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PREFACE, 


•««- 


No  work  has  been  published,  attempting  to  give  a  detailed 
and  systematic  history  of  Jamaica,  since  the  year  1828> 
when  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Bridges  printed  his  ^^  Annals.*' 
Thirty-five  years  before,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  had  pub- 
lished  his  compendious  ^'History  of  the  West  Indies;*' 
and  as  early  as  1774,  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Long 
appeared. 

Nearly  half  a  century  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  . 
the  latest  of  these  publications,  during  which  time  im- 
portant events  have  occurred,  there  was  ample  room  for 
another  history,  which,  while  not  neglecting  the  records  of 
the  past,  should  faithfully  register  those  of  more  recent 
days. 

The  books  above  alluded  to  were  written  by  men  who 
were  identified  with  slavery,  and  looked  upon  all  public 
events  as  they  affected  the  maintenance  of  that  system. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  the  most  liberal  in  his  views,  but  Mr. 
Bridges,  though  a  clergyman,  was  one  of  its  most  deter- 
mined advocates. 

The  history  of  the  colony  naturally  presents  itself  under 
a  very  different  aspect,  to  men  of  the  present  day,  to  what 
it  did  to  those  writers.  And  yet  the  fierce  struggle  for 
emancipation  is  so  far  an  event  of  the  past,  as  to  allow  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  cha- 
racter of  men  who,  trained  amid  the  influences  of  slavery, 
sbmggiei,  to  uphold  a  system  now  almost  universally  con* 


I?  PBBFAOB. 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  colony  during  the  days  of 
slaTeryy  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  but  the  sources  from  which 
they  derired  their  information  have  been  carefully  in- 
irestigated.  The  public  records  of  the  colony  have  been 
aearehed,  and  a  great  mass  of  books  and  pamphlets,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  examined.  In  fact,  no  source  of 
information  to  which  it  was  possible  to  gain  access  has 
been  neglected.  Whether  the  writer  has  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  truth,  so  often  obscured  by  party  strife,  his 
readers  must  determine.  He  can  honestly  say  that  such 
bms  been  his  endeavour. 

The  sketches  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of*^, 
the  people  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  illustrate  the  progress  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  island;  while 
the  history  of  religion  and  education  has  been  penned 
in  a  spirit  of  kindly  sympathy  with  all  earnest  Christian 
workers. 

If  in  any  quarter  complaint  may  be  made  that  the  work 
does  not  enter  so  largely  into  certain  recent  occurrences  as 
might  be  desired,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is 
■till  the  subject  of  controversy  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  domain  of  history ;  and  yet  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  th^  statements  made  may  be  accepted  as  facts,  and 
thus  prove  of  value  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
tne  ehaimeter  of  those  painful  events. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

THB    DISOOYBBT. 

When  Christopher  Golambns,  worn  out  with  years  of  hard* 
ship,  anxiety,  and  cruel  neglect,  was  dead,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  ordered  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  prepared,  on 
which  was  inscribed :  A  Gastilla  Y.  A.  Lbon  Nuevo  Mundo 
Dio  Colon.  (To  Castile  and  Leon,  Columbus  gave  a  new 
world.)  Yet  it  was  not  to  Spain  alone,  but  to  mankind  the 
New  World  was  given.  For  though  prior  to  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Columbus  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  were  icnorant  of 
the  vast  continent  of  America,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  coming  ages  its  history  is  destined  to  surpass  in  interest 
that  of  most  other  portions  of  the  dobe. 

The  early  history  of  Columbus,  his  long,  and  for  years 
ineffectual  struggles  to  gain  attention  to  his  ideas ;  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  under  which  he  at  length  set  forth 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  cannot  be  recapitulated  here ; 
thev  belong  to  the  life  of  tiie  g^eat  navigator.  It  can  only 
be  briefly  recorded  that  on  ms  first  voyage  he  discovered 
some  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Hayti ;  and  that 
on  his  second  voyage  he  made  arrangements  for  the  partial 
colonization  of  Hayti,  and  then  proceeded  to  visit  Cuba. 
He  was  as  yet  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  ehantoter  of  tbs 


djacowy  be  iMid  made,  and  wm  maifer  the  iMprwi kin  flai 

Coha  was  the  extreme  tiaatfiu  point  of  the  rontinwit  of 

An.  He  supposed  that  bj  aaifiiig  along  the  eoaat  he  vovkl 

sttimately  mRire  at  Cathsy,  and  other  eoontries  desenbed 

hy  Uaxeo  P<do  and  MandenDe.    While  thns  engaged  he 

heard  repeatedly  from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  Ivpt  n 

constant  eonnnmication^  of  an  isfauid  lying  to  the  sonth 

aboimding  in  gold.    Of  this  plaee  he  had  hard  something 

daring  his  fir^  Toyage,  and  on  Satnrdw,  May  fcd,  14M« 

he  changed  his  eonrse  and  sailed  in  the  mreetion  indieated. 

In  a  few  hoars  the  bhie  somndts  of  lofty  moontains  were 

diieemed,  and  an  Indian  fishennsn  who  aeeompanied  him 

iDfbrmed  him  that  the  hmd  was  eaDed  **  XaTmaea,'' a  word 

lignifying  "  a  land  ci  springs.**    This  wov^  with  a  slig)it 

■lodifieation,  the  isfauid  still  reUins. 

It  was  not  antil  two  days  later  that  the  great  narigator 
reached  the  shore,  and  this  tact  may  explain  the  discrepancy 
foond  in  the  dates  ascribed  to  the  time  ci  diseofciy.  Cc^> 
famibas  was  filled  with  admiration  as  he  locked  opoo  the 
Bsgoificent  scenery.  HiDs  snd  valleys,  forests  ana  savan- 
Bshs,  or  prairies,  difersify  the  northern  eoast  he  was  then 
approadnng.  He  was  iJso  madi  strnd^  by  the  signs  ci 
ammdant  popalation,  indicated  by  the  nnmeroos  little 
tillages.*  As  he  came  within  two  or  three  miles  ci  the 
■bore,  he  was  met  bj  a  fleet  of  seventy  canoes,  filled  with 
hdisiis,  all  g»ily  pamted  and  adorned  wtth  feaQiers.  They 
tppeared  less  peaceful  than  the  inhabitants  ci  Hayti  and 
Ciiba,  for  they  brandished  wooden  lances  and  swords,  snd 
ittcred  yeUs  ci  defiance.  The  conciliatory  measares  ci 
Cofannbos  prevented  any  collision,  snd  presentiy  his  ships 
anchored  in  a  harboor  to  which,  on  accoant  ci  the  beaoty 
of  the  sunuonding  scenery,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Gloria,  tt  is  now  called  Port  llaria.t  This  harboor  not 
bog  soffidently  sheltered,  especially  as  one  ci  his  three 
nmdB  required  repair,  he  next  day  sailed  a  few  leagoes  to 
the  westward*  to  a  more  sedaded  ^ace,  which  he  called 
(kaOAeeea,  or  as  it  is  now  pronouneed,  Oracabessa.  He 
ims  not  aDowed  to  enter  witnoot  molestation;  a  boat  he 
hi  sent  to  take  soondings  was  attacked  by  two  large 
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oanoes,  but  the  Indian  arrows  fortunately  fell  short.  The 
boat  was  reoalled»  and  Columbus  with  his  little  fleet  sailed 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  the  shores  of  which  were  but* 
rounded  by  armed  people.  Though  reluctant  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  Columbus  thought  it  necessary  to  overawe  the 
natives.  The  whole  of  the  boats,  well  armed,  were  sent 
ashore,  and  a  few  Indians  wounded  by  arrows  discharged 
from  crossbows  :  a  large  bloodhound  was  let  loose,  which  so 
terrified  the  poor  creatures  that  they  fled  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. Columbus  then  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 

Very  early  next  day  six  Indians  appeared  on  the  shore  as 
messengers  of  peace.  They  were  kindly  treated  and  pre- 
sented with  trinkets.  Very  soon  the  shore  was  lined  with 
great  multitudes  of  people,  who  brought  provisions  of  a 
superior  quality,  though  similar  in  kind,  to  those  cultivated 
on  the  neighbouring  islands.  During  the  few  days  that 
Columbus  remained  m  harbour  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
the  friendly  relationships  thus  established.  Leaving  this 
spot,  Columbus  coasted  the  island  in  a  westerly  direction, 
almost  constantly  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives, 
who  came  off  from  all  parts,  and  manifested  the  greatest 
desire  to  exchange  whatever  they  possessed  for  trinkets. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the 
wind  being  favourable  for  reachmg  Cuba,  the  fleet  steered 
in  that  direction,  attended  bv  a  young  Indian  who,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  insisted  on  ac- 
companying the  wonderful  strangers  to  their  own  land. 

From  the  18th  of  May  to  the  22nd  of  July  Columbus 
continued  to  explore  the  coast  of  Cuba.  He  then  crossed 
over  to  Jamaica  once  more,  and  for  nearly  a  month  sailed 
very  slowly  along  the  southern  coast,  bafled  by  the  trade 
wind,  but  enraptured  by  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the 
scenery.  During  this  cruise  numbers  of  canoes  put  off 
from  the  shore  and  attended  his  vessels.  At  length  he 
reached  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Harbour  Bay.  Here  he 
had  a  remarkable  interview  with  a  cacique,  or  chief,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  approached  with  all  the  state 
and  dignity  that  prevailed  among  that  primitive  people. 
On  the  19th  of  Auguislt,  the  exploration  of  the  southern 
coast  being  complete,  Goliunbus  again  left  the  island,  the 
last  point  visible  oeing  that  called  Port  Morant. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  ciroomBtanoe  to  be  presently 
xrferred  to,  nothing  more  was  known  of  the  island  for  eight 
jean,  when  it  was  again  visited  by  the  great  navigator 
imder  circumstances  of  the  most  painful  character.  Though 
buehr  used  by  the  nation  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity, 
the  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  was  marked  by  many 
.  brilliant  discoveries.  Great  disasters,  however^  followed, 
lod  at  length,  with  only  two  shattered,  leaky  vessels,  he 

Kmto  Puerto-Beuno  (or  Dry  Harbour)  on  the  28rd  of 
16,  1503.    Finding  no  natives  and  no  good  water,  he 
next  day  sdQed  to  a  sheltered  spot  since  called  Don  Chris- 

Sher's  Gove.  Here  he  ran  his  vessels  ashore  side  by 
B,  and  having  lashed  them  together,  erected  a  thatched 
looT  over  all.  In  this  pitiable  condition  the  heroic  dis* 
eorerer  remained  for  twelve  months,  his  hardships  aggra- 
nied  by  the  ravages  of  a  cruel  disease,  the  misconduct  of 
Buuiy  of  his  men,  and  above  all  by  the  heartlessness  of  the 
premor  of  Hayti,  who  for  a  long  time  delayed  to  send 
noeoar,  though  early  informed  of  his  misfortunes. 

Columbus  endeavoured  to  establish  friendly  intercourse 
^th  the  natives,  and  arranged  to  pay  for  all  the  provisions 
^7  brought.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavourea  to  main- 
^  rigid  discipline  amongst  his  men.  Diego  Mendez 
^lor^  the  island  as  far  as  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
nude  arrangements  with  the  diflferent  caciques  to  send  in 
^ple  BuppUes  of  food,  for  which  payment  was  to  be  made 
in  trinkotii,  and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
This  valuable  service  performed,  he  volunteered  to  carry 
*  letter  to  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Hayti,  describing  the 
eircunstances  in  which  Columbus  was  placed,  and  re- 
fQesting  that  a  ship  might  be  immediately  sent  to  his 
relief. 

With  one  Spanish  comrade  and  six  Indians,  Mendez  set 
forth  in  a  canoe  on  his  perilous  errand,  but  hostile  Indians 
eneountcored  him,  and  obliged  him  to  return. 

Nothing  daunted  he  agam  started,  but  with  six  Spaniards 
aad  ten  Indians,  and  after  terrible  hardships,  and  the 
death  of  an  Indian  from  thirst,  he  reached  Gape  Tiburon. 
After  a  aeries  of  adventures  he  arrived  in  the  presence  of 
Ofando.  This  man  delayed  for  months  to  send  the  re- 
faured  aaaistanee,  and  it  was  not  till  the  faithful  Mendez, 
with  great  diffieiilty«  proeored  a  ship  on  his  own  responsi* 
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bility,  that  Oyando  sent  another  to  accompany  it>  and  thus 
enabled  Columbus  to  leave  the  island. 

The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  departure  and 
the  return  of  Mendez  had  been  an  eventful  one.  Sickness 
had  broken  out  and  intensified  the  feelings  of  despondency 
with  which  the  crews  regarded  their  wearisome  detention. 
About  the  sixth  month  two  brothers  named  Porras  headed 
a  mutiny.  The  kindly  endeavours  of  Columbus  to  con- 
ciliate the  infuriated  mob  having  failed,  his  brother 
Bartholomew  adopted  sterner  measures/ and  ultimately 
the  brothers  Porras  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew 
seized  ten  canoes  which  had  been  bought  from  the  Indians, 
and  put  to  sea»  intending  to  reach  Hayti.  The  attempt 
failed,  provisions  fell  short,  and  the  Indians  who  had  been 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  mutineers  as  rowers  were  cast 
overboard :  some  clung  to  the'  sides  of  the  canoes,  bat 
their  hands  were  cut  off.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  land, 
and  subsequently  made  two  other  equally  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  reach  Hayti.  For  a  long  tmie  after  this  they 
wandered  about  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  ill  treating  the 
Indians  and  seizing  their  provisions ;  and  to  add  to  their 
perfidy,  told  these  poor  people  to  go  to  Columbus  for  pay- 
ment, and  to  kill  him  if  he  refused. 

The  supplies,  which  had  hitherto  been  freely  brought  to 
the  stranded  vessels,  now  began  to  fail,  and  it  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Columbus  resorted  to  the  often  told  expedient 
to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  Indians. 

Knowing  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  at  hand,  he  gave 
out  that  the  great  God  he  worshipped  was  angry  with  the 
people  of  the  land  for  not  supplying  his  wants,  and  that  at  a 
certain  hour  he  would  hide  the  moon  in  darkness.  So  it 
happened.  In  terror  the  Indians  besought  him  to  intercede 
on  tneir  behalf ;  this,  after  some  reluctance,  he  promised 
to  do,  and  as  the  darkness  passed  away  they  ascribed  it  to 
his  prayers.  From  that  dav  there  was  no  scarcity  of  food, 
though  the  Indians  could  not  understand  how  these 
strange  foreigners  could  consume  ten  times  as  much  ae 
they  were  accustomed  to  do. 

A  heavy  trial  now  arose  from  another  quarter.  Ovando 
had  secretly  sent  a  small  ship  under  the  command  of 
Diego  de  Escobar,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Columbus,  to  see 
in  what  position  that  great  navigator  was  really  plaoed. 


6  msTORT  or  jaxaioa. 

Thifl  man  delirered  a  piece  of  bacon  and  a  barrel  of  wine 
to  CSolnmbns,  waited  a  few  hours  for  a  letter,  and  then 
•ailed  away.  A  deep  gloom  now  fell  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  eren  tiie  courage  of  the  most  faithful  began  to  fail. 
About  this  time  the  great  navigator  addressed  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  letters  to  be  found  on  record  to  the  Spanish 
torereignSy  in  which  he  pourtrayed  the  accumulating 
hofxors  of  his  position.  The  letter  is  even  more  a£fecting 
fram  the  laet  that  he  had  but  little  hope  that  it  would  ever 
reach  its  destination. 

Though  Columbus  had  sent  to  Porras  a  portion  of  the 
trifling  present  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Escobar, 
that  bad  man  was  far  from  reciprocating  this  act  of 
generosity,  and  endeavoured  to  excito  the  evil  feelings  of 
his  companions  still  more  by  declaring  that  no  vessel  had 
arrived ;  that  what  people  thought  they  saw  was  only  a 
phantom  ship,  caused  by  the  magical  arts  of  CSolumbus ; 
and  foolish  as  this  may  appear,  it  gained  credence  in  that 
superstitious  age.  At  length  the  mutineers  returned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  and  took  possession  of 
Mayma,  an  Indian  village  situated  near  the  spot  where 
Se^le  was  subsequently  erected. 

They  soon  aftor  proceeded  to  attack  Columbus;  but 
Bartholomew,  with  a  few  brave  men,  sallied  forth,  and 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement, 
he  took  Frandsca  de  Porras  prisoner,  and  slew  several  of 
his  followers.  Thus  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  soon 
ftfter  the  ships  sent  bv  Diego  Mendez  and  Ovando  arrived. 
Colunbus,  in  the  jov  of  deliverance,  was  ready  to  forget  past 
miaeonduct,  and  all  save  Francisca  were  freely  pardoned. 
On  the  88th  of  June,  1504,  the  island  was  left,  and  for  a 
isw  years  appeurs  to  have  remained  unvisited.  But  the 
qmrnnde  ci  Indian  life  was  again  to  be  disturbed ;  and  a 
nign  of  ermlty,  followed  by  the  total  anzdhilation  of  all 
th#  aboriginal  inhabitants,  was  only  too  soon  inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SPANISH  OCCUPATION. 

The  only  authentic  notice  we  have  of  Jamaica,  between 
the  first  and  second  yisit  of  Columbus  to  its  shores,  is  of 
an  incidental  character. 

The  enterprising  though  unscrupulous  navigator,  Alonxo 
de  Ojeda,  during  his  explorations  in  these  seas  ran  short 
of  proyisions,  and  despatched  a  caravel  to  Jamaica,  under 
the  command  of  Juan  de  Yergara,  to  see  what  could  be 
obtained.  An  ample  supply  of  food  was  procured  from 
the  natives,  though  on  what  terms  does  not  appear.  This 
was  about  the  year  1502. 

To  this  same  Alonzo,  in  concert  with  Diego  Nicuessa,  the 
island  was  subsequently  assigned  by  the  court  of  Spain  as 
a  kind  of  common  appanage  to  the  government  of  Darien, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  These  men  soon 
quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts, 
but  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  discoverer,  settled 
the  difficulty  so  far  as  it  related  to  Jamaica.  The  same 
dishonourable  course  of  conduct  pursued  towards  Chris- 
topher Columbus  had  been  adopted  in  reference  to  Diego. 
But  he  was  not  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  wrong, 
and  instituted  proceedings  in  the  grand  court  of  the  Indies 
to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which  belonged 
to  him  by  right  of  inheritance  from  his  father.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  viceroy  and 
high  admiral  of  all  the  lands  Columbus  had  discovered ; 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  should  at  any  time  be  procured.  In  face  of 
this  verdict,  the  king  refused  to  connrm  him  in  anything 
beyond  the  government  of  Hayti,  and  it  is  questionable  if 
he  would  have  done  even  this  had  not  Diego  strengthened 
his  position  by  marriage  with  a  lady  connected  with 
several  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Spain. 

He  aizived  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Julv,  1609, 
and  with  his  wife,  who  was  oommonlv  addressed  as  the 
viee^oeen,  estaUiihed  ar«ign  <rf  splendoiir  and  refinement 


voDderful  in  a  new  colony.  Soon  after  be  sent  Jomn  de 
Esqnhel  with  eerenty  men  to  take  poeseaeion  of  Jamaica. 
Oj^  on  hearing  this  declared  that  he  would  haTe  the 
held  of  EaqniTel  if  he  foond  him  in  the  island.  The 
li^er,  howerer,  proceeded  on  his  errand  in  Norember, 
1509,  and  sooceeded  in  bringing  the  Indians  onder  sab- 
jeetion  without  bloodshed,  jft  is  a  remarinble  fact  that 
thoog)i  thii  man  had  subdued  an  insurrection  among  the 
Indians  in  Hayti  a  few  years  before  by  the  adoption  <rf  the 
most  serere  measures,  he  was  the  mildest  goremor  the 
abmrigines  ot  Jamaica  erer  had.  The  nobiUty  of  his  eha- 
xacter  was  veiy  strildngly  illustrated  a  few  months  after 
Ids  settlement  in  the  islimd.  Qjeda,  after  a  series  of  extra- 
ocdmary  adrentiires,  had  been  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Coba 
in  great  distress,  so  that  notwithstanding  his  farmer 
threats  of  raigeance  he  was  compelled  to  send  to  Esquirel 
far  succour.  A  ship  was  immediately  despatched  to  bring 
him  to  Jamaica.  Esqnirel  receiyed  him  into  his  dwelling, 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  when  som- 
dently  refreshed,  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  HaytL  Ever 
after  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

The  adventmres  of  Colnmbus  natmraDy  rendered  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Santa  Gloria  a  place  of  interest  to  all 
nbo  had  served  mider  that  great  hero.  Juan  de  Es^oivel, 
probably  assisted  by  Diego  Colombas,  accordingly  laid  the 
mndations  of  the  first  city,  near  the  site  of  the  deserted 
Indian  Tillage  of  Mayma.  It  was  called  Sevilla  Neuya,  and 
s  few  fragmentary  remains  may  still  be  traced  amon^  the 
eue-fiel^  of  Senille  estate.  When  Sir  Hans  Sloane  Tisited 
tlie  ishmd,  some  of  the  ruins  were  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preserration ;  and  from  his  accomit,  and  from  other  sources 
€(  information,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  original 
Mgn  of  its  founders.^  One  inscription  bore  the  name  of 
Peter  ICar^,  who  is  described  as  beinf;  the  abbot,  (hi 
thif  accomt  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  having  resided  on  tiie 
kland,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  He  was  origiiially 
i  soldier,  then,  after  the  fashion  of  many  in  those  days,  he 
keeame  a  priest,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  abbot  of  Seville  in  Jamaica, 
ttd  nrior  of  the  chureh  at  Grenada  in  Spain.  He  died  in 
UK  Three  years  before  his  death  he  wrote  a  valuable 
e  air  Baas  8kMn^  •«  HIalcvy  el  Jamaiosi**  voL  i. 
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work  on  the  West  Indies.  It  containB,  howeyer,  no  allusion 
to  his  ever  having  seen  his  distant  cure.    In  one  place  he 
[|  refers  to  the  increasing  growth  of  ca$$ia  treti,  introduced, 

he  says,  by  a  Sj^aniard  of  distinction  "  into  Hispaniola, 
Cuba,  and  Jamaica  (whose  rich,  abbilike  priory,  gratious 
Geaser  lately  gave  me).!**  He  speaks  again  of  ''  my  priory 
Jamaica,  by  a  new  name  called  the  island  of  St.  James  ;**t 
and  of  a  household  servant  sent  to  the  West  Indies  "  to 
looke  into  the  affairs  of  my  Paradisian  Jamaica.**! 

Peter  Martyr  was  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
early  Spanish  navigators. 

"  He  loved  io  talk  with  marineret 
That  come  from  a  far  eountree.** 

He  must  have  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  deten* 
tion  of  Columbus  near  his  abbey,  but  his  account  displays 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  spot,  and  for  some  rea- 
son he  omits  aU  reference  to  Ovando.§ 

Betuming  to  the  account  of  Sloane,  it  would  appear  that 
Seville,  if  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  would 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  size.  The  foundations 
of  houses  were  found  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the 
church ;  wells  were  scattered  about,  and  some  remains  of 
graveyards  indicating  a  considerable  population.  A  tower 
or  castle  provided  with  battlements  had  been  commenced, 
its  walls  some  feet  thick  of  mingled  stone  and  brick. 

The  materials  for  erecting  a  very  spacious  dwelling  were 
also  seen,  probably  designed  for  the  governor,  as  a  ducid 
coat  of  arms  was  engraved  on  one  of  the  stones.  Bridges, 
in  his  **  Annals  of  Jamaica,'*  says  the  city  was  often  enlight- 
ened by  the  frequent  visits  of  Columbus  and  his  vice-queen. 
1^ !  Of  this  there  is  no  proof.     The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 

|]  I  though  Dieffo  Columbus  evidently  contemplated  the  estab- 

1  lishment  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  appanage  to  his 
other  possessions,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  the  island 
]  I  never  attained  to  anything  approaching  the  splendour  of 
Hayti  and  Cuba. 

The  enforced  abandonment  of  Seville  led  with  other 
causes  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  beautiful  island, 

*<«DM>adM  of  Pelar  Mar^**  (old  Engliih  trandaikm),  Dm.  7, 
chap.  ii:.  p.  871;  sea  alto  Doe.  8,  ohap.  L  p.  8S8. 
4  Doo.  8,  ohap.  ix.  p.  811.  |  lUa.,  pp.  808,  800. 

f  Doe.  8,  ohap.  iv.  pp.  118, 117. 
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tod  jet  the  reason  that  occasioned  the  early  desertion  ot 
this  infant  city  will  probably  never  be  known  with  certainty. 
By  some  it  is  ascribed  to  an  assault  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  said  to  have  cat  off  all  the  inhabitants,  but  this  is  most 
improbable.    Other  writers  ascribe  it  to  a  plague  of  ants 
miJdng.the  place  utterly  uninhabitable.    Those  who  know 
most  of  tropical  ants  will  not  be  so  ready  as  others  to 
pronounce  the  story  incredible,  especially  as  Herrara  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  these  creatures 
at  Hayti  in  1518.*    Probably  the  position  of  the  city  ren- 
dering it  peculiarly  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  freebooters 
was  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  its  desertion.    The 
Spaniards  had  assumed  the  exclusive  right  of  traffic  in 
these  seas,  and  in  consequence  a  host  of  daring  adventurers, 
chiefly  French  and  English,  sought  to  wresik  by  violence 
0ome  portion  of  the  enormous  wealth  occasionally  to  be 
obtained.    As  early  as  1526  special  instructions  were  given 
to  Spanish  vessels  to  sail  in  company,  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  French  corsairs ;  f  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  frequently  landed  near  Seville.    Still  it 
was  not  deserted  during  the  days  of  Juan  de  Esquivel : 
after  governing  the  island  many  years  he  died,  generally 
respected,  and  was  buried  at  Seville.    He  had  founded  two 
other  settlements :   Oristan,  on  the  south-western  coast, 
probably  Bluefields ;  I  and  the  place  now  called  Old  Har- 
Door,  but  then  knoi^n  as  Puerto  de  Esquivella.    Here  he 
established  a  shipbuilding  yard,  and  long  after  the  port  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  home- 
ward voyage.   Sugar  plantations  were  established  in  several 
places,  cotton  was  cultivated,  and  also  the  vine,  from  which 
good  claret  was  made.    The  cattle  introduced  into  the  island 
flourished,  and  numbers  were  exported  to  Cuba  for  sale. 

Esquivel  was  succeeded  by  Francisco  de  Garay.  He  was 
a  eroel,  avaricious,  and  vain  man.  On  reaching  Jamaica 
be  at  once  introduced  that  system  of  slavery  which  had 
already  reduced  the  Indians  in  Hayti  and  Cuba  from 
miUioDs  to  Uiousands,  and  which  resulted  there,  as  in 
Jamaiea,  in  tbur  utter  extermination. 
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An  expedition  in  which  he  engaged  was  almost  equally 
fatal  to  the  few  white  inhabitants.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
1518,  he  set  forth  with  eleven  vessels,  nearly  nine  handred 
Spaniards,  and  a  great  number  of  Indians,  to  establish  a 
colony  at  Panula,  on  the  mainland.  But  the  geography  of 
these  districts  was  then  so  imperfectly  understood  that  De 
Garay  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  the  place  had  already  been 
annexed  by  Cortes.  Most  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Jamaica  put  themselves  under  the  command  of 
that  distinguished  but  unscrupulous  leader.  De  Graray 
himself  soon  after  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
though  Herenensis,  the  executioner  of  justice  in  Jamaica, 
quoted  by  Peter  Martyr,  ascribes  his  death  to  pleurisy.^ 
His  unfortunate  expedition  and  subsequent  emigration  so 
reduced  the  white  population,  that  a  law  was  passed  pro« 
hibiting  any  vessel  taking  away  a  man  from  the  island, 
unless  another  was  left  in  his  place. 

The  next  governor  was  Don  Pedro  de  Esquimel^  who  is 
declared  by  the  historian.  Las  Casas,  to  have  been  the  most 
cruel  of  all  the  oppressors  of  the  Jamaica  Indians.  He 
was  the  last  governor  who  resided  in  Seville,  but  very  little 
is  known  of  his  administration.  His  name  is  perpetuated 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  called  after  him. 
The  Pedro  plains  of  St.  Ann,  the  Pedro  Blufif  in  St. 
Elizabeth,  and  Pedro  river,  are  instances. 

For  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
only  a  few  circumstances  can  be  related  of  the  progress  of 
events.  Driven  from  Seville,  the  Spaniards  crossed  over  the 
island  and  settled  in  the  plain  near  the  Bio-Colre,  where 
they  built  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  as  it  is  now 
generally  called,  Spanish  Town.  It  was  thought  to  have 
all  the  advantages  of  an  inland  town,  in  comparative  immu- 
nity from  the  attacks  of  freebooters,  and  yet  was  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  the  ocean.  The  square,  laid  out  in 
the  maimer  of  all  Spanish- American  towns,  still  remains. 
The  old  Hall  of  Audience  was  in  existence  when  Sloane 
wrote  his  history,  and  its  simplicity  quite  sets  aside  the 
extravagant  stones  which  are  sometimes  told  of  the  former 
magnifieenoe  of  the  town.  Still  it  attracted  all  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  became  the  seat  of 
government,  and  fixr  a  little  while  gave  the  title  of  marquis 
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to  Don  Lois,  the  grandson  of  Colombas.  This  man,  who 
Boon  after  died,  without  issue,  entered  in  1545  into  a  com- 
promise with  the  court  of  Spain,  by  which  he  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  Ticeroyalty  of  the  New  World  for  a  pension  of 
<me  thousand  doubloons  in  gold,  and  the  title  of  Duke  de 
Yeragua  and  Marquis  de  la  Vega.  A  monastery,  an  abbey, 
and  two  churches  were  soon  built,  but  of  these  no  vestiges 
lemain. 

In  1580  Portugal  was  connected  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  in  1608  one  of  the  many  law-suits  which  the  descen- 
dants of  Columbus  had  to  institute  for  the  maintenance 
<rf  their  rights  was  decided  in  favour  of  a  branch  of  the 
Portuguese  house  of  Braganza;  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  Jamaica,  and  many 
emigrated  to  it.  Among  these  were  a  few  Jews,  who, 
if  known  as  such,  suffered  no  persecution.  Their  descen- 
dants returned  ip  many  instances  to  the  colonv  after  the 
British  conquest,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
numerous  Jewish  community.  Some  new  life  was  thus 
infused  into  the  colony,  but  too  little  to  overcome  the 
indolence  into  which  the  old  Creole  inhabitants  had  gradu- 
ally sunk. 

A  smart  shock  was  given  early  in  1597  to  their  lethargic 
habits.  On  the  21)th  of  January  an  English  bucaneer 
dropped  anchor  in  what  is  now  known  as  Kingston  harbour, 
and  landing  near  Passage  Fort,  marched  some  six  miles  up 
the  country  to  Spanish  Town,  which  he  plundered  without 
opposition.  Other  parts  of  the  island  were  visited,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  6th  of  March  that  the  unwelcome  visitors 
took  their  departure.  They  subsequently  asserted  that 
they  got  very  httle  of  any  value. 

Thuiy-nine  years  later  Colonel  Jackson,  another  roving 
adventurer,  invaded  the  colony.  He  collected  a  force  in 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  landed,  like  his  predecessor,  at 
Passage  Fort,  with  about  five  hundred  men.  The  colonists 
had  learnt  a  lesson  from  their  former  defeat,  and  probably 
had  received  notice  of  the  danger  which  threaten^  them. 
Jackson  found  them  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress,  and 
in  the  sharp  fight  that  ensued  he  only  gained  the  victory 
with  the  loss  of  forty  men.  When  he  reached  Spanish 
Town,  be  plundered  it  of  all  it  contained  of  value,  and  only 
■pand  it  nom  dettruetion  on  payment  of  a  large  ransom, 
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obtained,  it  would  apjpear,  from  treasure  previously  hid- 
den. Many  of  the  Imglish  deserted  their  commander, 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country ;  and  the  survivors 
were  handed  over  to  the  English,  who  conquered  the  island 
seventeen  years  later. 

Internal  divisions  were  soon  to  prove  even  more  disas- 
trous than  the  visits  of  bucaneers.  The  Spanish  settlers 
quarrelled  with  those  from  Portugal,  and  some  of  the  latter 
were  expelled  bom  the  colony,  while  many  Spaniards 
sought  safety  in  the  more  prosperous  island  of  Cuba.  These 
circumstances  explain  the  large  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  houses  in  Spanish  Town  when 
taken  by  the  English.  The  town  was  then  thinly  populated 
compared  with  former  years. 

Never  during  the  whole  period  of  Spanish  occupation  had 
it  been  a  prosperous  colony.  Its  trade  was  at  all  {times 
very  insignificant.  The  old  port  of  Esquivel  had  been 
superseded  by  Caguaya,  or  Port  Boyal,  though,  this  was 
not  a  place  of  much  importance.  Passage  fV)rt  was  the 
point  of  communication  with  Spanish  Town.  The  trade  of 
the  island  consisted  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
homeward  bound  ships  from  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
main  land,  and  a  few  articles  of  export.  The  splendid 
grazing  properties  of  the  soil  in  St.  Ann's  and  the  western 
parishes  had  been  very  early  recognised ;  and  though  after 
the  decline  of  Seville  that  part  of  the  island  was  nearly 
deserted,  innumerable  herds  of  swine  fed  there,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  computed  that  as  many  as  80,000  were  annually 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  lard,  which  was  sent  to  Havannah 
to  meet  the  homeward  bound  fleets  from  that  place.  The 
chief  shipping  place  was  the  little  village  of  Manteca,  now 
called  Montego  Bay. 

The  forests  yielded  valuable  woods ;  mahogany  is  spoken 
of  thirty-six  feet  in  girth ;  lignum-vit»  of  fabulous  size ; 
fustic,  and  some  other  varieties.  Hides,  indigo,  and  cocoa, 
the  latter  quoted  at  three  shillings  a  bushel,  were  also  ex- 
ported in  small  quantities.  The  ships  which  reached  the 
colony  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  dress,  wine,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury.  Some  sugar  and 
tobacco  were  grown,  but  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
Pine-apples  at  sixpence  each  are  alluded  to  by  old  writers, 
and  Avocado  pears — ^thai  unrivalled  luxury — at  threepence 
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each*  Naseberries,  guavas,  plantainBy  bananas,  melons, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  limes,  are  all  known  to  have  been 
tolerably  abnndant. 

Peter  Martyr  says  that  the  island  had  beautiful  trees, 
aome  indigenous,  others  introduced.  He  describes  two 
sorts  of  br«id ;  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  which  multiplies 
its  seed  two  or  three  hundred-fold,  and  which  yields  two  or 
three  erops  a  year,  and  what  he  calls  the  iuoca  or  cassava. 
He  desenbes  it  as  being  made  into  cakes  (cafribi),  which 
would  keep  for  two  years  uncorrupted.  This  plant  is  now 
little  used  for  bread,  but  is  well  Imown  as  the  source  from 
which  casareep  is  derived. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  conflicting  accounts  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Sloane,  Brown,  Blome,  and  other 
early  writers,  gives  to  Spanish  Town,  at  the  time  of  the 
English  conquest,  about  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half 
were  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  and  half  slaves. 
The  condition  of  these  bondsmen  was  better  than  that  of 
most  of  their  class;  they  lived  under  the  eye  of  their 
owners,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
middle  men,  or  overseers.  That  they  were  generally 
treated  with  consideration  is  also  apparent  from  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
masters  after  the  invasion.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
a  negro  is  spoken  of  as  holding  the  office  of  priest  when 
the  Eng^h  conquerors  landed.  The  other  parts  of  the 
island  were  very  thinly  inhabited.  Scattered  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  on  the  plantations,  or  hatos,  there  was  not  a 
li^f^er  number  than  Spanish  Town  contained. 

The  habits  of  the  inhabitants  generally  were  not  un- 
affected by  the  comparative  freedom  of  colonial  life,  and 
yet  restrained  by  that  dignity  which  marked  the  old 
Spanish  families.  Amid  the  staid,  yet  congenial  amuse- 
ments in  which  they  indulged,  and  the  homely  plenty 
with  which  the  woods  and  plantations  supplied  them,  they 
had  BO  much  of  real  enjoyment,  as  to  look  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Enj^h  conquerors,  that  they  should  leave 
the  island,  as  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  all  thev  held 
dear.  They  had  ceased  to  be  colonists  in  the  ordinary 
aeeepiatlop  of  the  term;  Jamaica  was  their  home ;  there 
was  no  other  qpot  on  earth  to  which  they  could  give 
that 
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The  statements  of  early  writers  render  it  possible  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  island.  To 
the  east  of  Spanish  Town,  beyond  the  swamps,  was  the 
plain  of  Liguany,  at  the  sea  border  of  which  Kmgston  now 
stands.  It  was  then  called  the  Hato  de  Liguany,  and  in 
many  parts  was  covered  with  cedar  and  other  trees. 
Homed  cattle  and  horses,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  grazed 
on  the  luxuriant  herbage.  When  the  English  captured 
the  island,  the  hato  belonged  to  a  rich  widow,  who  re- 
sided at  the  place  then  as  now  called  the  Cavaliers.  Here 
she  had  a  goodly  dwelling,  and  also  some  sugar  works. 

Still  fartner  to  the  east  was  the  Hato  of  Ayala,  or  Yalos, 
now  called  Yallahs.  Here  also  were  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
and  some  small  sugar  works  by  the  rivers.  It  was  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  freebooters,  who  frequently 
landed  at  Los  Ana,  now  Bull  Bay,  and  at  La  Crus  de 
Padre,  now  called  Yallahs  Bay.  Yet  more  to  the  east  was 
the  Hato  of  Morant,  abounding  in  hogs  and  homed  cattle. 
General  Yenables,  in  his  report  to  Cromwell,  thus  described 
it: — ''It  is  a  large  and  plentiful  hato,  being  four  leagues 
in  length,  consisting  of  many  small  savannahs,  and  has 
wild  cattle  and  hogs  in  very  great  plentv,  and  ends  at  the 
mine  which  is  at  the  Cape,  or  Point  of  Morant  itself,  by 
which  towards  the  north  is  the  Port  Antonio.*' 

The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  nearly 
deserted.  The  ruins  of  Seville  were  commonly  reported 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  old  cavaliers.  A  very 
small  plantation,  developed  into  a  fine  sugar  estate  by  a 
Captain  Hemming  after  the  conquest,  and  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Seville,  was  the  only  cultivated  spot  for  many 
miles.  There  was  also  the  little  port  of  Manteca  or  Mon- 
tego  Bay.  The  Indians  had  lone  been  exterminated,  their 
villages  had  mostly  been  situated  within  sight  of  tbe  sea, 
if  not  on  the  coast.  But  very  far  up  the  hills,  approach* 
able  then  only  from  the  north,  may  be  seen  in  the  parish 
of  Manchester  traces  of  one  of  their  last  retreats.  The 
sites  of  their  villaffes  are  now  covered  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  ferns.  These  places,  known  as  the  fern  grounds, 
are  from  twenty  to  eighty  aeres  in  extent,  and  all  around 
are  magnificent  forest  trees.* 

No  better  proof  of  the  utter  desolation  of  this  side  of  tbe 
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islaiid  towards  the  close  of  the  Spanish  occupation  can  be 
giTen  than  the  fact,  that  when  their  forces  retired  to  it  to 
make  a  final  stand,  the  English  troops  had  to  be  sent 
ronnd  by  sea ;  there  was  no  road  across  the  island  which 
eoold  be  used  for  snch  a  purpose.  Betuming  to  the  south, 
the  extreme  western  point  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  could 
not  have  been  far  beyond  where  the  town  of  Savanna  la 
Mar  now  stands.  The  point  of  Negril  was  known  as  Punto 
NegriUo.  The  Hato  Caoonico  was  near  Oristan,  now  Blue- 
fields.  More  towards  Spanish  Town  the  Hato  of  El  Ebano, 
■o  called  from  its  forests  of  ebony;  a  few  miles  further 
was  Caobano,  or  Black  Biver,  near  which  were  forests  of 
miAogany.  The  Hato  of  Pereda  came  next  on  the  home- 
ward route ;  here  the  English  found  a  small  village.  The 
BOW  populous  parish  of  Manchester  was  uninhabited,  many 
traces  of  Indian  villages  were  found  between  Milk  Biver 
and  Alli^tor  Pond,  but  the  Spaniards  had  exterminated 
them,  dnvinc  one  party  over  the  Devil's  Bace,  and  causing .. 
others  to  hide  in  the  caves  of  the  sea-bound  rocks,  where 
their  bones  have  been  found.  In  Vere  the  Hatos  Yama 
and  Guatibocoa  appear  to  have  been  the  only  settlements, 
but  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Clarendon  there  was 
a  little  cultivation.  At  Poms  there  was  a  settlement,  and 
a  well  of  Spanish  construction  yet  remains.  In  the  low- 
lands of  Clarendon  a  little  tobacco  was  grown.  In  Qua- 
naboa  (a  district  in  the  English  parish  of  St.  John's)  cocoa 
trees  flourished.  In  the  Healthshire  hills  there  was  some 
eopper,  from  which  it  is  believed  the  bells  in  the  old  abbey 
church  were  cast.  The  country  between  Passage  Fort 
and  Old  Harbour  had  been  cleared  by  Indians,  and  was 
in  some  parts  cultivated  by  Spaniards. 

Such  was  the  island  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of 
Spanish  occupation.  The  Indians  had  been  exterminated, 
but  the  soil  had  not  been  cultivated  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Cuba  and  Hayti,  with  the  rich  mines  of  Mexico 
mnd  the  South  American  States,  attracted  the  Spaniards 
lar  more  than  a  country  in  which  honest  persevering  in- 
dnatrr  was  reouired  to  secure  the  advantages  which  the 
idand  hat  ]pelded,  and  will  yet  yield  to  a  far  larger  extent. 
Before  traong  the  progress  made  under  British  rule  it  is 
deaurable  to  record  some  faots  relative  to  the  al 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


>    1  THE  ABORIOINAIi  INHABITANTS. 


The  West  Indian  Islands  were  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
occupied  by  two  distinct  races  of  Indians.  The  most  war- 
like of  these,  called  Caribbs,  were  not  found  in  Jamaica. 
They  mostly  inhabited  what  are  now  known  as  the  Wind- 
I  I  ward  Islands.  The  Bahama  Islands,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Jamaica,  were  occupied  by  a  far  more  ffentle  race  : 
indeed,  the  smaller  islands  were  once  inhabited  oy  the  same 
people,  but  an  incursion  of  the  warlike  Caribbs  from  South 
America  destroyed  the  more  effeminate  tribes;  and  pro- 
bably it  was  only  the  distance  and  extent  of  the  larger 
islands  that  preserved  them  from  the  same  fate. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  race  which  formerly 
lived  in  Jamaica  would  not  be  attended  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  would,  moreover,  occupy  considerable  space. 
Leaving  this  question,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe 
them  as  fully  as  the  imperfect  records  handed  down  will 
permit. 

Their  complexion  was  of  a  tawny  or  copper  hue,  but  they 
were  painted  with  a  variety  of  colours.  Tne^  were  destitute 
of  beiurds,  but  their  hair  was  long  and  straight ;  they  were 
of  medium  height  and  gracefully  proportioned,  but  that 
they  were  so  very  beautiful  as  some  assert  is  fairly  open  to 
question.  No  doubt  a  few  of  the  women  were  so,  but  such 
cases  must  surely  have  been  exceptional.  As  a  rule  their 
faces  were  broad,  and  the  nose  flat  and  wide.  But  the 
habit  of  preternaturally  compressing  the  forehead  in  in- 
fancv  gave  an  unnatural  elevation  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  and  must  have  imparted  a  most  unpleasant  aspect 
to  the  countenance.  The  onlj  advantage  that  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  this  practice,  was  the  hardenmg  of  the 
skull  to  such  a  decree  as  not  only  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
blow  of  their  wooden  swords,  but,  it  is  said  by  Herrara,  to 
blunt  and  even  break  Spanish  blades. 

Their  olothing  was  scanty  in  the  extreme,  but  they  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  paint  and  feathers.    When  Columbus 
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first  saw  the  moltitade  who  crowded  the  shore  on  his 
azriTsl  at  Jamaica,  he  observed  that  the^^  were  painted  of 
almost  every  colour,  black  predominating.  Some  were 
partly  covered  with  palm  leaves,  others  wore  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  occasionally  the  neck  and  arms  were  similarly 
decorated.  The  little  squares  of  cloth  worn  b^  the  elder 
women  were  often  dyed.  The  houses  occupied  by  the 
Indians  were  of  very  simple  construction.  They  usually 
eonristed  of  a  tall  central  post,  around  which,  at  equid 
distances,  were  placed  a  number  of  smaller  posts  forming 
a  drde  t  to  these  wild  canes  were  lashed ;  the  roof  was 
formed  of  the  same  material,  and  covered  either  with  the 
tops  of  canes  or  by  palm  leaves.*  Slight  as  these  struc- 
tores  were,  they  withstood  the  violence  of  ordinary  storms. 

The  caciques  dwelt  in  buildings  similarly  constructed, 
thoudli  larger  and  occasionally  much  ornamented.  They 
were  Kept  dean,  the  floor  was  sometimes  strewn  with  palm 
leaves,  just  as  rushes  were  once  laid  down  in  England,  and 
a  shady  place  beneath  trees  was  usually  selected.  These 
eottages  often  stood  alone,  surrounded  by  a  little  garden, 
sometimes  in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  and  occasionally  they 
were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  square. 

For  sleeping,  hammocks  were  used ;  hamac  was  the  old 
Indian  name.  These  were  made  of  twine,  netted.  The 
twine  itself  was  made  from  the  cotton  which  grew  abun- 
dantly in  this  and  other  islands,  and  was  often  dyed  a 
Tarietv  of  beautiful  colours.  These,  with  a  few  flat  plates 
on  which  to  dry  cassava,  some  eajrthen  pots  and  cala- 
bashes, comprised  as  a  general  rule  the  furniture  of  their 
huts.  Some  of  the  caciques  were  however  more  favoured. 
The  early  invaders  speak  of  seats  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture, curiously  wrought  out  of  single  pieces  of  wood 
(graendly  ebony)  into  the  shape  of  animals.  But  such 
Miicles  were  far  from  common :  that  they  should  be  seen 
at  all,  speaks  much  for  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
tliepeople,  especially  as  they  were  without  tools  of  iron. 

The  Indians  were  very  abstemious  in  their  use  of  food. 
It  eonaisted  chiefly  of  roots,  among  which  the  potato  may  be 
mentioiied,  cassava,  and  maize.  The  cassava  was  prepared, 
much  as  it  is  now,  by  scraping  the  roots,  cutting  it  in  small 
pieeei,  which  were  then  drMsed  and  strained  with  great 
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care,  to  extract  the  water,  which  is  poisonons.  It  was  then 
made  into  cakes,  which  kept  good  for  some  time.  The 
other  species  of  cassava  which  has  no  poisonous  properties 
they  eat  either  roasted  or  boiled. 

They  were  very  partial  to  fruit,  of  which  there  was  a 
eonsiderable  variety.  Fish  was  in  ^eat  demand,  especially 
crabs  and  other  shell-fish.  The  utia,  or  Indian  coney,  was 
regarded  as  a  delicacy.  Birds  were  also  eaten  at  their 
feasts.  But  the  dish  most  appreciated  was  the  guana. 
The  Spaniards  first  looked  with  disgust  upon  this  creature ; 
the  idea  of  eating;  a  monstrous  lizard  some  three  feet  long, 
and  very  repulsive  in  appearance,  was  something  very 
shocking  to  them.  They,  however,  learned  to  like  it. 
Among  the  Indians  it  was  royal  game.  The  common  people 
reserved  them  for  their  chiefs,  and  they  are  still  toleraoly 
abundant  on  the  islands  in  Old  Harbour  Bay. 

The  practice  of  smoking  tobacco,  now  so  common,  was 
first  noticed  among  these  people.  The  Spanish  discoverers 
were  astonished  at  beholding  so  many  of  the  natives  walk- 
ing  about  with  what  appeared  like  little  firebrands  in  their 
hands  or  mouths.  They  soon  ascertained  that  these  were 
leaves  which  they  folded  within  each  other,  and  from  which, 
when  lighted,  they  proceeded  to  inhale  and  then  puff  out 
the  smoke.  The  surprise  expressed  at  this,  to  the  Spaniards, 
novel  habit,  was  very  great,  but  they  soon  learned  to  adopt 
it.  The  natives  called  the  plant  cohiba,  and  the  word  tabaco 
was  applied  to  a  tube  they  sometimes  used.  Different 
shapes  of  tabaca  or  tubes  were  seen :  a  very  common  form 
consisted  of  a  small  straight  tube  with  two  branches  at  one 
end,  which  were  inserted  in  the  nostrils.  This  mode  of 
using  the  plant  speedily  occasioned  semi-stupefaction,  and 
was  used  by  the  priests  for  a  purpose  to  be  presently 
described. 

Some  little  attention  was  given  to  rearing  this  plant,  but 
beyond  this,  and  the  cultivation  of  cassava,  maize,  pepper, 
and  cotton,  very  littie  was  done  to  supplement  the  bounti- 
fulness  of  nature.  Their  agriculture  was  of  the  most  sim- 
ple character,  and  consisted  in  burning  off  the  dry  grass 
and  weeds :  the  signs  of  this  improvident  system  may  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica  to  this  day.  If  maize  was 
to^  be  planted,  the  earth  was  drilled  with  a  sharp-pointed 
Btick,  uid  four  or  five  grains  dropped  in  the  hole,  over  which 
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tha  earth  was  east  by  the  foot.  For  cassaya,  little  hillocks 
were  prepared,  into  which  a  few  pieces  of  the  root  were 
put.  As  among  all  uncivilised  nations,  this  work  was  chiefly 
acme  hj  women.    As  with  agriculture,  so  with  most  other 

Eortaits,  little  energy  was  displayed.  Not  only  the  earth, 
ot  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  yielded  so  easily  all  that  was 
required,  that  like  most  other  people  similarly  situated,  and 
having  no  artificial  wants,  they  mdulged  habits  of  indo- 
lence. Their  canoes  were  well  made,  of  various  sizes; 
aome  so  small  as  only  to  hold  a  single  person,  others  could 
receive  forty,  fifty,  or  even  more.  They  were  hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk  of  a  ceiba,  or  cotton  tree,  and  not  only 
propeUed,  but  guided  by  paddles.  Those  made  in  Jamaica 
were  of  a  very  superior  description  and  highly  ornamented. 
Columbus  measured  one  that  was  ninety-six  feet  in  length 
and  eight  broad.  They  were  formed  bv  the  agencv  of  fire 
and  the  stone  hatchets  still  occasionally  discovered.  The 
weapons  seen  among  the  people  were  of  a  very  simple 
kind;  a  sort  of  wooden  swora,  clubs  and  lances,  hard- 
ened at  the  end  by  fire,  and  sometimes  tipped  by  a  flint 
or  the  sharp  bone  of  a  fish,  completes  the  list. 

They  haa  fishing  hooks  made  of  bone,  and  fastened  to  a 
bark  line.  For  larger  fish  they  used  lances  as  harpoons, 
and  they  had  fishing  nets  made  of  cotton  and  of  fibres. 
The  most  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing  used  among  them 
is  thus  described  by  Oviedo.  He  says :  **  The  Indians  of 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  go  a  fishing  with  the  remora,  or  sucking 
fish.  The  owner  on  a  calm  morning  carries  it  out  to  sea, 
secured  to  his  canoe  by  a  small  but  strong  line,  many 
fathoms  in  length ;  and  the  moment  the  creature  sees  a 
fish  in  the  water,  though  at  a  great  distance,  it  darts  away 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  soon  fastens  upon  it. 
The  Indian  in  the  mean  time  loosens  and  lets  go  the  line, 
which  is  provided  with  a  buoy  that  keeps  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  serves  to  mark  the  course  which  the  remora 
has  taken,  and  he  pursues  it  in  his  canoe  until  he  conceives 
his  game  to  be  nearly  exhausted  and  run  down.  He  then, 
taking  up  the  buoy,  ^;radually  draws  the  line  towards  the 
■bore,  the  remora  still  adhering  with  inflexible  tenacitjr  to 
its  prqr.**  In  this  way  turtle  have  been  caught,  if  we  beheve 
the  teatimofiy  of  Oviedo,  Herrara,  and  Peter  Martyr.  \ 
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There  was  only  a  very  little  ^old  found  among  the 
natives  of  Jamaica.  It  was  obtamed  by  digging  small 
holes  by  the  side  of  a  rapid  part  of  a  river.  As  the 
water  flowed  through  these,  portions  of  the  sediment  were 
deposited :  if  any  sign  of  metal  was  observed,  the  sands 
were  collected  and  subjected  to  repeated  washings  until 
the  grains  were  separated.  The  process  was  rude  in  the 
extreme,  but  was  imitated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  caused 
basins  to  be  hollowed  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Minho 
near  the  Longville  Estate.  The  Indians  wrought  the 
gold  they  obtained  into  flat  plates  and  coronets,  and  used 
it  also  to  form  the  noses,  eyes,  and  some  other  parts  of 
masks  made  out  of  wood,  but  the  use  of  which  is  not 
known. 

Like  many  people  who  are  given  to  habits  of  indolence, 
they  displayed  considerable  grace  and  activity  in  dancing 
and  other  amusements.  Not  only  the  evening,  but  fre- 
quently the  whole  night  was  spent  in  dancing :  this  they 
accompanied  with  songs,  and  also  the  rude  music  of  a 
kind  of  drum.  They  had  sdso  a  sort  of  timbrel  made  with 
shells,*  but  this  could  only  be  used  by  the  chief  person  of 
the  village.  These  dances  were  often  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  were  not  unfrequently  very  licentious 
in  their  character.  Sometimes  the  performers  waved  palm 
branches  as  they  danced,  and  often  these  festivities  were 
connected  with  religious  ceremonies. 

A  very  favourite  ^me  among  the  people  was  called  Bato : 
men  and  women  jomed  in  it,  and  each  considerable  village 
had  a  ground  set  apart  for  the  game.  Sometimes  the 
village  was  divided  into  two  parties ;  occasionally  one  village 
played  against  another,  in  which  case  the  conquered  regaled 
the  conquerors  at  a  feast.  It  was  played  with  a  light  elastic 
ball,  curiously  compounded  of  roots  and  herbs.  This  was 
thrown  from  one  to  another,  and  was  not  only  caught  by 
the  hand,  but  on  the  head,  shoulders,  elbow,  knee,  back,  or 
foot,  and  thence  propelled  again  with  wonderful  dexterity. 
Sometimes  mimic  fights  or  tournaments  were  organised,  but 
what  commenced  in  sport  often  terminated  in  bloodshed. 
The  women,  and  even  men  had  their  household  pets,  parrots 
eepeeiall;^,  and  also  alo68,  a  small  dog  which  never  bi^^ked. 
In  their  intercourse  with  each  other  they  appear  gene- 
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n!Dj  to  hATe  been  kind.  They  were  extremely  so  io  the 
•tnjjigers  who  first  visited  these  shores.  Many  touching 
instances  of  Uiis  are  given  in  the  records  of  the  voyages  of 
Colmnbns;  and  when  that  creat  mariner  was  wrecked 
upon  the  northern  coast  of  Uiis  island,  and  on  another 
occasion  at  Havti,  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  was  exhi- 
bited in  a  stri&ing  manner.  The  utter  extermination  of 
these  races  by  the  Spaniards  is  one  of  the  darkest  blots 
opon  the  nage  of  history. 

As  to  uie  moral  punty  of  the  people  little  can  be  said. 
They  were  grossly  licentious,  but  touth  requires  that  it 
ahoold  be  recorded  that  even  here  they  do  not  contrast 
nnfaTonrably  with  their  conquerors.  The  tale  of  lust  and 
npine,  inseparable  from  the  complete  record  of  Spanish 
occupation,  is  sickening  in  the  exti^me.* 

Their  mode  of  government  was  very  simple  in  its  character, 
▼et  not  altogether  devoid  of  dignity.  The  princes  or  chief- 
tains were  oalled  caciques.  In  some  of  the  small  islands  a 
few  men  of  energy  obtained  authori^  over  a  number  of  infe- 
rior chiefs.  Thus  Hayti  was  divided  into  five  principalities, 
0ome  of  which  were  ruled  by  caciques  of  very  considerable 
ability.  There  was  one  custom  in  relation  to  these  chiefs  of 
Tery  questionable  advantage.  It  was  not  thought  right  that 
they  should  die  like  ordinary  mortals,  and  so  when  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  near  their  end,  they  were  strangled. 
A  cacique  might  suffer  one  of  the  common  people  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  wa^,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  other- 
wise they  were  left  in  their  hammocks,  with  bread  and 
water  near  at  hand,  to  die  in  solitude.  The  departed  chief 
was  disembowelled,  the  bodv  dried  in  an  oven,  and  then 
placed  in  a  cave.  Occasionally  the  remains  of  the  common 
people  were  burnt,  more  frequently  they  were  buried,  but  with 
far  less  ceremony  than  the  caciaues.  Among  the  Caribbs 
it  was  usual  to  bury  one  of  the  living  wives,  or  sometimes 
one  of  the  slaves,  with  a  chief,  t  The  dignity  of  cacique 
was  hereditary,  with  certain  restrictions.  Among  his  many 
wires  there  was  one  who  was  chief  or  ^ueen.  If  she  had 
ehildren  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  title,  but  if  she  was 
childless  the  di^ty  did  not  go  to  the  brothers  of  the 
saeifMS  or  their  descendants,  as  in  Europe,  but  to  the 
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eldest  sister  and  her  offspring.*  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  was  that  her  childjren  must  belong  to  the  fayoored 
family,  but  the  supposed  children  of  the  brothers  might 
only  be  such  by  repute,  and  not  in  fact.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  that  Anacaona  became  cacique 
or  princess  of  one  of  the  proyinces  of  Hayti  on  the  death  of 
her  brother  Behechio. 

It  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  religious  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines.  Like  almost  eyerjr  people  they 
beUeyed  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  JSe  was 
immortal,  inyisible,  omnipotent,  but  not  uncreated;  for 
he  had  a  mother  who  presided  either  in  the  sun  or  moon. 
He  was  called  by  seyeral  names,  chiefly  by  that  of  Joeahunaf 
and  liyed  in  the  skies,  but  they  neyer  yentured  to  address 
worr.hip  to  him.  They  had  a  number  of  inferior  deities,  to 
whom  they  offered  the  homage  they  withheld  from  the 
Supreme.  These  were  called  Zemes.  They  were  of  seye- 
ral kinds ;  each  cacique  had  one  as  his  peculiar  diyinity. 
Some  belonged  to  families,  but  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  equally  beneficent  to  any  one  who  happened  to  possess 
them;  nence  they  were  often  stolen,  just  as  Bachel  carried 
away  the  gods  of  her  father  Laban.  The  size  and  shape 
of  these  idols  yaried  greatly  ;  some  were  made  of  cotton  ;t 
most  were  so  small  that  they  could  be  bound  to  the 
forehead  of  the  owner  when  goin^  to  battle,  to  shield 
him  from  danger ;  others  were  considerably  larger,  t  One 
preseryed  to  a  recent  date,  and  probably  now  in  eidsU 
ence,  is  described  as  being  ''  about  seyen  inches  in  height, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  pulyerised  stone,  bued 
to  the  hardness  and  consistency  of  granite,  and  represent- 
ing the  rude  features  of  a  human  being ;  a  flattened  head, 
with  knobs  on  each  side  representing  ears,  and  fixed  on  a 
conical  base.**  To  some  of  these  idols  particular  powers 
oyer  the  elements,  seasons,  riyers,  seas,  woods,  &o«,  were 
ascribed. 

Like  most  other  nations  whose  legends  haye  been  ex- 
amined, these  people  had  traditions  which,  though  strangely 

'  *  Peter  Martyr.    "  Decade  "  8,  book  ix.  pp.  148. 
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peirerted,  dearly  indieate  a  misty  acquaintanoe  with  the 
bets  of  creation.  In  Hayti  there  was  a  large  cayem  of  a 
Tenr  remarkable  character,  in  which  were  images,  and  to 
which  in  times  of  drought  the  natives  would  come  with 
offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It  was  from  this  place  the 
mm  and  moon  were  said  to  have  issued.*  Men  came  from 
another  cayem,  Peter  Martyr  says  from  two  cavemSy  one 
large,  from  which  big  men  came,  while  a  smaller  caye  ]^o- 
du^  those  of  a  lesser  stature.  They  were  for  a  long  tmie 
destitute  of  companions,  but  one  day  they  saw  strange  crea- 
tures that  proy^  to  be  women :  these  they  could  not  catch 
at  first,  as  they  were  so  slippery.  The  feat  was  at  last 
accomplished  by  some  hard,  rough-handed  men,  and  so  the 
world  was  peopled.  A  tradition  of  the  deluge  also  existed : 
it  was  beheye^  to  have  coyered  the  whole  earth,  leaving 
only  islands,  which  were  once  mountain  tops. 

In  some  of  the  villages  houses  were  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  their  religion.  These  were  under  the  charge 
of  priests,  caUed  Butios  ;  they  professed  to  see  visions,  to 
dream  dreams,  and  to  foretell  coming  events.  Protracted 
fastings,  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  in  the  way  they  used  it, 
produced  these  trances.  These  men  were  accustomed  to 
paint  their  bodies  with  pictures  of  the  Zemes,  and  their 
influence  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  they  possessed 
of  the  healing  art.  They  however  made  great  use  of 
charms  and  incantations.  Like  the  African  Myal  man  of 
the  present  day,  they  appeared  to  suck  certain  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  their  patients,  and  would  then  exhibit  substances 
they  professed  to  have  brought  away.t  At  other  times 
they  would  assert  that  they  had  banished  the  malady  to 
the  sea,  to  the  mountains,  or  to  some  distant  part.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  Jamaica,  quotes 
from  Lopes  de  Gomara  to  the  foUowing  effect. 

He  says  the  Butios  used  tobacco  to  dream  and  see  visions 
by.  Thejr  "  do  eat  of  this  bray'd  or  made  small,  but  the 
amoke  of  it  is  taken  into  the  nostrils  when  they  are  to  give 
answers,  by  which  they  see  many  visions,  being  not  them- 
aelves :  the  fury  being  over,  they  recount  for  the  will  of  God 
what  they  have  seen.  "When  they  cure  they  shut  them- 
nhres  wiUi  the  sick»  surround  him,  smoaUng  him  wiUi  the 
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same,  suck  ont  of  his  shoulders  what  they  say  was  the 
disease,  showing  a  stone  or  bone  they  haa  kept  in  their 
mouth,  which  women  do  keep  as  relics."* 

Occasionally  grand  festiyals  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
Zemes.  A  day  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  caciques, 
the  people  from  all  parts  would  assemble.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed,  in  which  men  and  women  appeared  in 
their  ornaments,  the  younger  females  naked.  The  cacique 
marched  at  the  head,  beating  a  drum,  but  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  house  where  the  idols  were,  and  into  which 
the  women  went  singing,  and  bearing  baskets  of  cakes  and 
flowers.  These  the  Butios  received  with  loud  cries,  and 
having  offered  to  the  Zemes,  broke  and  distributed  to  the 
heads  of  families :  these  fragments  were  kept  as  amulets. 
Some  of  the  people  thrust  short  sticks  in  their  mouths 
to  occasion  vomiting,  the  females  danced,  and  songs  were 
sung  in  praise  of  the  Zemes  and  the  caciques. 

The  priests  were  far  from  honest  in  their  proceedings. 
Once  a  party  of  Spaniards  surprised  some  people  who  were 
listening  to  sounds  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  of 
the  Zemes,  and  which  were  received  as  oracles.  On  break- 
ing the  image  it  was  found  that  it  was  hollow,  and  that  a 
tube  passed  from  it  to  a  bed  of  leaves,  under  which  an 
Indian  was  concealed,  to  produce  the  sounds  they  heard. 

Many  of  their  dances  were  closely  connected  with  their 
religious  worship,  and  symbolized  the  more  remarkable 
events  in  their  history.  The  songs  with  which  they  were 
accompanied  were  called  Areytoi.  In  some  of  these  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  departed  caciques  were  related  in  a . 
sort  of  metrical  history,  very  much  the  same  as  Homer 
sung  the  praise  of  Trojan  heroes.  Other  songs  were  of  a 
sacred  character,  and  had  reference  to  their  reugious  faith, 
while  others  were  prophetic.  Among  this  class  was,  it  is 
said,  one  which  predicted  that  strangers,  covered  with 
clothing  and  armed  with  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
heaven,  would  come  among  them.  These  songs  were  taught 
the  children  of  the  caciques  by  the  Butios,  and  were  ao* 
companied  with  the  music  of  the  drum  and  the  land  of 
timbrel  before  described,  called  a  maguey,  t 


*  Peter  Martyr  goes  mora  into  details  in  hia  ••  DeoadaSv"  l,book  il* 
pp.  SM4,  and  "  Deeade**  7,  book  z.  p.  877. 
t  Ibid.    •«D«sade'* S, book  viL pp.  188,  18S,  Ae. 
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Siieh  were  the  habits  and  cu8tom8  of  these  people.  ^  The 
only  qoestioii  that  now  remains  has  relation  to  their  ideas 
of  a  ratnre  world.  They  supposed  that  the  dead  roamed 
about  at  ni^t,  and  remained  m  gloomy  retreats  during  the 
day ;  occasionally  they  were  said  to  minde  with  the  living 
and  Tistt  them  in  bed.  They  might  be  known  by  a  parti- 
enlar  sign  on  their  person.  Such  howeyer  was  not  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  been  good  in  their  lifetime.  They  were 
taken  to  a  place  of  happiness  (uJled  Coyaba.  Here  they 
were  imited  to  all  they  hM  loved  best  upon  earth.  In  this 
happy  valley  th^  were  regaled  with  luscious  firuits,  chief 
of  inueh  the  goava  and  mamey  were  mentioned.  No  cares 
or  amdeties  custurbed  their  peace ;  but  all  who  remember 
the  haUts  of  their  life^  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
thqr  anticipated  unlimited  sensual  gratification  as  one  of 
iho  hifjbMi  eqjoymenti  of  the  fbture  state. 


PEEIOD  II. 

J?Vow  Conquest  by  tlie  English^  1666,  to  the  great 

Earthquake^  1692. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL    BYENTS. 

Tub  groator  uumbor  of  wriiors  ou  Jamaica  history  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
motives  which  induced  Oliver  Cromwell  to  undertake  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  their  views  have  not 
unnaturally  been  affected  by  the  opinion  they  had  previously 
formed  of  the  general  character  of  that  remarkable  man. 

The  investigations  of  Carlyle  and  others  of  late  years 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  better  understanding  of  that 
period  of  English  history ;  facts  which  prejudice  had  con- 
cealed for  nearly  two  centuries  have  been  brought  to  li^ht, 
and  error Sy  disseminated  from  generation  to  generationt 
have  been  corrected.  Without  entering  into  details,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  British 
traders  and  colonists  in  the  West  Indies  were  such  as  no 
man  really  concerned  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  his 
country  could  behold  without  resentment,  or  refrain  from 
taking  measures  to  redress  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  was 
afforded.  That  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  dvnasty  had  tamely 
submitted  to  Spanish  arrogance  and  cruelty,  was  no  reason 
why  a  true-hearted  Englishman  like  Cromwell  should  do 
the  same. 

As  soon  as  the  Protector  was  able  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  relations  of  the  British  nation  with  foreign  powers, 
he  proceeded  to  vindicate  its  honour  where  it  had  been 
treated  with  indignity.  The  nllant  Blake,  having  humbled 
the  Datoh  by  %  sucoesaion  d  brilliant  vietories,  was  sent  in 
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the  year  1655  with  a  weU-appointed  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  soon  adjusted,  in  his  own  practical  manner, 
sundry  disputes  with  different  states.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany 
was  compelled  to  give  indemnity  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
English  merchants,  and  the  pirates  of  Barbary  were  taught 
a  wholesome  lesson.  These  victories  were  not  without 
effect  in  securing  relirious  liberty  for  the  persecuted  Wal- 
denses,  a  race  in  which  Cromwell  and  his  secretary  Milton 
were  deeply  interested. 

The  attention  of  the  Protector  was  not  however  wholly 
engaflied  by  these  undertakings :  another  fleet  had  been  pre- 
parea,  the  destination  of  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 
vThen  the  sealed  orders  were  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  commanders  were  instructed  "  to  obtain  an  establish- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  West  Indies  which  is  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards.**    Had  Blake  been  in  command,  it  is  very 

Eobable  that  Spanish  dominion  in  the  West  Indies  would 
ve  been  annihilated,  and  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Bico 
have  become  British  colonies;  but  this  naval  hero  was 
engaged  elsewhere,  and  so  the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
entnuted  to  Admiral  Penn,  and  that  of  the  army  to 
General  Yenables. 

That  neither  of  these  men  were  to  be  trusted  seems 
almost  indisputable :  they  were  both  willing  to  serve  the 
eause  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  when  opportunity  offered,  but 
whether  Cromwell  had  any  reason  to  question  their  fidelity 
is  not  so  clear.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  not  free  from 
suspicion,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account  he  appointed 
three  commissioners  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
were  invested  with  power  to  control  the  operations  of  the  com- 
manders.   Their  names  were  Butler,  Searle,  and  Winslow. 

Divided  responsibility  usually  results  in  disaster,  and  in 
this  case  a  variety  of  causes  combined  to  aumient  the 
danger.  The  force  under  the  command  of  Penn  and 
Yenables  numbered  between  six  and  seven  thousand  soldiers 
and  sailors.  OT  the  former  only  a  very  small  proporticm 
were  veterans,  or  even  men  of  military  experience,  maiiY 
were  volunteers,  and  more  were  far  better  acquainted  with 
jails  and  vagabondage  than  martial  exjdoits.  It  is  quite 
tme  that  victories  have  been  won  by  armies  no  better  oon- 
fltitiited,  but  in  such  cases  they  have  been  commanded  hj 
ot  a  hi^^ier  order  than  Penn  or  Y enables* 
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It  has  been  customary  with  Spanish  writers  to  speak  of 
this  West  Indian  invasion  as  whoUy  unwarranted  and  un- 
provoked.  Some  English  authors  and  writers  of  Jamaiea 
history  have  impugned  the  motives  of  Cromwell  in  directing 
it,  yet  it  may  not  imreasonably  be  asserted  that  few  warlike 
expeditions  have  had  so  good  a  warrant.  Fortunately,  one 
of  the  most  clear  and  convincing  state  papers  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  these  times  is  extant  in  reference  to  these 
transactions.  It  was  originally  written  in  Latin  by  the  poet 
Milton,  Cromwell's  secretary,  and  an  English  translation 
of  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  collective  edition  of  his 
prose  works.* 

The  cruel  wrongs  endured  by  Englishmen  from  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  are  fully  recapitulated  by 
Milton,  including  not  only  such  wholesale  massacres  as 
those  at  St.  Eitts  in  1629,  at  Tortuga  in  1687,  and  at 
Santa  Cruz  in  1650 ;  but  a  number  of  attacks  on  English 
vessels,  accompanied  by  plunder,  and  often  by  the  murder 
or  torture  of  the  crew,  the  latter  often  followed  by  hope- 
less slavery  in  the  mines.  The  plea  put  forth  by  the 
Spaniards  that  dominion  in  these  seas  belonged  to  them 
exclusively,  by  right  of  discovery  and  the  authoritv  of  tiie 
pope,  is  ably  dealt  with.  That  Cromwell  had  ample  justi- 
ncation  for  his  dealings  with  the  Spanish  nation  tnere  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  when  Milton,  tnie  to  his  deep  religious 
convictions,  wrote  of  "the  most  noble  opportunities  of 
promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  we  do  not  doubt  will  appear  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  our  late  expedition  to  the  West  Indies/*  he 
described  his  own  aspirations  and  those  of  Cromwell,  but 
certainly  not  those  of  many  who  at  that  time  went  forth  to 
the  Western  Archipelago. 

The  armament  was  fitted  out  by  General  Desborough, 
and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  December,  1654. 
At  the  end  of  next  January  it  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dissensions  which  even  tlius  early  had 
arisen  between  the  commanders,  a  number  of  colonists 
joined  it.  The  4000  soldiers  who  had  sailed  from  England 
were  reinforced  by  8000  volunteers  from  Barbadoes,  Nevis, 
and  some  other  islands;  additions  were  made  to  the  ori^pal 
fleet  of  thirty  ships,  and  on  the  Slst  of  Hareh  the  oombined 
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forees  safled  for  Hayti,  and  reached  their  destination  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1655. 

The  cahimitieB  whieh  befell  the  expedition  at  this  place 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  Jamaica.  They 
furnish  the  darkest  blot  on  the  history  of  the  Protectorate. 
What  better  ooold  be  expected  when  neither  admiral,  general, 
or  oommissioners  worked  in  unison  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
other  eanses  helped  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  Pepys  in 
his  diary  giyes  his  aathority  for  recording  a  statement 
■erioiisly  reflecting  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  admiral ; 
while  Bridges,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Jamaica,*'  refers  to  an 
alleged  snbsenrience  on  the  part  of  Yenables  to  female 
ehanns.*  Ifr.  Hill,  in  his  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Jamaica 
History,**!  tells  as  a  fact,  received  as  historical  in  Hayti,  of 
mn  attachment  on  the  part  of  Yenables  to  a  Spanish  young 
Imdy,  taken  on  board  his  vessel  from  a  prize.  This  lady, 
though  not  reciprocating  his  feeling,  managed,  it  is  said, 
00  to  influence  him  as  to  lead  him  into  errors  which  made 
the  capture  of  Santo  Domingo  almost  impossible.  What- 
ever share  cowardice  and  folly  had  in  the  repulse,  the 
results  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme  ;  and  at  length  the 
troops  were  re-embarked,  after  sufiering  loss,  not  only  from 
the  enemy,  but  by  hunger  and  disease.  One-third  of  those 
who  arrived  in  the  ships  must  have  been  cut  off,  for  when 
the  fleet  sailed  for  Jamaica,  sailors  and  soldiers  only 
numbered  6550  men,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Yenables.  Winslow,  one  of  the  commissioners,  died  soon 
mfter  leaving  Hayti. 

On  the  9tA  of  May,  1655  (just  one  hundred  and  sixty- 

Sfs  after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  island),  the 
tish  fleet  rounded  the  point  of  Caguaya,  or  Port  Boyal 
ma  it  is  now  termed,  and  anchored  off  Passage  Fort.  No 
opposition  of  a  serious  character  was  offered,  the  fire 
CI  the  few  guns  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  the  landins 
of  the  troops  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and 
the  four  or  five  hundred  colonists,  who  had  been  hastily 
gathered  together  as  the  fleet  appeared  in  sight,  fled  to- 
wuds  Spanish  Town.  Instead  of  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
^irrait,  time  was  wasted  in  holding  a  council  of  war,  at 
wiiieh  it  was  decided  to  advance  against  the  capital  and 

^  BridsM'  ••  AqqaU,'*  vol.  L  p.  SOS.  ^ 

f  Hm*t  ••  Lights  sad  BhAdowm**  pp.  18, 19. 
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seize  it  without  delay.  The  troops  had  hardly  began 
their  march,  the  rear  in  fact  was  not  yet  in  motion,  when 
Yenables  discovered  that  there  were  woods  between  the  fort 
and  the  city :  these  it  was  feared  might  conceal  a  foe,  and 
the  general  having  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  went  on 
boa^  ship  to  spend  the  night.  While  the  troops  were  thus 
left  exposed  to  the  night  air  loaded  with  the  miasma  of  the 
adjacent  swamps,  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  Town,  in 
which  they  might  have  slept  securely  had  they  been  led  by 
a  man  of  spirit,  were  busily  engaged  in  hiding  their  more 
valuable  effects.  Next  day  the  troops  advanced,  and  as 
they  drew  near  the  little  city  a  flag  of  truce  approached, 
negotiations  commenced,  and  Yenables,  instead  of  com- 
pleting them  in  the  city,  which  was  utterly  defenceless  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  plain,  marched  his  troops  back  once 
more  to  the  swamp-surrounded  fort  I  How  they  passed  the 
night  may  be  faintly  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  visited 
the  spot ;  but  morning  came  at  last,  and  ere  long  the  abbot 
and  the  town-major  of  Spanish  Town  appeared  to  treat 
with  the  invaders,  and  gravely  assured  General  Yenables 
that  while  the  terms  were  under  discussion  he  and  his  men 
should  be  unmolested.  Whether  this  speech  awakened 
Yenables  to  a  sense  of  the  absurd  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself,  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  that  he 
now  told  the  ambassadors  that  the  army  had  come  to  occupy 
the  island,  and  demanded  immediate  supplies  for  its  sup- 
port. These  were  granted,  though  for  another  week  the 
troops  remained  inactive.  An  offer  was  made  that  if  the 
Spaniards  would  become  British  subjects  they  should  retain 
their  possessions,  or  if  they  wished  to  return  to  Europe 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  they  declared  that  they 
had  no  other  home  than  Jamaica,  and  would  rather  die  in 
it  than  beg  their  bread  in  another  country. 

The  governor  of  the  island  at  this  time  was  Don  Aruoldi 
Sasi,  an  old  man,  not  destitute  of  courace,  but  wanting  in 
that  promptness  of  action  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  force  the  English  back  to  their  ships,  a  step  which  was 
strongly  xuaed  upon  him  by  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 
On  the  11th  of  May  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed. 
They  provided  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to 
leave  the  island  could  do  bo»  but  they  were  only  to  take 
with  them  wearing  appard  and  food  sufficient  for  the  voyage. 
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Time  was  allowed  for  this,  and  the  colonists  availed  them- 
selves  of  it  to  retire  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  with  all 
their  Taluables  and  slaves.  Previous  to  this,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  but  a  Portuguese, 
I>on  Aoosta,  who  had  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty, 
sent  a  negro,  who  is  also  described  as  a  priest,  to  remon- 
rtrate  against  this  breach  of  faith.  The  unfortunate  am- 
bassador was  hanged,  and  Don  Acosta  retaliated  on  his 
cruel  countrymen  by  informing  the  English  commander  of 
the  places  where  the  cattle  were  secreted. 

At  last  the  British  troops  entered  the  city  and  took 
possession  of  the  empty  dwellings.  There  was  not  much 
left  to  plunder,  but  that  little  was  soon  appropriated, 
mnd  such  houses  as  were  not  re<]uired  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  were  destroyed.  Some  diligence  was  displayed  in 
diggmff,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  hidden  treasure :  a  good  deal  of  copper  money  about  " 
the  sixe  of  a  farthing  was  discovered,  but  no  gold  or  silver. 
To  these  copper  deposits  the  list  of  secreted  money  so  often 
spoken  of  as  existmg  in  Cuba  doubtless  referred.*  The 
stories  of  buried  treasure,  long  handed  down  among  the 
English  settlers,  are  still  occasionally  heard,  and  spots  are 
even  now  pointed  out  in  which  it  is  supposed  they  are 
hidden. 

A  small  leaven  of  puritan  feeling  and  a  large  amount  of 
ruffianism  led  the  troops  into  a  display  of  energy  of  an- 
other kind.  Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jago  de  la  Yega,  as  it  was 
then  called,  contained  an  abbey  and  two  churches :  these 
were  demolished,  and  the  beUs  melted  down  for  shot.  The 
mnti-papal  feeling  which  led  the  men  to  call  these  places 
the  Bed  and  White  Cross  Churches,  and  then  to  destroy 
them,  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  thought  that  they  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  purer  worship. 
^  Events  of  a  painful  nature  soon  followed ;  the  miserable 
disputes  between  Penn  and  Yenables  became  more  bitter. 
The  troops  were  not  properly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
what  they  had  was  bad  in  quahty.  A  letter  written  by 
General  Fortescue  asserts  that  for  forty-eight  hours  the 
■oUien  in  Spanish  Town  had  been  wittiout  food.  This  was 
in  tlie  middle  of  May :  in  another  month  two  thousand 
or  about  one  half  of  the  army,  were  prostrated  by>#ick* 
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ness.  The  swamps  near  Passage  Fort,  and  bad  and  insuf- 
ficient food,  had  done  their  work,  and  now  want  of  clothing 
and  medicine  began  to  be  experienced.  The  contractors  for 
the  expedition  were  no  douot  very  guilty,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  the  infatuated  soldiery  had  ruthlessly  destroyed 
yast  numbers  of  the  herds  of  cattle  which  a  httle  before 
had  covered  the  plains  around  Spanish  Town  and  that  on 
the  edge  of  which  Elingston  now  stands.  General  Yen- 
ables  soon  fell  ill,  and  only  five  field  officers  were  left  fit  for 
duty.  When  matters  had  thus  reached  a  crisis,  a  council 
of  war  was  held.  It  was  recommended  that  Venables 
should  return  to  England  and  represent  the  condition  of 
the  army.  But  Penn,  not  thinking  it  desirable  that  the 
general  should  reach  England  before  him,  at  once  set  sail 
with  a  portion  of  the  fleet.  Venables  followed ;  and  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that,  on  arriving  in  England, 
they  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell.  Venables, 
in  a  narrative  preserved  in  the  council  chamber  of  Jamaica, 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  conduct.  It  was  simply  indefen- 
sible. It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,*  but  no  dynasty  could  be  effectually  served 
hj  such  an  incompetent  man.  He  brought  reproach  and 
dishonour  on  the  British  flag,  and  then  left  his  unhappy 
soldiers  to  perish. 

The  command  of  the  ships  still  remaining  in  the  harbour 
was  taken  by  Goodson,  a  man  of  sterling  piety  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  British  seaman.  Major-General  Fortescue 
assumed  command  of  the  army ;  he  also  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  enjoyed,  as  he  deserved,  the  confidence  of  the 
Protector.  Notwithstanding  the  demoralised  state  of  the 
army,  he  had  shown  considerable  activity  in  sending  parties 
after  the  fugitive  Spaniards  and  their  slaves,  who  hung 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Spimish  Town,  surprising  small 
bodies  of  stragglers.  Some  fifty  of  these  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  half  that  number  killed.  When  he  was  left  to 
the  supreme  command  he  found  that  Don  Sasi  had  been 
able  to  get  over  to  Cuba,  leaving  a  considerable  number  of 
men  and  their  alavea  to  harass  the  English,  encouraged 
bv  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  return  wiui  reinforcements. 
Fortesoae  had,  some  time  before,  pointed  out  to  Venables 
the  road  Don  Sasi  had  taken,  i^  the  route  by  which  he 

*  Bridges,  4e« 
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might  be  pursued.  When  he  could  act  independently,  that 
wary  Spaniard  had  made  good  his  escape. 

By  this  time  Cromwell  had  been  informed  of  the  disaster 
at  Hayti  and  the  capture  of  Jamaica.  While  indignant 
£hat  so  little  had  been  effected,  he  was  not  the  man  to  lose 
any  advantage,- however  imperfect,  and  he  at  once  took  the 
needful  measures  to  preserve  and  improve  the  new  colony. 
Sedgewicke  was  immediately  despatched  to  supply  the  place 
of  Winslow,  and  furnished  with  the  requisite  mstructions, 
together  with  reinforcements  and  provisions.  Cromwell, 
though  he  had  expected  some  more  important  conquest 
than  Jamaica,  was  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He 
saw  that  it  was  a  place  from  which  the  Spaniards  could  be 
assailed,  for  already  his  war  ships  and  privateers  were 
bringing  valuable  prizes  into  harbour.  Twelve  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  whose  carrying  trade  he  was  deter- 
mined to  suppress,  had  arrived  at  one  time.  Other  vessels 
Boon  followed,  and  from  these  prizes  the  necessities  of  the 
soldiers  were  opportunely  supplied.  Goodson,  who  could 
not  remain  inactive,  made  a  dash  at  St.  Martha,  on  the 
Spanish  Main ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  fled,  with  their 
valuables,  into  the  woods,  he  burnt  the  town,  captured  a 
few  ships,  and  thirty  brass  guns.* 

Letters  written  to  Fortescue  and  Goodson  by  Cromwell, 
during  the  autumn  of  1655,  have  been  preserved,  t  From 
that  addressed  to  the  former,  we  learn  that  supplies  had 
been  liberally  sent,  and  that  active  measures  had  been  taken 
to  secure  colonists  from  New  England  and  the  Windward 
Islands.  It  is  added :  ''  Both  in  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  you  will  have  what  men  and  women  we  can 
well  transport.'*  Fortescue  was  in  his  grave,  with  thou- 
sands beside  of  the  first  settlers,  ere  this  letter  reached 
the  island;  but  the  tide  of  emigration,  such  as  it  was, 
poured  in.  A  thousand  '* Irish  girls"  are  spoken  of  ;t  and 
no  doubt  many  made  good  wives  for  such  as  chose  to  settle 
down.  Scottish  ''  ro^es  and  vagabonds,*'  also  idluded  to, 
were  a  lees  desirable  mipertation ;  and  yet  modem  wisdom 
haa  helped  to  people  the  magnificent  provinces  of  Austn^ 
with  eolonists  of  a  still  worse  description. 

•  Ckwdfloa's  Wtt«r,  in  ««ThiirliM,'*  iv.  p.  ISO. 

f  Gain's  «  L«tlm  ol  OHvw  (>«BwdL      Letim,  141.14S* 

I  LoBft  voL  L  p.  tti. 
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Cromwell's  letter  to  Goodson  is  full  of  pious  references, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  warlike  directions.  For 
the  Spaniards  are  likely  to  send  **  a  good  force  into  the 
Indies.*'  Twenty  ships  have  been  already  sent  hj  Eng- 
land, and  seven  more  of  thirty  or  forty  guns  each  will  soon 
follow;  and  so  Cromwell  hopes  that  "  the  Lord  may  have 
blessed "  the  admiral,  so  that  he  may  fight  the  Spaniards ; 
a  people  upon  whom  the  Protector  looked,  not  without 
some  cause  at  that  time,  as  an  incarnation  of  evil. 

In  October,  1655,  Sedgewicke  arrived,  and  on  the  8th 
of  that  month  he  and  others  formed  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  executive  council  for  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Fortescue  was  president,  but  dying  immediately 
after  its  formation,  D'Oyley  took  his  place.  This  officer 
never  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Cromwell, 
who  suspected  him,  with  good  cause,  of  attachment  to  the 
Stuarts.  He,  however,  steadily  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fortifications,  and  as  letters  from  Eng- 
land and  the  statements  of  prisoners  justified  the  belief  that 
a  large  Spanish  fleet  would  soon  arrive,  he  strengthened 
Passage  Fort,  and  erected  a  battery  at  Careening  Point, 
mounting  twenty-one  guns. 

While  D'Oyley  is  thus  engaged,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
take  a  general  view  of  the  infant  colony  as  it  was  seen  by 
Sedgewicke  on  his  arrival.  The  brave  Fortescue,  writing 
to  the  Protector  not  long  before  his  death,  had  described 
Jamaica  as  a  "fruitful  and  pleasant  land,  and  a  fit  re- 
ceptacle for  honest  men."  But  these  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
greatest  want.  Others  wiser  than  himself,  as  he  modestly 
observed,  declared  it  to  be  the  best  land  upon  which  they 
had  ever  set  their  foot.  All  it  wanted  was  "  godly  society,'* 
and,  '*  for  the  present,  bread."  This  the  new  commissioner 
found  to  be  only  too  true.  Sedgewicke's  letters  describe 
the  army  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Manv  of  the 
officers  were  sick,  many  were  dead,  and  not  a  few  had 
left  the  island. 

The  mortality  among  the  soldiers  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  still  continued,  and  their  carcases  in 
nmneroos  instances  lay  nnburied  among  the  bushes  and 
on  the  highways.  The  living  were  more  like  ghosts  than 
men,  and  nombers  lay  about  the  streets  erying  piteously, 
''  Bread,  for  the  Lord's  sake/*    Distressing  as  these  scenes 
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were,  Sedgewicke  saw  plainly  that  tjiey  were  in  no  small 
degree  the  result  of  gross  neglect  and  reckless  folly. 
Twenty  thousand  cattle  had  been  killed,  and  the  rest 
driyen  so  wild  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch  them. 
Horses,  once  accounted  as  "  the  yermin  of  the  country,'* 
had  become  so  scarce  that  ships  had  been  sent  to  New 
England  to  fetch  some  from  thence.  Proyisions  had  been 
rooted  up  and  destroyed,  with  the  conniyance,  if  not  by 
the  command,  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  wished  to  throw 
eyery  obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of  colonisation,  being 
anxious  to  return  home. 

Vfhile  such  feelings  actuated  so  many  of  the  leading 
men,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  they  per- 
mitted deeds  which  tended  to  depreciate  the  yalue  of 
the  island  as  a  colony.  But  the  culpable  neglect 
of  property  required  for  daily  wants  is  less  explicable. 
Though  proyisions  were  scarce,  still  Sedgewicke  found 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  bread,  which  was  mostly  re- 
senred  for  the  use  of  parties  sent  into  the  interior,  but  it 
was  left  in  casks  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  open  air. 
Clothing,  shoes,  arms,  and  ironware  lay  about  the  shore, 
exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  thieyes.  Though  proyisions 
were  expected,  no  preparation  whateyer  had  been  made  to 
receiye  them.  Sedgewicke  wondered,  as  well  he  might, 
that  so  many  wise  men  who  had  been  before  him  should 
allow  the  property  of  the  state  to  be  thus  injured,  when  a 
few  men  might  haye  erected  a  shed,  at  least  to  coyer  it 
from  the  weather.  If  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
blame  Fortescue,  he  soon  discoyered  of  what  wretched 
materials  his  army  was  composed,  and  how  determined  the 
officers  were  to  throw  eyery  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settlement. 
He  had  broucht  a  thousand  tuns  of  proyision  with  him,  but 
he  was  told  tnat  not  a  man  could  be  spared  to  erect  a  shed 
to  receiye  it,  and  he  had  to  get  sailors  from  the  fleet,  by  whom 
a  storehouse,  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-fiye  in  width, 
was  erected  in  a  week.  Here  all  the  food  he  brought,  as 
well  as  what  he  could  find  undamaged,  was  stored  away,  a 
supply  sufficient  with  care  to  last  for  six  or  eight  months. 
There  was  no  longer  occasion  for  the  men  to  eat  dogs, 
eats,  rats,  and  lizards,  as  thej^  had  been  doinff.  Sedge- 
wieke  had,  howeyer,  graye  nusgiyings  as  to  the  future. 
B  was  the  eondaet  of  the  soldien  that  gaye  him  oonoem. 
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<<Such  kind  of  spirit  breathing  in  Englishmen/*  he 
said,  "  I  never  met  with  till  now."  Not  only  were  they 
unwilling  to  work  themselves,  but  they  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  others ;  while  choosing  rather  to  starve  than 
work,  they  claimed  all  the  land  near  the  town,  so  that 
Sedgewicke  could  with  great  difficulty  supply  land  to  a  few 
planters  who  had  lately  arrived.  He  could  not  refrain 
therefore  from  writing  to  the  Protector,  advising  him 
that  there  would  again  be  a  want  of  food  unless  further 
supplies  were  sent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  deadly  fever  of  the  West  Indies  was 
doing  its  work.  When  satiated  with  victims  from  among  the 
earlier  arrivals,  Colonel  Humphrey  (the  son  of  .the  Hum- 
phrey who  had  borne  the  sword  before  Bradshaw  at  the 
trial  of  Charles  I.)  arrived  with  his  regiment  of  850  men. 
Within  a  few  weeks  not  one-third  remained  fit  for  duty, 
and  among  these,  only  four  of  the  officers.  Tradition 
says  that  fifty  died  on  the  6th  of  November :  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  the  mortality  was  dreadful,  often  twenty 
a  day.  The  water  and  food  were  bad;  there  was  no 
proper  hospital  accommodation,  and  no  female  nurses. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  discontent,  desolation,  and 
death,  the  brave  Sedgewicke  kept  heart  of  hope,  like  a  true 
hero  as  he  was.  Cruisers  were  sent  out,  and  brought  in 
many  prizes.  The  parties  despatched  against  the  Sj^anish 
slaves,  who  kept  up  a  kind  of  guerilla  wiu^are,  met  with  oc- 
casional success,  and  many  slaves  were  brought  into  subjec- 
tion. A  number  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  never  completely 
amalgamated  with  the  Spaniards,  offered  to  surrender  on 
condition  that  they  might  remain  as  settlers,  or  leave  the 
colony :  among  these  were  a  few  Jews.  The  navy  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  exemption  from  the  sickness 
which,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  had  reduced  the  army  to 
less  than  half  its  original  strength.  Goodson  worked 
harmoniously  with  Sedgewicke,  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1666,  they  unitedly  issued  a  strong  proclamation,  to  the 
soldiers,  urging  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  proposing  to  allot  lands  to  each  man. 
The  officers,  who  declared  that  they  were  urged  bv  the 
importunities  of  the  men,  immediately  prepitf^  and  pe* 
sented  a  petition  to  D'Ovley,  urcing  tlie  necessity  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  island.    Of  course  it  could  not  be 
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complied  with,  but  it  no  doubt  helped  to  shorten  the  days 

of  the  gallant  Sedgewicke.    If  now  and  then  a  few  soldiers 

commenced   a   plantation,  it   was   soon   neglected    and 

orerrun  with  weeds,  though  some  gardens  established  by 

the  sailors  at  Green  Bay»  for  the  supply  of  vegetables 

and  herbs,  throve  well.  | 

Among  the  fugitive  Spaniards  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  mmine  and  disease  was  as  disastrous  as  among 
the  Enclish.  Some  five  hundred  are  supposed  to  have 
perished,  and  only  three  hundred  remained  in  huts  at 
Bio  Hoja  in  St.  Ann's.  Some  small  parties  also  still 
lingered  along  the  western  coast,  and  early  in  February 
a  party  of  a  hundred  soldiers  was  sent  against  them. 
About  sixty  were  found  in  ambush  near  Parratty  Point ; 
after  a  shght  engagement,  seven  of  these  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  the  rest  escaped.  From  the  prisoners  it 
was  learnt  that  a  force  of  a  thousand  men  was  soon  ex- 
pected at  Pedro  Point.  These  tidings  were  not  without  good 
results ;  the  prospect  of  an  attack  made  officers  and  men 
more  reasonable  for  a  time.  A  dozen  of  the  former  met 
together,  and  decided  that  if  the  island  was  planted,  the 
crops  would  be  luxuriant,  and  not  only  would  there  be 
an  abundance  of  food,  but  they  now  saw  what  the  sagacious 
Cromwell  had  observed  long  before,  that  the  island  was 
mdmirably  situated  for  inroads  on  the  Spanish  possessions, 
and  that  in  fact  it  might  become  the  magazine  of  all  the 
wealth  in  the  West  Indies.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of 
the  officers  remained  obstinate ;  they  failed  to  encourage 
the  men,  and  not  a  ship  sailed  for  England  without  crowds 
importuning  Sedgewicke  for  permission  to  return. 

In  April  bread  was  again  scarce.    The  soldiers  deserted,  f 

not  <mly  singly,  but  in  small  parties,  and  though  on  one  \ 

oecasion  three  out  of  a  band  of  twenty  were  executed,  the  l 

officers  generaUy  were  disposed  to  look  on  with  indifference.  1 

Six  oat  of  the  seven  mimsters  sent  by  Cromwell  with  the  ^ 

army  were    now  dead.      Trouble,  and  want  of  "godly  [ 

society*'  had  nearly  broken  Sedgewicke's  heart.  In  deep 
angnish  he  wrote  of  those  around  him:  **  I  believe  they 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  world;  a  people  so  lazy 
idle,  as  it  cannot  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  Enlish- 
that  such  blood  should  run  in  the  veins  of  any  bbm 
England,  to  unworthy,  slothful,  and  basely  secure^** 
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Still  he  felt  the  officers  were  most  blameworthy;  they 
alleged  the  men  were  nnwilling  to  work,  but  the  truth 
was,  '*  most  certain  that  they  are  not  willing  the  soldiers 
should  plant.'* 

Early  in  June  orders  came  that  Sedgewicke  should  as- 
sume  supreme  command,  but  his  days  of  heroic  toil  were 
nearly  over,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  his  noble  spirit  passed 
away.  His  sagacitjjr  discerned  the  serious  blow  the  retreat- 
ing Spaniards  had  mflicted  on  the  colony  in  liberating  their 
slaves.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  must  be 
brought  to  terms,  though  he  feared  their  total  destruction 
was  the  only  effectual  plan  of  subjugation.  They  have,  he 
wrote,  *'  no  moral  sense,  and  do  not  understand  what  the 

\  ]  laws  and  customs  of  civil  nations  mean :  we  know  not  how 
to  capitulate  or  treat  with  any  of  them ;  but  be  assured 
they  must  either  be  destroyed  or  brought  in  upon  some 
terms  or  other,  or  else  they  will  prove  a  great  discourage- 

{  ]  ment  to  the  settling  of  the  country.*'  Had  be  lived  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  subjection. 
But  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years  these  people — afterwards 
known  as  Maroons — ^with  numbers  continually  augmented 
by  runaway  slaves,  were  a  plague  to  the  colony.  To  sketch 
the  history  of  Maroon  depredations  would  be  impossible. 
They  became  less  ferocious  in  after  years,  but  in  the  earlier 
days  of  colonial  history  they  rarely  gave  quarter  to  any 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Soon  after  Sedgewicke  died  a 
party  of  forty  soldiers  were  cut  off  by  these  people  as  they 
straggled  carelessly  from  their  barracks.  Detachments  sent 
in  pursuit  only  killed  some  seven  or  eight,  for  the  Maroons 
readilpr  retired  into  mountain  fastnesses,  where  thejr  could 
exist  m  comfort  without  any  of  those  appliances  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  white  man. 

Sedgewicke*s  death  once  more  reinstated  D*Oyley  as 
governor.  This  general  was  in  secret  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  Apart  from  this  he  was  a  good  officer, 
though  by  no  means  well  fitted  for  any  other  than  a 
military  government.  It  is  not  very  easy,  irom  the  im- 
perfect records  of  these  troubled  times,  to  understand  clearly 
all  the  different  agencies  which  were  at  work  in  the  odony, 
bat  it  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  correctness  that 
hostility  to  the  planting  interest  and  to  civil  goyemment» 
oombined  with  hatred  k>  the  personal  adherents  of  Gram- 
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imO,   ezplmins  the  mrmkj  with  wlueli  D*0jk7  trmttd 

eeriain   perscniB.    Colonel  HoUip  wms  remored  firom  his 

eommmiid :  his  men  ehmrged  him  with  opptesakm,  and  ho 

wms  cashiered.    The  eharges  were  snbeeqnenily  deelaied 

&l8e,  mud  the  Proieet<v  reeeired  him  kindly.    The  tmth 

is,  he  demred  a  eirfl  instead  of  a  militsry  gorenmient,  and 

he  was  the  ''best  and  most  forward  jdanter**  in  the  eolooy, 

if  the  statement  of  Admiral  Goodson  is  to  be  beliered. 

Major  Throekmorton  was  aecnsed  of  insnbordinatioii, 
tried  by  a  eonrt-martial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  shot  next 
day.  Archbonld  wonld  ha^e  shared  the  same  fate,  but  the 
charge  was  too  trampery,  and  he  was  licqiiitted.  Barring- 
ton  is  the  name  of  another  officer  also  olmoxioas  to  the 
goremm*,  but  he  had  powerfol  friends  in  daOy  intercourse 
with  CSromwell,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  meddle  with  him. 
The  fact  is  that  these  men  had  opened  plantations  in  the 
fine  district  of  Liguany :  like  Holdip  and  all  planters  thsy 
desired  a  ciril  government.  This,  and  their  industry,  was 
enoogfa  to  condenm  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the 
leading  men  annmd  them. 

Cromwell,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sedge- 
wicke,  lost  no  time  in  supplying  his  place,  and  appointed 
General  Brayne,  who  had  been  goremor  of  Lochabar,  in 
Scotland.  Brayne  amved  on  the  14th  December,  1656, 
with  about  one  thousand  recruits.  About  the  same  time 
Goremor  Stokes  arrived  with  sixteen  hundred  persons 
(men,  women,  children,  and  negro  slaves)  from  Nevis.  It 
was  stinulated,  on  behalf  of  these  settlers,  that  masters 
should  have  the  same  proportion  of  land  assigned  for  their 
slaves  as  was  allowed  for  hired  or  indented  servants. 
Other  planters  came  bam  Bermuda  and  Barbadoes,  and 
about  Uiree  hundred  more  from  New  England.  These  last, 
after  much  hesitation,  were  persuaded  hj  the  favourable 
accounts  which  reached  them  of  the  fernlity  of  the  new 

When  men  of  substance  were  thus  being  attracted  to  the 
shores,  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  most 
unhealthy  spots  in  the  island  should  have  been  selected  for 
their  abode.  The  richness  of  the  soil  around  Port  Morant 
is  maiiestionable,  but  the  Spaniards  had  always  declared 
the  piaee  to  be  very  mihealthy.  Goodson,  however,  reeom- 
*  "  it,  and  Stokes  with  his  followers,  delighted  with  its 
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fertility,  settled  there.  Until  houses  could  be  erected  they 
dwelt  m  tents,  but  heavy  rains  soon  fell,  and  this  mis- 
fortune, combined  with  the  fatigue  and  exposure  insepar- 
able from  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement,  addeci  to 
the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the  spot,  speedily  occasioned 
a  frightful  mortality.  By  the  middle  of  January  three 
hundred  were  dead.  Still  these  brave  pioneers  persevered, 
and  not  only  proceeded  with  their  houses  but  erected  a 
fort.  At  the  end  of  February  Stokes  and  his  wife  both 
died ;  he  commended  his  three  sons  to  the  care  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  eldest  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  their 
descendants  continued  for  a  long'  time  to  occupy  land  in 
that  locality. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  mortality,  sweeping  away 
according  to  Long  two-thirds  of  these  planters  by  the  end 

|i  I  of  March,  they  still  persevered,  and  sixty  properties  ap- 
pear to  have  been  settled  according  to  a  return  published 
m  1671.  In  other  districts  more  favourable  to  European 
life  the  mortality  in  the  early  part  of  1667  was  very  great, 

i\  \  and  some  food  sent  from  England  being  exhausted,  a 
partial  famine  was  once  more  experienced. 

Brayne,  like  the  most  noble-minded  of  his  predecessors, 
still  toiled  on.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  cashiered  some  officers  who  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  employment  of  the  soldiers.  Where 
small  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  men  they  succeeded, 
in  many  cases  remarkably  well ;  but  where  they  were  em- 
ployed by  officers  and  planters  to  work  on  their  estates 
disastrous  results  too  often  followed.  The  natural  desire 
to  obtain  the  largest  possible  amount  of  work  from  the 
labourer  was  not  modified  by  the  reflection  that  a  tropical 
cUmate  is  ill-adapted  for  the  out-door  toil  of  the  European, 
unless  great  care  is  exercised ;  and  the  result  of  over  work 
and  exposure,  mingled  with  intemperate  and  dissolute 
habits,  occasioned  much  mortality  among  the  white  ser- 
vants. Free  emigration  was  in  consequence  greatly  retarded, 
4      md  the  colony  obtained  an  ill  name  which  it  has  not  en- 

>  i       tirely  lost  to  the  present  day. 

Alarmed  by  the  mortality  among  English  labourers, 
Brayne  was  induced  to  apply  to  Cromwell  for  an  importa- 
tion of  African  slaves,  enforcing  his  plea  by  the  argument 

j  i      that  as  their  masters  w<mld  have  to  pay  for  tbemf,  they 
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ironld  feel  a  greater  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their 
lires  than  in  tnat  of  mere  labourers,  and  therefore  be  more 
earefol  only  to  work  them  with  moderation. 

While  busily  engaged  in  raising  the  island  to  the  position 
of  a  flourishing  colony,  Brayne  did  not  forget  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  preparing  to  regain  it  if  possible.  Military  pre- 
cautions were  not  neglected.  The  buildings  at  Careening 
Point  were  sreatly  improved,  and  the  im^rtanoe  of  the 
spot  now  caUed  Port  Boyal  was  fully  recogmsed.  In  March 
a  couple  of  Spaniards  were  captured  by  a  hunting  party. 
They  stated  that  most  of  their  companions  were  gone  to 
Cuba,  but  that  about  two  hundred,  mcluding  women  and 
children,  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oristan.    A 

f   considerable  number  of  negroes  still  lurked  in  the  woods. 

'  Against  these  a  party  was  sent,  which  met  with  some  suc- 
cess, but  it  was  no  secret  that  a  vigorous  effort  would  soon 
be  made  to  recover  the  colony.  Ships  were  accordinglpr 
sent  home  to  ask  for  help,  and  these  bore  the  first  speci- 
mens of  exportable  produce  in  the  shape  of  a  few  tons  of 
fustic. 

The  effort  of  Brayne  in  fostering  a  love  for  agricultural 
pursuits  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers  remaining  in  the  colony  were 
unpaid,  while  those  who  had  returned  to  England  were  paid 
in  full.  This  could  not  fail  to  occasion  great  dissatis- 
faction,  though  Brayne  did  what  he  could^  to  allay  it,  by 
paying  a  portion  of  the  arrears  due  to  married  officers  out 
of  a  rand  at  his  disposal :  he  also  represented  the  injustice 
in  strong  terms  to  the  Protector.  In  other  respects  affairs 
generaUy  were  beginning  to  wear  a  more  hopeful  aspect. 
Provisions  were  plentiful.  Colonel  Barrington  and  other 
planters  had  succeed^  admirably  in  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  sugar  cane.  Small  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
were  now  to  be  seen  in  the  pastures,  and  by  August  of  the 
year  which  had  begun  so  disastrously  the  hearts  of  all  who 
were  not  negroes  or  bond  slaves  were  comforted.  For  these 
last,  the  now  undoubted  fertility  of  the  soil  only  promised 
an  increase  of  toiL  But  over  the  minds  of  all  men  a  tem- 
porary cloud  soon  cast  its  shadow.  Brayne  was  dying.  He 
nad  suffered  much  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  s^  he 
wan^  hj  excessive  blood-letting  to  regain  his  health.  The 
reuMj  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  especially  as.  notwill^ 
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standing  his  weak  state  of  health,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  needful  rest.  He  had  applied  for  permission 
to  return  home,  but  so  long  as  he  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  colony  he  could  not  relax  his  efforts  to  promote 
its  welfare;  and  so  on  the  2nd  of  September,  within  ten 
months  of  his  arrival,  he  died,  worn  out,  as  thousands  of 
gallant  Englishmen  have  been  before  and  since,  in  estab- 
lishing  the  magnificent  colonial  empire  which  some  in  the 
present  day  affect  to  despise.  An  infant  colony  could  do 
out  little  to  emulate  the  funeral  pomp  of  other  countries, 
but  all  the  posthumous  honours  that  were  possible  were 
conferred  on  the  remains  of  the  lamented  governor.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  established  what  has  been 
called  the  **  planting  interest.**  But  he  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  proposed  that  Jamaica 
should  be  allowed  free  trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  at  peace  with  England.  Port  Boyal,  so  long  the  chief 
commercial  mart  of  the  West  Indies,  was  founded  by  him. 
Ga^aya  was  the  name  given  to  the  spot  by  the  Spaniards. 
This  was  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Coratoe,  given 
to  the  great  aloe  which  covered  the  opposite  hills,  and  was 
retained  by  the  English  until  the  restoration  of  the  Stuaxt 
dynasty. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Governor  Brayne,  D'Oyley 
was  once  again  called  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
colonv.  In  this  position  he  was  subsequently  confirmed, 
and  he  held  office  not  only  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Protectorate,  but  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  n.  To  this  monarch  he  was  undoubtedly  attached, 
and  it  was  owing  to  Cromwell*s  knowledge,  or  at  least 
suspicion  of  this  fact,  that  he  had  been  superseded  on 
former  occasions.  He  appears  to  have  anticipated  a  similar 
course  of  conduct  now  that  he  was  obliged  once  more  tem- 
porarily to  take  the  management  of  affairs.  His  letters  to 
CromweU  and  Fleetwood*  are  so  worded  as  to  indicate  no 
anxiety  for  a  permanent  appointment,  while  they  show  that 
he  would  not  decline  it  if  offered.  He  was  appointed,  and 
in  his  subsequent  administration  of  affairs  he  gave  many 
indications  of  talent :  he  had  evidently  profited  by  former 
experienoe. 

*BridgM*««Auials,'*T'  SS7. 
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His  militftiy  q[aaliti68  were  soon  called  into  requisition  by 
a  most  determined  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  rep^in 
possession  of  the  colony.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico  and  the  Governor  of  Cuba  a  formidable  t 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  in  May,  1658,  Don  Sasi 
landed  on  the  north  side  and  encamped  at  Ocho  Eios.  He 
was  accompanied  by  about  five  hundred  men,  and  at  once 
took  steps  to  call  in  and  unite  the  scattered  parties  of 
negroes,  and  the  band  of  fugitives  last  heard  of  at  Oristan 
or  Bluefields.  These  measures  had  no  sooner  proved 
successful  than  a  force  of  one  thousand  soldiers  arrived 
from  Spain ;  these  landed  at  Bio  Nuevo,  and  strongly  for- 
tified a  cli£f  near  the  river.  They  were  able  to  do  this 
wiUiout  interruption,  as  some  days  elapsed  before  D'Oyley 
was  aware  of  their  presence.  To  advance  by  land  was 
impossible,  for  the  interior  of  the  island  was  little  known, 
the  tract  followed  by  the  Spaniards  across  the  mountains 
was  not  passable  for  heavy  baggage  or  artillery,  and  more- 
over large  bodies  of  troops  might  easily  be  cut  off  by 
ambuscades,  which  would  be  easily  planned  by  the  fugitive 
negroes,  to  whom  the  mountains  were  familiar. 

D*Oyley  was  obli^d  to  advance  against  the  enemy  by 
sea.  On  the  11th  of  June  he  sailed  from  Port  Boyal  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Eleven  days  were  occupied 
in  the  voyage,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  brought  to 
anchor  opposite  the  Spanish  fortifications,  the  soldiers  were 
landed,  and  immediately  drove  in  an  opposing  party,  with 
a  loss  of  four  and  twenty  men.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  bombard  the  fortress,  but  it  was  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  the  guns  of  the  ships  D*Oyley  had  at  his  command. 
During  tiie  night,  which  was  now  commencing,  the  English 
were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  scaling  ladders.  The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  spent  the  time  in  prayer.  In 
the  m<Miiing  D*Oyley  sent  a  messenger  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  demand  immediate  capitulation.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander made  a  very  handsome  present  to  the  messenger, 
and  sent  a  jar  of  sweetmeats  to  D*Oyley,  but  refused  to 
surrender.  He  probably  deemed  his  position  impregnable, 
elevated  as  it  was  on  a  towering  cliff,  with  a  rapid  river 
flowing  at  its  base.  Another  nmht  passed,  and  on  the 
momiiig  of  the  24th  the  besi^ed  saw  two  of  D'Oytej's 
ships  woridng  to  leeward;  thqr  ioon  opened  a  brisk  I 
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the  fort,  and  as  they  thus  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  D'Oyley  having  directed  the  other  ships  to  open  fire 
g  ]  in  front,  forded  the  river  at  the  flank  of  the  battery  with 
most  of  his  soldiers.  An  entrenched  position  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort  was  carried  without 
difficulty,  and  the  troops,  elated  by  success,  dashed  on  with 
their  scaling  ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  headed  by 
their  generfiJ.  Five  times  they  sought  to  gain  the  summit, 
and  as  often  were  they  repulsed,  but  the  English  were  be- 
coming desperate ;  on  all  sides  they  atteijipted  to  scale  the 
walls.  The  Spaniards,  perplexed  by  the  cross  fire  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  at  length  recoiled,  and  in  a  moment  the 
I  English  were  masters  of  the  position.  The  carnage  was 
terrible,  and  as  the  now  conquered  Spaniards  sought  to 
escape  to  the  hills  behind,  they  were  shot  down  in  great 
numbers.  Upwards  of  four  hundred,  or  one-third  of  uiose 
actually  withm  the  fort,  were  slain ;  among  these  were  two 
priests.  More  than  a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  a  royal  standard,  many  other  flags,  guns,  and 
ammunition.  Provisions,  wine,  and  spirits  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  to  whom  such  refreshments  were 
peculiarly  welcome. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable : 
four  officers  and  twenty-three  pnvates  were  killed.  The 
victory  was  attended  by  results  that  could  scarcely  be 
anticipated.  It  impressed  the  Spanish  commanders  in 
these  seas  with  a  profound  respect  for  British  valour,  and 
a  powerful  fleet  of  fourteen  ships,  which  was  about  to  sail 
with  Iprge  bodies  of  troops,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  changed  its  destination,  and  left  the  Spanish 
fugitives  to  their  fate.  Many  of  these  hapless  men  made 
good  their  escape  to  Cuba.  Some,  however,  remained,  with 
Don  Sasi  at  their  head.  Their  old  slaves  still  co-operated 
with  them,  and  a  party  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
St.  Juan  de  Solas,  whose  name  still  lives  in  that  of  certain 
hills  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  were  very  formidable. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  year  these  Spanish 
and  necro  guerilla  bands  gave  great  anxietv  to  the  colonists, 
but  early  in  1660,  D'Oyley  learning  that  about  one  himdred 
and  fifty  of  them  had  left  the  mountahi  fastnesses,  and 
were  encamped  at  the  old  spot  at  Ocho  Bios,  determined  to 
'^ttaek  them.    Colonel  Tyson  was  detached  witii  a  party 
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of  abaat  ei^ty  men  and  a  niimber  of  negroes  to  cany  ratioiui 
and  baggage.  Advancing  overland  they  sarprieed  the  en- 
campment, and  slew  aboot  fifty  men;  the  rest  immedi- 
alely  fled.  Don  Sasi  was  with  them,  but  managed  to 
reach  a  spot  a  few  miles  distant :  here,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  he  embarked  in  a  canoe  and  reached  Cuba.  The 
place  of  his  final  departure  is  still  known  as  Bonaway 
Bay. 

The  emelties  so  long  inflicted  on  British  subjects  by  the 
Spanish  in  the  West  Indies,  forbid  much  sentimentality  in 
reference  to  their  defeat  by  D*Oyley ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  departure  of  Don  Sasi  and  his  few 
remaining  followers  without  emotion.  Jamaica  had  been 
to  them  a  much-loved  abode,  and  it  had  all  the  charms  of 
home  in  their  estimation;  therefore  they  lingered  when 
others  fled,  and  only  departed  when  every  hope  was  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  Don  Sasi  lived  to  a  great  old 
age.  l^oUowinff  the  example  of  many  in  the  middle  ages, 
he  exchanged  we  sword  of  the  warrior  for  the  cowl  of  the 
priest.  In  a  monastery  in  Spain  the  remainder  of  his  days 
were  passed.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  soothed  by  religious 
exercises,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  he  could  not  have  known 
in  the  days  of  earthly  power,  and  that  thus  the  evening  of 
life  was  passed  in  peace. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Bio  Nueva  reached 
England,  the  man  by  whose  energy  Jamaica  had  been 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  closed  his  eventful  career. 
Cromwell  died  on  the  8rd  of  September,  1658.  His  suc- 
cessor, Bichard,  was  not  equal  to  the  responsibilities  and 
dangers  of  the  government  at  home,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
at  idl  surprising  that  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this 
distant  colony.  And  thou^  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the 
throne  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  exactly  twelve  months 
passed  before  any  communication  from  that  monarch 
reached  his  subjects  in  Jamaica. 

Before  entering  fully  upon  this  new  phase  of  local  his- 
tory, it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  events  which  had 
transpired  between  the  return  of  D*Oyley  from  his  victory 
on  tbs  north  side  until  the  receipt  of  this  intellig^ce. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
SpMush  possessions  on  the  mainland.    Here  he  plundered 
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the  town  of  Tolu,  burnt  some  galleons,  and  then  returned 
laden  with  spoil.  The  bucaneers  now  began  to  resort  in 
great  numbers  to  Caguaya,  where  they  were  not  only  free 
from  molestation,  but  found  an  excellent  market  for  their 
spoil,  the  proceeds  of  which  they  freely  expended.    The 

J  banters  here  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  they  produced,  and 
ooked  in  consequence  with  complacency  on  the  deeds  of 
the  freebooters.  The  town — as  the  result  of  the  increasing 
traffic — ^was  greatly  improved,  and  constituted  a^  naval 
depdt.  The  population  of  the  island  was  steadily  in- 
creasing, notwithstanding  the  mortality  among  many  of 
the  new  comers.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  peace  of  the 
colony  that  among  recent  arrivals  were  some  Boyalists, 
who  sought  beyond  the  seas  a  safer  asylum  than  they 
found  in  their  own  home.  And  soon  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell  led  many  of  his  attached  friends  to  seek  safety 
in  the  possession  with  which  his  name  was  so  naturally 
associated.  Among  these,  Waite,  Blagrove,  and  some 
other  prominent  repubUcans  might  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  mentions  a  prevailing  rumour  that  Presi- 
dent  Bradshaw  died  in  Jamaica,  and  his  grave  was  said  to 
be  marked  by  a  cannon  placed  upon  it.  Mr.  Bridges,  while 
denying  this,  says  a  son  of  Bradshaw  subsequently  came 
to  the  island,  but  neither  statements  are  correct.  Brad- 
shaw never  came  to  Jamaica,  and  be  had  no  son.  During 
I  the  Protectorate  an  Independent  or  Congregational  Church 
worshipped  within  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Brad- 
shaw was  a  member  of  this  church,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  within  the  Abbey — a  funeral  sermon  from 
Isaiah  Ivii.  1,  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bowe,  the 
pastor  of  the  church.*  His  bones,  with  those  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  were  subsequently  exhumed  and  carried  to 
Tyburn,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  tiiat  they 

I  J  were  subsequently  brought  to  the  island.  A  son  of  Soott, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  subsequently  arrived 
and  established  the  plantation  of  T.  S.  in  St.  Elisabeth. 
Harrison  was  ur^ed  to  escape  to  the  colony,  but  deelined 
to  do  so.  His  children,  however,  came  after  his  exeoation, 
and  settled  in  St.  Andrews.    The  pedigree  of  soma  of  the 

^  best  of  the  old  families  in  the  island  may  be  traoed  back 

1  «  •«GliriitiMi  l¥itDMt»**  1868,  pp.  8U-ai6l    ArtioU  hj  Bev.  T. 
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to  prominent  Boyalists  and  repablicans  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

However  disposed  snch  men  might  be  to  forget  their 
former  differences  when  landed  on  a  distant  shore,  it  was 
impossible  that  thev  should  never  come  into  collision,  and 
boUi  Bridges*  and  Hillt  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  oi>inion  that  it  was  to  snch  political  animosities  the 
exeeation  of  Colonels  Tyson  and .  Baymond  is  reidly  to  be 
^  attributed.     If  so,  that  event  was  a  very  dark  stain  on 
*  the  character  of  D*Oyley.    But  it  is  simple  justice  to  his 
memory  to  say  that  be  appears  to  have  held  the  reins 
of  government  impartially  m  his  later  years ;  and  though 
the  mutiny  headed  bv  those  brave  though  unfortunate 
officers  was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  b^  old  animosities, 
I)*Oyley  seems  to  have  dealt  with  it  on  its  simple  merits. 
Long  declares  the  causes  which  led  to  the  mutiny  to  be 
douUful.    Sir  William  Beeston,  subsequently  governor  of 
the  island,  who  arrived  at  the  end  of  April,  1660  (three 
months  before  the  mutiny),  says :  *'  The  men  wanted  to 
live  no  longer  as  soldiers,  but  to  settle  as  colonists.'*! 
This  seems  to  be  the  simple  truth.    D*Oyley,  as  a  military 
man,  was  strongly  attached  to  a  military  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colony:  he 
accordingly  held  a  monthly  court-martial  at  Spanish  Town. 
The  planters  naturally  desired  a  civil  government,  and 
many  soldiers,  weary  of  military  rule,  which  was  all  the 
more  burdensome  as  their  pay  was  in  arrears,  joined  them 
in  their  demands.    A  meeting  was  held  at  Guanaboa,  in 
St.  John's,  when  it  was  determined  to  set  up  a  civil 
government.    The  regiment  of  which  Tyson  was  colonel 
advanced  towards  Spanish  Town,  accompanied  bv  num- 
bers of  others  who  sympathised  with  them,  and  deter- 
mined to  place  Baymond  at  the  head  of  affairs,    D'O^ley 
hastilv  giUhered  together  his  adherents,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Baymond  and  Tyson  prisoners,  their 
Ibllowen  were  soon  dispersed,  mainly  tbrough  the  per- 
■naiiopi  and  personal  influence  of  Migor  Hope,  of  St. 
Andrtwi.     The  two  colonels  were  immediately  tried  by 
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court-martial  and  shot.  Tradition  still  points  oat  the 
tamarind  tree  in  Spanish  Town  beneath  which  they  fell. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  D'Oylej  either  did  not 
remember,  or  did  not  care,  that  he  had  no  legal  authority 
to  sanction  such  a  punishment.  This  was  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1660,  twelve  days  after  tidings  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  11.  reached  the  island. 

The  absence  of  any  official  instructions  from  the  new 
monarch  occasioned  considerable  anxiety.  As  the  island 
had  been  captured  by  Cromwell,  a  general  idea  prevailed 
that  Charles  would  restore  it  to  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  friendly  terms.  The  newly-developed  zeal 
of  the  planters  was  in  consequence  checked ;  the  sugar- 
works  and  plantations  were  neglected,  and  many  prepared 
to  leave  the  colony.  At  length  the  king  found  time  to 
think  of  Jamaica,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1661,  D'Oyley 
got  his  commission  and  instructions.  The  former  was 
read  at  Caguaya,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Port 
Royal.  The  latter  substantially  conferred  the  very  pri- 
vileges struggling  for  which  Raymond  and  Tyson  lost  their 
lives.  They  provided  that  D'Oyley  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  call  together  the  principal  planters,  some  other 
white  inhabitants,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and, 
having  read  his  commission,  proclaim  Charles  II.  as  kins. 
A  council  of  twelve  persons  was  then  to  be  appointed, 
including  a  newly-made  secretary.  Five  were  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  They  were  empowered  to  make  lawB» 
provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to  those  of  England ; 
to  constitute  civil  courts,  direct  the  military  forces,  pro- 
B  claim  martial  laws,  &c.  The  governor  was  directed  to 
\  1  discourage  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  and  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  also  to  complete  the  fortifications  at  Port  Royal» 
to  encourage  planters,  and  allot  and  register  lands.*  A 
council,  which  was  rather  irregularly  constituted,  was  con- 
vened. Its  members  proceeded  to  frame  laws  and  levy 
taxes.  The  expenses  of  the  government  were  estimated  at 
^61640  per  annum;  of  this  £800  was  awarded  to  the 
governor  and  £100  to  the  chief  justice.  Colonel  Ward  was 
we  first  to  hold  this  office ;  Colonel  Barry  succeeded  him. 
That  military  men  should  hold  such  a  position  seems 
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strangef  but  there  were  those  who  seemed  to  long  for  a 
eontmiuuioe  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  court-martial. 
And  in  reference  to  the  execution  of    a  certain  man, 
D'O^ley  said  it  was  necessary  '*  to  let  them  see  that  the  ' 
law  oonld  do  as  much  as  a  court-martial."  * 

D'Qyl^  never  took  kindly  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. Me  had  been  trained  to  the  law,  and  had  held 
a  civil  government  in  Ireland,  but  the  military  profession 
was  the  choice  of  his  maturer  years,  and  mihtary  rule 
aeems  to  have  been  his  idea  of  what  a  colony  required. 
The  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  him,  and  gave  opportunities  to 
the  friends  of  Raymond  and  Tyson  to  exult  over  him.  He 
Boon  professed  a  desire  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  his  wish 
was  gratified.  A  large  number  of  emigrants,  who  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  1662,  brought  word  that  Lord  Windsor 
might  shortly  be  expected.  Tne  intelligence  was  correct ; 
his  lordship  soon  came,  and  D*Oyley  left  the  colony  in 
September.  His  faults  were  those  of  military  commanders 
of  the  age.  He  had  saved  the  colony  by  his  brilliant 
victory  at  Rio  Neuva,  but  the  time  had  assuredly  arrived 
when  it  was  desirable  that  another  should  take  his  place. 
Lord  Windsor,  subsequently  Earl  of  Plymouth,  reached 
Jamaica  on  the  11th  of  August,  1662,  but  was  only  about 
two  months  in  the  island. 

If  we  may  receive  the  testimony  of  Pepys,  he  was  ill- 
suited  for  the  position  he  occupied.  His  early  return  to 
England  was  evidently  regarded  with  suspicion.  Pepys 
writes :  **  Lord  Windsor  being  come  home  from  Jamaica, 
nnlooked  for,  makes  us  think  that  these  young  lords  are 
not  fit  to  do  any  service  abroad.**  t  Ten  days  after  we 
leam  from  the  same  authority  that  "  Lord  Windsor  came 
to  kiss  the  duke's  hand.*'  He  told  the  duke  of  his  having 
taken  a  fort  from  the  Spaniards,  and  how  he  got  sick  on 
reaching  a  certain  degree  of  latitude.,  and  never  got 
well  (thoaf;fa  he  did  take  the  fort)  till  he  got  to  the  same 
spot  on  his  way  home.  What  the  duke  thought  we  are 
not  infonned,  but  Pepys  was  of  opinion  that  the  young 
ndUeman  was  weary  of  being  out  of  his  own  country  where 
hi  might  have  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  a  great  ihao^a  for 
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him  to  go  to  the  playhouse  on  the  first  afternoon  of  his 
being  in  town. 

Apart  from  all  personal  merits  or  demerits,  Lord  Windsor's 
name  is  a  very  imp^ortant  one  in  Jamaica  history.  His  in- 
structions, though  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessor,  differed  in  some  important  particulars.  A  salary 
of  £2000  per  annum  was  awarded  him.  In  four  quarters 
of  the  island  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  were  to  be 
set  apart  as  a  royal  demesne ;  he  was  also  empowered  to 

Kant  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  fifty  thousand  acres, 
"ovision  was  made  for  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  exports, 
not  to  commence,  however,  for  seven  years ;  and  this  in 
instructions  afterwards  given  to  Modyford  was  extended  to 
twenty-one  years.  But  the  most  important  clause  was  one 
empowering  the  governor,  with  the  a!dvice  of  his  council,  to 
call  assemblies ;  'ifae-Wws,  however,  were  not  to  be  in  force 
above  two  years,  un^ss  they  had  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  crown.* 

The  loss  of  many  valuable  records  in  the  earthquake  at 
Port  Boyal,  then  thi  principal  seat  of  government,  explains 
the  di£S^ty  which  attends  a  proper  investigation  of  the 
\^  early  history  of  tho-colony.  Bridges  states  that  Windsor 
called  no  assembly.!  This  is  opposed  to  a  statement  to  be 
found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "  Journals  of  Assembly,** 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  *'  he  named  a  council  of  twelve 
persons,  and  called  an  assembly  freely  chosen  by  the  people 
at  large,  who  passed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  among 
others  one  for  raisins  a  revenue,  the  collection,  disposition 
and  accounting  for  which  was  regulated  by  the  Assembly/*! 
These  laws,  it  would  appear,  were  not  confirmed  by  the  long, 
and  so  expired  in  two  years. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  instructions  was  the  pro* 
damation  §  from  the  king,  dated  Dec.  14, 1661,  which  was 
brought  over  by  Lord  Windsor.  After  setting  forth  the 
great  fertilitpr  and  other  advantages  of  the  island,  and 
providing  thirty  acres  of  land  for  all  over  twelve  years 
of  age  residing  in  it  or  who  should  arrive  within  two  yean, 
it  proceeds: — ''And  we  doe  further  publish  and  declare, 
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th&t  all  children  of  oar  natarall  borne  subjects  of  England, 
to  bee  borne  in  Jamaica,  shall  from  their  respective  births, 
bee  reputed  to  bee  free  denizens  of  England ;  and  shall 
have  the  same  priviledges,  to  all  intents  and  purposess,  a 
our  free  borne  snbjects  of  England.'* 

Lord  Windsor  also  brought  a  seal  designed  by  the  Arch- 
Uahop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  mace.  He  soon  proceeded  to 
mpportion  lands.  Little  was  heard  of  thirty  acre  lots,  but 
SIX,  ten,  and  even  twenty  thousand  acres  were  given  to  some 
fuToored  individuals.  Lynch,  Hope,  Archbould  and  Bee- 
ston  had  extensive  domains;  the  three  last  divided  about 
half  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  inevitable  that 
such  vast  tracts  should  remain  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated. Suspicions  as  to  Lord  Windsor's  intentions  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  discontent,  but  if  the  alarm  was  justified 
it  soon  subsided,  the  planters  being  satisfied  that  no  steps 
were  contemplated  likely  to  afi'ect  their  interests :  the 
more  martial  among  them  were  gratified  by  the  announce- 
ment that  an  expedition  was  about  to  be  despatched  against 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  The  justness  of  such  a  measure  was  a 
question  into  which  few  were  likely  to  look.  Port  Royal 
was  full  of  adventurers,  and  twelve  ships  and  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  were  soon  equipped.  The  town  was  plundered, 
how  many  were  killed  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  now  be 
known,  but  according  to  Long  two  thousand  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  thirty-four  cannon,  of  which  four  were  sent 
to  the  Tower  of  London ;  seven  ships,  and  a  thousand  barrels 
ct  gunpowder,  were  taken,  with  a  loss  to  the  English  of  only 
six  men :  the  conquerors  returned  laden  with  spoil. 

Lord  Windsor,  satisfied  with  his  exploit,  did  not  even 
watt  to  review  the  militia  which  had  been  organised,  but 
aecuring  his  share  of  the  plunder,  sailed  for  home  on  the 
S8th  of  October,  to  lose  nis  mysterious  malady  on  the 
▼oyage,  tell  the  duke  of  the  fort  be  had  captured,  and  dve 
hcnest  Pepys  something  to  trouble  his  mind  and  record  in 
his  diaiy.  This  closing  transaction  of  the  "  young  lord's  '* 
administration  is  recoiled  simply  as  a  matter  of  colonial 
history.  In  eetimating  Uie  character  of  this  and  similar 
tranaactioni  regard  must  be  had  to  the  character  of  the 
age,  and  some  aUowanoe  must  be  made  for  the  provocationa 
tbe  Enc^iah  had  endured  for  many  generations  from  the 
Spaniards. 
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The  sudden  departure  of  Windsor  was  not  attended  by 
the  inoonvenienoe  that  might  have  been  expected.  Sir 
Charles  Lyttleton  had  accompanied  him  to  the  island  as 
lieatenant.  This  gentleman  at  once  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  well  connected,  and  was  also  a  distinguished 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts.  Though  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  regiment,  and  the  governorship  of  Sheemess  and 
Landguaid,  he  resigned  these  valuable  appointments  rather 
than  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  and  died  at  a  c^eat 
old  a^'  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  country  seat  at  na^- 
ley,  m  Worcestershire.  His  first  wife  having  died  m 
Spanish  Town,  he  was  married  to  **  La  belle  Temple,"  one 
01  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles,  and  for 
a  time  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.  But  these  associa- 
tions were  no  hindrance  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties.  The  first  of  these  was  to  provide  for  the  reception 
of  the  Spam'ards,  who  might  soon  be  expected.  Fort 
Charles  was  commenced,  and  guns  mounted  to  protect  more 
fuUv  the  rising  town  of  Port  Royal. 

While  this  necessary  work  was  in  progress,  all  the 
nervous  people  in  the  colony  were  nearly  fnghtened  into 
fits  by  an  announcement  of  Beeston,  who  having  paid 
some  attention  to  astrology,  declared  that ''  all  the  planets 
in  the  heavens  were  in  Mars  ascendant  of  the  Spanish 
nation  ;'*  an  astronomical  fact  which  it  seems  was  mdioa- 
tive  of  no  little  evil  to  Jamaica.  There  really  appeared 
to  be  some  truth  in  the  prediction,  for  early  in  1668  a 
dozen  ships  and  about  fifteen  hundred  men  having  sailed 
for  Campeachey,  three  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked. 
Then  another  small  fleet  sent  to  expel  the  French  from 
Tortnga  was  also  unsuccessful.  But  now  the  stars  played 
the  Spaniards  false,  for  the  Campeachey  expedition  con- 
quered after  all,  the  town  was  sacked,  and  twenty  ships 
filled  with  treasure  taken.  For  a  long  time  after  tiiis  the 
harbour  of  Port  Royal  was  continually  filled  with  prises 
of  immense  value  brought  in  by  the  buccaneers.  The 
leading  inhabitants  were  delighted  with  the  treasures 
whidh  were  tiius  noured  out  upon  the  shores,  though  they 
oonld  not  forget  tneir  internal  foes.  The  Maroon  negroes, 
though  comparatively  few  in  number,  virtually  kept  pos* 
aesakm  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  did  not  span  a 
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lingle  white  inhabitant  who  attempted  to  fonn  a  settlement 
in  tiie  interior.  The  governor  first  tried  what  conciliation 
eould  doy  and  offered  twenty  acres  of  land  and  freedom  to 
all  who  would  surrender.  The  offer  was  unheeded.  The 
Ifaroons  were  free  as  the  birds  of  the  forest  already,  and 
as  for  land,  they  had  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  in 
the  colony  amid  those  mighty  mountains,  had  they  cared 
tor  cultivation.  At  length  their  old  commander,  Juan  de 
Solas,  was  sent  against  them ;  but  he  had  lost  his  ancient 
skill,  ifell  into  an  ambuscade,  as  any  raw  English  recruit 
mi^t  have  done,  and  was  killed.  Next  year  a  party  of 
whites  under  Captain  Colbeck  went  against  them,  but  his 
snecess  was  very  partial.  A  treatv  they  made  with  him 
was  soon  broken.  The  country  had  to  pay  £240,000  from 
first  to  last,  and  the  legislatures  of  successive  generations 
to  pass  forty-four  laws  before  they  were  even  partially 
hrought  under  subjection. 

The  first  assembly  of  which  there  is  any  official  record 
was  convened  earl^  in  1664 :  writs  for  the  election  of  thirty 
persons  had  been  issued  in  the  preceding  December.  They 
met  at  Sjpanish  Town,  on  the  20th  of  January,  sat  till  the 
12th  of  February,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  May, 
when  they  assembled  at  Port  Royal.  Viewed  as  legislators, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  gentlemen  were  extremely 
jovial ;  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves  heartily.  It 
might  have  been  better  for  the  land  had  all  their  successors 
be^  as  light-hearted  and  genial,  for  the  laws  they  passed 
were  verv  sensible  ones.  But,  while  granting  a  revenue, 
they  took  good  care  to  keep  its  disposal  in  their  own 
hands,  a  ri^t  their  successors  never  relinquished. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the  colony  that  on  the  12th 
of  May  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  returned  to  England.  And 
like  a  true-hearted  English  gentleman,  he  gave  an  honest 
report  of  the  country.  The  government  was  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  people  were  contented ;  but  while  easy 
to  govern,  they  were  ''  yet  apter  to  be  led  than  driven." 


On  the  4th  of  June  Sir  Thomas  Modvford  arrived.  Four 
hundred  planters  from  Barbadoes  had  preceded  him  by  a 
Urn  days,  and  hti  was  aoc6mpanied  by  two  hundred  others. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  issued  writs  oalling  a  general 
'lij,  bnt  oniortonately  its  meeting  were  not  charae* 
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ierized  by  the  same  spirit  of  unanimity  as  the  fonner  one. 
From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the 
incessant  straggles  between  the  assembly  and  council  on 
questions  of  privilege  and  the  limits  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  earliest  quarrel  was  so  severe  as  to  result 
in  bloodshed,  Major  Joy,  of  the  council,  being  killed  by 
Captain  Abn^am  Butter,  of  the  assembly.  Early  in  1665, 
the  first  assembly  having  been  dismissed,  a  second  was 
convened  by  the  new  governor,  but  party  feeling  again  ran 
so  high  that  it  was  soon  dissolved,  and  Sir  Thomas  did  not 
venture  to  convene  another. 

Setting  aside  all  the  unworthy  personal  animosities  that 
prevailed,  it  appears  that  the  point  aimed  at  by  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  assembly  was  to  exclude  the  name  of 
the  kmg  from  money  bills,  on  the  ground  that  they  took 
immediate  effect,  and  ought  not  to  await  his  sanction  like 
other  acts.  This,  not  without  reason,  was  regarded  as 
simply  a  step  towards  asserting  that  the  governor,  being 
the  representative  of  the  kin^,  could  by  his  acts  bind  the 
crown,  and  thus  all  laws  might  ultimately  be  put  into 
operation  irrespective  of  the  king's  consent.  In  the  absence 
of  an  assembly,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford  and  his  council 
appear  to  have  issued  several  ordinances  which  had  all  the 
force  of  law,  provision  being  made  that  they  should  only 
continue  in  operation  until  another  assembly  was  convened, 
when  they  nught  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled.* 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  colonists  would  not  have 
submitted  so  quietly  to  this  suspension  of  the  sittings  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  had  the  time  been  one 
of  adversity.  But  the  planters  prospered,  and  Port  Boyal 
was  crowded  with  ships ;  gold  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
leadinff  settlers,  and  patriotism  was  in  consequence  at  a 
low  ebb.  Sir  Thomas  inaugurated  some  active  measures 
during  1666  against  the  Dutch,  and  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  a  series  of  depredations  against 
the  Spaniards.  This,  it  is  true,  was  quite  contrary  to  the 
letter  of  his  instructions.  In  these  the  king  enjoined  '*  the 
inhibition  of  all^  commissions  ^[ranted  to  private  ships 
and  frigates  preying  upon  the  neighbouring  territories  and 
making  prises  at  8ea.*^t    Trade  with  these  colonies  was  to 

*  **  JounuJs  of  AsMmbly,**  voL  xii.  p.  107. 
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be  eneonraged,  and  Modyford  was  instructed  to  make  it 
known  tiiat  a  British  ambassador  resided  at  the  Spanish 
eoort.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  buccaneers  pursued  their 
aTocation  without  material  interruption  during  this  and 
many  succeeding  governments,  and  helped  to  make  Port 
BojbI  the  most  wealthy  city  then  in  the  West  Indies. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Modyford  perfectly 
understood  the  wishes  of  Charles  II.  in  this  business.  Long, 
who  had  ample  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  declares 
'there  was  actually  a  kind  of  partnership  entered  into  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  governor.*  Beeston  goes  even 
Idrther,  and  says  that  the  king  gave  Modyford  authority  to 
jarej  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  "to  commission  whatever 
persons  he  thought  good  to  be  partners  with  his  majesty  in 
tbeplnnder,  they  finding  victuals,  wear  and  tear.'*t 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  communicating  to  Mody- 
lord  the  real  wishes  of  the  king  in  this  profitable  but  unholy 
Imsiness.  Though  Modyford,  originally  a  barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  had  acquired  a  fortune  as  a  planter  in  Barba- 
does,  of  which  island  he  was  once  governor,  he  owed  his 
title  to  the  influence  of  his  second  cousin,  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  Charles  was  not  only  ^teful  to  the  duke  for 
the  important  part  he  had  taken  m  the  Restoration,  but 
found  in  him  a  safe  vehicle  of  communication  with  the  new 
baronet.    Possibly  Monk  shared  in  the  spoils. 

The  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  buccaneers 
dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain 
bad  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  a  right  which  other  maritime  nations  were  not  at 
all  disposed  to  pass  unquestioned.  Desperate  adventurers 
consequently  resorted  to  those  parts,  and  as  Spain  was  a 
common  enemy,  all  other  national  animosities  were  for- 
gotten in  one  general  alliance ;  hence  the  term  brethren  of 
the  coast,  by  which  they  were  frequently  known.  As  it  was 
abcolutely  necessary  that  these  men  should  find  some  means 
of  vietoallinp  their  ships,  they  took  possession  of  an  ex- 
tensive distnet  on  the  coast  of  Hayti,  well  filled  with  wild 
cstUe.  Comparativelv  secure  from  interruption,  the^  lived 
tlMfe  a  wild  but  jovial  life,  exchanging  it  as  inclination  or 
prompted  for  the  adventures  of  the  ocean.  While 


^  LoBg^  voL  L  p.  CM. 
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on  shore  they  employed  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  hont- 
ing  down  the  wild  cattle.  These,  when  killed,  were  skinned, 
and  the  bones  carefully  extracted  for  the  sake  of  the  mar- 
row. The  flesh  was  then  salted  and  seasoned,  placed  on 
large  wooden  (prates  over  a  slow  fire,  and  deposited,  when 
properly  dried,  in  large  sheds,  called  by  the  Indians  bouearu : 
and  hence  the  term  buccaneers,  applied  not  only  to  the 
hunters  on  shore,  but  ultimately  to  the  rovers  at  sea.  The 
French  adventurers  were  frequently  called  filibusters,  which 
was  most  likely  a  corruption  of  the  English  word  freebooter. 

These  men  were  rarely  known  among  their  companions 
by  their  true  name;  an  alias  was  almost  always  adopted  if 
they  belonged  to  a  good  family,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 
Begard  for  the  ancient  reputation  of  their  house  was  often 
mingled  with  a  rough  sort  of  religious  feeling.  A  com- 
mander, known  by  the  name  of  Daniel,  shot  one  of  his 
Bailors  in  church,  for  misbehaviour  during  mass.  And 
others  exhibited  their  piety,  such  as  it  was,  by  having 
prayers  daily  when  at  sea. 

Alter  a  time  Hayti  became  less  desirable  as  a  settlement, 
owing  to  frequent  attacks  by  the  Spaniards.  The  island  of 
Tortuga  was  then  selected,  and  though  the  buccaneers 
were  after  a  while  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  they  soon 
returned  to  it  in  greater  force,  and  it  continued  a  favourite 
rendezvous  until  the  capture  of  Jamaica  by  Cromwell.  The 
buccaneers  were  too  acute  not  to  perceive  the  magnificent 
market  they  might  here  find  for  their  spoil,  and  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  repairing  their  ships  and  obtaining 
supplies.  Their  operations  soon  began  to  assume  more 
formidable  proportions,  and  powerful  fleets  sailed  on  their 
work  of  plunder.  Pierre  le  Grand,  Mansfelt,  D'Olonnois, 
and  Morgan,  are  all  well-known  names  among  the  leaders 
of  these  expeditions.  Their  adventures  can  be  read  in 
other  pages ;  they  need  not  be  recorded  here.  The  Spa- 
niards had  acted  cruelly  and  selfishly  in  the  days  of  their 
early  power,  but  the  retaliation  of  the  buccaneers  was  often 
absolutely  devilish  in  its  character.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  possessed  of  the  strongest  nerves  to  read  without 
horror  the  aooomit  given  by  Esquimelling  of  the  proceedings 
of  Morgan,  who  was  perhaps  less  brutish  than  many  others.* 

*  Ths  qniint  book  of  Kiqiihnnlling  ilKmld  be  road  by  ihoMwhowkh 
to  oVtafai  an  imi^  into  tbt  habite  and  oufloini  of  ihoM  pooplo. 
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The  eoonge  of  these  men  was  un<|Qe8tionable ;  their 
IntaUW  was  utterly  indefensible.  Mutilations  of  the  per- 
MQ  ana  roasting  over  slow  fires  were  even  light  tortores 
eompared  with  some  they  inflicted,  to  extort  from  captives 
the  secret  hoard,  which  in  many  cases  had  no  existence 
except  in  the  aTarioious  imagination  of  the  conquerors. 
On  toe  return  of  these  adventurers  from  a  successfid  foray. 
Port  Bojal  became  a  scene  of  unbridled  lust  and  dissipa- 
tion* A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  spoil  would  be 
eqiended  on  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  other  neces- 
■■riety  bat  the  buUc  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  debauchery. 
In  a  few  weeks  heaps  of  treasure  would  be  expended.  The 
bkgmtdij  which  was  displayed  in  spending  money  on  pur- 
poeec  (tt  sensuality  and  folly  was  remarkable,  and  as  an 
uhtstration  that  may  be  reproduced  in  print  of  the  minor 
loUiec  of  the  time,  it  may  be  noted  that  Esquimelling  teUs 
of  his  own  master  broaching  a  cask  of  wine  in  a  street  in 
Port  Boyal,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  threatening  to  shoot  every 
>by  who  would  not  stop  to  drink  with  him. 

These  men  found  a  patron  in  Modyford,  who  obtained  a 
■bare  of  their  gains.  During  the  laUer  period  of  Mody- 
ford*s  administnttion,  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  lord  high  admiral,  established  a  court  here.  It 
■imply  legalised  piracy  and  prevented  unlicensed  pirates, 
for  none  might  murder  or  plunder  "but  such  as  were 
mnthorised  by  powers  from  our  dearest  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York." 

In  June,  1671,  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  with  Spain, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  recidl  Modyford.  He  was  ac- 
tually sent  home  as  a  prisoner  and  cast  into  the  Tower,  but 
this  was  simply  a  blind.  In  1676  he  was  back  again  in 
Jamaica,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice.  Four  years 
after  he  died,  and  his  monument  in  Spanish  Town  cnurch 
declares  that  he  was  **  the  soule  and  life  of  all  Jamaica, 
who  first  made  it  what  it  now  is ;  .  .  .  the  best  and 
lonmt  governor,  the  most  considerable  planter,  the  ablest 
and  mort  upright  judge  this  island  ever  enjoyed.**  In 
Lonan's  tracts  a  contemporary  describes  hun  as  ''the 
opeiicst  atheist  and  most  profest  immoral  liver  in  the 
werid.**^  Setting  aside  his  moral  character^  an4  his  com- 
plicity with  buccaneers,  not  then  regarded  as  a  crime,  he 

*  Laasn's  **  ^haoK**  p.  Ui. 
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appears  to  have  been  a  really  good  friend  to  the  island. 
The  testimony  of  Oldmixon/  Leslie,!  and  Poyer,!  all  tend 
to  prove  this.  He  encouraged  others  by  his  example  in 
establishing  salt  works ;  the  ponds  still  remain^  m  St. 
Catherine's.  He  planted  cocoa  groves ;  he  also  paid  greai 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  the 
management  of  pimento  groves.  ''There  was  no  one/' 
says  Leslie,  *'  that  ever  contributed  so  much  to  reduce  the 
island  to  good  order,  or  improved  an  estate  to  bettor  advan- 
tage.*' The  improved  condition  of  the  island  was  not^ 
however,  effected  without  an  immense  influx  of  African 
*  slaves.  It  is  from  the  period  of  Modyford*s  administration 
that  the  slave  trade  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colony.  Seventy  sugar  works  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1670,  and  their  demands  for  more  labourers  were 
incessant.  England  still  continued  to  send  forth  to  the 
colony  a  considerable  number  of  bond  servants. 

Modyford  was  superseded  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  who^ 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  he  had  received,  soon 
called  a  meeting  of  the  assembly.  On  the  8th  of  January^ 
1672,  the  newly  elected  members  met,  and  sat  until  June. 
Several  laws  were  passed  and  approv^  of  by  the  governor^ 
but  their  duration  was  by  his  instructions  limited  to  two 
years.  Among  the  provisions  for  raising  a  revenue  was 
one  laying  a  tax  on  savannah  and  cleared  land  of  one 

Enny  per  acre,  and  a  halfpenny  per  foot  on  land  at  Port 
»yal.  A  license  to  sell  li(|uor  cost  forty  shillings.  The 
tonnage  dues  on  English  ships  were  fixed  at  one  shilling  a 
ton,  foreign  vessels  paying  double.  An  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  men  engaged  in  privatoers  to  settle,  by  offering 
them  a  free  gift  of  thirty-five  acres  of  land.  This  was  not 
much  of  a  tomptation,  for  war  was  now  raging  with 
Holland.  Valuable  prizes  were  in  consequence  brought 
into  Port  Boyal ;  one  of  these  contained  six  hundred  negro 
slaves. 

In  May  next  year  the  assembly  again  met,  but  not  in 
an  amiable  mood.  The  king's  assent  to  the  laws  passed 
in  the  former  session  had  been  withheld,  and  they  now 
refused  tovoto  money  that  was  urgently  required  for  forti- 

*  **  Waiarj  of  BritUh  Empirt  in  Amerioft." 
t'^HIslotyolJamaiea.''       t  **  Hiakmr  of  BaiUdoes,** 
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fieatioiiB.*  In  Febraary,  1674,  a  new  assembly  was  called 
together;  they  worked  steadily  and  hopefully,  but  though 
in  aboat  a  month  they  framed  and  passed  a  useful  body  of 
lawiy  ihe  assent  of  the  king  was  not  obtained,  and  so  in  two 
yean  they  expired.  Whether  the  merry  monarch  was  in- 
different  to  the  welfifire  of  the  infant  colony,  or  whether 
there  were  reasons  that  seemed  to  justify  the  withholding 
of  the  royal  sanction,  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  though  for  a 
time  the  mieertainty  relative  to  the  duration  of  existing 
laws  kept  the  countiy  in  subjection  to  the  imperial  will,  the 
day  was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  lesson  thus  taught 
was  tamed  to  good  account  by  the  colonists,  who  often 
Mined  their  purposes  by  limiting  to  short  periods  the  dura- 
tion of  their  money  bills. 

Doring  Lynch's  administration  the  colony  continued  to 
pfoeper.  Early  in  1678  an  official  letter  to  the  secretaiy  of 
state^  Lord  Arlington,  described  it  as  containing  upwards  of 
7700  whites;  of  these,  4050  were  men,  as  many  indeed  as 
there  are  now  in  the  island.  There  were  also  rather  more 
than  2000  women  and  1712  children.  In  addition  to  these  it 
was  reckoned  that  800  seamen  belonged  to  the  ^rts.  The 
slaves  numbered  9504.  Only  Gil  of  all  classes  lived  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  St.  Catherine's  contained  upwards 
of  4000  inhabitants,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  island. 
8t*  Andrews,  including  the  little  village  of  Kingston,  was 
next  in  point  of  population,  containing  2677  bond  and  free. 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  east,  numbered  some  400  less ;  while 
Clarendon  and  Port  Royal  contained  each  about  2000  in- 
habitants. In  the  estimate  of  the  latter,  the  sea-going 
portion  is  not  included.  With  this  account  of  the  popu- 
mtian  of  Port  Boyal  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  receive 
the  statement  that  it  contained  800  houses :  this  number, 
if  eorreet,  must  have  included  workshops,  stores,  &c. 
That  the  buildincs  were  not  in  excess  of  the  demand 
seems  to  be  proved  by  tlbe  fact  that  rents  were  as  high  as 
in  Ijondon. 

It  seems  a  strange  commentary  on  the  professed  desire 
cf  the  imporial  government  to  put  down  piracy,  to  find 
ihaft  when  in  1075  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  retired  from  the 
flOfenunenty  he  was  succeeded  as  ueutenant-govemor  by 
lb»|Mit  who,  having  been  knighted,  was  now  known  as 

*  Jovnisls,  voL  L  p.  e. 
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Sir  Henrpr  Morgan,  and  who,  daring  this  and  two  other 
brief  periods  of  administration,  had  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty  on  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  !  On  this 
first  occasion  he  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Yaughan.  His  lordship  brought  instructions  somewhat 
different  in  their  character  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Hie  council  of  twelve  persons  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
assisted  were  all  named,  but  he  had  full  power  to  suspend 
or  expel.  No  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  or  powers 
of  the  assembly,  but  all  laws  were  to  be  assimilated  as 
far  as  possible  to  those  of  England,  yet  they  were  only  to 
be  in  force  for  two  years,  unless  specially  sanctioned  b^  the 
king;  they  might,  however,  be  disallowed  at  any  time.* 
Loi^  Yaughan,  when  he  opened  the  assembly  on  the  26th 
of  April,  declared  "  that  he  should  guide  himself  according 
to  the  usage  and  custom  of  parliaments  in  England."  One 
of  those  disputes  between  the  assembly  and  the  councilt 
which  soon  oecame  chronic  in  their  character,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  sincere.  The 
assembly  wished  to  adopt  a  plan  of  readin^^  their  bills 
twice,  and  then  sending  them  on  to  the  council,  and  when 
returned  by  that  body  they  would  read  them  the  third  time. 
To  this  novel  innovation  Lord  Yaughan  replied  that  it  was 
not  so  done  in  the  British  parliament,  and  the  idea  was  at 
once  abandoned,  t  But  none  of  the  laws  imsscd  during  his 
administration  received  the  royal  assent.  It  is,  however, 
quite  impossible  to  examine  the  public  records  of  this  period 
without  perceiving  that,  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been 
committed  by  imperfectly  trained  legislators,  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  were  all  alike  anxious  to  act  upon 
English  precedents,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  each  other 
whue  mamtainin^  their  own.  If  Jamaica  has  a  constitu- 
tional history,  this  period  may  be  cited  as  the  proper  date 
of  its  true  commencement. 

In  the  peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  Dutch  it 
was  arranged  that  the  colony  of  Surinam  should  be  restored 
to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  province  of  New  York, 
which  the  latter  had  captured  in  1678.  The  question 
naturally  arose,  what  should  be  done  with  the  Surinam 
settlers  who  might  wish  to  remove  ?  Jamaica  appeared 
to  offer  a  suitable  home.    Lord  Yaughan  was  aooordingly 

*  Jo«nials,voLzU.p.l07.  tIl^voLLp.fiL 
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instrncted  to  prepare  for  their  arrival,  and  to  allot  them 
doable  the  quantity  of  land  apportioned  to  other  settlers.* 
During  the  latter  part  of  1676  twelve  hundred  of  these 
people  arrived,  and  settled,  for  the  most  part,  in  St. 
Elisabeth.  For  a  long  time  the  selected  district  was 
known  as  the  Surinam  quarters.  Some  years  later,  the 
setUen  from  Darien  fonnd  a  home  in  the  same  part  of 
the  island.  The  prevalence  of  Scottish  names,  both  of 
proprietors  and  properties,  still  indicate  how  many  of 
these  must  have  claimed  that  nationality.  The  tide  of 
emigration^  &t>m  several  quarters,  was  at  this  time  con- 
siderable. Bond  servants  from  Bristol,  and  settlers  of  a 
higher  social  class,  alike  contributed  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  colonists.  About  the  end  of  Lord  Yaughan's  adminis- 
tration there  were  4526  persons  enrolled  in  the  militia, 
which  included,  as  we  are  told,  ''none  of  the  blacks.*' 
The  taxes  were  not  burdensome,  and  justice  appears  to 
have  been  fairly  administered  (to  the  whites).  There  was 
at  Spanish  Town  a  supreme  court,  and  also  quarter 
sessions  in  other  places.  The  English  settlers,  who  even 
vet  formed  the  largest  half  of  the  population,  seem  to  have 
been  anxious  to  establish  all  they  regarded  as  valuable  in 
British  laws  and  customs. 

The  chief  revenue  of  the  crown  arose  from  quit  rents, 
and  was  in  all  a  little  under  £2000  per  annum.  Export 
duties  were  unknown,  those  on  imports  were  confined,  with 
some  trivial  exceptions,  to  wine  and  spirits ;  but  parochial 
taxes  were  levied  to  provide  and  maintain  roads  and 
public  buildings.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  increasing 
rapidly:  during  four  years,  commencing  with  Yaughan's 
administration,  the  produce  was  from  three  to  four  times 
as  great  as  during  the  preceding  four  years.  In  March, 
1678,  Lord  Yaughan  left  the  island.  His  administration 
had  been  a  prosperous  one.  Referring  to  his  private 
character,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability.  The  poet  Dryden  found  in  him 
an  early  ^tron,  and  the  Boyal  Society  subsequently  chose 
him  as  its  president.  This  distinguished  position  he 
oeeopiad  from  1686  to  1689.  He  is  also  remembered  as  a 
menioer  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club.  Though  twioe  ^ 
BMrnrisdi  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  example  was  not 

*  JoumslSy  voL  L  mpp,  pp.  19»  SO. 
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at  all  calculated  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  island  he 
governed.  A  friend  of  Pepys,  **  an  understanding  gentle- 
man/' described  him  as  '*  one  of  the  lewdest  fellows  of  the 
age."*  He  was  afterwards  known  as  Earl  of  Carberry, 
having  sacceeded  to  that  title  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  government  of  Lord  Yaughan  lasted  exactly  one 
year,  and  on  his  departure  Sir  Henry  Morgan  was  rein- 
stated as  lieutenant-governor  for  another  period  of  four 
months.  The  differences  between  the  French  and  English 
governments  led  to  serious  apprehensions  of  invasion. 
Morgan  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  martial  law ;  negroes 
were  impressed  from  the  different  parishes ;  fortifications 
were  improved,  and  others  commenced ;  nor  did  the  alarm 
subside  until  tidings  reached  the  colonv  that  eleven  ships 
belonging  to  the  French  fleet  had  been  lost  in  a  hurricane. 
The  alarm  was  repeated  during  the  following  year,  but  no 
invasion  was  attempted. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1678,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  arrived 
in  Jamaica.  The  government  of  this  nobleman  is  chiefly 
remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged  to  change  the  system  of  making  laws  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  assimilate  the  practice  to 
that  which  was  in  force  in  Ireland,  under  what  was  called 
''Poyning's  Act."  The  history  of  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued is  of  less  practical  importance  at  the  present  time 
than  it  would  be  had  the  colonial  legislature  of  1865  not 
relinquished  all  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  The 
constitutional  government  which  preceding  generations  had 
sought  to  preserve  was  then  tamely  surrendered,  and  when- 
ever the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  shall  regain  Uie  right  of 
choosing  their  own  representatives,  the  new  charter  will  be 
independent  no  doubt  of  old  prescriptive  forms,  however 
important  such  forms  may  once  have  been. 

Those  who  may  now,  or  hereafter,  be  anxious  to  studv  in 
all  its  details  the  patriotic  struggle  which  commenced  at 
the  period  under  review,  will  Sni  the  information  they 
require  in  the  first  volume  of  Edwards's  **  History  of  Uie  West 
Indies,"  where  many  of  the  records  of  the  home  government 
are  preserved,  and  also  in  the  pages  of  Long,  and  in  Uie  first 
vdmnd  of  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly.t    Most  xeaden 
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will  Ixrobably  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that,  for  some 
canse  not  very  intelligible,  the  lords  of  the  committee  for 
tndes  Mid  plantations  advised  the  king  to  restrain  the 
powers  of  the  Jamaica  assembly;  so  that  instead  of  their 
mating  and  enacting  laws,  and  then  submitting  them  for 
royal  approval,  the  governor  and  council  should  prepare 
meh  drafts  of  laws  as  they  might  deem  desirable,  forward 
tiiem  to  his  majesty,  and  when  they  were  returned  with  his 
mpptobation,  then  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly 
convened  for  the  purpose  for  their  assent.  As  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  this  wonderful  legislative  contrivance,  a 
body  of  laws  framed  in  accordance  with  some  formerly 
meat  hmne,  and  amended  and  fJtered  by  the  king*s  privy 
coonci],  were  handed  to  the  earl  to  be  submitted  by  him  to 
the  first  assembly  for  their  consent,  as  acts  "  originally 
eominff  from  us.'**  The  earl  obeyed  orders,  but  the  assembly 
rdnsed  to  do  as  they  were  required,  and  with  due  respect, 
iNit  with  firmness,  remonstrated. 

The  earl  at  once  acquainted  the  British  government 
with  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  urged 
m  more  conciliatory  policy;  still  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  assembly  he  acted  with  very  little  forbearance.  Con- 
Cerenoe  after  conference  followed,  as  recorded  in  the 
journals.  Private  interviews  were  also  sought  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Writing  to  Mr.  Secretary 
CoventiT,  who,  according  to  Pepys,  had  been  taught  by 
Sir  W.  Penn  to  understand  the  map  of  Jamaica,  t  Carlisle 
aa^s  that  he  asked  the  members,  most  of  them  being  in 
military  trusts,  "  Do  you  submit  to  this  form  of  govern- 
ment which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  for  this 
island  ct  Jamaica  ?*'  The  replies  were  not  generaU^  satis- 
laetoiy.  "  Several  of  them  neither  gave  me  a  dutiful  nor 
m  cheerful  answer;  some  did,  and  at  this  some  are  dissatis- 
fied.** Beeston  says  that  the  earl  called  the  troublesome 
members,  **  fools,  asses,  beggars,  cowards,"  and  as  speaker 
cf  the  iKMise,  he  probably  knew  all  that  transpired.  The 
€arl  in  his  indignation  spared  no  one.  Long  was  deposed 
from  his  seat  as  chief  justice,  and  suspended  from  his 
yia<ee  in  the  council.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  becoi  re- 
tencd  as  member  for  the  assembly  on  the  first  opportunity, 
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but  provision  bad  been  made  for  such  a  contingency  by 
providing  that  no  one  excluded  from  the  council  could  he 
returned  to  the  lower  house. 

Neither  thi^eats  nor  promises  could  move  the  assembly 
from  the  patriotic  position  it  had  taken.  Bevenue  bills  for 
short  periods  to  provide  for  pressing  emergencies  were 
passed,  but  the  proffered  body  of  laws  remained  untouched. 
At  length  the  assembly  was  dismissed ;  and  in  1680,  Long, 
who  had  been  imprisoned,  and  Beeston,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  former  under  bond  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  to 
appear  before  his  majesty's  council.  Carlisle  also  returned 
home,  and  preferred  a  series  of  charges  against  Long.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  at  the  age  of  seventeen  secretary  to 
Cromwell's  commissioners,  Serle  and  Butler,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  public  business,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  of  defending  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country: 
he  not  only  answered  the  charges  brought  against  himself, 
but  presented  a  series  of  counter  charges  against  the  earl. 
With  such  power  also  did  he  plead  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
that  after  repeated  meetings,  the  points  at  issue  were  re- 
ferred to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the 
other  judges,  especially  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  opinion  pronounced  was  not  made  public,  but 
it  was  evidently  favourable  to  the  colonists,  for  ''  Colonel 
Long  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  Jamaica  **  were  called 
into  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall,  on  the  80th  of 
October,  1680,  and  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Bupert,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  (afterwaxds  governor  of  Jamaica),  and 
others,  were  ''  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee to  report  to  his  majesty  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
same  method  of  making  laws  as  is  now  appointed  for  Bar- 
badoes,  with  which  the  gentlemen  express  themselves  very 
well  satisfied.*'  Three  days  later  Charles  II.  issued  the 
necessary  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,*  providing 
for  the  election  by  the  freeholders  of  representatives  to  sit  in 
a  general  assembly,  who  having  taken  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy and  allegiance,  should  have  full  power,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  governor  and  council,  to  make,  constitute, 
and  ordain  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  which,  however, 
were  to  be  as  nearly  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  laws  of 
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England;  such  enactments  to  be  forwarded  within  three 
months  to  England  for  the  royal  approval,  but  until  ex- 
pressly disallowed  they  were  to  have  the  effect  of  law. 

No  change  was  made  in  these  privileges  till  1716,  when 
instmctions  were  forwarded  that  the  governor  was  not  to 
agree  to  any  law  repealing  one  previously  confirmed  by  the 
erown,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  suspending  its  operation 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  This  was  only 
reasonable.  Some  eighteen  years  later  the  same  rule  was 
rather  arbitrarily  extended  to  all  laws  repealing  others, 
even  if  not  confirmed. 

Such  was  the  struggle  by  which  the  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly  secured  the  privileges  which  belonged 
to  them  as  British  subjects.  Earnestly  they  had  contended 
for  **  a  deliberative  power  in  the  maldng  of  laws  ;  the  nega- 
tiye  and  barely  resolving  power  being  not  according  to  the 
rights  of  En(^shmen.*'  The  justice  of  the  plea  was  con- 
eeded.  These  men,  with  all  their  faults  (and  they  were  by 
no  means  untainted  by  the  vices  of  the  age  and  of  the 
colony),  clearly  understood  what  was  meant  by  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  The  barons  of  Bunnymead,  the  warriors  of 
Marston  Moor,  had  true  descendants  in  the  Jamaica  legis- 
lature of  that  day.  The  idea  of  relinquishing  their  legiti- 
mate privileges  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  never 
for  one  moment  occurred  to  them.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  persuade  such  men  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  only  "  immolate  themselves  on  the  altar  of  patriot- 
ism/' Such  delusions  were  left  for  men  of  another  order 
and  a  later  age.  The  senators  of  1680,  in  refusing  to 
surrender  their  undoubted  rights,  afforded  indubitable  proof 
that  they  were  not  unworthy  to  enjo^  them. 

Carlisle  did  not  return  to  Jamaica,  and  after  a  brief 
period,  during  which  Morgan  again  acted  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  who  had  previously  admin- 
istered the  government,  was  once  more  called  to  office. 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  tiie  assembly  was  to  pass  a  revenue 
bill  of  seven  vears'  duration,  and  also  a  number  of  other 
laws.  Most  of  these  were  confirmed  by  the  king,  but  some 
were  disallowed,  and  among  them  one  declaring  the  laws 
of  England  to  be  in  force  here.  For  nearly  fiffcv  ^ears  the 
diaaUowanee  of  this  was  the  source  of  continual  urritation 
listwsn  ths  assembly  and  the  home  government.    The 
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latter  had  obtained  from  the  legislature  at  Barbadoes  an 
act  secorinff  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown ;  this  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  hesitated  to  grant,  nor  was  it  until  the 
year  1728  that  it  yielded  the  point  by  securing  the  sum  of 
£8,000  per  annum  to  the  imperial  government ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  were  the  laws  of  England  admitted  to  be  in 
force  in  the  colony. 

Sir  Thomas  was,  however,  much  pleased  with  the  first 
meeting  of  the  assembly ;  indeed,  his  delight  was  hardly 
ke]9t  within  reasonable  bounds.  **  Surely,*'  said  he, 
**  smce  heaven  is  best  described  by  saving  it  is  the  place 
of  perfect  peace  and  union,  you  that  have  brought  down 
and  fixed  such  a  resemblance  of  it  here,  ought  to  expect 
and  have  all  our  praises,  all  our  thanks.*'*  The  earthly 
paradise  was  not  left  without  suitable  oversight,  for  when 
the  house  next  met,  the  governor  assured  the  members 
that  the  English  rulers  were  kind  to  them  as  **  guardian 
angels."  But  this  was  not  all ;  he  went  on  to  exclaim : 
**  See,  heaven  seems  pleased  as  well  as  the  king ;  for  if  the 
last  year  it  appeared  brass,  this,  it  melts  into  showers  to 
rain  blessings  upon  us ;  for  who  has  ever  seen  Port  Boyal 
so  full  of  ships,  or  known  the  planters  sell  their  goods  so 
dear  ?  Withm  these  fifteen  months  every  man's  ureehold 
is  almost  risen  in  value  from  60  to  200  per  cent."t 
This  was  true  in  a  certain  degree,  but  it  must  be  borne  . 
in  mind  that  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  island  had  led  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  property,  from  which  it  was  now  recovering.  Though 
there  were  those  who,  in  the  days  of  Albemarle,  en- 
deavoured to  asperse  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas,  and 
even  to  cast  reflections  upon  his  character,!  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  diligently  sought  to  discharge  with  faithful- 
ness  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  we  have  tne  testimonpr  of 
Long  §  that  he  was  much  respected  by  his  feUow  colomsts, 
who  deeply  sympathised  with  him  under  the  afflictions 
which  cast  a  shallow  over  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life. 
His  wife.  Lady  Yere  L^ch  (from  whom  one  of  the  low- 
land  parishes  derived  its  name),  was  lost  with  her  two 
young  sons  on  their  passage  from  England  in  1688.  Sir 
Thomas  did  not  long  ionrive;  he  cued  on  the  24th  of 
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Angiurt  in  the  following  year,  and  in  tlio  oburoli  at  Sponifib 
Town  it  is  roeonlod — 

**  Ilitra  IjM  Rir  Tiioman  Ltnoh  in  Paiioe,  ii(  EaAo,  nnd  Bleit, 
Would  joa  know  moro,  tlie  World  will  tpeiik  ye  lioiit,** 

Bnt  tho  world  can  toll  littlo  now.  IIo  wan  to  a  fin^oat  oxtont 
tbo  architect  of  hiR  own  fortnncR,  Ab  provoBt-marBliol, 
general*  and  member  of  council,  bo  Borved  tho  iBlaiid 
many  yearn,  and  was  knighted  in  1G70.  Ab  lioutouaut- 
goremor  and  governor  his  name  appears  in  these  pages. 
His  wife,  who  was  so  suddenly  taken  away,  belonged  to  a 
limily  of  historic  renown :  her  father.  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
was  attorney-general  to  Charles  L,  and  cousin  to  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  One  brother,  as  lord  chief  justice, 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  Another 
nrother,  subsequently  known  as  Earl  Torrington,  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  brought  William  HI.  to  England. 
The  West  Indies  in  those  days  were  to  England  what  the 
East  Indies  subsequently  became,  and  still  are.  Members 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  sought  fame  or  fortune  in 
the  plantations,  as  they  were  long  called ;  and  where  fortunes 
were  achieved,  the  daughters  of  the  successful  planters 
were  regarded  as  suitable  wives  for  men  with  time-honoured 
names.  The  history  of  old  creole  families  is  far  more 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  English  aristocracy  than 
many  suppose.  A  surviving  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Lynch  married  the  second  baron  of  Gombermere ; 
from  her  descended  two  whose  names  were  not  unknown 
in  later  years.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  rebellion  of  1^2,  and  the  renowned 
Teteran,  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere.  Many 
other  and  far  more  striking  illustrations  could  easily  be 
given* 

When  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  died,  Morgan  was  not  in  the 
iflbrnd  to  resume  the  reins  of  power.  The  sturdy  buccaneer 
was  in  trouble.  He  had  bought  and  improved  an  estate  in 
Gajrendon,  which  still  bears  his  name.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  delightful  scenery  he  possibly  anticipated  years 
of  qmet  rest.  But  the  Spaniards  demanded  his  arrest  and 
JmnriBonment,  and  it  smted  the  government  of  the  day  to 
jklld  to  their  wiah ;  bat  prison  was  insnpportahle  after  the 
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froo  lifo  of  tho  oooan  and  tlio  plantationR,  and  ho  died  noon 
after  hifl  roinoval  to  England.  Colonol  Ilondor  Molos* 
worth  was  in  conRoqnonce  the  person  upon  whom  tlio 
temporary  guidance  of  alTairH  devolved.  lie  dooH  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  rooordH  of  the  aHBembly.  IIo 
not  only  dictated  to  the  mem1>erfl  what  billR  they  ought  to 
nass  on  general  topics  of  leginlation,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  flhould  be  nrepared,  but  oven  proceeded  to  deal  with 
money  bills  in  the  same  manner,*  Continual  altercation 
was  the  inevitable  result. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1685,  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  was  communicated  to  the  council.  The  as- 
semblv  was  in  consequence  dissolved,  and  the  inhabitants 
waited  with  some  anxiety  to  learn  into  whose  hands  tho 
management  of  affairs  would  be  committed  bv  the  new 
sovereign.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  trouble  in  the 
colony;  in  1684  the  first  outbreak  of  any  importance 
happened  among  the  negro  slaves ;  it  was  soon  suppressed, 
but  m  1686  one  of  a  more  sanguinary  character  occurred 
in  Clarendon. 

James  II.  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
than  he  manifested  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Bome.  While  evidently  anxious  to  bring  England  back  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  faith,  he  did  not  regard 
Jamaica  as  too  insignificant  a  colony  to  be  won  over  to  the 
all  embracing  arms  of  the  pope.  He  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  governor  sufficiently  unscrupulous  to  attempt 
the  task.  General  Monk,  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
had  left  an  only  son,  who  had  not  only  wasted  his  fortune, 
but  seriously  impaired  his  health  by  vicious  practices.  A 
colonial  government  seemed  the  most  convenient  way  of 
rescuing  him  from  his  distresses,  and  James  could  hardly 
refuse  tnis  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  restored  the 
Stuart  dynasty  to  the  throne.  Possessed,  moreover,  of  no 
religious  principles  whatever,  he  was  quite  ready  to  attempt 
the  propagation  of  that  religion  to  which  James  sought  to 
bend  the  necks  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain.  Albemarle 
cune  to  Jamaica  in  1687.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  ^podly 
retinue,  and  among  others  were  two  men  widely  differing  in 
charaoter  and  pursuits.  The  one  was  Father  Churohill,  a 
most  devoted  and  self-denying  Bomish  priest;  the  other 
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Dr.  Sloane,  better  known  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the 
ioander  of  the  British  Musenm. 

The  Duke  was  accompanied  also  by  the  Duchess  of  Albe- 
marle. The  arriyal  of  two  persons  so  exalted  in  rank  fairly 
tomed  the  heads  of  the  colonists.  The  house  of  assembly 
m  an  address  to  the  duchess,  declared  through  its  speaker 
that  it  was  **  an  honour  which  the  opulent  kingdoms  of 
If  exioo  and  Pern  could  never  arrive  at ;  and  even  Columbus's 
^Kwt  would  be  appeased  for  all  the  indignities  he  endured 
of  the  Spaniards  could  he  but  know  that  his  own  beloved 
■ofl  was  hallowed  by  such  footsteps.'*  * 

But  if  ghosts  might  be  appeased,  it  was  soon  found  that 
•▼en  a  duke,  though  highly  belauded,  could  not  mould  the 
independent  members  of  the  assembly  into  any  shape  he 
wished.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  house  commenced 
proceedings  by  voting  a  sum  of  money  to  its  chaplain  for 
ois  sermon  preached  at  its  opening,  as  if  to  testify  its  ap- 
proval of  Protestant  teaching;  £80  was  awarded  at  the 
first  session,  and  £81  at  the  second.  The  arbitrary  pro- 
eeedincs  of  the  duke  disgusted  every  honest  man.  Soon 
after  tne  opening  of  the  nrst  assembly,  Mr.  Towers,  mem- 
b^  for  Clarendon,  quoted  the  words :  **  Salus  populi  eat 
Bwprema  lex.**  The  matter  under  discussion  was  simply  a 
liorse  race;  but  Colonel  George  Nedham,  who  probably 
was  anxious  to  display  his  loyalty,  as  his  sister  had  been 
mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  objected  to  the  words 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  suited  for  a  common- 
wealth, and  not  for  a  monarchy.  Some  debate  ensued,  and 
Medham  appealed  to  the  governor  and  council.  For  this 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The  governor  im« 
mediately  called  him  to  the  council,  caused  Towers  to  be 
arrested  and  tried,  and  he  was  ultimately  fined  JC6OO9 
having  previously  had  to  enter  into  recognisances  for 
iB4000. 

The  house  protested  against  these  arbitrary  proceedings, 
and  was  dissolved,  t  The  provost-marshal  and  some  of 
the  jodges,  Colonel  Bourden  of  the  council,  and  others 
were  dismissed,  while  the  creatures  of  the  duke  were  put 
into  their  plaees.  The  events  which  attended  the  election 
for  memMra  of  the  assembly  were  scandalous  even  for 
thoia  times.    Legal  voters  were    imprisoned,  and  two 
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gentlemen  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  some  of  their  friends  so  treated,  were 
threatened  with  a  whipping.  Discharged  seamen,  soldiers, 
and  indented  servants,  destitute  of  any  legal  qualification, 
were  taken  to  the  poll  as  voters,  and  in  some  places  carried 
from  one  parish  to  another.  But  though  Albemarle  could 
pack  a  house  he  could  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Some,  it  is  true,  left  the  colony,  alarmed  at  the  spreaa  of 
despotism ;  but  others  protested  against  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  duke,  and  laid  their  grievances  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne. 

James  would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  their  com* 
plaints,  but  his  days  were  numbered,  and  William  III.  had 
taken  his  place.  The  abdication  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  packed  assembly,  and  the  laws 
they  had  passed,  and  which  had  been  sent  home  for  the 
approval  of  James  II.,  were  laid  before  his  successor. 
William  III.  withheld  his  consent  until  he  had  heard  the 
representations  of  persons  who  were  either  interested  in,  or 
haii  lately  arrived  from  Jamaica.  And  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  acquainted  through  their  council  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  elections  had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  objec- 
tionable  character  of  the  laws  which  had  been  passed,  he 
ordered  the  whole  to  be  remitted  back  for  the  consideration 
of  a  legislature  legally  convened.  At  the  same  time  he 
directed  all  fines  unjustly  imposed  to  be  remitted,  and 
restored  to  office  all  who  had  been  unjustly  removed.*  The 
feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  the  colonists  were  some  time 
after  weU  expressed  bv  the  grand  jury  at  Spanish  Town, 
who  in  reference  to  the  past  events  declared,  **  All  hopes 
of  enjoying  any  longer  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  were 
taken  from  us,*'  when  God  "  was  pleased  in  our  utmost 
distress  to  show  His  miraculous  power  in  raising  your 
majesty  to  be  the  glorious  instrument  of  our  deliverance 
from  that  Philistine  bondage  which  had  extended  itself  to 
these  remotest  parts  of  your  majesty's  dominions.*' t 

Albemarle  died  in  1088,  and  Sir  Francis  Watson,  who 
was  a  wealthy  planter  residing  at  Seven  Plantations,  in 
Cliurendon,  succeeded  him  as  lieutenant-governor.  Before 
death  the  duke  had  given  proof  that  he  was  as  mindfiil 

♦  See  CcpimnfiUmtimi  from  the  King.  Journals.  voLi  p.  185,  daM 
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of  his  own  interests  as  those  of  his  royal  master.  So 
fur  back  as  1659  a  richly  laden  Spanish  galleon  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  shoal  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Hayti.  The 
dnke  determined  if  possible  to  recover  the  treasure.  He  ac- 
e(»din^Iy  entered  into  partnership  with  Sir  William  Phipps, 
who,  aided  by  divers,  recovered  some  twenty-six  tons  of 
■Over  and  other  treasure,  valued  in  all  at  nearly  £300,000. 
What  share  fell  to  the  sailors  and  subordinate  officers  is 
not  known ;  the  greater  part  was  divided  between  the  two 
principals,  and  with  his  portion  Phipps  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Mulgrave.*  Little  remains 
to  be  recorded  of  the  other  events  which  marked  the  govem- 
men  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  beyond  the  fact  that  a  post- 
office  was  established  in  the  colony,  and  that  numerous  exiles 
reserved  for  transportation  by  Jefferies  after  Monmouth*s 
rebellion  were  sent  here.  The  king  had  expressed  his 
desire  to  bestow  a  thousand  of  these  convicts  on  certain  of 
his  courtiers,  and  one  or  two  hundred  on  a  favourite  of  the 
^neen,  provided  security  was  given  that  they  were  enslaved 
in  some  West  Indian  colony  for  ten  years.  The  exact 
number  sent  to  Jamaica  is  not  known,  but  it  was  consider- 
able, probably  the  larger  portion  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  forty  who  were  actually  transported.  In  dealing 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this  period,  their  fate 
will  be  more  particularly  described.  At  present  it  need  only 
be  said  that  under  Albemarle  they  could  expect  little 
mercy,  as  he  had  been  among  the  first  to  gather  together 
the  militia  of  the  western  counties  to  oppose  Monmouth, 
by  whom  he  had  been  proclaimed  a  rebel,  f 

In  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  colony,  it  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  reports  were  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  Albemarle  had  met  his  death  by 
poison.!  Inquiry  was  instituted,  and  it  was  made  clear 
that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  charge,  and 
the  body  having  been  embalmed,  was  sent  to  England.  In 
Ifayt  1690,  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  arrived  as  governor ;  he 
was  hasty  and  ill-tempered  to  an  immoderate  degree. 
Among  his  instructions  was  one  directing  him  to  send  back 
to  Fmgland  the  bondsmen  who  had  b^n  condemned  for 

•  Hm*s  **  Fleuoont,**  p.  se. 

t  Ltttar  in  firitidi  MoMiim,  imbliiLed  in  Sir  Henry  Ellif' (^Um^ 
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complicity  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  but  all  of  the  yery 
first  party  of  these  men  who  appeared  before  him  were 
flogged  by  his  order,  nor  was  it  until  after  some  days  that 
he  cQscovered  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  for 
he  had  taken  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  case 
laid  before  him.  To  the  assembly  he  was  equally  arrogant. 
That  body  had  commenced  proceedings  b^  framing  a  bill 
annulling  the  laws  passed  by  the  former  illegal  assembly, 
and  soon  after  they  presented  an  address  to  the  governor. 
He  replied  in  language  as  little  worthy  of  his  own  {position 
as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  legislative 
body,  and  then  contemptuously  tossed  back  the  address.* 
His  administration  was  brief,  for  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1692,  he  died,  and  Mr.  John  White,  president  of  the 
council,  was  called,  according  to  colomal  precedent,  to 
direct  the  a£fairs  of  the  island. 

They  were  sufficiently  embarrassing,  but  White  was  a 
man  who  not  only  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-colo- 
nists, but  was  endowed  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  self- 
Sossession.  During  the  great  earthquake  which  happened 
uring  his  administration,  the  rector  of  Port  BoyiJ,  who 
was  dining  with  him,  hurriedly  exclaimed,  as  the  earth 
began  to  tremble,  "  Lord,  sir,  what  is  this  !*'  With  the 
utmost  composure  White  replied,  "  It  is  an  earthquake,  be 
not  afraid,  it  will  soon  be  over;*'  and  it  was  only  when  the 
church  fell  that  he  sought  safety  in  flight.! 

From  the  time  of  Albemarle  a  variety  of  events,  disas- 
trous in  their  character,  had  followed  one  another  in 
swift  succession.  In  1689  a  violent  hurricane  did  great 
damage  to  houses,  ships,  and  growing  crops.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  serious  character  after  the  British  occupation, 
but  it  was  the  precursor  of  many  others  far  more  violent. 

The  island  contained  within  itself  elements  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  and  destructive  kind.  The  ne^o  slaves  had  for 
some  time  past  been  increasing  rapidly  m  number.  The 
first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary  had,  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Bights,  opened  the  trade  in  slaves  to  private  enter- 
prise, and  thus  it  developed  itself  with  great  rapiditv.  The 
cargoes  now  brought  in  did  not  consist  almost  exolosively 
of  children  and  young  persons,  as  in  former  years,  bat 

^  Jofonials,  ToL  L  p.  141. 
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inchided  many  adults  taken  prisoners  in  battle,  some  of 
wliom  had  enjoyed  considerable  power  in  their  native  land, 
and  eonld  not  therefore  submit  patiently  to  the  thraldom 
and  emdty  of  the  plantations.  In  1690  the  first  really 
dangeroaa  outbreak  occurred. 

About  a  mile  below  the  pleasantly  situated  village  of 
Giapelton  is  an  estate  called  Suttons.  It  was  among 
the  first  settled  of  all  the  sugar  estates  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  was  then  the  residence  of  the  gentleman 
whoee  name  it  still  bears.  At  the  moment  of  revolt  he 
was  absent,  and  only  a  single  white  man  was  in  charge. 
SucUenly  this  man  was  assailed  and  killed  bv  a  body  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  slaves,  and  the  arms 
and  ammunition  immediately  seized.  As  a  rule  these  dis- 
tant plantations  were  well  provided  with  weapons,  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  the  mcursions  of  the  Maroons,  and 
it  was  the  careless  manner  in  which,  as  in  this  instance, 
they  were  guarded,  that  led  to  some  legal  enactments  of  a 
precautionary  character  in  1780  and  1744.  At  Suttons 
the  rebels  obtained  not  only  firearms,  powder  and  shot, 
but  four  small  cannons.  After  securing  these  prizes  they 
proceeded  to  the  next  plantation,  but  there  fortunately  the 
slaves  were  terrified,  and  instead  of  joining  the  rebels  they 
fled  into  the  woods.  The  overseer,  however,  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  was  murdered.  The  party  now  returned  to  Sut- 
tons,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  house  against  the  whites, 
who,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horses, 
were  rapidly  assembling.  Next  day,  having  been  joined  by 
others  from  a  distance,  the  whites  commenced  an  attack. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  hold  the  house,  the  rebels 
retreated,  setting  fire  to  the  cane  pieces  as  they  did  so. 
The  militia  now  ventured  to  spread  themselves  out  over  a 
large  space  of  country,  and  attacked  the  rebels,  not  only 
in  front  but  on  either  flank.  A  hastv  flight  was  the  conse- 
quence,  many  were  killed,  two  hunmred  threw  down  their 
arms  and  bemed  for  mercv.  Most  of  the  others  were  taJten 
prisoners  ana  the  ringleaders  executed.* 

Thouflh  after  this  no  outbreak  of  anv  importance 
oecnirea  for  some  years,  considerable  numbers  of  daves 
from  time  to  time  made  good  their  escape  to  the  mountidns, 
whtn  they  joined  the  Maroons. 

•Loof's^Hisloty.** 
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While  the  colony  was  endangered  by  the  foe  within,  a 
restless  enemy  prowled  along  its  shores.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  war  was  commenced  with 
France,  and  the  cruisers  of  that  nation  at  once  com- 
menced  a  series  of  predatory  attacks  on  the  seaside  plftn* 
tations,  exceedingly  harassmg  in  their  character.  They 
were  all  the  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  many  in 
the  island  siding  with  the  French  and  ^ving  them  secret 
information :  this  was  clearly  proved  by  mtercepted  letters. 
These  traitors  justified  their  conduct  on  the  plea  that 
the  French  were  anxious  to  restore  James  IL,  who  they 
asserted  was  England's  rightful  king,  and  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  any  alle^ance  to  the  ruling  monarch. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  buccaneers  were  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  a  party 
of  these  men,  under  the  command  of  a  noted  leader  called 
Daviot,  was  actually  engaged  in  plundering  on  the  north 
side  when  the  earthquake  occurred.  Fifty-two  slaves  had 
been  seized,  but  the  captors  were  detained  on  shore,  as  a 
storm  had  blown  their  vessel  off  the  coast.  The  first  shock 
of  the  earthquake  so  alarmed  them  that  they  took  to  their 
boats,  but  succeeding  shocks  created  so  much  commotion 
in  the  water,  that  some  were  swamped,  and  fifty-three  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  buccaneers  perished.  Those 
who  escaped  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  cruisers,* 
soon  after. 

The  great  earthquake,  as  it  has  just  been  termed,  oc- 
curred on  the  7th  of  June,  1692.  The  day  was  exceedhigly 
sultry,  the  sky  glowed  like  a  furnace,  and  the  ocean  was 
unruffled  by  a  single  breath  of  air.  The  harbour  was  well 
filled  with  ships,  and  among  them  were  two  vessels  just 
returned  from  plundering  the  French  settlements  in  Hayti, 
and  which  haa  thus  made  some  considerable  additions  to 
the  wealth  stored  in  the  city.  Long  before  twelve  o'clock 
the  legislative  council  had  met  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  then  adjourned.  Early  hours  were  the  rule,  and  many 
even  of  the  higher  classes  had  gathered  around  the  dinner 
table,  or,  as  in  the  house  of  the  president,  had  already  de- 
spatdied  that  meal.  At  twenty  minutes  to  twdve  o'docJc 
a  noise  not  unlike  thunder  was  heard  in  the  hills  of  St. 
Andrews,  to  the  north  of  Port  BoyaL    Then  three  shodu 
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were  felt  :^  the  first  comparatively  gentle,  the  next  more 
severe,  the  last  so  violent  as  to  fiU  all  with  alarm,  and 
only  too  plainly  showing  the  true  character  of  the  calamity. 
No^.  only  did  the  earth  tremble,  and  in  some  parts  open 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants,  but  the 
horrors  of  the  event  were  intensified  by  the  mysterious, 
awful  sounds,  that  one  moment  appeared  to  be  in  the  air, 
and  then  in  the  ground.  Houses  built  by  the  seaside  were 
the  first  to  fall ;  then  the  church  and  tower.  Morgan's 
Fort,  to  which  many  fled  as  to  a  place  of  security,  was 
next  observed  to  disappear,  the  sea  rolling  completely  over 
the  place  where  it  stood.  And  now  on  every  hand  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the  crash  of  falling  houses 
and  walls.  The  earth  still  continued  to  tremble,  and 
places  partly  injured  continued  to  fall.  The  wharfs  loaded 
with  merchandise,  and  most  of  the  fortifications,  together 
with  all  the  streets  near  the  shore,  sunk  into  the  harbour 
and  were  completely  overwhelmed.  The  situation  of  the 
town  added  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  calamity.  The 
part  which  suffered  most  severely  was  built  upon  a  spit 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  When  Jackson  invaded 
the  island,  little  more  than  fifty  years  previously,  the  point 
on  which  this  portion  of  the  town  stood  was  an  island : 
when  Venables  landed,  the  sand  was  only  just  showing 
through  the  waves.  This  fact,  while  explaining  the  fearful 
character  of  the  calamity,  and  especially  the  submerging 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city,  does  not  in  any  way 
support  the  assertion  that  the  violence  of  the  earthquake 
has  been  overrated.  Though  there  was  no  breeze,  the  sea 
rose  in  mighty  waves,  tearing  ships  from  their  anchorage, 
and  swecpmg  them  over  the  sunken  ruins  of  the  town. 
Some  of  these  were  utterly  destroyed,  while  others  were 
saved,  and  proved  the  means  of  rescuing  many  that  were 
struggling  m  the  waves.  In  places  the  earth  opened, 
swallowing  up  many  hapless  creatures ;  but  in  some  oases 
persons  were  seen  only  partially  covered,  with  dogs  feast* 
ing  on  the  parts  left  exposed.  Not  two  hundred  houses  were 
left,  and  in  all  it  was  computed  that  nearly  two  thousuid 
persons  had  perished.  As  Port  Boyal  was  the  residenoe 
of  man^  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  a  very  considerable 
poportioQ  of  those  who  perished  belonged  to  families  of 
wiflnenee  in  the  colony. 
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For  days  after  the  harbour  was  covered  with  dead  bodies 
floating  up  and  down,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  these 
and  others  unburied  on  shore  soon  added  the  horrors  of  a 
pestilence  to  that  of  the  earthquake.  For  three  weeks  suc- 
cessive shocks  were  felt  and  sulphurous  vapours  issued  from 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  heat  was  insupportable ;  for 
many  days  no  welcome  sea  breeze  fanned  the  plague-stricken 
shore.  Thunder  and  lightning  added  to  the  terrors  of  the 
scene,  and  the  pastures  on  the  savannahs  near  the  shore 
were  scorched  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them,  so  intense 
was  the  heat.  In  the  pestilence  that  followed  the  mortality 
could  have  been  little  less  than  by  the  eartiiquake.  Tern- 
porary  huts  had  been  hastily  constructed  where  Kingston 
now  stands,  and  here  it  is  asserted  five  hundred  ^praves 
were  dug  in  a  single  month,  two  or  three  bodies  bemg  in 
many  cases  laid  together. 

.  The  night  that  followed  the  earthquake  in  Port  Boyal 
was  in  some  of  its  aspects  more  terrible  than  the  day  had 
been.  Esquimelling  has  left  a  fearful  description  of  the 
lewdness  and  corruption  of  the  doomed  city.  When  night 
came  a  number  of  the  most  abandoned  creatures,  men  and 
women,  inflamed  with  drink,  poured  forth  to  plunder  what 
yet  remained.  It  is  feared  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  mur* 
der  any  who  opposed  them.  They  were  reckless  also  of 
their  own  lives,  for  the  ruins  were  falling  around  them  on 
every  side. 

That  the  shock  was  one  of  extreme  severitv,  apart  from 
the  unfortunate  location  of  the  town,  is  evident  from  the 
destruction  that  visited  every  part  of  the  island.  At  Pas- 
sage Fort  not  a  house  was  left  uninjured;  in  all  the  district 
of  Liguany  (now  St.  Andrews)  onl^  one.  The  residences  of 
the  planters  and  their  sugar  works  in  every  parish  sustained 
injury :  on  the  north  side  local  tradition  told  for  ^nerations 
of  a  plot  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres  submerged,  with  thirteen 
resiaents.  Bocks  were  rent  on  every  hand,  and  immense 
blocks  hurled  down  from  the  hills  on  to  the  plantations 
below.  Between  Spanish  Town  and  Sixteen  Mile  Walk  the 
course  of  the  river  was  dammed  up  by  the  fallen  maseos 
from  the  hills,  until  at  last  the  river  became  a  lake :  the 
force  of  the  water  ultimately  swept  all  before  it. 

In  St.  Davids  a  portion  of  a  mountain  was  torn  away, 
and  covered  a  house  and  plantation  at  its  foot    Tbt  bara 
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hill  ride  is  still  pointed  out,  and  is  called  Judgment  Hill, 
for  local  tradition  tells  a  sad  story  of  incest  and  other 
crimes  ot  which  the  inhabitants  were  guilty.  It  was  re- 
marked  that  in  Spanish  Town  the  houses  erected  by  the 
Spaniards,  though  shaken  and  split,  were  not  destroyed 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  more  recent  buildings  of  the 
English.  The  courses-  of  rivers  were  changed,  in  some 
places  old  springs  disappeared,  in  others  new  fountains 
bmrst  forth.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  in  places 
matcorially  altered,  and  throughout  it  there  was  one  loud 
wail  of  desolation  and  woe.  There  were  many  instances  of 
hair-breadth  escape,  of  deliverance  when  death  seemed  in- 
evitable. One  case  has  been  so  often  recorded  that  it  is 
never  likelv  to  be  forgotten :  indeed  its  record  still  remains 
at  Green  My,  to  the  westward  of  Port  Boyal,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

There  lies  the  body  of  Lewis  Galdy,  who  died  on  the  22nd 
of  December,  1789,  forty-seven  years  after  the  earthquake, 
eij^ty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Montpeher  in 
France,  but  being  a  Protestant,  had  left  that  country  and 
sought  a  home  in  Jamaica.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb 
tells  that  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake,  then  by 
another  shock  cast  into  the  sea,  whence  he  escaped  by 
swimming  to  a  boat.  After  this  he  flourished  as  a  merchant 
in  Port  Aoyal,  represented  four  parishes  in  succesrive  as- 
semblies, and  seems  to  have  been  generally  loved  and 
reqpeeted.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

COimERCB  AND  AORICULTUBB. 

Thb  best  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  island  when 
oecnpied  by  the  English  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
hides  formed  the  first  article  of  export.    Cocoa  and  a  few 

m  TUs  sketeh  of  the  earUiqiiake  U  dnwn  from  Sloane*s  Meonnt 
In  ths  **FliiloMpbioAl  TrsmaetionB,**  toL  iL;  hit  Hiikny,  toL  L; 
Long^B  ^'HiBtofy,*'  voL  iL;  and  Buiidry  other  pnblieatioiu,  espeeially 
IiBltan  ol  Baetor  of  Ftti  Bojal,  proMrrod  in  «*  Gontioman's  Man- 
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other  minor  articles  had  been  cultitated  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  vast  plains  in  the  lowlands  were  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  herds  of  cattle ;  while  not  only  on  the 

Elains,  but  in  the  mountains,  innumerable  quantities  of 
ogs  were  found.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
homed  cattle  were  destroyed  by  the  first  soldiers  soon 
diminished  the  supply  of  food;  and  hides,  though  long 
after  spoken  of  as  large  and  good,*  were  not  exported  in 
any  considerable  quantity  after  the  first  few  years.  As 
soon  as  the  government  of  the  island  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  pasturage,  and  cattle  soon  received  a  proper 
share  of  attention  from  the  early  settlers,  who  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  they  not  only  throve  better,  but 
were  larger  than  in  the  plantations  of  North  America,  t  One 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  is  mentioned  as  the  com* 
mon  weight  of  a  full  grown  ox.  I  Modyford  was  somewhat  ex- 
travagant  when,  in  his  ''  View  of  the  Condition  of  Jamaica,** 
published  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  Jour- 
nals  of  the  Assembly,"  he  refers  to  the  cattle  as  being  nu* 
merous,  but  adds  that  they  are  "  not  enough  by  millions.** 
Still,  as  the  interior  forests  were  then  undisturbed,  and  rain 
was  consequently  far  more  abundant  than  now,  the  low* 
land  pastures  must  have  conveyed  the  impression  of  in* 
exhaustible  fertility.  The  hogs  were  highly  valued,  as 
being  better  tasted  and  more  digestible  than  those  in  the 
mother  country.  §  They  were  kept  on  plantations,  but  far 
more  were  wild  in  the  woods.  Numbers  of  old  soldiers  found 
a  congenial  occupation,  after  their  discharge,  in  hunting 
them.  II  The  sport  was  sufBciently  excitmg,  for  when 
unable  to  evade  the  hunters  and  their  dogs,  the  hogs  were 
accustomed*  to  come  to  bay,  with  their  rear  well  protected 
by  a  rock  or  large  forest  tree,  and  could  only  be  oestroyed 
by  lances  or  a  well-directed  shot.    The  animal  was  then  eat 

*  Biohard  Blome's  *'Defcriptioii  of  Jamaica.**    London,  1078. 

t  Offilbv.  (This  irriter,  John  OgUby,  was  mattor  of  the  ivvtk 
in  Ireland  in  1871.  He  pobliahed  "  An  Aoooonl  of  Awi^ftm^  Qg  4||g 
New  World.'*  It  is  very  scarce,  hat  tnm  a  copy  found  in  Tale 
College  Lihraryt  Mr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  of  Kinnton,  mado  an  abitail 
of  all  relatinff  to  Jamaica,  which  he  naUished^ 

JCranfield.    App.  to  Joomals,  toL  L  p.  42.  €  Ogilby. 

Modyfind's  ••View,'*  *e.    Appendix  to  •*  Joumak  of  SmaMj;* 
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open*  the  bones  and  entrails  removed,  and  the  flesh,  being 
fished  in  several  places,  was  well  salted,  and  either  dried  in 
tiie  sun  or  over  a  slow  fire,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  buo- 
eaneers.  Occasionally  homed  cattle  in  a  wild  state  were 
found  in  the  woods :  these  were  similarly  treated.  Sheep 
Mxm  began  to  multiply,  though  it  was  observed  that 
their  fleece  was  of  little  value.*  Goats  were  still  more 
abundant.  Almost  every  kind  of  domestic  fowl  increased 
abundantly,  especially  in  the  little  farms,  called  palenques* 
Guinea  hens,  and  a  great  variety  of  ducks,  teal,  pigeons, 
&e.,  filled  the  woods.f  At  Pigeon  Island,  in  Old  Harbour 
Bay,  the  birds  were  so  abundant  that  a  couple  of  men  in  a 
canoe  were  able  in  a  few  hours  to  load  it  to  the  water 
edge  with  those  they  knocked  down.  These  primitive 
baMues  soon  eidiausted  the  supply,  t  But  the  interior  woods 
and  the  lagoons  long  continued  to  furnish  game,  nor  is 
the  supply,  though  diminished,  yet  exhausted.  The  fish, 
which  through  the  neglect  of  any  means  for  preserving  it, 
is  now  failing  in  all  but  a  few  interior  mountain  streams, 
was  in  those  early  days  abundant.  A  very  striking  illus« 
tration  of  this  is  given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Visiting  Sir 
Prancis  Watson,  at  Seven  Plantations,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Bio  Minho,  below  the  spot  where  in  dry  seasons  the  river 
is  lost  beneath  the  sand,  he  found  that  in  the  rainy 
weather  immense  numbers  of  mullet  and  other  fishes  were 
swept  down.  As  the  river  again  sunk,  these  were  left  in 
the  little  pools,  and  though  immense  numbers  were  taken 
by  the  people  around,  or  devoured  by  birds,  enough  would 
remain  to  taint  the  air  as  the  pools  dried  up.  **  I  was 
sensible  of  this  corrupted  air  wneu  I  was  here,'*  is  the 
assertion  of  this  great  naturalist. 

Fish  of  the  finest  description,  and  turtle,  abounded  in 
the  ocean.  These  last,  though  captured  on  the  sandy 
keys,  near  the  coast,  were  also  brought  in  immense  numbers 
from  the  Cuban  cays  and  the  Gaymanas.§  Sloane  states 
that  fort^  sloops  belonging  to  Port  Iloyal  were  engaged  in 
this  busmess.  As  a  branch  of  commerce  he  was  not  in- 
sensible of  the  value  of  the  turtle,  as  an  article  of  food  he 
detested  it.  His  denunciation  of  this  magnificent  soup- 
prodneing  animal  is  most  amusing.    He  says:   ''They 

*  Ogflby.       t  Ogilby,  Sloane,  fto.        I  SloMie. 
{  Ogilby»  Blome,  Sloane,  fto. 
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infect  the  blood  of  those  feeding  upon  them,  whence  their 
shirts  are  yellow,  their  skin  and  faces  of  the  same  colour, 
and  their  shirts  under  the  arm-pits  stained  prodigiously.'* 
The  shell  appears  among  the  earliest  lists  of  exported 
articles. 

The  tables  of  the  early  settlers  were  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  btit  of  these  the  pine-apple  was  most  highly  trained. 
Ogilby  says  it  exceeds  all  other  dainties.  Sweet  potato^ 
and  cassaya,  which  was  then  used  by  all  classes  as  bread, 
were  largely  cultivated.  The  sailors,  encouraged  by  Good- 
son,  had  raised  all  kinds  of  English  garden  herbs  and 
roots  near  Passage  Fort,  and  the  lesson  thus  taught  was 
not  forgotten  b^  succeeding  settlers.*  Harrison's  garden 
on  the  hills  behmd  Sangston  eontained  all  kinds  of  English 
flowers  and  garden  produce.  The  island  was  found  not 
only  to  be  admirably  supplied  with  food,  but  to  the  indige- 
nous products  it  was  thus  seen  could  be  added  many  of  the 
articles  of  consumption  most  valued  in  England.  Nor 
were  the  inhabitants  willing  that  in  such  a  fruitful  land 
too  much  should  be*charged  for  its  productions ;  for  when 
the  farmers  of  Luidas  Yale  exacted  high  prices  for  their  veal, 
the  legislature,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times,  interposed, 
and  fixed  one  shilling  a  pound  as  the  maximum  price. 
Horses,  though  so  foolishly  destroyed  by  the  invading 
soldiery,  soon  began  to  multiply.  At  first  some  were 
brought  over  from  New  England,  and  though  costing  but 
five  pounds  there,  sold  for  three  times  as  much  in  Jamaica. 
In  time  the  great  increase  in  number  reduced  prices  so 
much,  that  forty  shillings  is  quoted  as  a  common  sum  for  a 
decent  hack. 

The  earliest  settlers  seemed  to  have  been  far  more  alive 

than  those  of  later  days  to  the  importance  of  preservinff  for 

use  the  numerous  articles  of  food  with  which  the  island 

and  the  seas  surrounding  it  abounded ;  and,  moreover,  they 

did  not  at  first  discover  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  for  the 

cultivation  of  sugar.    Perhaps,  had  the^  even  done  so,  they 

would  not  have  expended  all  their  energies  in  the  production 

^4  this  single  staple  to  the  almost  utter  neglect  of  the  other 

Ito  of  a  gracious  Providence  so  abundantly  scattered  on 

rwyhand.    This  was  the  folly  of  a  later  age.   Topresenra 

«  use  raoh  food  as  it  was  not  neoessaiy  or  deeuraMi  to 

•  Ogilby,  Sloaae,  4e. 
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eonsiime  at  once,  siilt  was  requisite.  This  article  is  now 
imported:  the  first  settlers  prepared  it  themselves.  ^  The 
traTeller  to  the  eastern  parishes  will  notice  by  the  side  of 
the  main  road  beyond  YaUahs,  three  ponds  or  lagoons,  one 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  haU  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  other  two  about  a  mile 
long.  Earthquakes,  inundations,  and  neglect  are  fast  con- 
Tierung  them  into  unwholesome  mangrove  swamps.  But 
they  were  once  the  salt  ponds  of  Captain  Joseph  Noyes, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers ;  here  he  made  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  salt  in  a  single  year  (1670),  and  declared  he  could 
make  as  many  tons  if  he  could  only  find  a  market.*  The 
salt  ixmds  of 'St.  Catherines  were  contrived  by  Modyford.t 
^  It  is  evident  from  the  forecoinff  statements  that  the 
island  was,  as  it  still  is,  capable  of  yielding  an  abundant 
supply  for  the  necessities  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  articles 
of  fooa  were  largely  imported  when  Sloane  wrote,  for  sugar 
cultivation  had  then  become  the  leading  idea  with  men  of 
substance.  Wheaten  flour  is  better  for  many  purposes  than 
maixe,  and  much  more  palatable  than  cassava,  however 
well  prepared.  Its  importation  need  not  therefore  excite 
surprise.  But  that  salt  beef  and  pork,  salt  fish  and 
mackerel,  should  be  then,  as  now,  imported  largely,  can 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  human  folly.  Spirits  and  wine,  particularly 
Madeira,  early  appear  among  the  list  of  imports.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  articles  brought  from  England,  both 
food  and  wearing  apparel,  were  re-exported.  A  trade  half 
contraband  in  its  character  early  sprang  up  with  soma  of 
the  surrounding  Spanish  possessions.  Small  vessels 
(Sloane  speaks  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  belonging  to  Port 
Boyal)  carried  over  English  goods  in  exchange  for  cocoa, 
cochineal,  sarsaparilla,  hides,  mules,  precious  stones, 
bullion,  &c.  The  trade  was  lucrative,  but  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  and  it  was  a  generally  understood  thing 
that  the  merchant  should  share  his  profits  with  the  owner 
and  master  of  the  vessel.  Some  trade  was  also  done  with 
the  Dutch  at  Corosal,  provisions  being  taken  in  exohanc[e 
for  such  productions  as  the  Dutch  had  obtained  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Spaniards.  As  nearly  all  articles  of  ^ 
clothing  were  imported,  there  was  no  attempt  at  manufae- 

^Lonf^Blooie.  fOldmixon. 
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tores  properly  bo  called.  Shoemakers,  tailors,  hammook- 
makers,  coopers,  together  with  masons  and  carpenters, 
almost  exhaust  the  list  of  artisans. 

It  is  now  time  to  torn  attention  to  the  exportable  pro- 
duce of  the  island.  Cocoa  had  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  the  earliest 
English  settlers  continued  its  cultivation.  The  district  of 
Guanaboa  was  the  chief  scene  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  felt  but  never  fully 
realised.  In  1670  there  were  no  less  than  forty-seven 
plantations.  Modyford  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  in 
an  official  report  he  estimated  the  yield  at  188,000  pounds 
of  nuts.*^  A  few  years  later  Blome  speaks  of  sixty  planta- 
tions, and  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  planting  a  cocoa 
walk,  and  calculations  as  to  the  profit,  which  would  make  it 
appear  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  lucrative  of  all 
agricultural  operations ;  but  somehow  the  plantations  fidled, 
why,  is  by  no  means  clear.  Explanations  were  offered  at 
the  time,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Beeston  said  it  was 
the  comet  of  1664  that  did  the  mischief.  The  Spaniards 
said  the  English  were  heretics,  and  omitted  the  religious 
services  that  had  made  their  efforts  succeed.  Others  with 
greater  probability  suggested  that  the  English  were  igno- 
rant of  some  important  point  in  managing  the  plantations, 
without  which  full  success  was  impossible.  Some  attempts 
on  the  north  side  seemed  more  successful  at  first,  but 
soon  shared  the  same  fate  as  in  Guanaboa.  Another 
branch  of  industry  ultimately  abandoned  was  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  indigo.  Forty-nine  plantations  are 
reported  in  1670.  Blome,  eight  years  later,  speaks  of  sixty. 
A  few  years  later  still  it  womd  seem  that  there  were  no  less 
than  seventy  indigo  planters  in  Yere  alone.  This  pofitable 
branch  of  indust^  continued  to  flourish  beyond  tne  pwiod 
under  review. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  small  patches,  and  was  eon* 
sidered  inferior  to  Spanish,  but  superior  in  quality  to  that 
grown  in  Barbadoes.  It  was  readily  bought  at  sixpenoe 
per  pound,  but  the  supplv  was  not  equal  to  ^e  demand^t 
Some  little  cotton  was  planted,  and  esteemed  as  exeellent 
in  quality.    Ginger  was  also  very  early  cultivated,  bat  no 

*  App.  to  Jovnali,  voL  L  p.  88.  f  Bkime,  OgObj,  SIomm. 
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BtotiBties  relatiTe  to  the  amount  of  produce  are  available. 
The  minor  prodnots  of  the  island  were  by  no  means  neg- 
lected. DyewoodSy  such  as  brasiletto  and  fustic,  are  enu- 
merated, but  Blome  was  in  error  when  he  included  logwood. 
Bieh  woods  for  the  cabinet-maker,  such  as  cedar,  mahogany, 
Ugnnm-yitflB,  and  ebony,  abounded.  And  according  to  tne 
statement  of  Blome,  Sloane  was  anticipated  in  his  valuable 
researches  into  the  medicinal  productions  of  the  island  by 
a  doctor,  whose  list  of  discoveries  would  go  far  to  exhaust 
the  list  of  the  most  important  drugs  in  the  pharmacopsBia. 
The  mi^pufioent  pimento  groves  could  not  be  overlooked, 
thooj^  it  was  only  graduaUy  that  this  berry  assumed  a 
prominent  position  among  the  exports  of  the  colony. 

Logwood  has  been  alluded  to ;  the  error  of  Blome  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  export,  though  not  then 
a  product  of  Jamaica.  About  two  hundred  adventurous 
Englishmen  had  settled  in  Campeachey  before  the  close  of 
tiie  seventeenth  century,  and  maintained  their  position  by 
force.  This  valuable  wood  they  cut  down,*^  and  sold  to 
traders  bom  Jamaica  for  £3  a  ton,  and  the  latter  disposed 
of  it  in  Port  Boyal  for  exportation  at  double  that  price. 
Money  was  rarely  given  to  the  Campeachey  settlers,  who 
were  more  desirous  to  obtain  its  value  m  clothes,  beef,  pork, 
mm,  and  sugar.  Other  traders  brought  tortoiseshell  from 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  and  hides  and  tallow  from  Hayti.t 

The  treaty  of  1671,  by  which  Spain  yielded  up  all  claim 
to  Jamaica,  had  not  been  signed  before  the  initiatory  steps 
had  been  taken  by  which  the  island  became  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  finest  sugar  colony  in  the  world.  It  is 
idle  to  mourn  over  the  events  of  the  irrevocable  past,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  if  sugar  had  not 
become  the  chief  staple  of  this  magnificent  island,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  and  men  of  English  ancestry, 
who  in  fanning  occupations,  and  the  cultivation  of  what 
are  now  called  minor  products,  would  have  founded  a  colony 
almost  if  not  ^ uito  equal  to  those  on  the  northern  oonti- 
nent.  The  glorious  mountain  districts  would  gradualhr  have 
been  penetrated,  and  in  such  climates  as  that  of  the  redros, 
tlM  highlands  of  Manchester,  Clarendon,  St.  Elisabeth, 
*App«idlxlo  Joaiiis]s,?eLLp.94.  f 
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and  the  corresponding  elevations  of  the  north,  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  would  have  found  a  healthy,  pleasant  home. 
With  a  few  needful  precautions,  and  regidar,  temperate 
habits,  an  English  colony  would  then  have  flourished.  To 
some  the  idea  may  seem  fallacious.  The  experience  of  many 
who  have  sought  a  home  in  such  districts  may  be  cited, 
but  the  supposed  conditions  are  now  to  a  very  great  extent 
impossible.  The  picture  of  "  what  might  have  been  "  is 
not  that  of  a  few  white  settlers  surrounded  by  multitudes 
belonging  to  a  different  race  and  country.  It  is  one  of 
English  towns  and  villages,  only  changed  so  far  as  is  requi- 
site in  semi-tropical  chmates,  and  of  farms  and  gardens 
covering  the  country,  occupied  by  men  to  whom  occupation 
is  a  necessity,  and  who  to  their  gorgeous  island  home  would 
have  brought  those  qualities  which  have  placed  Britain  fore- 
most amonff  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Imperfect  as  the 
records  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  histoiy  are,  enough 
remains  to  show  that  when  the  scum  which  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  tide  of  conquest  and  emi^tion  had 
drifted  away,  a  large  body  of  colonists  remamed,  whose 
ranks  were  continually  augmented,  who  sought  to  bring 
with  them  all  that  was  precious  in  the  social  life  of  the 
country  whence  they  came,  and  who  would  in  time  have 
made  Jamaica  what  their  countrj^en  were  making  the  New 
England  states  of  America.  This  was  not  to  be :  colonists 
gave  place  to  sugar  planters,  sugar  planters  required  slaves, 
and  gradually  the  island  became  a  mightjr  aggregation  of 
cane-fields,  in  which  negroes  toiled  and  white  men  were  the 
taskmasters. 

The  cane  is  indigenous  to  the  island,  but  the  native 
plant  was  of  inferior  quality.  In  1668  some  far  snpmor 
was  introduced  from  Barbadoes.  Three  years  later  Ofl^by 
wrote  that  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  were  worth  five  shimnas 
a  hundred-weight  more  than  those  of  Barbadoes,  so  greauy 
had  the  soil  improved  the  plant.  Seven  years  later  Bloma 
made  the  same  statement  as  to  their  relative  value.  Seventy 
sugar  works,  yielding  upwards  of  800  tons  of  sugar,  were 
then  in  existence,  and  the  number  was  rapidly  inoreasing. 
In  1675  Vb.  Granfield  stated  that  there  were  twenty  sugar 
iforks,  each  making  150,0001bB.  to  900,0001bB.  of  mmr,  nftf 
that  made  100,0001bs.,  and  forty  others  in  a  state  of  lorwara- 
nees,  some  ready  to  grmd;  and  he  adds  thai  as  the  toil  krieh 
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and  new,  sixty  neccroes  ean  raise  as  much  sngar  as  one 
hundred  can  in  the  Uharibee  Islands.  The  price  he  states  at 
IBs.  to  208.  per  hundred-weight.*"  With  such  a  fruitful  soil, 
and  with  negroes  so  plentiful  whenever  there  was  a  market 
for  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sugar  cultivation  rapidly 
increased.  It  has  been  seen  how  a  few  favoured  persons 
obtained  grants  of  large  districts  of  country.  It  was  not 
long  before  small  farms  were  for  the  most  part  swallowed 
np  by  their  gigantic  neighbours,  and  the  sugar  estate,  with 
its  thousands  of  acres,  the  greater  portion  in  woodland,  and 
uncultivated,  became  the  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. 

Vr.  Trapham,  who  came  to  the  island  in  1676  as  physician 
to  Lord  Vaughan,  and  remained  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  describes  a  sugar  estate.  The  description  applies 
in  most  jNEirticulars  till  the  abolition  of  slaveij.  He  says  : 
**  The  stranger  is  apt  to  ask  what  village  it  is  ? — for  every 
completed  sugar  work  is  no  less,  the  various  and  many 
buildings  bespeaking  as  much  at  first  sight ;  for  beside  the 
large  mansion  house,  with  its  offices,  the  works,  such  as 
the  well-contrived  mill,  the  spacious  boiling  house,  the 
larce  receptive  curing  houses,  still  house,  commodious 
stables  for  the  grinding  cattle,  lodging  for  the  overseer,  the 
white  servants,  working  shops  for  the  necessary  smiths, 
others  for  the  framing  carpenters  and  coopers ;  to  all 
which,  when  we  add  the  streets  of  negro  houses,  no  one 
will  question  to  call  such  complicated  sugar  works  a  small 
town  or  village." 

Trapham  had  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  perfect  establish- 
ments before  his  mind,  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that,  in 
describing  the  character  of  the  dififerent  erections  he  would 
oompare  them  with  the  farm  buildings  of  his  day.  Cattle, 
either  oxen  or  mules,  were  almost  invariably  then  used  to 
turn  the  ponderous  mills  for  expressing  the  juice  from  the 
eane.  Occasionally,  but  very  (seldom  accordmg  to  Sloane, 
was  the  plough  used.  The  richness  of  the  soil  he  says 
made  it  unnecessary,  and  that  was  thought  a  poor  soil 
that  did  not  yield  at  least  a  ton  for  each  acre  in  cultivation. 
Double  this  quantity  he  asserts  was  often  produced.  ^ 

In  1690  there  were  two  sugar  refineries  m  the  island,  one 
ai  Seven  Plantations,  and  one  at  the  Angels  near  Spanish 
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Town.  A  small  quantity  of  refined  sugar  was  exported,  but 
the  ^eater  part  was  consumed  in  the  island.  Just  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  extension  of  sugar  cultivation  was  the  activity 
of  trade  in  slaves.  Chartered  companies  and  private  enter- 
prise united  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  colony. 
More  were  brought  to  the  island  than  were  required  for  its 
immediate  wants,  and  hence  a  considerable  export  trade 
was  carried  on.  To  those  brought  here  as  to  a  dipAt,  and 
ultimately  shipped  to  other  colonies,  must  be  added  such 
as  were  unmanageable  on  the  plantations,  and  were  there- 
fore, as  a  measure  both  of  safety  and  of  punishment,  shipped 
ofif  to  other  colonies,  chiefly  to  those  m  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards.  Negroes  were  not  the  only  slaves.  The 
white  bond-servants  were  numerous,  and  few  ships  arrived 
from  England  without  some  of  this  class  on  boara. 


J 


CHAPTER  m. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  military  force  by  which  Jamaica  was  conquered  was 
accompanied  by  seven  chaplains.  Men  like  Baxter,  the 
author  of  the  "  Saints'  Best,"  had  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  the  English  army,  and  there  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  those  who  came  to  the  island  were  w(»rthy, 
earnest  men.  Cromwell  manifested  great  concern  for  the 
religious  interests  of  the  men  he  hM  sent  forth.  In  one 
letter  to  his  commanders  he  writes :  "  The  Lord  Himself 
hath  a  controversy  with  vour  enemies,  even  with  that 
Itoman  Babylon  of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  under-  • 
propper."  After  the  defeat  at  Hayti  he  wrote :  "  We  have 
cause  to  be  humbled  for  the  reproof  Gk)d  gave  us  at  8L 
Domingo,  upon  the  account  of  our  sins  as  well  as  others.** 
^  The  F^t^stor  was  even  more  humbled  on  account  of  the 
disorders  among  the  soldiers.  He  refers  to  the  "  extrnno 
avarice,  pride  and  confidence,  disorders  and  debaueheries, 
profaneness  and  wickedness,  commonly  practised  among 
the  army;*' and  adds:  "  We  can  not  only  bewail  the  sainab 
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but  desire  that  all  nith  yon  do  bo,  and  that  a  veiy  special 
regard  may  be  had  so  to  govem  for  time  to  come,  as  that 
all  maimer  of  vice  may  1^  discountenanced  and  severely 
ponished ;  and  that  such  a  frame  of  government  may  be 
exercised  that  virtue  and  godliness  may  receive  due  en- 
eouragement." 

.  The  chaplains  who  came  with  the  army  all  died  within  a 
few  monttis,  according  to  Long.  Other  nonconforming 
elergy  followed,  but  the  records  of  the  period  are  very  im- 
mrfect.  In  June,  1655,  an  officer  of  the  army  named 
i>aiiiel  How  wrote  a  letter  to  a  brother  in  London,  in  which 
he  says:  "Li  our  poor  army  we  have  but  few  that  either 
fear  Crod  or  reverence  man.  But,  blessed  be  Qod,  those 
that  are  in  the  chief  place  are  godly  men,  and  we  have 
teachers  amongst  us,  so  that  I  hope  God  will  carry  on  His 
work  amongst  us." 

In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  not  only  ejected  2000 
derg^en  from  their  livings  in  England,  but  affected  the 
religious  life  of  the  infant  colony  in  Jamaica.  It  was  only 
gradually,  for  at  first  the  government  of  Charles  II.  seemed 
disposed  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who  would 
resort  to  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  In  February, 
1664,  Colonel  Modyford,  the  governor,  received  instructions 
from  the  king  to  the  following  effect :  "  Because  we  are 
content,  in  the  infancy  of  that  our  plantation,  to  give  all 
possible  encouragement  to  persons  of  all  opinions  and 
parties  to  transport  themselves  hither  with  their  stocks, 
for  the  benefit  thereof,  that  they  may  not  under  pretence  of 
scruples  of  conscience  receive  any  discouragements  there, 
you  shall  dispense  with  the  taking  of  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  to  those  which  bear  any  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  the  members  and  officers  of  the  council,  to 
whom  you  are  hereby  particularly  directed  to  administer 
the  same.'**^  These  instructions  were  repeated  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lynch  seven  years  later,  t  and  again  to  Lord 
Taoghan  in  1674.|  It  was  not  until  1677  that  the  oath  of 
aupremacv  was  taken  by  members  of  the  as8embly.§  Sir 
Thomas  Lynch  testified  that  nonconformists  made  a  "  mo- 
dest use  "  of  these  privileaes, "  being  respectful  to  the  govern- 
it»  and  ready  to  comply  with  all  civil  or  military  duties/* 

*  Appendix  to  **  Jommsls  of  AiMmUy,**  toL  i.  p.  10. 
t  I£ld^^l4^.  I  Ibid.,p.l7.  S  iM^p.  H. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  the  bigotry  which  at  this  period 
cast  such  a  shade  over  English  life  was  unknown  in  the 
colony.  Still  it  was  thought  desirable  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  doctrines  adverse  to  those  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  1676  the  appointment  of  conforming  ministers  in  the 
colony  was  urged  upon  the  governor,  that  they  might 
"convert  sectaries  and  suppress  atheism  and  irreligion, 
which  people  in  these  parts  much  incline  to.'*  Atheism  and 
irreligion  had  far  more  power  in  succeeding  years  than 
conforming  or  nonconforming  clergy.  Buccaneering  and 
slaveholding  are  alike  incompatible  with  true  religion ;  and 
any  religious  observances  for  the  next  century  or  more 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  very  formal  character.  A 
Mr.  Hanson,  writing  in  1682,  says :  ''  We  have  very  few 
papists  or  sectaries,  for  neither  Jesuits  or  nonconforming 
parsons  do  or  can  live  amongst  us :  some  few  have  s^ 
tempted,  but  never  could  gain  proselytes  enough  to  lUSbrd 
them  sustenance.'*  This  was  not  quite  true ;  one  exception 
at  least  can  be  found.  The  public  opinion  of  the  colony 
had  constrained  two  ministers,  whose  views  were  in  har- 
mony with  those  ejected  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  to 
resign  their  livings.  These  were  Mr.  Bridges  and  lb. 
Bobert  Spere.  Mr.  Bridges  left  the  island  and  went  to  Hie 
Bahamas.  Mr.  Spere  became  the  pastor  of  a  congregational 
church  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East. 

Among  the  convicts  sent  to  the  island  in  consequence  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion  was  a  carpenter  named  John  GcMsd, 
whose  journal  has  been  preserved.  Goad  had  no  sooner 
landed  at  Port  Boyal,  worn  out  bv  fatigue  and  ill-treatment 
from  which  nearly  a  fourth  of  his  fellow-sufferers  had 
perished,  than  he  met  with  Mr.  Spere.  This  ^|ood  man  did 
all  in  his  power  to  assist  him  and  his  compamons.  At  the 
sale  of  convicts  which  followed,  Goad,  by  the  kind  arrange- 
ment  of  a  friend,  passed  into  tiie  hands  of  a  man  fayoor- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  exiles,  and  who  was  then  the 
attorney  or  manager  of  four  estates  in  St.  Thomas  in  the 
East.  On  reachmg  his  destination,  he  described  himself 
as  "  cast  into  a  remote  and  dark  place,  a  barren  wilderness, 
where  there  was  spiritually  no  water."  There  were  six 
other  servants,  and  these  he  induced  to  meet  with  him  for 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  His  efforts  to  keep  the 
BaUmth  from  desecration,  and  to  faring  aboat  a  better  state 
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of  things  in  the  household,  were  so  successful,  that  Mr. 
HawkesOarbrand,  who  had  come  to  the  island  as  an  officer 
in  Cromwell's  army,  and  who  resided  on  an  estate  which 
still  bears  his  name,  induced  him  to  undertake  more  public 
services.  Several  persons  were  in  consequence  gathered 
into  Christian  fellowship,  and  Mr.  Spere  being  now  removed 
firom  Port  Boyal,  was  mvited  to  become  the  pastor  of  this 
little  flock.  The  four  largest  proprietors  of  estates  in  the 
district  subscribed  ten  pounds  a  year  each,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  Coad*s  servitude  we  hear  of  the  progress  of 
these  simple  but  earnest  worshippers.  That  this  infant 
eommonity  ultimately  ceased  to  exist  is  not  surprising,  but 
as  a  congregational  church  its  establishment  in  the  colony 
at  such  a  time  is  an  interesting  fact. 

At  this  early  period  several  Quakers  were  found  settled 
in  the  island.  Thev  came  originally  from  Barbadoes,  and 
were  kindly  treated  by  D*Oyley  and  other  governors.  In 
I67I9  George  Fox  being  at  Barbadoes,  ''  found  drawings  to 
Jamaica."  He  reached  the  island  in  November,  and  spent 
seven  weeks:  some  friends  accompanied  him,  and  be  found 
three  others  who  bad  been  labouring,  as  he  expresses  it,  in 
the  service  of  truth.  He  travelled  up  and  down  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  large  and  ''brave,"  but  the  people 
generally  as  debauched  and  wicked.  Still  ''  there  was  a 
great  convincement,  and  many  received  the  truth,  some  of 
which  were  people  of  account  in  the  world."  The  meetings 
were  large  and  quiet,  the  people  civil,  and  he  met  with  no 
opposition.  Fox  was  twice  with  the  governor  and  some 
other  persons  of  importance,  all  of  whom  were  kind  to  him. 
One  aged  companion  in  travel,  Elizabeth  Hooton,  died 
while  he  was  engaged  in  his  visitation.  Before  Fox  and 
his  companions  had  left  the  island  things  had  been  brought 
into  good  order,  "  friends  and  truth  prosperous,"  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  they  continued  to  be.  But  gradually 
one  after  the  other  they  left  the  island,  though  enough 
remained  to  render  necessary  a  special  enactment  in  their 
favour  half  a  century  later.  And  Lascelles  Winn,  it  will  be 
seen,  more  than  a  hundred  years  aftor,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  flourishing  Baptist  churches  in  the  northern  and 
westom  parishes,  by  the  introduction  of  Moses  Baker  as  a 
pastor  among  his  bondsmen.  The  good  seed  planted  thus 
aaily,  brought  forth  fruit  after  many  days. 
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Many  Jews  returned  to  the  colony  soon  after  the  British 
occupation.  It  is  currently  reported,  and  even  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  Long  and  Bridges,  that  they  obtained  per- 
mission on  the  plea  of  pointing  out  certain  mines  in  the 
Healthshire  Hills.  Walton  and  some  others  were  natura- 
lized in  1663,  and  twenty-one  years  later  they  obtained 
Eermission  to  erect  a  synagogue.  Only  six  are  known  to 
ave  possessed  landed  estates :  then  as  now  they  were  en- 
gaged in  good  retail  trades,  and  gradually  assumed  the 
position  many  still  hold  as  merchants  and  importers.  For 
a  great  number  of  years  a  tribute  was  demanded  from  them: 
in  1682  it  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  after- 
wards it  was  increased  to  a  hicher  sum. 

Betuming  to  the  early  records  of  Protestantism,  it  will  be 
found  that  though ''  sectaries"  did  not  long  flourish,  the  efforts 
made  to  supply  conforming  ministers  were  not  successful. 
Twenty  years  aft^r  the  conquest  there  were  only  four  in 
the  island :  two  of  these  were  Swiss.  In  the  valuable  and 
interesting  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  ''  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Assembly"  is  a  full  account  of  these 
clergymen,  written  in  May,  1675.  The  minister  at  Port 
Boyal,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Spere  before  alluded  to,  was 
Mr.  Hayne,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and  orthodox  preacher. 
At  Spanish  Town  there  was  Mr.  Hausver,  one  of  uie  Swiss 
noticed  above :  he  is  described  as  ''  a  honest  man,  a  ffood 
liver,  and  reasonable  preacher."  In  St.  John's,  Ouanaboa, 
was  Mr.  Lemon,  '*  a  sober  young  man  and  a  very  good 
preacher."  He  it  seems  doubled  his  income  of  JSIOO  by 
keeping  a  free  school  erected  by  Colonel  Coape,  but  to 
which  no  later  allusion  is  made  in  the  records  of  the 
colony.  Mr.  Zeller,  the  other  native  of  Switserland,  was 
in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  a  sober,  honcNrt 
man.  This  early  record  supplies  almost  the  only  insight 
we  have  into  the  character  of  the  clergj  in  those  days. 

After  Mr.  Spere  retired  from  Port  JEtoval  a  elergyman 
from  Ireland,  Mr.  John  Crow,  took  his  place.  He  was  a 
time-serving  man.  On  the  arrival  of  John  Goad  and  his 
companions  he  preached  a  sermon  of  whidi  thai  good 
man  sorely  oompliEdned.  He  says  that,  **  instead  (rf  ihow- 
ing  them  (their  masters),  like  Obadiah,  their  pride,  emeltj, 
aiMl  wrong,  and  what  a  cursed  thing  it  was  to  septtrate  men 
from  wives  and  ohildren,'*  l>e  exhorted  the  eaptireato 
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as  those  who  had  neither  remedy  nor  hope.  This  clergy- 
man eonld  not  veiy  long  have  retained  his  incumbency,  for 
a  man  of  yerr  different  spirit  was  the  rector  of  Port  Boyal  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earthqnake.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  brought  man^  Hngaenots  to  the  island. 
Ammig  these  men  were  Calvin  Galpini,  who  was,  after 
Mr.  hemon,  rector  of  St.  Johns ;  Mi.  Ganltier,  who  left 
lands  to  endow  a  school ;  and  Lewis  Oaldy,  so  strangely 
preserved  in  the  cpreat  earthqnake. 

Omrehes  had  been  erected  at  Withywood  and  Yallahs, 
but  were  for  a  long  time  withont  pastors.  At  first  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy  depended  entirely  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  vestry,  but  in  tune  a  law  passed  making  £100  per 
annum  the  lowest  they  could  offer.  The  king  was  recog- 
nised as  the  head  of  the  church,  but  the  governor  real^r 
nominated  to  tiie  livings,  though  a  license  was  required 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  thirty  years  after  English 
occupation  nine  churches  had  been  built ;  and  the  cler^ 
wherever  appointed  were  made  members  of  parochial 
vestries  ana  surveyors  of  highways.  Their  registries  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were  the  only  legal  records  of 
such  events,  and  where  no  clergyman  had  been  located, 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  were  charged  with  the 
duty. 

nie  stipends  secured  by  the  parish  clergymen  were  not 
inconsiderable,  regard  being  had  to  the  value  of  money  at 
that  time;  but  they  were  supplemented  by  the  foes  given  for 
the  celebration  of  the  above  services,  and  in  many  cases 
jnivate  schools  were  kept.  Endowments  were  far  more  com- 
mon in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  than  later.  Their  mis- 
application in  so  many  cases  deterred  others  from  posthu- 
mous liberality.  A  house  and  sixtv  acres  of  land  was  one 
of  the  earliest  legacies  to  the  church  at  Spanish  Town. 

Had  James  IL  been  able  to  carry  out  his  plans,  there 
would  have  been  much  trouble  among  the  few  devout 
Protestants  in  the  island.  In  1685  he  appointed  Sir  Philip 
Howard  governor,  but  this  gentleman  never  came.  He  was 
to  have  entrusted  the  clergy  with  ^at  powers,  but  at  the 
price  of  entire  subserviency  to  his  will.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle came  instead ;  he  had  less  .earnestness  of  any  land 
about  him.  But  Father  Churchill  spared  no  pains,  as 
^'ehiif  pastor  of  his  m^esty*s  Catholic  subjects  in  Jamaica,*' 
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xeriew.  The  planters,  free  white  servants,  white  bond- 
aenrants,  and  negroes,  are  found  thus  early.  Other  classes 
Boon  mu^ed  with  them,  or  sprung  from  their  combination. 

As  far  as  possible  the  white  inhabitants  conformed  to 
the  habits  of  the  same  classes  in  England.  Early  rising 
was  general,  and  meals  were  taken  at  hoars  which  would 
now  seem  ridiculously  early.  The  intercourse  of  planters 
mud  merchants  with  buccaneers  and  seafaring  men,  and 
not  unfreauently  the  interchange  of  occupations,  gave  a 
peenliar  character  to  the  style  of  convei*sation.  Planta- 
tions stocked  with  servants  or  slaves  would  be  called  well- 
handed  ;  if  otherwise,  it  would  be  said  to  want  hands ;  a 
kitchen  would  be  called  the  cookroom ;  a  pantry  or  cellar 
a  storeroom.  The  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the 
island  were  spoken  of  as  "  to  windward  "  or  "  leeward," 
according  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  so  with  many  other 
terms. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  England,  after  the  Resto- 
ration, the  puritanical  rules  of  the  former  age  were  ex- 
changed for  the  reign  of  freedom  and  licentiousness.  In 
inquiring  into  the  manners  of  the  English  in  Jamaica, 
during  this  or  any  subsequent  period,  regard  should  be  had 
to  those  of  the  same  classes  at  home :  they  will  as  a  con- 
sequence appear  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  if  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  present  day.  If  at  this  time  the 
English  in  Jamaica  exhibited  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
grossly  immoral. 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  Port  Royal  and  Spanish  Town, 
the  houses  of  the  best  settlers  were  of  a  very  rough  and 
homely  description.  The  heavy  pointed  roof,  with  massive, 
rough-hewn  beams  exposed  to  view,  the  apartments  being 
merely  separated  by  partitions  a  few  feet  high,  and  which 
is  still  sometimes  seen  in  country  parts,  was  then  the  com- 
mon style  of  architecture ;  but  the  sideboards  would  often 
be  loaded  with  massive  plate,  and  other  indications  of  rude 
wealth  were  frequently  seen.  The  tables  were  liberally 
supplied  with  food.  Madeira  was  the  favourite  wine,  and 
brandy  was  esteemed  more  highly  than  rum.  Sloane  gives 
a  description  of  a  variety  of  beverages,  highly  valued  in 
his  day,  but  now  almost  unknown.  Cofifee  was  not  then 
introduoed  into  thd  colony;  chocolate  was  the  article  most 
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Qsed  at  breakfast.  For  sleeping,  hammocks  were  preferred 
to  beds,  being  cooler:  little  covering  was  reqmred,  but 
mosquito-nets  were  thus  early  highly  valued. 

Among  the  poorer  white  inhabitants  may  be  enumerated 
the  tradesmen  or  artisans  in  the  towns,  overseers  and 
others  on  estates.  Not  a  few  of  these  gradually  worked 
themselves  up  to  high  positions  in  the  colony.  These  men 
being  free,  were  at  lioerty  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
opening  that  afforded  promise  of  success.  Little  in  any 
way  remarkable  can  be  recorded  of  this  class.  The  white 
bond-servants  were  in  a  position  altogether  peculiar; 
some  had  come  under  indentures  to  serve  a  certain  time, 
while  others  had  been  transported  for  vagrancy,  or  for 
political  and  other  offences.  In  either  case  their  condition 
was  deplorable.  In  the  pa^es  of  Esquimelling,*  who  was 
once  a  Dond-servant  under  mdentures  to  a  French  master, 
there  is  a  pitiful  account  of  the  sufferings  to  which  these 

nle  were  exposed.  A  variety  of  painful  examples  given 
Btail  fully  bears  out  his  statement  that  not  only  did 
persons  in  England  and  continental  countries  induce  young 
men  and  boys  to  transport  themselves  under  indenture 
by  fair  promises,  but,  ''  having  once  allured  and  conveyed 
them  into  the  islands,  they  were  forced  to  work  like  horses, 
the  toil  they  impose  upon  them  being  much  harder  than 
what  they  usually  enjoin  upon  the  negroes,  their  slaves. 
For  these  they  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  preserve, 
as  being  their  perpetual  bondmen ;  but  as  for  their  white 
servants,  they  care  not  whether  they  live  or  die,  seeing 
they  are  to  continue  no  longer  than  three  years  in  their 
service."  t  Some  contracts  were,  however,  for  seven  yean ; 
not  less  than  ten  years  was  named  by  James  II.  as  the 
term  for  which  those  spared  from  the  bloody  assise  were 
to  be  transported. 

It  may  at  first  si£[ht  appear  as  if  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  indentured  and  the  tranq;K)rted 
servants.  There  was,  however,  hardly  any  in  the  treat- 
ment they  received,  and  little  in  theur  ehancter.  Locd 
Vaughan  once  wrote  relative  to  servants  who  had  erept  iq^ 
to  estates,  and  says  there  were,  "  among  others,  some  who 
chose  transporting  rather  than  hanging."    But  men 


*  ''TIm  History  of  the  BoMsnMri  of  Amnioa,**  W  Joba  SsnI- 
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himg  for  Tory  trivial  offenoes  in  those  days ;  and  it  is  not 
eaqr  to  regard  the  vietims  of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  or  of 
Jeforeys*  bfoody  assize,  as  moral  ofifenders.  Specimens  of 
the  ''  rogne  and  vagabond  class*'  *  did  come ;  but  as  many 
or  more  whose  only  crime  was  poverty,  or  political  adher- 
ence to  the  losing  side.  ^ 

In  tiie  laws  of  Jamaica!  may  still  be  seen  a  very  sug- 
l^estive  enactment  for  the  regulation  of  bond-servants.  It 
IS  the  second  act  of  the  newly-elected  assembly.  It  indeed 
provides  for  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  servant, 
and  also  that  no  servant  be  whipped  naked  without  an 
order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  it  provides  for  many 
years  of  extra  service  as  the  punishment  for  very  minor 
offences.  Moreover,  if  a  servant  married  without  his  mas- 
ter's consent,  he  must  serve  two  years  longer;  but  if  he  was 
the  parent  of  a  child  without  marriage,  he  must  serve  twice 
as  long  as  the  woman  had  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  | 
In  cases  where  there  was  no  indenture  made  before  ar- 
riving in  the  island,  seven  years  was  fixed  as  the  period  of 
service  if  the  servant  was  under  eighteen,  and  four  years  if 
over  that  ace.  These  people  were  shipped  from  England 
like  so  much  merchancUse,  bills  of  lading  being  given  just 
as  if  they  were  barrels  of  pork  instead  of  human  beings,  and 
ffreat  numbers  constantly  perished  on  the  voyage.  Leslie 
oescribes  a  visit  to  one  of  these  ships :  ''  We  went  on 
board,  when  he  (the  consignee)  viewed  the  servants,  gave 
them  clothes,  and  ordered  them  to  be  well  cared  for  till 
thev  were  disposed  of.  It  was  diverting  to  see  the  shoal 
of  buyers.  The  poor  fellows  were  made  to  pass  in  review 
before  their  future  tyrants,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
a  parcel  of  horses.  Each  chose  whom  he  liked  best :  a 
good  tradesman  went  off  at  about  jE40,  and  others,  at  £20 
per  head."  With  such  a  commencement  of  the  servitude 
we  can.  readily  credit  Esquimelling's  assertion,  that  masters 
were  accustomed  towards  the  close  of  the  allotted  time  so 
to  iU-treat  their  servants,  as  to  lead  them  to  beg  that  they 
might  be  sold  to  another  master  for  a  renewed  term  of 
service.  ''  Thus,"  says  he,  "  many  served  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years."    The  food  and  clothing  of  these  people  was 

«  "Qramwairs  Letier,**  fte.  (Carlyle),  voL  iii  letter  SOS. 
t  *"  Aals  of  AMttbbly,**  from  the  Tew  1681  to  1768,  in  two  vola, 
filiihia  te  Bi  Jago  do  U  Yoss*  hi  1769,  pp.  l-«.       )  Ossaes  9,  la 
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little  superior  to  that  of  negroes ;  their  only  bed  was  a 
mat.  Sloane  observes  that  they  did  not  speak  of  going  to 
bed,  but  "  to  sleep." 

Indians,  though  few  in  number,  were  also  found  among 
the  bondsmen.  They  were  occasionally  imported,  but 
some  were  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  forays  on  their 
possessions.  They  were  of  little  value  except  as  hunters 
or  fishermen.  As  a  rule  they  were  well  treated,  for  if 
whipped  they  became  so  despondent  as  to  become  useless, 
if  they  did  not  commit  suicide. 

Negro  slaves  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers:  like 
Israel  in  E^pt,  all  their  service  was  with  rigour.  They 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  African  coast,  principally 
from  Guinea.  Some  were  brought  from  Madagascar,  but 
were  not  so  viduable  as  those  from  the  west  coast,  not 
being  so  hardy  in  person,  besides  being  choice  about 
food.  The  term  Macbgass  is  still  applied  to  certain  liffht- 
complexioned  negroes,  especially  those  whose  hair  is  less 
. »  wooUy  than  common.    These  are  found  in  families  where 

9  there  is  just  a  very  slight  mingling  of  European  blood ; 

and  the  name  therefore  only  indicates  that  there  was  a 
period  when  people  light  in  complexion  and  possessing 
rather  straight  hair  were  known  in  the  colony  by  that 
term.  Slaves  bom  in  the  island  were  more  highly  esteemed 
than  such  as  were  imported.  Those  of  mixed  blood  were 
generally  employed  as  assistant  tradesmen,  or  in  domestic 
occupations.  Though  Sloane*s  visit  to  the  island  only 
dates  a  little  more  than  forty  years  after  the  British  con- 
quest, it  is  remarkable  that  the  different  varieties  of 
coloured  people  were  well  known.  He  speaks  of  mulattoes 
(the  offspring  of  whites  and  blacks) ;  of  quadroons  (the 
offspring  of  mulattoes  and  whites) ;  and  even  of  mustees 
(the  offspring  of  whites  and  quadroons). 

The  usual  habitation  of  the  slaves  was  a  small  thatched 
}  )  hut ;  its  only  furniture  a  mat,  a  pot  for  cooking,  and  a  few 

vessels  made  out  of  the  calabash.  They  had  a  yearly 
allowance  of  clothing,  but  at  work  in  the  fields  they  went 
nearly  naked.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  better 
treated  as  slaves  in  the  British  colony  than  thev  had  beea 
in  the  same  capacity  in  their  own  country.  It  it  quite 
true  that  slavery  is  a  very  ancient  institution  in  Aniea, 
and  its  miseries  there  may  have  equalled  anytluDg  kiio>wii 
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in  the  plantations.  But  it  is  eqnally  trae  that  the 
European  slaye  trade  added  intensity  to  that  of  Africa; 
and,  Dj  leading  to  internal  wars,  occasioned  the  slavery  of 
mnttitndes  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  free.  These 
could  not  fail  to  fed  most  acutely  the  misery  of  their  lot. 

To  81oane»  who  is  the  only  writer  of  the  period  who  has 
lolly  described  the  discipline  of  the  estates,  reference  must 
be  made  for  illustrations.  For  negligence,  he  says  they 
were  **  whipped  by  the  overseer  with  lancewood  switches 
till  they  be  bloody,  and  several  of  the  switches  broken.** 
Formerly,  straps  made  of  the  hide  of  the  manati,  or  sea 
eow,  were  used :  these,  it  was  said,  were  abandoned  because 
they  were  too  cruel.  A  more  probable  reason  is  that  the 
marks  they  made  remained  for  life;  and  as  the  slave 
market  was  well  supplied,  it  was  thought  best  to  transport 
those  who  were  too  troublesome,  but  the  Spaniards  would 
not  buy  them  if  marked  with  the  whip,  as  it  indicated  their 
character.  The  switching  was  not  always  the  termination 
of  the  punishment.  Sloane  continues :  **  After  they  are 
whipped  till  they  are  raw,  some  put  on  their  skins  pepper 
and  salt  to  make  them  smart;  at  other  times  their 
masters  will  drop  melted  wax  on  their  skins,  and  use 
several  very  exquisite  tortures.'*  All  this  for  negligence  I 
For  running  away,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that 
''they  put  iron  rings  of  great  weight  upon  their  ankles, 
or  pothooks  about  their  necks,  which  are  iron  rings  with 
two  long  rods  riveted  to  them,  or  a  spur  in  the  mouth.'* 
This  last  was  probably  a  ^ag.  Sometimes  half  the  foot  was 
cut  off  by  an  axe.  BebeUion  was  a  capital  o£fence :  burning 
rather  than  hanging  was  the  punishment.  The  poor 
wretch  was  fastened  ''down  on  the  ground  with  crooked 
sticks  on  every  limb ;  they  then  applied  the  fire  by  degrees, 
from  the  feet  and  hands,  burning  them  gradually  up  to 
the  head,  whereby  their  pains  are  extravagant." 

If  any  one  looks  for  some  expression  of  compassion  from 
the  founder  of  the  British  Museum,  it  will  be  in  vain.  He 
adds :  **  These  punishments  are  sometimes  merited  by  the 
blacks,  who  are  a  very  perverse  generation  of  people ;  and 
though  they  appear  harsh,  yet  are  scarce  equal  to  some  of 
their  crimes,  and  inferior  to  what  punishments  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  inflict  on  tiieir  slaves  in  the  East  Indies.** 
He  night  have  added  that  tortures  quite  as  exquisite  were 
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inflicted  by  English  on  Spaniards,  and  by  Spaniards  on 
English;  or  he  might  have  cited  the  whippings  and  bom- 
ings  in  the  west  of  England  not  long  before. 

Slavery  had  its  brighter  aspects.  Not  only  were  some 
raised  to  lighter  occupations,  as  domestics,  but  even  negroes 
thus  early  were  made  overseers.  It  does  not  apj^ar  that 
the  race  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  honour  thus  conferred 
on  a  few.  To  be  a  servant  of  servants  is  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  human  misery.  Sloane  cites  the  case  of  two  black  over- 
seers he  attended  professionally,  at  the  request  of  their, 
masters,  and  he  notes  that  they  had  used  their  position  to 
commit  unbridled  licentiousness.  Some  of  these  people 
were  rather  famed  as  doctors,  and  consulted  even  by  we 
whites ;  they  had  some  knowledge,  not  always  lawfully  used, 
of  plants  and  herbs. 

To  these  slaves,  upon  whose  minds  no  ray  of  Christian 
truth  was  ever  shed,  death  had  few  terrors.  It  would  only 
take  them  across  the  ocean  to  their  own  country :  hence 
suicide  was  not  unfrequent;  it  was*  especially  common  with 
the  negroes  from  Angola,  if  ill-treated.  Still  great  lamen- 
tation was  made  over  the  graves  of  the  depi^ed,  and  as 
the  spirit,  or  "  duppv,"  was  supposed  to  hover  for  some 
days  about  the  spot  before  it  took  its  final  departure  for 
Africa,  food  and  rum  was  placed  upon  the  grave,  and  the 
supply  renewed  from  day  to  day. 

According  to  the  usual  routine  of  the  plantations,  the 
slaves  were  called  at  daylight,  in  the  busy  seasons  one  or 
two  hours  before ;  a  conch  shell,  or  on  large  properties  a 
bell,  was  the  signal.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  went  to  dinner, 
when  they  were  expected  to  carry  to  the  great  house  a 
bundle  of  wood  or  grass.  At  one  o'clock  they  returned  to 
labour,  and  continued  untU  nightfall,  often  carrying  in 
another  load.  Infants  were  earned  to  the  field,  securM  to 
the  back  of  the  mother.  Sloane  attributes  the  flattened 
nose  of  the  neoro  to  this  custom.  When  able  to  walk  they 
ran  about  at  liberty  for  a  time,  but  at  an  early  age  were  put 
to  weed  paths  and  other  trifling  jobs,  under  the  oare  of  an 
old  woman,  who  rarely  failed  to  use  her  switch  with  toler> 
able  freedom. 

Sundays  and  half  of  Saturday  were  accounted  holidaytt 
bat  the  negroes  had  at  these  times  to  cultivate. their  own 
grounds,  tat  they  were  expected  to  raise  all  the  native  food 
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tlicrf  required.  Two  or  three  days  were  given  at  Gliristmas 
mnd  also  at  Easter,  which  the  slaves  called  pickaninny 
CSiristmas.  What  holidays  they  had  were  nsnaUy  spent  in 
dancing.  These  dances  were  almost  invariably  of  a  licentious 
character.  The  music  was  produced  by  smidl,  hollow 
gourds,  across  which  were  laid  strings  of  horsehair,  and 
some  cl  )he  dancers  had  a  kind  of  rattle  fastened  to  their 
wrists  and  legs.  The  favourite  instrument  was  a  drum, 
made  of  a  skin  stretched  tightly  over  a  hollow  piece  of 
timber ;  but  as  this  was  the  war  drum  of  Africa,  it  was 
ko^  prohibited,  from  the  fear  it  might  be  employed  for 
m  sumlar  purpose  here.  The  dances,  though  not  graceful, 
w«rs  enargetio ;  at  times  they  assumed  a  mncy  dress  cha- 
iBoter.  No  appendage  was  too  preposterous,  but  the  most 
ooffxeet  shrle  of  thing  was  to  afSz  the  tail  erf  a  cow  to  that 
part  of  the  human  frame  where  in  tailed  ^nimiJa  that 
anpeodage  infariahly  grows. 


PEBIOD  in. 

From  the  Earthquake   to   the  commencement  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Struggle^  1782. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL     BYBMTS. 

When  the  alarm  oooasioned  by  the  earthquake  had  a  little 
subsided,  the  le^slature  was  convened,  and  almost  its  first 
act  was  to  appomt  the  anniversary  of  that  eventful  dav  as 
a  solemn  fast.  Kingston,  to  which  considerable  numbers 
were  now  flocking,  was  constituted  a  parish,  and  a  new 
cit^  laid  out  by  Colonel  Lilly,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
ability.  The  defenceless  state  into  which  the  whole  colony 
was  thrown  afforded  great  facilities  to  filibustering  attacks, 
and  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  following  year.*  In  May,  1694,  the  safety  of  the 
island  generally  was  imperilled  by  an  expedition  of  a  really 
formidable  character,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been 
preserved  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Beeston,  who  at 
the  time  administered  the  government.  White,  who  was 
president  and  acting  governor  durifig  the  earthquake,  died 
on  the  22nd  of  August  following,  as  appears  by  the  registry 
of  burials  in  St.  Axxdievrs.  John  Bourden  succeeded  him 
for  a  short  time;  then  Beeston  commenced  his  career, 
which  lasted  for  about  nine  years.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  English  family,  long  settled  at  Beeston 
Castle,  in  Cheshire,  and  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1660. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  assembly,  of  which  he  was 
for  some  time  speaker,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  opposition  to  Toyning*8  Aoi.    He  enjoyed  not  only  the 

*  JoiURiali,  voL  L  pp.  144-140. 
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^^>xifidenee  of  the  people  generally,  bnt  had  been  greatly 

^^*ecmed  by  some  previous  governors.    Sir  Thomas  Mody- 

^^^^i^cl  had  officially  describ^  him  as  a  ''good,  discreete 

I^^rson  ;**  and  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  had  spoken  highly  of  his 

^^tirage  and  conduct.**     All  these  qualities  were  soon 

to  the  test.    There  was  at  this  time  in  the  island  a 

Biderable  number  of  Soman  Catholics,  chiefly  Irishmen, 

>  were  anxious  if  possible  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour 

James  II.     There  were  many  others  ready  for  any 

operate  enterprise,  and  who,  prohibited  from  buccaneering 

^  imaica  law,  found  the  desired  liberty  with  the  French 

ayti.    These  uniting  together,  formed  a  really  dan- 

Ous  confederacy.    Amon^  the  desperadoes  thus  brought 

^_|S^ther,  one  named  Grublien  was  much  dreaded  on  ac- 

^^^^nt  of  the  frequency  and  success  with  which  he  landed 

^1    ^ea-side  plantations,  and  carried  off  negroes  and  other 

^T^^^der.    Among  his  exploits  was  the  capture,  not  only  of 

^^  ^  the  slaves  of  a  Mrs.  Barrow,  a  minister's  widow,  re- 

^Dg  in  St.  Elizabeths,  but  of  her   daughter  Bachel. 

an  enterprise  far  more  serious  than  these  sudden  raids 

in  contemplation,  though  happily  discovered  in  time 

plans  to  be  organised  for  defence.    A  Captain  Elliot, 

^^  -%Me  ship  contained  a  valuable  cargo,  was  captured  and 

^l^^^ed  into  Petit  Grave.    There  he  picked  up  some  valu- 

^^Xe  information,  and  then  managed  to  effect  bis  escape  in 

^    ^mall  canoe,  and  after  five  days  and  nights  at  sea,  reached 

^J^'^teaica.  He  hastened  to  inform  the  governor  that  Staple- 

v^^  and  Lynch,  two  Irishmen,  had  given  information  tnat 

w^M  Royal  was  almost  defenceless,  and  that  five  hundred 

^^^n  favourable  to  King  James  would  at  once  join  an  in- 

vT^^Ung  force.    Twenty  ships  and  some  three  thousand  men 

"^1^  l«en  prepared  to  effect  a  landing,  under  the  command 

^f*  Ducasse.  This  intelligence  was  communicated  by  Elliot 

^^  the  81st  of  May,  at  nine  o'clock.    That  night  the  council 

'^as  convened,  and  martial  law  proclaimed.* 

The  fortifications  at  Fort  Boyal  were  repaired,  and  some 
^ew  ones  extemporised.  The  narrow  pass  east  of  Kingston, 
>here  Bock  Foii  now  stands,  was  defended,  some  outlying 
%iid  indefensible  places  abandoned,  and  Old  Harbour  and 
Gwliale  Bay  hastily  fortified.  On  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
June,  the  expected  fleet  appeared,  but  instead  of  making 

*  JonniAlt,  voL  L  pp.  148, 140. 
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Port  Boyal,  one  portion  anchored  at  Port  Morant  and  the 
other  in  Cow  Bay.  This  circnmstance,  combined  with 
subsequent  operations,  has  led  some  to  assert  that  plunder 
was  the  only  object  of  the  expedition.*  The  liact  seems  to 
4 1  be  that  information  of  Elliot's  arrival,  and  of  the  prepara- 

tions  made  to  receive  him,  had  been  communicated  to 
]  Ducasse  on  reaching  the  coast,  and  led  to  a  chan^  of  plan. 

It  was  thought  that  if  Fort  Boyal  could  not  be  sacked, 
booty  might  at  least  be  obtained  from  the  sea-side  planta- 
tions. .  For  nearly  a  month  the  work  of  plunder  went  on, 
not  only  on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  north  side,  to  which 
ships  were  despatched.    These  parts  were  almost  defence- 
less, for  the  militia  had  been  withdrawn  to  defend  Port 
Boyal.     Prisoners  were  tortured,  women  were  violated, 
plantations  fired,  and  in  all  some  tiiirteen  hundred  negroes 
taken.    At  last,  after  a  feint  before  Port  Boyal,  some  ships 
were  left  in  Cow  Bay  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  ran  down  to  Carlisle 
Bay  before  the  breeze.    Here,  on  the  19th  of  July,  a  body 
of  1500  French  landed.    They  were  opposed  by  about  two 
hundred  militia  and  a  few  negroes.    After  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, in  which  Colonel  Claybom,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
'  Smart,  Captain  Yassell,  and  Lieutenant  Dawkins  were 
killed,  and  many  others  wounded,  together  with  large 
numbers  of  men,  it  became  necessary  to  retreat  across  the 
Minho.     Many  were  drowned  in  the  passage,  but  at  this 
critical  moment  five  companies    arrived   from    Spanish 
Town.    They  had  marched  thirty  miles  without  refresh- 
ment, but  at  once  fell  with  such  fury  on  the  foe,  that  they 
in  turn  were  compelled  to  fall  back.    For  three  days  skir- 
mishing continued ;  but  at  last  the  Enslish,  having  gathered 
some  seven  hundred  men,  appointed  a  new  commander. 
Major   Lloyd,  and  an  express  was  sent  to  obtain  the 
governor's  concurrence.     This  obtained,  Ll<yyd  made  an 
admirable  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  drove  the  Freneh, 
with  considerable  loss,  to  their  ships,  but  not  until  thej 
had  secured  their  booty.    The  colonists  lost  in  all  npwaidi 
of  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded.    The  loss  of  tlie 
French  was  stated  at  seven  hundred,  but  this  is  a  palpaMe 
exaggeration.t 

«  Hin*i  •*  Idghto  sad  Shudcwi,*'  pp.  50, 51. 
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The  plunder  was  valaable;  inclnding  negroes,  it  must 
hmre  been  worth  more  than  £60,000 ;  De  6ra£fe,  a  notorious 
purate,  was  second  in  command.    Ducasse  was  accused  of 
keepmg  too  large  a  share  of  plunder  for  himself  and 
officers.     However,  he  had  the  approval  of  his  govem- 
menty  who  ^ve  him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles  per 
annnm.    Fifty  sugar  estates  and  as  many  plantations  were 
destn^ed,  and  2006  negroes  were  reported  as  missing.* 
Captam  Elliot  was  rewarded  for  his  timely  information  by 
a  grant  of  £500,  and  the  men  who  accompanied  him  in 
the  canoe  were  not  forgotten ;  but  the  assembly  did  not 
display  that  zeal  in  providing  for  the  future  defence  of  the 
isliuid  that  might  have  been  expected.t    More  energy  was 
displayed  in  preparing  armaments  for  purposes  of  retalia- 
tion.    In  October  five  ships  sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  and 
bombarded  the  town  of  Esterre  for  seven  hours,  and  burnt 
%  ship.    Next  year  a  more  formidable  fleet,  under  Com- 
^nodore  Wilmot,  together  with  1200  men  under  Colonel 
Xiillingston,  sailed  for  the  same  quarter.  It  did  a  good  deal 
mot  damage,  captured  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon, 
mnd  secured  among  other  prisoners  the  wife  and  children 
^f  De  Graffe.    She  was  treated  with  respect  by  her  cap- 
ers, and  knew  how  to  obtain  it,  for  De  Graffe  bad  married 
3ier  in  admiration  of  her  spirit,  she  having  once  pointed  a 
yisbol  at  his  head  when  he  offered  her  an  insult. 

The  dangers  by  which  the  island  was  beset  did  not  teach 
ihe  colonists  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  with  each 
other.  The  whole  of  Beeston*s  administration  was  marked  by 
quarrels  between  the  two  legislative  bodies.  Personalities 
were  freely  indulged  in,  and  much  time  lost  in  dealing  with 
the  guilty  parties.  The  council  claimed  the  right  not  only  of 
rejecting  but  amending  money  bills,  a  right  never  conceded 
bv  the  assembly.  The  British  government  still  sought  to 
obtain  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  revenue,  and  Beeston,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  suppoii  the  claims  of  the  crown,  was  exposed 
to  much  ill-will  in  consequence.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
attribute  to  this  fact  the  imputations  of  dishonesty  by  which 
he  was  assailed.  £4000  had  been  granted  as  a  royal 
bounty  after  Ducasse's  visit :  this  it  was  said  Beeston  had 
not  properly  distributed.  It  was  also  alleged  that  booty 
talun  from  pirates,  and  property"  recovered  after  the  euih- 

*  JovDAkt  vol  L  p.  S0&  t  Ibid.,  pp.  151*171. 
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quake,  had  not  been  aooounted  for.  These  charges  were 
not  made  until  Beeston  had  come  into  personal  collision 
with  the  assembly.  They  were,  however,  persisted  in, 
thongh  his  death  not  long  after  they  were  first  made 
prevented  the  explanations  he  might  have  been  able  to 
offer.  He  had  incurred  suspicion  by  the  haste  with  which 
he  withdrew  from  the  island,  in  spite  of  some  efforts  made 
to  prevent  him.* 

He  was  superseded  by  Major-General  Selwyn  on  the  2l8t 
of  January,  1702,  and  died  in  London  early  in  the  follow- 
ing November.  Selwyn  had,  however,  preceded  him  to  the 
tomb:  this  general  had  passed  unscathed  through  the  siege 
of  Namur,  to  perish  of  Jamaica  fever :  his  administration 
only  lasted  seventy-four  days.  Little  remains  to  indicate 
that  he  was  ever  governor  of  the  island  but  his  monument 
in  Spanish  Town  cathedral,  and  a  record  in  the  **  Journals 
of  the  Assembly,"  that  in  respect  to  his  memory  £2000  had 
been  voted  to  his  heir-at-law.  Had  he  lived  he  probably 
would  have  rendered  good  service,  for  he  commenced  some 
important  additions  to  the  means  of  defence,  and  also 
reviewed  and  improved  the  troops.  After  his  death  Golond 
Beckford  became  lieutenant-covemor  by  virtue  of  a  dor- 
mant commission  he  had  hdd  for  some  time.  Beckford 
told  the  legislature  in  his  opening  speech  that  he  had 
passed  through  most  of  the  public  offices  in  the  island, 
**  with  no  great  applause  yet  without  complaint  ;'*  and  this 
humble  praise  which  he  claimed  for  himself  may  be  fairly 
awarded  him  in  the  higher  position  he  now  filled,  but  in 
which  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  Handasyd.  For 
nine  years  this  gentleman  presided  with  considerable  success 
over  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Yet  his  first  appointment 
was  only  designed  to  fill  up  the  time  until  tne  Earl  of 
Peterborough  arrived.  But  this  nobleman  never  eame, 
and  some  few  years  later  gained  more  renown  at  tiie  siege 
of  Barcelona  t  than  he  could  have  done  in  Jamaica. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1702,  Queen  Anne  was  proclaimed 
in  Jamaica.  The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
memorable  as  the  date  of  the  arrivu  of  a  number  of 
energetic  colonists  from  the  unfortunate  colony  of  Darien. 
The  record  of  that  enterprise  belongs  to  British  nUher  than 

*  JouniAlt,  voL  L  pp.  145-n4. 
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to  colonial  history.*  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  bank  of 
England,  had  so  far  tamed  to  account  the  knowledge  he 
liadjpicked  up  among  the  buccaneers,  as  to  persuade  the 
cantioos  Scots  that  an  El  Dorado  was  after  all  waiting  for 
their  occupancy  in  the  West  Indies.  Goodly  fleets,  with 
some  tiiousands  in  all,  sailed  for  the  land  of  promise,  and 
all  would  have  been  well  but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  East 
Lidia  Company  and  the  too  ready  assent  of  King  William 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  had  a  prior 
claim  to  the  country  Paterson  sought  to  colonise. 

nie  emif^rants  were  accordingly  proscribed.  Beeston,  in 
1699,  was  mstructed  to  forbid  all  communication  with  the 
imfortunate  adyenturers,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
perished.  It  was  not  till  the  horrors  of  famine  and  the 
effects  of  climate  had  swept  many  to  a  premature  grave, 
thai  the  survivors  were  permitted  to  remove  to  Jamaica, 
and  settle  near  those  who  had  formerly  come  from  Surinam. 
Paterson  was  in  advance  of  his  age :  be  saw  the  importance 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  It 
was  left  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  execute  this  portion 
of  his  plan.  The  merchants  in  Port  Boyal  and  Kmgston 
were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  projected  colony,  and 
several  among  them,  Sir  James  de  Castillo,  in  particular, 
were  involved  in  considerable  trouble  through  sending  help 
to  the  colonists. 

The  war  with  France  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  privateering 
which  soon  poured  treasures  into  Port  Boyal  surpassing 
even  the  days  of  the  buccaneers ;  while  the  victory  of 
Benbow  over  Ducasse  (whose  predatory  visit  to  Jamaica 
has  been  related)  filled  the  colonists  with  delight.  It  was 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1702,  that  the  brave  admiral,  the  hero 
of  so  many  sailors*  songs,  left  Port  Boyal.  On  the  19th  of 
August  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  Benbow's  ships  were  inferior  in  number  and  weight 
of  metal,  but  he  immediately  engaged  the  enemy,  and  kept 
up  for  some  days  a  running  fight.  On  the  fifth  day  his  leg 
was  broken  by  a  chain-shot :  still  he  remained  on  deck,  sup« 
pwted  in  a  cot  placed  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  continued  ^ 
the  battle  till  night,  when  Kurby  and  Wood,  two  of  his 
captains,  persuaded  the  rest  to  withdraw.    Benbow  was 

*  See  Dafaynipto,  snd  •^FSeteiiJ  Hiilory  d  Englaiid,'*  book  ix. 
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more  troubled  by  the  ''villanous  treachery  of  his  captains'* 
than  by  the  loss  of  his  leg.  On  returning  to  Fort  Boyal  a 
court-martial  was  assembled.  Kirby  and  Wood  were  shot, 
and  others  punished  less  severely,  Benbow  lingered  long 
enough  to  know  that  his  conduct  was  applauded  at  home, 
and  died  on  the  4th  of  November.  Next  dav  his  remains 
were  laid  in  the  parish  church  of  Kingston,  where  his  grave 
may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  pews.  The  local  poet  of  the 
period  immortalizes  the  fact  that — 

•<  The  Kingston  town  folk  with  sorrow  did  go 
To  see  the  last  of  brave  old  Benbow.** 

Ducasse  was  thankful  for  his  escape,  and  wrote  to  tell  Ben- 
bow so,  and  to  advise  him  to  hang  up  his  rascally  captains. 
People  had  not  ceased  talking  of  the  naval  hero  whose  form 
was  so  familiar  in  Fort  Boyal,  when  that  town,  which  had 
been  steadily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
170S,  it  broke  out  among  warehouses,  some  of  which  con- 
tained gunpowder.  As  they  were  covered  with  shingles  the 
flames  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  scarcely  a  place 
except  the  forts  was  left.  Kingston,  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  increased  in  importance,  and  to  encourage  persona 
to  settle  there,  taxes  were  remitted  for  seven  years,  while  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  American  shingles 
in  Port  Boyal. 

Kingston  soon  required  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  and 
of  common  pleas.  The  house  of  assembly  was  convened 
there  occasionally.  In  fact,  the  legislators  of  those  days 
were  not  vexy  particular  where  they  met.  When  the  supreme 
court  was  sittmg  in  Spanish  Town  they  often  assembled  in 
the  parish  church,  as  numerous  entries  in  their  journals 
show.*  Committees  were  convened  in  taverns,  ooffee- 
houses,  and  even  at  private  residences.  Spanish  Town 
also  profited  by  the  desolation  of  Fort  Boyal.  It  had  a 
stand  of  coaches  in  the  great  square.  Vehicles  plied  for 
hire  between  it  and  the  now  forsaken  town  at  Passage 
Fort,  which  had  then  two  hundred  houses,  Mid  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  seamen. 

The  records  of  legislative  proceedings  throughout  Haa* 
daqrd's  goTemment  are  marred  by  fierce  party  eontentaont. 

e  Joanalf,  pp.  41,  S65, 940,  a07,  ses,  4s. 
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Qaeen  Anne,  like  fonner  monarohs,  demanded  a  perpetual 
terenne*  but  this  the  assembly  would  not  give.  A  ques- 
tion which  had  been  raised  relative  to  the  su^piort  of  troops, 
eomplieated  the  difficulty,  so  that  when  AdmiriJ  Groydon 
mmvei  to  succeed  Benbow  he  was  not  allowed  to  laoid 
some  soldiers  he  brought.  The  order  was  not  rescinded 
until  sickness  and  death  had  commenced  their  ravages. 

As  tiie  assembly  refused  to  make  what  was  considered 
an  adequate  provision,  only  one  regiment  was  left  in  the 
island,  and  in  consequence  of  its  undefended  state,  French 
cruisers  and  privateers  greatly  harassed  the  outlying 
plantations,  and  did  so  much  damage  to  the  coasting  trade 
that  two  small  vessels  were  subsequently  fitted  out  for  its 
defence.  Ducasse  again  alarmed  the  colony,  and  later  still, 
in  1709,  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  Commodore 
Wager  alone  averted  an  invasion. 

At  idl  times  the  Maroons  continued  their  harassing 
attacks,  and  the  legislature  found  no  relief  from  its  intes- 
tine feuds.  There  were  eight  general  elections  and  fifteen 
sessions  in  nine  years.  The  speaker's  post  was  no  sinecure, 
his  authority  was  openly  defied.  Occasionally  members 
were  expelled,  but  their  constituencies  seemed  to  feel  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  send  them  back.  One  ni^bt  the  place 
of  meeting  was  entered  by  stealth,  and  the  journals  torn 
and  cast  into  the  street.  Five  hundred  pounds  were  offered 
for  the  detection  of  the  offenders,  but  tney  were  never  dis- 
covered, and  the  members  in  succession  swore  that  they 
were  innocent  of  the  outrage. 

In  one  thing  the  council  and  assembly  agreed,  namely — 
that  the  laws  of  England  were  in  force  in  the  colony,  and 
had  always  been  observed.*  At  one  here,  they  were  at 
variance  on  most  other  points.  Personal  disputes  in  the 
assembly  ran  high.  A  question  had  been  raised  whether 
the  house  had  a  right  to  a4Jouhi  longer  than  from  day  to 
day.t  This  had  blown  over  for  a  time,  but  in  the  last 
year  of  Handasyd's  government  it  was  reviv^.  The  dis- 
cussion waxed  so  furious  that  the  governor,  in  proroguing 
the  house,  frankly  told  the  members  that  their  conduct  re- 
mhided  hun  of  '*  a  party  of  barbarous  people  who  took  off 
the  head  of  Charles  II.  of  ever  blessed  memory.*'  There 
no  king  to  decapitate,  but  the  richest  subject  of  the 

•  JeuBsbt  vol  fiL  pp.  »•  80.  f  Ibid.,  vol  L  pp.  406»  400. 
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qneen  (according  to  tbo  statcmont  of  a  contemporary 
writer)  was  killed  through  excitement:  This  was  old  Beck- 
ford,  the  father  of  Peter  Beckford,  the  speaker.  He  was 
in  the  council  chamber,  and  heard  his  son  calling  for  help. 
Help  was  needed,  for  when  Peter  Beckford,  having  sought 
in  vain  to  restore  order,  attempted  to  adjourn  the  house, 
some  of  the  members  barred  the  doors,  while  others  drew 
their  swords  and  forced  him  to  reoccupy  the  chair.  His 
father,  alarmed  by  his  cry  for  help,  hastened  to  the  ^ 
vemor,  who  was  quite  equal  to  the  emergency;  for  drawing 
his  sword,  he  called  a  few  soldiers  around  him,  and  causing 
the  doors  of  the  assembly  chamber  to  be  broken  open^^dis* 
solved  the  house  with  the  caustic  reproof  quoted  above.* 
Greatly  as  the  governor  revered  the  blessed  memory  of  the 
king,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Cromwell.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  the  elder 
Beckford  fell,  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
soon  after  died.  He  had  twenty-two  plantations,  and 
nearly  four  thousand  slaves.  His  personal  property  was 
immense,  and  was  computed  at  the  time  at  not  far  short 
of  a  million  sterling :  one  account  mentions  a  still  higher 
sum. 

In  the  middle  of  1711  Lord  Hamilton  arrived  as  governor* 
The  assembly  still  claimed  as  a  right  the  declaration  that 
the  laws  of  England  were  in  force,  but  were  not  yet  willing 
to  purchase  the  acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  grant  of  a 
perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  so  the  wordy  warfare 
continued.  This  was  the  real  grievance  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  nearly  all  the  troubles  in  the  assembly.  Lord 
Hamilton  found  they  were  determined  to  carry  their  point. 
He  bad  been  instructed  to  pass  no  money  bill  for  a  shorter 
period  than  a  year,  but  he  was  compelled  to  accept  one  for 
three  months  only  or  to  be  left  without  means.  Bo  tnnlnng' 
a  grace  of  necessity,  he  signed  the  bill,  remarking  that  it 
must  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.!  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  made  at  first  a  favourable  impression  npon 
the  members,  and  he  told  them  he  should  east  a  veil  ofsr 
the  late  transactions.  But  their  feeling  of  wrong  was  too 
deep  to  secure  more  than  a  transient  peace ;  ami  thoogli 
next  session  they  passed  a  revenue  biU  for  the  nraal  time^ 

*JoiiniAlt,V0LiLp.4S.    Bridgsif  voL  L  pp.  880^  HI. 
t  Jonmsls,  veL  IL  p.  42. 
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and  in  1712  rapported  the  governor  in  a  dispute  he  had 
with  Admiral  Walker,  he  had  next  year  to  dismiss  them 
without  any  ^vision  being  made  for  the  support  of  the 
troops.  In  this  emergency  he  did,  in  concurrence  with  the 
eovmcil,  an  unconstitutional  though  a  humane  act.  The 
troops  ecmld  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  so  money  was  found 
to  pay  them.  These  advances  the  next  assembly  refused  to 
reoo^se.    **  They  were  disbursed  without  a  law,  or  the 

Sbbe  faith  given  for  reimbursing  the  same ; "  and  there- 
'e  could  not  be  discharged  without  '*  infringing  the 
liberties  of  subjects  of  this  island,  and  betraying  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.'*  They  never  were  discharged  by  this  or 
any  succeeding  assembly,  though  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  came  signed  by  the  king,*  for  George  I.  was  now  on 
the  throne  of  England. 

The  quarrel  soon  became  more  serious.  In  October, 
1715,  the  legislature  was  convened  by  express  command  of 
the  king,  who  deplored  the  low  state  into  which  the  island 
was  sinking,  for  the  ravages  of  war  had  been  followed  by  a 
fearful  hurricane  in  August,  1712.  The  house  now  turned 
round  on  the  governor,  and  presented  a  long  string  of 
complaints  against  him,  the  attorney-general,  and  some 
others.  The  governor  reminded  them  bow  harmoniously 
former  houses  had  worked  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
executive,  but  ill  feelings  were  aroused.  The  assembly  sat 
on  Christmas  Eve,  met  again  on  the  26th,  and  then  only 
adjourned  for  the  New  Year's  Day ;  but  no  good  coming  of 
this  relinquishment  of  the  holiday  season,  the  governor 
adjourned  them  on  the  6th  of  January,  telling  them  that 
they  were  attempting  to  usurp  the  executive  part  of  the 
government.  When,  on  the  16tb,  he  called  them  together 
again,  he  said  that  if  they  "  did  not  provide  for  his  majesty's 
government,  measures  would  be  taken  elsewhere  to  do  it."  t 
Lord  Hamilton  left  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  Mr. 
Heywood,  a  large  planter,  much  respected,  succeeded  him. 
The  disputes  continued,  and  the  house,  while  not  neglecting 
absolutely  necessary  legislation,  was  much  employed  in 
preparing  long  memorials  relative  to  its  grievances.  Practi-  ^ 
eally  it  carrira  out  the  old  claim  of  a  right  to  adjourn  at 
iriU.  Heywood  said  the  members  might  as  well  claim  a 
xi^t  to.  meet  when  they  pleased. 

^  Joimislsy  voL  xiL  p.  ISS.  f  IbkU  ^^  ^  P*  1^* 
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Sir  Nicholas  Lawes  succeeded  Heywood.  He  it  was  who 
in  1728  had  introduced  the  co£fee  plant  to  Jamaica.  Seven 
berries  were  brought  from  St.  Domingo,  and  planted  at  his 
estate  at  Temple  Hall,  in  St.  Andrews.*  He  had  come  to 
Jamaica  soon  after  the  conquest,  with  his  mother,  who 
married  a  second  time,  and  being  again  left  a  widow  was 
subsequently  united  to  Colonel  Axchbould,  formerly  an 
officer  in  Yenables'  army,  and  who  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  three  who  divided  the  Liguany  district  between 
them.  Of  Sir  Nicholas  the  remarkable  fact  may  be  re* 
corded  that  he  married  no  less  than  five  times.  On  eaeh 
occasion  he  chose  a  widow,  and  thus  he  became  connected 
with  many  of  the  most  influential  families  in  Jamaica  and 
with  some  in  England.t  The  task  of  government  was  in 
consequence  comparatively  easy,  though  it  must  have  been 
to  some  extent  that  of  a  family  clique. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  out- 
lyinfi;  plantations,  the  coasting  and  other  vessels,  were 
much  annoyed  by  pirates.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  was  Tench,  popularly  called  Blackbeard;  another 
celebrated  pirate  was  named  Martel.  The  Bahamas  had 
become  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  these  men.  Three 
ships  were  sent  against  them.  Vane,  the  leader,  with  about 
fifty  desperadoes,  escaped,  but  was  soon  after  seized  and 
executed  in  Jamaica.  After  this  two  or  three  hundred 
pirates  remaining  in  the  Bahamas  surrendered  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  became  for  the  most  part  quiet 
and  reputable  inhabitants.  A  love  of  adventure,  rather 
than  innate  villany,  seems  to  have  influenced  the  majority 
of  these  men.  |  In  the  vessel  in  which  Vane  escaped  a  man 
named  Backam  was  second  in  command.  He  subsequently 
assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Vane,  with  some 
sixteen  others,  having  been  turned  adrift  for  refusing  to 
fight  a  French  vessel.  For  two  years  Backam  and  his 
erew  were  a  perfect  terror  to  seamen,  constantly  turning  up 
where  least  expected.  Diirinfl  August  and  September,  1791^ 
he  hovered  about  the  north-western  coast  of  Jamaioa, 

*  Luuun*!  ^Hort  jMiifteeniif,**  roL  L  p.  S86. 

t  One  mnddAoghier  wm  mAixied  in  1771  to  the  Duke  d  fTnmbwr 
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oeetricmally  mnning  over  to  Cuba  and  Ha^i.  In  October 
Bir  Nicholas  Lawes,  who  had  heard  of  his  whereaboutSy 
lent  round  a  small  armed  vessel,  under  Captain  Bamet, 
iriio  foimd  him  in  Negril  Bay.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  taken,  with  the  small  crew  yet  remaining  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  brought  round  to  Port  Boyal,  where  they 
vere  tried  and  executed.*  Backam  was  cibbeted  at  a 
idaee  near  Port  Boyal,  still  marked  on  the  charts  as 
itaekamBay. 

When  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the  pirates,  two 
pksded  for  exemption  on  the  ground  that  they  were  women, 
ud  with  ehUd.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Though 
thej  had  been  the  most  desperate  of  the  band,  they  were 
'^riered*  Mary  Bead,  however,  died  in  her  cell;  the 
other,  Anne  Bonny,  was  set  at  liberty.!  Two  other  adven- 
toiers,  Brown  and  Wynter,  still  managed  to  elude  all 
leareh,  though  a  reward  of  JE500  was  offered  for  the  latter, 
lead  or  alive,  and  £800  for  Brown,  t  They  were  infamous 
eharaeters.  On  one  occasion  they  surrounded  with  their 
P^  a  house  in  St.  Anns,  near  the  shore,  and  burnt  it, 
^th  aU  its  inmates,  sixteen  in  number. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1712,  a  terrible  hurricane  had 
^"^ont  over  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  same  day,  1722, 
tnother  fearful  storm  devastated  the  island  generally. 
HoQBes  and  sugar  works  were  thrown  down,  plantations 
"^rioasly  damaged,  and  in  some  instances  destroyed.  As 
^^f  Port  Boyal  suffered  most.  A  naval  officer  stated  that 
"^  forty-eight  hours  before  the  storm  the  waves  broke  with 
^Ueh  noise  on  the  cays  outside  the  harbour,  and  the  sea 
^er&lly  was  disturbed  in  a  manner  altogether  dispropor- 
^^^ned  to  the  breeze.  There  was  also  much  thunder  and 
^toini;.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  storm 
^^'^^  in  all  its  fury,  and  veered  round  to  every  part  of  the 
IJ^pass.  In  Port  Royal  the  water  rose  sixteen  feet  above 
•he  Qtiiai  mark ;  two  lines  of  houses  near  the  sea  fell  in 
^^^^^Bequenoe  of  being  undermined ;  a  battery  of  twenty-one 
(^  was  also  thrown  down,  and  twenty  seamen  at  work  at 
^  Quay  were  washed  off  and  drowned.     The  gallant 

*  Joomslfv  voL  H.  pp.  SiS^SOa 
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fellows  had  motioned  back  boats  that  were  coming  to  fetch 
them  away  when  the  storm  began,  seeing  too  plainly  that  * 
no  boat  could  reach  them  safely.  Out  of  fifty  sail  only  four 
men-of-war  and  two  merchantmen  were  saved,  and  these 
only  with  the  loss  of  aU  their  masts.  The  greater  part  ct  the 
squadron  was  fortunately  at  sea. 

Wrecks  and  drowned  men  covered  the  shores,  and  when 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  hurricane  ceased,  there  was  a 
fearful  stillness  in  the  air.  For  many  days  the  calm  eon- 
tinned,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  sea  breeze  the  air  seemed 
to  become  poisoned,  the  smell  of  stagnant  water  was  most 
oppressive,  the  insects  became  a  perfect  plague,  and  sooii  a 
destructive  epidemic  spread  through  the  island.*  At  least 
four  hundred  persons  are  known  to  have  perished,  and  the 
legislature  at  its  first  meeting  appointed  the  anniversary 
of  these  two  visitations  as  a  solemn  fast.t 

In  that  wonderful  scene  in  Old  Testament  history,  when 
Elijah  hid  himself  on  Horeb,  there  was  a  wind,  an  earth- 

![uake,  a  fire.  In  none  of  these,  but  in  the  calm  which 
ollowed,  the  prophet  heard  the  still  small  voice.  Here, 
too,  there  was  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  wind.  But,  alas  I 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  hear  no  still  voice  from  heaven 
succeeding.  The  land  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
iniquity,  for  few  indications  of  piety  or  of  virtue  can  be. 
traced  during  this  period  of  Jamaica  history. 

Sir  Nicholas  Lawes  did  not  retire  from  the  government 
until  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  settling  the  long- 
standing dispute  relative  to  the  revenue  bill.  "  An  Act  for 
making  the  revenue  of  the  island  perpetual,  and  ascer- 
taining the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  of  this 
island,"  (fee,  had  passed  the  lower  house,  but  while  pending 
a  conference  with  the  council  relative  to  some  of  its  pro^ 
visions,  an  adjournment  was  rendered  necessary  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  prevailing  sickness.!  Lawes  was  quite 
paternal  in  his  closing  address :  he  reminded  the  asseinoled 
legislators  that  he  was  not  only  personally  acquainted  with 
them,  but  had  been  with  most  of  their  fathers  before  them, 
and  affectionately  urged  them  to  set  aside  those  animosities 
which  hindered  the  general  prosperity. 

*  Atkint*s  •«  Yoyage  to  WitI  Indies,"  p.  SMO,  As. 
t  Jooniala,  voL  iL  |  Ibid.,  voL  IL  p.  449. 
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The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  long  been  expected  as 
goyemor»  arrived  in  December,  1722.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Dubourgay  as  lieutenant-governor,  to  whom 
a  salary  of  JEIOOO  a  year  had  been  promised ;  but  this  was 
an  innovation,  as  no  salanr  had  previously  been  given 
during  the  administration  of  the  governor.  The  house  of 
assembly  refused  to  grant  it  except  for  one  year,  and  then 
only  to  defray  his  return  passage  to  England.*  The  duke 
was,  however,  well  received,  and  his  stipend  fixed  at  JE5000 
per  annum,t  double  what  had  formerly  been  given.  He 
probably  spent  far  more.  His  hospitality  was  unbounded, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  requirements  of  his  table 
nused  the  price  of  fowls  fifty  per  cent,  t  His  first  assembly 
was  harmonious,  but  the  old  question  about  the  revenue 
bill  soon  gave  trouble,  for  each  session  the  struggle  was 
revived  with  increasing  intensity.  The  duke,  though  often 
compelled  to  censure  the  course  taken  b^  the  assembly, 
was  invariably  courteous  and  dignified  m  his  reproofs. 
He  had  cause  also  to  complain  of  the  time  that  elapsed 
before  his  letters  were  answered  by  the  home  government, 
even  though  important  matters  were  left  unsettled  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have  always  been  partial  to 
dukes,  though  the  Duke  of  Portland  alone  seems  to  have 
deserved  their  respect.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising 
that  they  should  spend  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  im- 
proving the  house  he  occupied,  but  they  were  equally  liberal 
with  respect  to  other  public  buildings  and  fortifications. 

It  is  lughly  probable  that  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  would 
have  belonged  the  honour  of  settling  the  long  disputed 
question  of  revenue,  and  reconciling  the  local  legislature 
to  the  home  government,  had  he  not  died  suddenly  in  July, 
1726.  The  island  was  not  ungrateful  for  his  services.  His 
widow  was  maintained  while  she  remained  in  the  colony, 
and  when  she  left  it  was  in  a  vessel  specially  provided  for 
the  purpose,  while  a  handsome  present  testified  the  kindly 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants.§  The  name  is  still  perpetuated 
in  the  parish  of  Portland,  which  was  settled  during  the 
administration  of  the  duke,  and  the  chief  village,  Titc&eld, 
named  after  his  family  seat. 

*  Jonrnali,  voL  iL  pp.  456-461.  f  Ibid.,  voL  iL  p.  460.. 
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For  a  few  months  the  government  devolved  on  John 
Ayscoughy  president  of  the  council.  He  attempted  to  eom« 
pel  newly-elected  members  of  the  assembly  to  attend  him 
in  the  council  chamber  to  bo  sworn  in»  but  this  was  very 
properly  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  undoubted 
privileges  of  the  lower  house.  He  soon  widened  the  breach 
by  complaining  that  the  assembly,  in  not  dealing  with  cer- 
tain bills,  were  evading  his  majesty's  eommandi.  They 
reminded  him  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  king's 
recommendationi  should  be  spoken  of  to  a  free  legislature, 
and  refused  to  do  any  further  business  until  reparation  was 
made.*  Ayscough  was  not  the  man  to  do  tkis,  and  the 
assembly  accordmgly  adjourned  from  day  to  day  for  three 
weeks.  A  new  assembly  was  equally  determined,t  and 
nothing  more  was  done  until  Avscough  was  superseded;  and 
he  was  then  impneached,  on  the  ground  that  ne  had  **  per- 
verted  justice  while  president  and  chancellor." 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  1726,  another  hurricane  did 
considerable  damage.  It  only  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
half,  but  in  that  short  time  many  houses  in  Kingston, 
Spahish  Town,  and  Port  Boyal,  were  injured,  and  some 
thrown  down.  The  east  end  of  the  island  also  suffered, 
but  the  western  half  was  almost  untouched.  In  all,  about 
fifty  vessels  were  cast  on  shore  or  sunk. 

In  the  middle  of  1727,  Major-General  Hunter,  who  had 
been  governor  at  New  York,  arrived.  He  was  well  received 
b^  the  colonists,  and  next  year  the  long-disputed  revenue 
bill  passed  through  its  several  stages.  The  measure,  as 
finally  adopted,  secured  to  the  crown  the  sum  of  £8000 
per  annum.  This  was  contributed,  in  part,  from  quit-rents, 
then  amounting  to  nearly  i>1500  a  year,  and  the  remainder 
was  raised  by  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture,  foreign  wines,  liquors,  &c.  To  these  itrais 
were  added  sums  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats, 
&c.  Out  of  this  money  JE2500  was  appropriated  towards 
payment  of  the  governor's  salary,  about  £2000  more  to 
lorts,  fortifications,  and  other  defensive  purposes ;  and  the 
balance  was  to  be  paid  to  certain  officials.  All  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  colony.  In  consideration  of  this  act,  the  body 
(A  Jamaica  laws  received  the  royal  assent,  and  it  was 
moreover  declared  that — 

e  Joomslf,  vqL  IL  pp.  SS7,  see.  f  lUd^t  v«l.  IL  pp.  e07-«iL 
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^  ^  iu|  fabs  nk  fltititrs  is  ^e  beni  it  ns  ixmt  tfttenub, 
istntaok,  ifik,  uttftck,  tr  ncrifa^  is  liftis  of  l||is  isbmb,  s^ill,  nk 
aif  |mk|  kdnck  tt  k,  nk  cndhiic  Iibi  of  1^  ^  9ipst|'i 
islsiikiflnanifvcbr.'' 

The  royal  approral  of  the  biU  was  pven  on  the  29{h  of 
Hay,  1799,  and  made  known  to  the  legifllatnre  in  a  speech 
finom  tlM  goremor,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1780. 

It  may  not  mureasonably  be  asked  why  a  settlement, 
apparentty  of  raeh  a  simple  character,  had  been  so  long 
delayed  f^  The  legislators  objected,  on  two  grounds,  to  the 
grant  <d  a  perpetnal  rerenue.  They  were  unwilling  to 
eommit  themselves  to  an  irrevocable  act  involying  annual 
CKpendttore,  for  they  asserted  that  in  Barbadoes  such  a 
rerenue  had  been  appropriated  to  other  than  its  legitimate 
pnrpoees ;  while  the  crown,  wishing  to  secure  its  servants 
from  a  capricious  withholding  of  stipends  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly,  declined  to  confirm  the  laws  passed  in  the 
island  till  a  fixed  revenue  was  granted.  The  results  of  the 
protracted  controversy  were  serious  in  the  extreme.  The 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  titles  upon  which  some 
of  the  best  estates  in  the  island  were  held,  had  been  open 
to  question.  All  this  was  now  adjusted.  It  should  be 
observed  that,  though  the  first  settlers  had  an  undisputed 
right  to  any  British  statutes  in  force  at  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  they  were  not  held  to  have  a  right  to  any  passed 
aubsequent  to  it :  unless  Jamaica  was  specially  mentioned, 
the  act  of  1728  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly. 

For  years  past  the  island  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  guerilla  warfare  and  system  of  plunder  main- 
tained by  the  Maroons.*  Indians  had  been  brought  from 
the  Mosquito  Coast  to  hunt  them  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesaea.  Barracks  were  erected  in  the  mountains  of  Cla- 
rendon, St.  Elisabeth,  and  elsewhere ;  packs  of  dogs  had 
been  procured ;  but  still  five  hundred  mountain  neflproes 
kept  tne  colony  in  alarm.  The  "Journals  of  Assembly'* 
are  occupied  for  hundreds  of  pages,  particularly  from  1728 
to  1789,  with  references  to  inquiries,  reports,  and  pluis  for 
capturing  them.  Only  during  the  latter  year  was  the  task 
completed,  but  a  few  details  of  the  dosing  struggle  will 
satinEy  most  readers.  "^ 

*Bi]dgw'««Amia]s,**voLL 
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^      The^  chief  Beat  of  Maroon  depredations  was  in  Portland 
andltsltfiiflbbowSood,  but  it  trafl  by  h6  means  oonSfiethto 


thaPcustrict.    Planters  on  the  north  side  generally  are 
described  as  being  in  despair.     Many  plantations  were 
abandoned,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  one  in  the 
disturbed  districts  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  folly. 
The  facilities  for  escape  and  the  certainty  of  welcome  led 
numbers  of  slaves  to  run  away,  while  those^who  remained, 
were  becoming  increasingly  dissatisfied,  ^here  were  at 
this  time  80,M)0  negroes  m  the  island,  and  only  8000 
whites.    Few  of  these  were  really  reliable ;  about  one  thou- 
sand were  heads  of  families,  or  masters.    A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  were  indentured  servants,  wno  felt 
little  inclination  to  risk  their  lives  in  warfare  among  the 
mountain  fastnesses.j  Parties  of  armed  men  were  fitted 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  liberally  rewarded  if  they  met 
with  success.    One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  wae 
engaged  |t  Poms.  The  fertile  and  prosperous  parish  of  Man- 
chester was  ftt-this  time  almost  unexplored,  and  the  large 
village  of  Poms  was  a  desert.    In  former  ages  the  Indians 
had  a  lar^e  settlement  there,  and  more  recentlv  a  Spanish 
hacienda  had  been  established ;  but  all  through  the  period 
of  English  conquest  it  had  been  neglected,  except  by  a  gang 
of  runaway  negroes,  who  could  hide  securely  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses.    Against  these  a  party  went,  and  several 
of  the  gang  were  lulled  and  others  captured.    A  grant  of 
JE650  was  made  to  the  party  for  their  exertions. 

Such  occasional  successes  as  these  could  never  check 
the  evil,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  was  sent  out  firomhome 
in  1780,  the  assembly  pledging  itself  to  allow  twenty 
shillings  a  week  subsistence  money  to  officers,  and  five 
shillings  to  the  men.  These  were  soon  after  recalled ;  in  a 
year  or  two  others  were  sent  out,  but  the  house  of  assembly 
complained  of  the  expense.*  The  fact  was,  such  troops  were 
not  suited  for  the  work  required.  A  party  sent  out  in  1780, 
under  Captain  de  Lemelia,  was  defeated  with  loss.  MMSkj 
reverses,  or  very  partial  successes,  were  recorded  in  sooeeed- 
ing  years ;  but  no  triumph  until  1784,  when  Captain  Stoddart 
and  a  body  of  detelmined  men  penetrated  the  deep  receeses 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  beneath  the  Carrion  Grow  Peak. 
Here  the   Maroons   had  a  village  called  Nanny  Town, 

*  JonniaLh  voL  iiL  p.  W^  Ao. 
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SQentty  SBd  nsnoticed  the  party  reached  a  commanding 
height,  and  though  only  able  to  go  one  or  at  most  two 
ahratsty  theydragged  np  a  few  swivel  gnns.  These  they  soon 
bronght  to  bear  npon  the  huts  of  the  Maroons.  Many  were 
slain,  Uie  rest  fl^,  and  in  the  pursnit  some  threw  them- 
selTes  over  the  precipices,  and  otoers  were  mad9  prisoners.  . 
The  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  captors.  Q.The  spot  is ._ 
now,  and  has  been yeFMS^ry  scene  of  snperstitious  awe 
to  the  Marocms :  it  is  difficnlt.  if  not  impossible^  tfl  pgTBHSde 
me  to  gnide  a  trRVftller  to  jba^ jjjftfl.     Thft  apirita  of  thoae 

in  the  battle  are  said  to  linger  there ;  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  men  whose  personal  courage  is  unquestionable,  have 
been  bewildered  oy  the  strange,  mysterious  noises  they 
bear  when  camping  down  for  a  night,  h  The  fears  of  the 
Uaroons  have  affected  their  own  spirKs,  for  the  falling 
stones  are  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  wild  hogs  rooting 
among  the  hills ;  and  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  strange 
low-flying  creatures  is  occasioned  by  sea-going  birds  who 
roost  among  these  mighty  heights,  and  ere  dawn  hasten 
away  to  the  ocean  below.* 

Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  rebels  in 
following  years ;  parties  called  white  and  black  shot  were 
formed;  expeditions  were  sent  out,  and  Lynch  or  Navy 
Island,  in  EoctJbitomo;  being  fortified  and  made  a  naval 
station,  a  feeling  of  security  was  imparted  to  those  who 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sir  Chanelor  Ocfle.  the  ad- 
miral in  command,  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  local 
authorities.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  a  party  of  two 
hundred  se^jneB,  who,  in  company  with  three  or^!our 
hundr^  militia,  penetrated  almost  to  the  new  Maroon 
town;  but  for  foiiy-eight  hours  they  were  exposed  to  a 
tropical  rain,  and  the  rivers  were  so  swollen  that  for  a  time 
both  advance  and  retreat  seemed  equally  impossible.  In 
this  state,  wet,  weary,  and  perplexed,  they  were  attacked 
by  invisible  foes,  about^  twenty  were  killed,  many  wounded, 
and  when  they  made  cood  their  retreat,  a  considerable 
number  were  prostrated  by  sickness,  t  In  1788  renewed 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  bring  the  Maroons  to  terms. 
Ifosquito  Indians,  militia,  volunteers,  all  united  in  their 

*  A  mpbie  Moomit  of  s  vint  lo  this  plftoe  has  been  lately  written^ 
bj  Mr.  £bmmi,  the  crown  snrvtyor,  w£om  •zplmnatioii  of  tho  inyt- 
"~~'  'is  gbsn  sbore.  f  Journals,  voL  iii.  p.  207. 
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efforts.  Onthrie,  one  of  the  Darien  settlers,  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  He  penetrated  the  wilds  in  which  the 
Maroons  lived,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  them  to 
terms  by  engaging  them  in  a  treaty  to  serve  as  a  kmd  of 
mountain  police.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1788^_ihe-igftaty 
was  made,  and  in  May  next-year,JI89jJt_WM  confirmed 
by  the  legislature ;  the  contracting  parties  on  the  one  hand 
being  Colonel  Guthrie  and  Captam  Sadler,  and  on  the 
other,  Accompong,  Johnny,  Cuffee,  and  Qnaoco.  To  these 
persons,  and  all  their  followers  who  had  joined  them, 
perfect  freedom  was  assured.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Trelawny  were  assigned  them,  and  they 
were  pledged  to  assist  the  government  in  case  of  war  and 
rebeUion,  and  to  capture  and  deliver  up  all  runaway  slaves. 
Cudjoe  and  his  successors  were  to  have  power  to  deal  with 
offenders,  and  inflict  any  punishment  not  extending  to 
death  upon  their  followers.  Only,  two  white  men  were 
to  live  among  them,  as  representatives  of  the  covemor  in 
the  settlement.*  Next  year_  a  8imilarr-ihan{^.Jn  some 
respects  better  treaty  was  made  between  Colonel  Bennett 
and  QuaOr  theijiga^  in-tfa^  Foftli^d^^ 
Accompong  Townun  Trelawliyp— 6eot*H  HairTqjt,  Mary's, 
Moore  Town  in  Portland^  and  Charles  Town  in  Str€reorge's, 
were  recognised  as  Maroon  settlements. 
The  assembly  was  liberal  in  itf  rewards.    One  thousand 

Sounds  was  voted  to  Guthrie,  the  same  to  Bennett,  six 
undred  pounds  to  Sadler,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand 
pounds  to  their  men.  Several  negroes  who  had.  rendered 
special  service  were  made  free.  Guthrie  djring  soon  after, 
the  money  awarded  him  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors, 
but  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was  granted 
to  his  widow,  t  Soon  after  this  business  was  settled  the 
Maroons  were  called  upon  to  capture  some  negroes  who 
had  absconded  from  a  plantation  and  joined  some  Goro- 
mantyns  still  at  large.  Cudjoe  pursued  them,  captored 
some,  killed  others,  and  so  gave  an  earnest  of  his  fideUty.t 
One  advontage-sTOBeout  of  tnis  &mg  wai :  it  brOo^  to 
the  knowledge  of  settlers,  large -iractk.  of  fertile  eoantiy 
which  could  now  be  safely  c^tiyated*  During  the  ei^t 
years  of  Maroon  war,  several  changes  had  tskken  plaoe  in 

*  Journals,  Tol.  iiL  p.  468;  Dallas's  ''Histoiy  of  the  Msioom.** 
/ /oonisi^  ToL  la.  p.  61ft.  XHbUL^^raLilL^Sei 
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the  gorernment.  Major-Oeneral  Hunter  died  in  1784,  and 
Ayseough  had  another  short  but  troubled  lease  of  power. 
Me  also  died,  and  Mr.  Gregory  succeeded  him  f6r  a  brief 
term,  when  Henry  Cunningham,  a  personal  friend  of  Sir 
Bobcnrt  Walpole,  arrived.  In  a  few  weeks  he  too  was 
numbered  with  the  dead,  and  Mr.  Gregory  resumed  office 
S8  lieutenant-governor :  he  was  not  again  superseded  until 
1788,  when  Governor  Trelawny  arrived. 

Gregory's  administration  deserves  special  notice  from 
the  fact  that  he  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature the  fact  that  though  the  land  was  capable  of  yielding 
abundance  of  food,  its  inhabitants  were  largely  dependent 
on  other  countries  for  supplies.  He  advised  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  convert  Jamaica  into  a  **  good  poor 
man's  country,"  by  encouraging  white  settlers,  who  should 
grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  articles  of  food.  He  wished  also 
to  suppress  negro  tradesmen,  boatmen,  and  others  of  a 
similar  class,  that  poor  whites  might  have  abundant  occu- 
pation.* The  last  idea  was  not  very  feasible,  and  it  was 
after  a  bungling  fashion  that  some  laws  were  framed  to 
encourage  small  settlers.  In  1786  a  bill  was  passed, 
appropriating  15,000  acres  in  and  about  Manchioneel,  and 
the  same  quantity  at  Norman*s  Valley,  in  St.  James's. 
Passages  were  provided  for  the  emigrant,  his  family,  and 
slaves,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  twenty.  An  ample  supply 
of  beef,  fish,  and  biscuit  was  allowed  for  each  person  for 
one  year,  with  fifty  acres  of  land  for  the  head  of  the  family, 
the  same  for  his  wife,  twenty  for  each  child,  and  ten  for 
each  slave,  but  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  in  all.  The  land 
was  free,  but  passage  and  subsistence  were  to  be  repaid  in 
seven  years.  No  taxes  were  payable  for  five  years,  but 
the  land  could  only  be  disposed  of  by  will — not  sold. 

This  was  liberal  enough,  much  more  so  than  a  measure 
adopted  in  1728.  Some  families  with  slaves  came  to 
Manchioneel,  and  a  few  to  St.  James's ;  but  in  1749  they 

Etitioned  for  relief  from  the  payments  for  which  they  were 
ble.  Seven  years  more  were  allowed  them,  but  the 
amoimt  was  never  recovered.  The  different  cases  may  be 
seen  in  detail  in  the  records  of  the  assembly.  The  scheme 
was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  failure.  The  deamess  of 
faodf  the  number  of  negroes   learning  trades,  and   so 

*  JoanuOs,  voL  iii.  pp.  408, 40S. 
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excluding  the  more  expensive  white  artisan,  and  the  want 
of  schools,  were  mentioned  as  chief  causes  of  ill-suooess. 
There  might  have  been  schools,  however,  as  Mr.  Gregory 
said,  if  beqaests  for  such  purposes  had  been  properly 
applied,  which,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Trelawny  is  one  of  the 
longest  on  record.  His  earlier  efforts  had  been  directed  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Maroon  business,  and  he  was  equally 
energetic  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  contending  factions,  and 
bring  the  council  and  assembly  into  greater  harmony  of 
action. 

In  April  and  May  of  1789,  the  latter  body  devoted  a 
^eat  deal  of  time  to  listening  to  a  number  of  very  disgust- 
mg  details,  and  then  vindicated  its  morality  by  expelling 
one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Ballard  Beckford.  This  gentleman 
had  conmiitted  adultery  with  a  Mrs.  Mannin([,  whose 
husband  appealed  to  the  house,  and  not  only  obtamed  the 
exclusion  of  the  transgressor,  but  also  a  bill  of  divorce. 
The  council  wished  to  secure  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  bill  till  the  royal  pleasure 
was  ascertained,  but  the  house  felt  quite  competent  to 
settle  the  matter  at  once,  and  the  bill  passed.* 

Next  year  some  legal  reforms  were  effected,  and  many 
complaints  heard  relative  to  the  assize  courts.!  Loeal 
events  for  some  years  appear  to  have  been  less  thought  of 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  war  in  which  the  British 
nation  was  now  plunged  with  Spain,  and  which  was  waged 
in  these  seas,  costing  not  only  much  treasure,  but  thousands 
of  lives — lost  not  so  much  in  conflict  with  the  enemy  as  by 
yellow  fever.  The  detailed  account  of  these  transactions 
may  be  best  read  in  connection  with  English  history,  and 
will  only  be  recorded  here  so  far  as  Jamaica  was  speciaUy 
interested  in  them. 

By  the  treaty  of  SeviUe,  signed  in  1729,  Spain  conceded 
to  England  the  right  of  selling  slaves  in  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  of  sending  one  ship  annually  to  them. 
If  British  ministers  intended  to  observe  this  treaty,  firitish 
seamen  did  not,  and  felt  that  its  acceptance  was  a 
national  disgrace.  If  Spain  would  not  have  free  trade, 
they  were  determined  it  should  have  contrabaiML    13ie 

*  JeamiOi,  voL  iiL  pp.  47fr-4e0,  Ac.      t  lUd.,  voL  iiL  pp.  MMSa. 
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latter  might  be  perilons,  but  it  was  profitable.  It  was  true 
'that  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  down  to  1726, 
forty-seven  English  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
worth  on  an  average  three  thousand  pounds  a-piece ;  but 
the  profit  and  loss  account  was  in  favour  of  the  English. 
Some  dozen  ^ears  later  the  guarda-costas  became  more 
Tigilant,  and,  it  was  said,  treated  English  sailors  who  fell 
into  their  hands  with  great  cruelty,  but  no  story  stirred 
the  great  heart  of  the  British  nation  like  that  of  Captain 
Jenlons.  His  ear  had  been  cut  or  torn  off  by  the  Spaniards, 
as  he  asserted ;  and  the  dismembered  organ,  properly  pre- 
served, was  displayed  before  the  imperial  parliament. 
IVhen  Jenkins  was  asked  what  he  felt  when  suffering  the 
cmel  indignity,  he  said  (surely  some  one  skilled  in  oratorical 
claptrap  prompted  him),  *'  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God 
ana  my  cause  to  my  country."  The  country  accordingly 
loaded  the  tables  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  petitions 
for  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards,  and  war  soon  followed. 
Some,  it  is  true,  asked  if  Jenkins  had  really  lost  his  ear,  or 
supposing  he  had,  if  the  Spaniards  were  guilty  of  its 
abstraction  ? 

In  Jamaica,  where  Jenkins  had  inherited  an  estate,  he 
was  known  for  his  efforts  in  seizing  treasure  from  a  lost 
galleon  which  the  Spaniards  wore  themselves  endeavouring 
to  recover.  Jenkins  drove  away  the  Spaniards  and  plun- 
dered their  effects,  and  then  captured  one  of  their  vessels. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  govemof  of  Jamaica,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  this  unscrupu- 
lous treasure-seeker,  who  without  loss  of  time  made  good 
his  escape.* 

If  Jenkins*s  story  was  doubtful,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  English  generally  had  just  cause  of  complaint. 
Spain  virtually  admitted  this ;  for  alarmed  by  the  attitude 
of  the  British  nation,  and  the  despatch  of  ships  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  she  released  some  prizes 
and  sent  home  a  number  of  prisopers.  But  Walpole,  urged 
on  by  the  nation,  demanded  a  renunciation  of  the  right  of 
aeareh  for  ever,  and  proposed  sundry  other  stipulations 
nlative  to  our  trade  in  America. 

War  was  now  inevitable,  and  while  thepeople  rejoiced, 
and  beOa  rang,  and  even  Uie  Prince  of  Wales  drank  sue- 

*  «*0«itl«iuMi*s  Hagasine  *'  tar  1780,  p.  ISl. 
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cess  to  the  war  at  a  tavern  in  Temple  Bar,  Walpole 
too  clearly  how  France  would  take  advantage  of  the  war 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  by  means 
of  the  disaffected  in  Scotland. 

The  waters  around  the  West  Indian  islands  were  soon 
filled  with  war  ships  and  privateers  of  both  nations.  If 
prizes  were  brought  into  Port  Bo^al  and  other  ports, 
Spanish  ports  received  captured  English  ships.  By  the 
end  of  1789  Admiral  Vernon  arrived  at  Port  Bbyal,  having 
captured  Portobello,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  men  killed 
and  wounded.  England  went  mad  with  joy  at  the  easy 
victory,  and  thought  not  of  the  sailors  who  day  by  day 
were  carried  from  the  naval  hospital  to  feed  the  erabs  on 
the  Port  Boyal  palisades.  And  yet  they  might  have  known 
what  West  Indian  expeditions  cost.  Some  ten  years  before 
a  fleet  had  been  sent  out  under  Admiral  Hosier,  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  two  admirals,  ten  captains,  fifty  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  thousand  men  had  perished.  Far  worse 
than  this  was  soon  to  be  recorded.  In  1740  Vernon  bom- 
barded Gartbagena,  and  Captain  Enowles  captured  the 
little  town  of  Chagres.  January,  1741,  arrived,  and  with 
it  Sir  Ghalenor  Ogle  and  a  splendid  fleet.  Ogle  and  Venum 
now  joined  their  forces,  and  the  harbour  of  Port  Boyal  was 
crowded  with  twenty-nine  line-of-battle  ships,  and  a  W^^ 
number  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  transports.  In  all,  fifteen 
thousand  sailors  and  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  with  few 
exceptions,  doomed  never  to  cross  the  threshold  of  an 
English  home  again!  Governor  Trelawny  added  a 
negro  contingent,  and  at  the  end  of  January  the  armada 
sailed. 

The  sickening  story  of  what  followed  has  been  told  by 
others.  Councils  of  war  were  held.  Vernon  and  Went^ 
worth,  the  military  commander,  quarrelled.  Carthagena 
was  approached,  and  after  some  days  of  delay,  which  the 
enemy  turned  to  good  account,  the  fortifications  df  Boe4 
Chica,  or  little  mouth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  magnifieent 
harbour,  were  attacked,  and  after  a  vigorous  ^efenee» 
taken.  Vernon  was  in  ecstasies,  and  sent  home  a 
on  the  first  of  April,  in  which  he  said :  **  The 
success  of  this  evening  and  night  is  so  astonisbinff  that 
one  cannot  but  cry  out  with  the  psalmist,  it  is  the  Locd's 
doing»  and  seems  marvellous  in  our  eyee.**     But  tbe 
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attack  upon  the  city  failed.    The  troops  were  landed,  and 
behaved  well ;  they  fought  till  half  the  storming  party  lay 
dead  beneath  the  ramparts.    Vernon  pretended  ne  coold 
sot  get  near  enough  to  render  assistance,  which  was  un- 
tme,  and  so  the  captured  fortifications  were  destroyed,  the 
troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica. 
The  sharks  followed  in  its  wake,  for  while  numbers  had 
died  on  shore  by  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  in  an  at- 
mosphere impregnated  with  malaria,  thousands  of  others 
perished  at  sea.    Incompetence  had  not  yet  done  its  worst: 
"the  suriving  troops  were  landed  and  encamped  at  Green- 
^ch,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west  of  Kingston.    Here  the 
3Uo  Cobre  and  other  streams  discharge  themselves  into  the 
shallow,  muddy  waters  of  Hunt*s  Bay,  and  all  around  are 
swamps.    It  was  May ;  the  usual  rains  were  very  heavy, 
the  ground  at  Greenwich  was  a  bog;  and  here,  as  if 
British  soldiers  were  worthless  chattels,  they  were  left 
%o  gaze  upon  the  glorious  healthy  mountains  but  a  mom- 
ang's  march  to  their  rear,  to  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the 
>raTe8  on  the  muddy  shore,  until  sight  and  bearing  failed, 
mnd  death  released  the  sufferers.  When  Vernon  agam  sailed 
in  July,  three  thousand  out  of  twelve  remained  alive  and 
£t  for  dut^ !    The  mortality  among  seamen,  though  less 
in  proportion,  was  very  great.    The  fleet  anchored  in  the 
2iarbour  of  EI  Guantanamo;  the  troops  were  landed  in 
August ;  they  marched  twenty  miles  up  the  river  towards 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  found  it  well  fortified.     The  naval 
^nd  military  commanders  quarrelled  as  before,  and  nothing 
'^as  done  except  to  expose  the  men  to  malaria,  and  help  its 
^mvages  with  bad  fooi.    In  November  they  were  re-em- 
Varked,  one  thousand  being  left  in  their  graves.    By  this 
Idme  two-thirds  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  who  bad  ar- 
^Ted  eleven  months  before  were  dead.    The  fever  which 
prevailed  was  of  a  most  deadly  character,  and  had  spread 
Xrouk  Greenwich  to  Kingston ;  its  ravages  were  unparalleled. 
^fr.  Long  mentions  that  a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance 
^ined  with  a  friend  who  appeared  in  perfect  health  ;  next 
^ay  he  was  summoned  to  the  funeral  of  that  friend,  and 
'^mtL  five  others  bore  him  to  the  crave :  in  a  few  days  all 
'klie  bearers  save  himself  were  dead. 

In  January,  1742,  three  thousand  more  soldiers  arrived 
Cram  Fmglandy  and  now  il  was  arranged  that  Panama 
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should  be  taken.  Governor  Trelawny  determined  to  ao- 
company  the  expedition,  and  raised  a  regiment  in  the 
island,  of  which  he  took  the  command.  It  was  resolyed 
to  sail  for  Portobello,  land  the  troops,  who  were  to  march 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  captore  the  coveted 
city.  Portobello  was  reached,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  the  project  declared  impracticable ;  for  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five  more  men  were  dead,  only  two  thousand 
were  available,  and  that  was  considered  too  small  a  force. 
In  September  Yemon  and  Wentworth  returned  home ;  and 
after  having  wasted  millions  of  treasure,  and  lost  twenty 
thousand  men — to  a  great  extent  from  preventible  causee— 
they  found  some  friends  who  extolled  them  as  heroes.* 

During  the  war  a  small  settlement  had  been  formed  on 
the  island  of  Battan  or  Bnatan,  but  this,  the  only  accession 
to  the  crown  during  all  these  transactions,  was  nearly  lost 
by  a  mutiny.  In  four  months  forty-four  courts-martial  were 
held.  It  was  only  by  shooting  or  flogging  the  malcontents 
to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  lashes  that  order  waa 
preserved,  and  logwood-cutters  at  last  induced  to  settle. 

Once  more,  in  quick  succession,  the  hurricane,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  pestilence  visited  Jamaica.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1744,  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake.  Its  horrors  were  aggravated  by  dark- 
ness, for  it  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continued  until  the  same  hour  next  morning.  Port  Boyml, 
again,  suffered  most;  all  its  fortifications  were  ixgured, 
and  that  at  Mosquito  Point  destroyed.  The  streets  of  Uie 
town  were  deluged  with  water,  and  the  inhabitants  all 
through  the  dreary  night  were  looking  for  instant  deatii. 
The  wharves  and  warehouses  there  and  at  Kingston,  Old 
Harbour,  and  Passage  Fort  were  swept  away  or  greatly 
damaged.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  five  ships  in  harbour, 
only  one,  his  Majesty's  ship  Ripen,  was  saved,  with  tlie 
loss  of  all  her  masts.  Hundreds  perished  by  the  stomit 
but  far  more  by  the  pestilence  that  followed.  Stores  were 
thrown  open,  and  temi>orary  houses  erected  for  the  home- 
less. F(X)d  and  medicine  were  also  suppliedt  fre^of  ooel^ 
but  the  mortality  was  very  great. 

•  '« OentleiDAn'i  Magaiine**  for  1789-40-41;  Long's  ••EBilonr;* 
BmoIleU'i  «*Hifiory  of  EnglMid,*  voL  iL;  ••FSotaial  HMonrsT 
Uma/Or  of  Sir  a  KnowlM,  "^avil  GhroiiielM,*'  voL  L,  *i^  H, 
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Nothing  of  importimce  relative  to  the  closing  years  of 
Ur.  Lyttleton's  administration  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
except  the  frequent  alarms  of  insurrection  among  the 
slaTes.  Their  number  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
saperior  strength  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Goromantyna 
led  to  the  introduction  of  numbers  of  that  formidable  race. 
The  measures  adopted  to  enforce  subjection  were  harsh  in 
the  extreme.  The  planters  defended  them  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  In  1748  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly 
to  prevent  owners  from  mutilating  or  dismembering  their 
slaves  without  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  but  it  was 
rejected.*  Next  year  these  cruel  slave  laws  were  increased 
in  severity. 

A  number  of  bills  had  been  passed  in  former  years  pro- 
viding that  a  stipulated  number  of  white  persons  should 
be  kept  on  every  estate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
negroes.  The  legislature  endeavoured  to  alter  these  laws  so 
as  to  require  a  greater  number  of  whites  on  estates  where 
the  proprietor  was  an  absentee.  The  governor  approved 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  assembly,  but  the  alteration 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  home  government. 

The  arguments  of  the  Jamaica  legislature  on  this  subject 
were  powerful,  and  the  facts  urged  in  illustration  striking. 
It  was  said  that  owners  were,  as  a  rule,  kinder  to  slaves 
than  mere  agents,  and  in  all  cases  they  had  far  more  influ- 
ence over  them.  One  master,  they  asserted,  had  more  real 
power  than  twenty  or  thirty  white  servants  without  him.t 
They  attributed  the  Maroon  war  to  the  vast  accessions  to 
their  number  of  the  slaves  of  absentees,  especially  from  one 
estate,  where,  there  being  no  owner  to  appeal  to,  the  over- 
seer perpetrated  unheard-of  cruelties,  until  the  negroes 
rose,  killed  him,  and  fled  to  the  woods. 

The  conspiracy  of  1745  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
In  this  case  some  nine  hundred  negroes  had  planned  a 
rising  on  a  certain  day,  when  aU  the  whites  were  to  be 
murdered.  The  affection  negro  nurses  so  generally  feel  for 
the  children  entrusted  to  their  care  alone  prevented  the 
exeeution  of  the  plot.  A  woman  stipulated  that  the  child 
she  nursed  should  be  spared ;  the  boon  was  not  granted, 
and  she  betrayed  the  scheme.  About  ten  of  the  ringleaders 
were  executed  and  a  few  transported.!    In  connection  with 

*  Joomslii  VOL  iv.  limiU.  f  Ibid.,  voL  iv.  p.  ISL 

{  IMd..  voL  hr.  pp.  S7, 48, 44. 
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this  plot  a  party  of  slaves  killed  a  man  and  four  women  at 
Ball  Bay.  Being  pursued,  they  retreated  towards  Yallahs, 
where  they  committed  another  murder,  and  retiring  to  the 
hills,  defeated  two  parties  sent  against  them.  They  were  at 
length  overcome  by  Colonel  Bennett,  who  killed  some,  took 
a  few  prisoners,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  those  times  for  Bemiett 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  slain,  and  expose  them  in  Eiiun- 
ton.  He  received  £750  for  his  exploit,  and  others  imo 
accompanied  him  were  rewarded.*  The  story  of  the  eon^ 
spiracy  is  told  on  the  authority  of  contemporanr  writ€n, 
and  of  o£Bicial  documents.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
the  testimony  of  any  number  of  slaves  was  not  admissible 
against  a  white  man,  the  testimony  of  one  slave,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  evidence,  was  enough  to  lead  to  the 
execution  of  many  others.  A  slave  woman  named  Debo- 
rah gave  evidence  which  led  to  the  execution  of  three 
persons,  and  the  transportation  of  eleven  more.t  So  late 
as  the  year  1825  eight  persons  were  hung  on  the  unsup- 
ported evidence  of  a  slave  who  had  been  threatened  with  a 
whipping. 

In  November,  1751,  Governor  Trelawny  retired  from  the 
colony.  His  official  duties  appear  to  have  been  discharged 
with  firmness  and  discretion.  His  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourish!^  of  the 
north  side  parishes.  . 

Admiral  Enowles  now  assumed  the  government :  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Boyal 
and  Kingston  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
heroes  of  the  day;  and  it  seems  very  likely  that  with 
Vernon's  opportunities  he  would  have  added  a  verv  differ- 
ent page  to  the  naval  history  of  his  country.  To  his  seal 
and  energy  it  was  mainly  owing  that  Kingston  and  Fori 
Boyal  were,  after  the  last  hurricane,  placed  in  such 
excellent  state  of  defence.  He  had  been  on  the  station  k 
many  vears,  and  loved  the  place  and  people.     J 

Twelve  years  before  he  became  governor  he  nad  brouj^^j 
into  Port  Boyal  two  Spanish  prizes,  with  120,000  pieces  ^ 
eight,  and  clothing  for  six  thousand  men.t     To  nim  V^an 


*  Jonmali,  voL  iv.  pp.  19,  20,  SB,  80.         f  Ibid.,  voL  iv.  pjp*  \^^  a 
t  Soothsgr's  "  Chroj^ogloal  Histoiy  (tf  West  Indisi,"*  Td^        "^^^ 
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been  entrusted  the  work  of  destroyiug  the  fortifications  of 

Portobello  after  its  capture.    He  had  distinguished  himself 

^'k    Chanes,  and  had  done  the  greater  part  of  what  was 

''C^SQmpTished  at  the  Boca  Chica.*    It  is  true  he  was  un-* 

B^^ceessfnl  with  the  squadron  he  commanded  in  an  attack 

^^^  La  6uira;t  but  the  strength  of  the  place  had  been  un-* 

^^xiated.    Smollett,  who  was  in  the  ship  commanded  by 

K^aowles  on  this  occasion,  made  some  statements  on  his 

^^^(UB  home  which  led  to  an  action  for  libel,  when,  it 

^e  jng  proved  that  he  had  misrepresented  the  actions  of 

^^lowles,  he  was  fined  £100,  and  imprisoned  for  one  year 

ix^    the  Marshalsea  prison.     Smollett,  though  not  on  this 

*^^^otmt  an  impartial  historian  of  the  services  of  his  former 

^^^nmander,  has  ^ven  in  his  history,  and  also  in  "Boderick 

^^^dom,'*  a  fair  msight  into  the  treatment  and  sufferings 

^^  Sritish  seamen  in  those  days,  t    But  Enowles  had  other 

f  ^^cmies  beside  Smollett.    The  historian  Long  was  greatly 

^'^flnenced  in  his  judgment  by  his  dislike  to  the  scheme  of 

^xnoving  the  seat  of  government  from  Spanish  Town  to 

f^^gston.    The  attempt  to  carry  this  project  into  effect 

^   the  chief  event  which  marked  the  administration  of 

^^^owles.    It  was  approved  of  by  all  who  resided  in  Kings- 

^^  and  the  eastern  parishes,  at  that  time  a  far  larger 

P^portion  of  the  inhabitants  than  now.    It  was  opposed 

^  nearly  all  living  in  Spanish  Town  and  in  the  parishes 

*|?  the  west.    The  bitterness  of  feeling  it  excited  was  verj 

^]^t ;  no  such  controversy  has  either  before  or  since  agi- 

^^M  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.    Under  such  circum- 

f^^ces  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  both  parties 

^changed  accusations  and  recriminations.    The  journals 

^F  ^e  assembly  are  full  of  them ;  the  few  periodicals  of 

^^^  day  furnished  them  more  abundantly.    Knowles  said 

^^Q  veiy  bitter  things,  and  on  one  of  the  frequent  proro- 

^^^ons  of  the  assembly,  asserted  that  there  was  a  wicked 


2^t>et  association  which  sought  to  invade  the  royal  preroga- 
2^ea  and  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  that  to  bribe  others 
^  help  in  this  project,  it  had  spent  £90,000  professedly  on 

**  Naval  GhxonielM,"  Biographieal  Memoir,  toL  L  pp.  06-06. 
lUd*,  ToL  L  p.  101,  fte. 
rendi 


1^  1  Bmoilel  rended  iu  difTereni  purto  of  Jamaicft,  and  for  aome  time 
^  ^ipfitoB,  wh«re  ho  lodged  in  »  house  now  ocenpied  m  »  aiore  in 
^^bow  Stnei.    Dr.  Wolooll  (Peter  Finder)  onoe  todged  nearly  op- 
kul  Ibi  hooee  bai  kog  been  bami  down. 
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fortifications,  but  mostly  in  jobbery.  He  woold  ask  the 
people  to  send  better  men.*  The  new  house  was  not  less 
objectionablet  to  Knowles,  and  another  was  conyened.  By 
this  assembly  the  bill  authorising  the  desired  removal  was 
passed.  It  is  said  that  the  most  disreputable  taotics,  « 
combined  with  intimidation,  characterised  the  elections. «. 
If  so,  it  only  proves  that  the  colonists  were  not  better  than 
EngUsh  politicians  at  the  same  period. 

Apart  from  the  means  employed  to  secure  the 
end,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  change  was  a  most  desir 
able  one.    Spanish  Town  had  then  no  building  suited 
the  residence  of  a  governor,  or  convenient  for  legislatiT< 
purposes.    These  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  offered 
erect,  and  they  also  offered  compensation  to  any  who  suf 
fered  by  the  change.     It  was  maintained  that  Spanii 
Town  was  indefensible,  but  that  Kingston  was  defend 
both  by  swamps,  mountains,  and  excellent  fortifications 
The  wealth  and  commerce  of  Kingston  pointed  it  out 
the  proper  seat  of  government.     Two-thirds  of  all  ci 
actions  m  the  island  originated  in  Edngston,  and  half  th 
jurors  were  found  among  its  inhabitants.  In  fact,  Kingston^ 
and  not  Spanish  Town,  was  the  proper  place.    Knowle^ 
gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  on  the  7th  of  May,  1755,  and  i^ 
week  after  the  house  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  king  in, 
support  of  it,  in  which  the  reasons  given  above  were  urged.! 

Many  petitions  were  sent  home,  praying  that  the  bill 
might  be  disallowed,  but  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  cany 
it  into  effect,  and  the  public  records  were  brought  over  to 
Kingston.  The  bill  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  king,  but 
Knowles  had  left  the  colony  before  the  fact  was  officially 
xnade  known.  Only  two  members  of  the  legislative  conn<ul 
disapproved  of  the  measure.  §  This  body  estimated  aright 
the  advantages  of  Kingston  as  the  seat  of  government* 

Admiral  Knowles  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Moore:  his  private  secretary  was  Edward  Long,  the  his- 
torian, whose  sister  he  had  married.  It  was  this  lady  who 
was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  ascend  the  highest  p«Jc  m  St. 
Andrews,  called  after  her  Catherine's  FeaL  On  the  8rd  of 
October,  1758,  Moore  issued  the  royal  command  whieh 
xestored  Spanish  Town  to  metropolitan  di^uty.  Four  days 

*  Joonuds,  ToL  iv.  p.  485.  f  Ibid.,  voL  hr.  p.  4M. 

t  lUd.,  ToL.  br.  pp.  6S6,  fiS7.  {  IbkL,  voL  iv.  pp.  60T-60i. 
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T,  thirty  wnggons   contaimnc  the  rec 

nal  documents  filed  oat  of  Kingston,  e 

Timent  of  soldiers.     At  tha  Ferry  they 

ler  detachment,  who  escorted  the  wagg 

""•vn.     The  good  people  at  the  ancient  li 

"ii-nieh  delirious  with  joy.     They  illumi 

^8  and  banners,  hod  a  grand  exhihitiou  ( 

■^^e  some  splendid  entertainments.     But 

^ir  joy  they  displayed  very  bad  taste,  foi 

-^-'Sp  which   Knowles  bad  recently  commt 

.^^^e  assembly  met  on  the  same  day,  and  ft 

I  majesty  for  having  disallowed  the  bill, 

ure  the  assent  of  the  council  to  their  a 

ly  was  not  so  willing  to  stultify  itself,  ai 

^  ambers  of  the  lower  house  refused  also, 

^^^^sented  thenoBelves. 

^-~.,^    Bnt  the  matter  was  not  quite  over  yet 

^|;^^tober  the  "  Kingston  Journal"  pubhshed  a 

^^&lly  sensible  article,  commenting  on  the  1 

,^j*^  the  Comuall.    It  was,  the  writer  obsen 

^^e  lung,  whose  ship  the  Cormvnll  was ;  an 

^iad  been  ignorainiously  sfrnck  was  that  of 

^ion  ;   and,  moreover,  the  act  was  not  calci 

^keace  and  good-will  to  the  distracted  comm 

C^onee  sbonld  choose  to  identify  itself  with 

^£rair  is  not  clear,  but  it  ordered  the  print 

Xuent  into  custody,  and  he  being  sadly  want 

^ave  up  the  name  of  the  writer,  a  lady  i 

"V-aB  Theresa  Constantia  Montgomery,     g' 

«)rdered  into  custody,  while  Woolard  the 

vsbarged.     The  house,  on  calmer  reflection 

'to  leave  the  lady  alone.     Her  name  just 

uiac,  though  better  known  as  Constantia  I 

something  more  will  be  said  in  connection 

and   cubtoms   of   those   days.     After  all 

gained  by  the  struggle  :  shipmasters  had 

to  Spanish  Town  to  enter  and  clear  their  sh 

Not  only  Kingston,  but  Savannah  la  Mat,  M 

Port  Antonio,  were  made  ports  of  entry  and 

assize  and  other  legal  courts  were  establisb 

though  prbviously  all  causes  over  forty  shil 

in  Spoouh  Town. 
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It  was  now  resolved  to  erect  in  Spanish  Town  a  gronp  of 
spacious  buildings  around  the  central  square,  comprising  a 
residence  for  the  governor,  a  hall  and  suitable  apartments 
for  the  house  of  assembly,  and  sundry  public  offices,  toge- 
ther with  assize  courts.  Thirty  years,  however,  passed  away 
before  all  were  completed. 

The  colonists  cooled  down  at  last,  and  then  got  excited 
once  more  in  consequence  of  martial  law,  owin^  to  the  war 
with  France.  The  council  refused  to  sit  during  its  con- 
tinuance, but  it  was  officially  declared,  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  that  "  The  ordinary  course  of  law  and  justice  is  not 
suspended  or  stopped  (by  martial  law)  any  further  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  then  military  service  of 
the  pubhc  and  the  exigencies  of  the  province.'*  This  was 
forgotten  in  1865. 

Another  constitutional  ouestion  was  settled  about  this 
time.  In  1758  the  assembly  in  a  money  bill  appointed  an 
officer  of  its  own  to  receive  and  issue  the  public  money 
instead  of  the  receiver-general  nominated  by  the  crown» 
and  on  Governor  Knowles  refusing  to  assent  to  this  biU» 
and  some  others  in  which  a  clause  suspending  operation 
till  the  king*s  pleasure  was  known  had  been  omitted,  it 
passed  a  string  of  resolutions  asserting  its  right  to  raise 
and  expend  money,  and  questioning  the  necessity  of  the 
suspending  clause  in  the  other  cases.  The  matter  came  at 
last  before  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  decided 
that  the  implied  claim  of  the  assembly  to  raise  and  expend 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council  was 
illegal,  and  so  also  was  their  appointment  of  a  receiver- 
general.  As  for  the  suspending  clause,  it  was  explained 
that  it  need  only  be  inserted  m  bills  which  affected  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  the  property  of  his  subjects,  or  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  the  kingdom.* 

A  brief  suspension  of  Mr.  Moore*s  duties  occurred  in 
1759.  Mr.  Haldane  was  appointed  governor.  The  house 
voted  him  a  salary  of  ^£5000  a  year,  and  anlpropriated 
£12,000  to  purchase  and  stock  with  negroes,  &c.,  a  pen  in 
the  hUls  of  St.  Catherines.  The  council  suggested  that  an 
additional  stipend  of  j£2000  a  year  would  have  been  better, 
but  assented  to  the  measure.  Haldane  was  not  destined  to 
enjoy  this  liberality :  in  a  few  weeks  more  he  was  munbersd 

*  Jmumsls,  ToL  V.  p.  is. 
10* 
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'^h  the  dead.    Mr.  Moore  again  resumed  the  government 

^  the  oolonjy  and  next  year  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 

*  /ormidahle  rebellion.    Great  numbers  of  negro  slaves 

^tte  now  constantly  imported  jrom  Africa,  representing 

^nbes  as  diverse  in  character  as  different  European  nations. 

'^sciong  these  the  fierce  Goromantyns  occupied  a  very  pro- 

'^'^cnt  plaM,  but  though  their  dangerous  cnaractor  was  so 

^ell  laiown»  their  sujpenor  strength  was  so  highly  valued  as 

1^  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  measures  proposed  to  check 

*^^i7  importation.    It  was  by  men  of  this  race.  Fans, 

^^mSy  and  Ashantees,  that  the  insurrection  of  1760  was 

^^^^i^^ueted.    The  conspiracy  extended  throughout  the  island, 

^4,  aided  by  the  mystorious  terrors  of  Obeah,  was  hatched 

^'^'^  Uie  greatest  secrecy. 

l^t.  Maiy*s  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  commence- 

]J^^3t :  the  whites  there  were  few  in  number,  the  prospects 

r     ^Buecess  therefore  greater.    These  rude  savages  seemed 

^      ^K>me  fashion  to  have  understood  that  it  is  the  first  few 

^^^mrs  that  usually  decide  the  fate  of  a  revolution.    More- 

^^^sv,  if  they  failed,  there  were  vast  mountain  tracts  behind 

^^^sn  to  which  they  could  retire.    The  name  of  the  leader 

^^^^  Tacky,  who  claimed  to  have  been  a  chieftain  in  Africa. 

^^^^    two  estates.  Trinity  and  Frontier,  he  had  one  hundred 

^^^^utrymen  on  whom  he  could  implicitly  rely.    Easter 

^c>xi(lay  was  fixed  upon  for  the  outbreak,  and  in  the  dead 

p     ^e  preoMUng  night  a  party  of  slaves  marched  down  to 

^^^  Maria,  and  murdering  the  solitary  storekeeper  in 

r^^^^e  of  the  fort  and  magazine,  possessed  themselves  of 

^[^i*' barrels  of  gunpowder,  forty  muskets,  and  some  bullets. 

iv^^^orced  towards  morning  by  other  parties  of  insurgents, 

^^  marched  towards  the  interior.    Heywood  Hall,  Esher, 

^^  other  properties  fell  into  their  hands.    The  whites  were 

1^  ^He  most  part  murdered,  and  not  only  women,  but  children 

J^e  breast,  shared  the  same  fate. 
^^  pushed  with  victory,  and  with  numbers  now  augmented 
^o^ir  hundred,  the  insurgents  returned  to  Ballard's  Valley, 
n^^^^th  that  recklessness  which  has  rendered  so  manv 
^^^^t>  rebellions  failures,  began  to  carouse  as  if  their  wori;^ 
2^^  mooomplished.  But  a  faithful  slave  named  Tankee  had 
11^4  from  Esher  to  arouse  the  whites  on  other  estates  in 
g|^  parish  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  two  other 
^^^^^^  made  the  beet  of  their  way  over  wretohed  roada  to 
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inform  the  governor  in  Spanish  Town  of  what  was  taking 

place. 

Seventy  or  eighty  horsemen  were  soon  got  together  in 
consequence  of  the  zeal  of  Yankee,  and  rode  in  upon  the 
party  of  revellers  at  Ballard's  Valley.  The  rebels  poured 
m  an  irregular  fire.  It  was  not  returned  by  the  militia, 
for  they  had  only  one  charge  of  ammunition  per  man,  but. 
a  flank  movement  so  disconcerted  the  rebels  that  they 
hastily  retired  into  the  woods.  The  governor  lost  no 
time  m  sending  by  different  routes  two  parties  of  soldiers, 
each  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  the  mounted  militia.  Orders 
were  also  sent  to  the  Scott's  Hall  Maroons  to  advance  from 
the  east,  and  thus  it  was  hoped  to  surround  the  rebels. 
The  Maroons  behaved  badly,  they  marched  to  the  rendei- 
vous  appointed,  but  refused  to  act  unless  certain  arrears 
they  claimed  were  paid. 

The  insurgents  displayed  considerable  valour.  Some 
engagements  in  which  they  took  part  might  almost  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  battles.  On  one  occasion  they 
attacked  a  house  in  which  a  party  of  the  74th  regiment 
was  quartered,  killed  the  sentinel,  poured  in  repeated 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  at  length  retired  uninjured. 
For  some  time  the  rebellion  seemed  to  gain  ground  and 
spread  to  other  parishes.  The  negroes  were  greatly 
stimulated  by  their  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  Obeah 
men ;  a  powder  was  distributed  b^  these  impostors  which 
was  said  to  make  its  possessor  mvulnerable.  Tackv,  it 
was  asserted,  could  even  catch  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers, 
and  throw  them  back  among  them.  At  last  an  Obeah 
man  was  captured,  dressed  up  in  all  the  grotesque  oostnme 
of  his  craft,  and  hung  in  a  public  place.  His  death 
did  something  to  convince  the  negroes  of  the  falseness 
of  his  pretensions.  As  the  colonial  forces  began  now  to 
muster  in  greater  strength,  the  rebels  retired  to  a  vallqr 
surrounded  by  rocks,  among  which  they  concealed  them- 
selves, and  fired  in  ambush  on  the  troops;  but  here 
they  were  overcome,  many  were  killed,  ana  others  taken 
prisoners.  Still  Tacky  was  at  large  with  >  a  number  of 
adherents.  At  length  he  was  seen  by  Davy,  a  Maroon ; 
a  chase  followed ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  African  leader  would 
esoa^,  when  Davy  raised  his  piece,  aimed  while  both  w«re 
ronmng  at  full  speed,  and  the  rebel  leader  fell  dead.     It 
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WES  asserted  by  numbers  of  white  people,  and  never  denied 
hy  the  Maroons,  that  the  latter  roasted  and  devoured  the 
head,  heart,  and  other  portions  of  the  body  of  Tacky. 
Twenty-five  of  his  more  mimediate  followers  now  retired 
to  a  cave,  where  they  committed  suicide.  The  Maroons 
fidsely  asserted  that  they  had  killed  them,  and  presenting 
their  ears,  claimed  the  stipulated  reward.  This  trick  of 
cutting  ears  from  dead  bodies  had,  it  was  asserted,  been 
before  practised  on  those  killed  by  the  soldiers. 

While  these  events  had  been  transpiring  in  St.  Mary's, 
Westmoreland  was  the  scene  of  an  outbreak  that  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  even  more  serious  in  its  character. 
On  Captain  Forest's  plantation  a  party  at  supper  was 
Burroonded,  and  nearly  all  slain.  Tidings  of  the  outbreak 
soon  spread,  and  one  gentleman,  too  confident  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  negroes,  armed  about  twenty  Goromantyns, 
who  then  saluted  him  with  great  respect,  assured  him  he 
should  not  be  injured,  and  quietly  marched  off  to  join  the 
insurgents.  A  number  of  negroes,  taken  a  little  before 
from  the  French,  when  Guadalonpo  was  ca^)tured,  and 
well  trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  also  joined  the 
party.    Thus  reinforced,  the  insurgents  took  up  a  strong 

Ewition  among  the  hills,  and  built  temporary  huts, 
ere  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  militia.  But  the 
negroes  were  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  such  oppo- 
nents. The  fire  of  the  attacking  part^  was  so  ill-directed, 
that  the  o£Bcer  in  command  had  to  implore  them  not  to 
shoot  one  another.  They  soon  broke  and  fled,  some  being 
shot  down  by  the  rebels,  and  others  fell  over  precipices. 
This  repulse  brought  every  Goromantyn  in  the  district 
under  arms,  and  the  rebel  encampment  numbered  a 
thousand  men  and  women. 

Martial  law,  which  had  expired,  was  now  once  more  pro- 
elaimed  by  request  of  the  assembly.*  A  large  body  of  militia 
was  collected,  the  49th  regiment  sent  down,  and  the  Trelawny 
Maroons  called  out.  The  latter  marched  through  the  woods 
to  the  rear  of  the  position  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  troops 
who  were  to  attack  in  front  did  so  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  having  driven  the  rebels  from  their  position  with 
ecmaiderable  loss,  stopped  in  their  deserted  huts  for  shelter, 
and  to  partake  of  the  food  stored  up  in  large  quantities. 

*  Joumalf,  ToL  v.  p.  164. 
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The  rebels  at  onee  took  advantage  of  this  indiseretion,  and 
fired  down  from  the  rocks  above.  The  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  had  not  the  Maroons  now  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  driven  in  the  rebels  with  loss  from  their 
ambuscade. 

No  other  engagement  of  importance  happened  after  this, 
but  there  were  frequent  skirmishes.  For  some  months 
after  a  Captain  Hynes  with  a  party  of  free  mulattoes 
scoured  the  woods,  in  conjunction  with  the  Maroons, 
capturing  runaways.  They  frequently  came  on  parties  of 
several  men  hung  by  withs  to  the  trees,  for  the  Coro- 
mantyns  sought  rather  by  suicide  to  secure  as  they  thought 
a  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  than  to  be  brought 
back  again  to  bondage. 

In  other  parishes  conspiracies  were  detected;  in  most 
cases  by  the  treachery  of  those  privy  to  the  plot.  In 
8t.  Thomas,  in  the  east,  a  slave  named  Guffee  betrayed 
the  plans  of  his  comrades.  In  St  John*s  three  negroes 
divulged  a  plan  to  murder  all  whites,  and  to  bum  their 
houses  and  cane  pieces.  In  Kingston  a  woman  named 
Cuba  presided  at  the  meetings  of  conspirators,  attired  in 
what  were  supposed  to  be  royal  garments.  She  was 
transported.  In  St.  James's  an  outbreak  occurred,  but  was 
soon  suppressed,  though  for  a  long  time  stragglers  gave 
trouble  m  the  Carpenters  Mountains,  and  one  party  long 
evaded  pursuit  in  the  Mile  Gully  Hills. 

During  the  whole  of  this  really  formidable  outbreak 
about  sixty  white  people  were  killed,  and  from  three  to  four 
hundred  slaves,  the  latter  number  including  those  killed  in 
battle,  those  who  committed  suicide,  and  all  who  were 
executed.  About  six  hundred  others  were  transported  to 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  sold  to  the  logwooa  cutters. 
The  atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels  were  great ;  but  if 
they  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims  mixed  with  rum,  and 
perpetrated  other  savage  deeds  learnt  in  Africa,  their  eon- 
querors  do  not  show  to  greater  advantage.  Bryan  Edwards 
tells  how  one  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  slow  prooess 
described  on  a  former  pa^  from  the  statements  of  oloaiiey 
and  on  the  parade  of  Emgston  two  men  w^w  bong  up  in 
iron  frames  and  left  to  starve  to  death,  one  Uving  for  seven 
and  the  other  for  nine  days.  The  loss  to  the  ecriony  was 
upwards  of  ^100,000,  but  when  tranquillity  was  restoted  no 
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steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  eondition  of  the  slaves,  and 
so  make  them  better  contented  with  their  lot.  Instead  of 
this,  the  slave  laws  were  made  more  severe.  Fourteen 
slaves  who  had  betrayed  or  rendered  service  against  the 
rebels  were  set  free  and  pensioned,  and  about  twenty  others 
rewarded.* 

Many  laws  in  old  statute  books  and  entries  in  the  journals 
have  reference  during  this  century  to  services  rendered  by 
slaves.  Just  before  this  outbreak  the  legislature  was  called 
on  to  reward  two  women,  Sarah  and  Mimba.  Sarah  had 
been  carried  away  into  the  woods  by  Ancouma,  a  noted 
outlaw,  with  whom  she  lived,  but  not  contentedly.  Whether 
her  heart  yearned  for  some  one  on  the  plantation  from  . 
which  she  was  taken,  or  whether  she  was  jealous,  does  not 
appear,  but  Ancouma  had  another  companion,  Mimba,  a 
Maroon*  The  two  women  made  common  cause,  and  one 
night  Sarah  slew  her  sleeping  paramour  by  a  blow  with  an 
axe*  The  assembly  not  only  paid  for  the  freedom  of  this 
African  Jael,  but  secured  her  a  pension  of  £5  a  year,  while 
to  Mimba,  already  free,  they  gave  a  pension  of  dSlO.t 

Nothing  of  importance  remains  to  be  noted  of  the  re- 
maining period  of  Moore's  administration.  The  death  of 
George  II.,  in  17G0,  led  to  no  important  change  in  colonial 
affairs.  ]bi  February,  1762,  William  Henry  Lyttleton, 
Esq.,  late  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  brother  to  the 
poet  of  that  name,  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  who  had 
governed  the  colony  from  1662  to  1664. 

Lyttleton  arrived  in  Jamaica  at  a  critical  period.  War 
was  declared  with  Spain  early  in  the  ^ear,  and  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1762,  a  formidable  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pococke,  was  fitted 
out  against  Havannah.  Sir  James  Douglas  joined  it  with 
the  Jamaica  fleet,  having  on  board  great  numbers  of 
negroes,  granted  by  the  legislature  in  answer  to  an  appli- 
cation from  the  imperial  government.!  The  fleet  now 
consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  as  many  frigates, 
mod  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  with  some  ten 
thousand  soldiers.     The  Moro  at  the  entrance  of  the 


^LoDg't  -BMmyf  Bryan  Edwardi*  •«Hitiory;"   BmoUett,  toI. 
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harbonr  of  HaTOUuh,  hitherto  reputed  impregnable,  vu 
attacked,  and  notwithstanding  the  Talonr  of  uie  SptJDish 
defenders,  stormed  on  the  forty-fonrth  day  of  the  siege. 
The  oity  held  oat  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then  oapitnlated. 
A  large  district  of  connt^  aroond  was  also  surreDdered ; 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  were  captured; 
others  were  destroyed ;  and  booty  to  the  valoe  ^  three 
millions  sterling  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oonqaerors. 
The  loss  to  the  Englieh  was  rather  onder  eighteen  hundred 
men,  and,  as  nsnol  in  the  tropica,  moet  of  these  peciabed 

■  of  fcTOT. 

A  great  deal  of  the  prize  money,  which  was  moat  nn- 
fairly  distribated,*  was  spent  in  Port  Boytd ;  and  as  this, 
with  the  succeeding  victories  of  Kodney,  placed  the  West 
Indian  seas  in  poasession  of  British  ships,  many  ven 
valuable  prizes  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of  the  island. 
At  the  peace  which  soon  followed,  Havannah  was  restored 
to  Spain ;  other  possessions  taken  from  both  France  and 
Spam  were  returned  ;  but  the  latter  power  conceded  to  the 
British  government  the  long  disputed  right  of  catting  log- 
wood in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

The  year  1768  opened  with  many  indications  of  in- 
creasing  prosperity.  The  residence  of  the  governor  WM 
completed  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  £18,000  sterling,  and 
many  pleasant  residences  were  built  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bio  Cobre.  But  a  frightful  accident  happened  on  the  14th 
of  September.  Fort  Augusta  was  struck  by  hghtning. 
The  officers'  apartments  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  those 
of  the  men  greatly  injured.  Forty  men  were  killed,  and 
great  numbers  injured.  The  magazine,  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  contained  upwards  of  two  thonsond  barrels  of 
powder,  t 

Serious  altercations  between  the  governor  and  the 
assembly  characterised  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Lyttletoa  is  condemned  in  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Bridgea, 
in  the  "  Annals  of  Jamaica ; "  1  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwwds, 
while  speaking  of  him  as  an  able  and  accomplished  man, 
laments  that  he  should  have  written  approvingly  of  those 
who  in  1680  sought  to  limit  the  powers  of  Uie  Jamaica 
aasembly.S    In  a  historicaj  account  of  the  constitution  of 

*  "  Pictorial  Hutoi7  of  EnsUad,"  vol  v.  p.  IS. 

t  Jonmala,  vol  v.  pp.  404,  400.       t  "  AmuU,"  voL  U.  pp.  106, 109. 

I  Edwkrda'  "  Hittwy,"  book  U.,  ^pa&dix. 
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Jamaica,  drawn  up  in  1764  for  the  information  of  his 
majesty's  government,  Mr.  Lyttleton  ably  reviewed  the 
past  mstory  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph clearly  conveyed  his  approbation  of  what  the 
colonists  had  always  regarded  as  a  most  arbitrary  form 
of  pp>vemment.*  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
trjmg  ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed  before  he  was 
guilty  of  this  indiscretion. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1762,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
assembly  concerning  a  long  report  from  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  trades  and  plantations,  relative  to  certain 
acts  which  had  been  passed  in  1761.  These  acts  related 
first  to  the  regulation  of  prize  ships  and  goods,  and  next 
to  the  prohibition  of  any  importation  of  rum,  sugar,  and 
molasses  of  foreign  production  into  the-  colony.  They  were 
highly  objectionable;  the  regulations  relatm^  to  prizes 
were  not  only  oppressive  in  their  character  as  they  affected 
British  subjects,  but  infringed  on  the  recognised  rights  of 
neutral  powers,  and  assumed  a  right  on  the  part  of  a 
eolonial  parliament  to  deal  with  questions  which  could  only 
properlv  become  a  subject  for  imperial  legislation.  More- 
over, the  person  who  imported  foreign  rum,  sugar,  or 
molasses  into  Jamaica  was  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  I 
and  the  informer  to  receive  a  reward  of  £500 ! !  The  lords 
commissioners  recommended  that  these  acts  should  be 
disallowed,  which  was  formally  done  at  a  royal  council 
attended  by  many  of  the  first  statesmen  in  the  kingdom,  t 

The  governor  in  his  message  recommended  the  assembly 
to  enact  other  laws,  which,  while  meeting  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  should  not  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  This  they  refused  to  do,  as  they  could  not  admit 
the  force  of  the  objections  urged,  or  suffer  the  commis- 
sioners to  influence  their  proceedings  by  any  objections 
whatever.!  The  governor  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
their  decision,  and  reminded  them  that  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  had  been  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council. 
The  assembly  then  asserted  its  inviolable  atku^hment  to 
the  king,  but  persisted  that  its  action  had  been  misrepre* 
•ented  by  the  commissioners.  § 

^  Edwards*  **  Hiiiory,**  book  iL.appondix ;  JonmaktToL  L,  appendix. 
4  JounalSt  voL  t.  pp.  S46-S60.  t  Ibid.,  voL  v.  p.  WSL 

{Ibid.,  VOL  V.  pp.  S58, ass. 
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The  assembly  was  proro^ed,  and  when  next  aession  it 
resumed  its  sittings,  a  string  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
recounting  its  rights  and  liberties,  condemning  the  com- 
missioners, and  virtually  asserting  that  it  could  supersede 
perpetual  laws.*  The  session  was  allowed  to  continue,  the 
^governor  observing  in  his  speech,  when  the  business  was 
concluded,  that  he  had  not  permitted  a  faction  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  such  bills  as  were  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  majesty's  government.!  The  faction,  however,  mrew 
up  an  address  to  the  king,  asking  for  the  removal  of 
Lyttleton  on  the  ground  of  exacting  unusual  fees  on  com- 
missions, general  neglect  of  duty,  and  want  of  due  reepeot 
to  the  naval  officer  in  command.! 

Thus  far  the  governor  was  right  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued :  his  next  step  was  unfortunate.  In  December,  1764, 
two  bailiffs  were  committed  to  prison  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  assembly  then  sitting,  in  seizing  the 
property  of  a  member.  They  appealed  to  the  governor, 
and  he  as  chancellor  released  them  by  a  writ  of  habeoM 
corpus.  The  excitement  which  followed  this  act  was  intense, 
and  the  assembly  declared,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  that 
the  act  of  the  governor  was  a  flagrant  breach  and  contempt 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house — that  it  would  proceed  with 
no  other  business  till  satisfaction  was  given,  and  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  misconduct  of  the 
governor  in  pronouncing  the  committal  of  the  Bpetker 
illegal.  Fresh  warrants  for  the  arrest  and  recommittal  of 
the  two  men  were  ordered  to  be  issued.  § 

The  house  was  at  once  dissolved  by  proclamation ;  but 
when  a  new  assembly  met  in  March,  1765,  almost  its  first 
act  was  to  prepare  another  address  to  the  king,  prayii& 
that  the  objectionable  record  in  chancery  mi^t  be  «&- 
punged.  In  reply  to  the  governor's  speech,  the  assemUy 
repeated  that  it  could  proceed  with  no  business  until  re* 
paration  was  made.||  Another  dissolution  followed,  Imt 
matters  were  becoming  serious.  No  supplies  had  been 
voted,  and  to  save  the  troops  from  privation  Lyttleton 
obtained  permission  to  draw  upon  the  imperial  trearaiy 
for  considerable  sums. 

*  Joornals,  toL  t.  p.  859.  f  Ibid.,  toL  v.  p.  364. 

1  Ibid.,  ToL  V.  p.  882.  {  Ibid.,  toL  v.  p.  Ml. 
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On  the  14{h  of  Anrast  another  assembly  met.  The 
governor  made  a  speeen,  but  the  speaker  did  not  ask  as 
QBiial  for  the  customary  priyileges.  On  the  16th,  the  house 
was  called  into  the  council  chamber,  when  the  governor, 
addressing  the  speaker,  reminded  him  that  he  had  not 
made  the  usual  demands  when  his  choice  bv  the  house  had 
been  approved  of,  and  he  therefore  wishea  to  know  if  he 
(the  speaker)  intended  now  to  do  so.  The  speaker  replied 
in  the  negative.  Once  again  the  governor  asked  if  he 
wronld  not  make  application.  "  I  shall  not,*'  was  the  curt 
reply.  The  governor,  observing  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
preserve  the  privileges  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  royiJ 
prerogative,  once  more  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Next  year  Lyttleton  was  recalled,  and  Mr.  Elletson  met 
the  assembly  in  June,  as  lieutenant-governor.  The  matter 
in  dispute  was  now  still  more  complicated  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  two  bailiffs  who  had  Men  committed  to  prison 
having  taken  legal  proceedings  against  the  messenger  of 
the  house  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested.  The  house 
ordered  the  bailiff  and  his  solicitor  into  custody,  and 
declared  it  would  hold  its  messenger  harmless.*  To  Mr. 
Charles  Price,  its  late  speaker,  it  voted  X'dOO  for  a  service 
of  plate ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  July  it  presented  a  long 
address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  setting  forth  its  griev- 
ances, claiming  the  same  powers  of  commitment  pos- 
sessed by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  again  asking  that 
the  record  in  chancery  should  be  expunged.  The  council 
also  addressed  the  governor  in  a  similar  spirit ;  and  on  the 
4th,  Elletson  set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  far  as  be  was  able, 
by  drawing  a  line  through  the  hated  record,  and  entering  a. 
vaetUur  in  the  margin,  t 

But  the  house  had  not  forgiven  Lyttleton.  Twenty-five 
folio  pages  of  its  journals  were  occupied  with  allegations 
of  misgovemment  and  treachery.!  Then  followed  a  string 
of  thirty  resolutions  embodying  these  charges,  and  denounc- 
ing him  as  "  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  commerce,  interest,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the 
island."  §  The  legislators  got  .violent,  as  was  too  common 
irhen  excited,  and  Elletson,  whose  pohcv  was  one  of  con* 
fliliation,  had  nevertheless  to  prorogue  them  for  a  day,  for 

^  JooniAli,  voL  T.  p.  S87.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  t.  p.  644. 
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they  were  fiast  infringing  on  the  royal  prerogative.  ^  Next 
day  they  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
disloyalty.  And  yet  when  the  king  issued  an  instruction 
exempting  the  equipages,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  members 
of  the  council  and  assembly  from  arrest  for  six  days  before . 
and  after,  as  well  as  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature, 
the  assembly  declared  that  it  had  all  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  no  instruction  could  abridge 
or  annihilate  them.  * 

Mr.  EUetson  failed  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  assembly  to 
reimburse  the  moneys  Lyttleton  had  drawn  from  the  im- 
perial treasury.  The  amount  was  between  £11,000  and 
i>12,000,  and  was  never  repaid :  it  was  drawn,  these  sturdy 
legislators  asserted,  to  subvert  their  liberties.! 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress  the  safety  of  the 
island  was  again  imperilled  by  the  Coromantyns.  Several 
of  the  leaders  met  m  8t.  Mary's  in  July,  1765,  when  ilie 
solemn  fetish  oath  was  administered.  Into  a  quantity  of 
rum,  with  which  some  gunpowder  and  dirt  taken  from  m 
grave  had  been  mingled,  blood  was  put,  drawn  in  succession 
from  the  arm  of  each  confederate.  With  certain  horrid 
ceremonies  this  cup  was  drunk  from  by  each  person,  and 
then  came  the  council.  It  was  agreed  that  durmg  the  en- 
suing Christmas  holidays  the  rising  should  take  place,  and 
in  the  mean  time  all  were  to  obtain  companions.  Among 
these  men  was  one  Blackwall :  he  had  been  tried  but  ac- 
quitted for  complicity  in  the  rising  of  1760;  his  im- 
petuosity now  frustrated  the  plans  of  his  associates.  *  On 
the  2drd  of  November,  with  a  few  others,  he  set  fire  to  the 
works  and  trash-houses  on  Whitehall  estate.  One  white 
man  was  killed,  the  rest  escaped  to  Ballard's  YaUey,  and  a 
lady  was  saved  through  the  fidelity  of  two  of  her  slaves. 
The  party  at  Ballard's  Valley  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents, 
but  a  negro  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  roof  was  shot  jiown ; 
his  fall  occasioned  a  momentary  panic  among  his  foUowerSp 
during  which  the  little  garrison  made  a  sally,  killed  sereral, 
and  drove  the  rest  to  the  woods,  where  they  were  sooa 
captured. 

The  plan  for  the  rising  appears  to  have  been  well  laid, 
but  this  premature  action  frustrated  it.    A  good  deal  of 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
*  Joussls,  voL  vi  p.  4.  f  lbid.,voLTLpp.a9,M» 
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prisoners,  that  the  Maroons  were  to  have  joined  them  and 
divided  the  coimtry  with  them.  Some  thoaght  this  was 
only  designed  to  destroy  confidence  in  these  uncertain 
allies,  but  the  matter  was  never  properly  investigated.  * 
Of  the  prisoners  taken,  thirteen  were  execated  and  thirty- 
three  transported. 

Next  year  thirty-three  Coromantyns  in  Westmoreland 
suddenly  arose,  and  within  an  hoar  or  two  killed  and 
woonded  nineteen  black  and  white  persons  who  opposed 
them*  The  party  was  soon  afterwards  overcome,  and  those 
not  killed  at  the  time  were  executed.  Some  three  years 
later  a  negro  damsel  belonging  to  a  Jew  in  Kingston  gave 
information  of  a  conspiracy  hatching  in  that  place  to  bum 
'  it,  and  lull  the  inhabitants.  A  large  body  of  armed  men 
were  seized  in  consequence,  but  the  records  of  the  trans- 
action are  too  imperfect  to  show  the  real  character  of  the 
movement. 

Theqnestion  of  patent  offices  was  now  engaging  attention. 
So  far  back  as  1699  a  law  had  been  enacted  "to  oblige 
patentees  of  offices  to  reside  in  the  colony.*'  In  1711  an- 
other was  passed  to  prevent  any  person  from  holding  two 
or  more  offices  of  profit,  and  in  1715  another  to  the  same 
effect,  but  all  these  were  disallowed  by  the  crown.  In  fact, 
the  imperial  government  always  sided  with  the  patentees. 
Their  appointment  was  one  mode  by  which  political  ad- 
herents were  purchased,  or  opponents  bribed  to  silence. 
The  working  of  the  system  was  very  bod,  for  the  most 
lucrative  posts  in  the  island  were  held  by  persons  who 
were  total  strangers.  These  men,  residing  in  England,  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  do  the  work,  these  substitutes  promising- 
to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  per  annum.  To  raise  this,  to  Re- 
munerate themselves  in  a  manner  they  thought  adequate, 
and  to  pay  their  own  clerks,  was  often  no  easy  task ;  and 
thus  the  temptation  arose  to  demand  more  than  the  legal 
fees  for  the  work  done.  In  1765  the  assembly  asserted 
that  the  fees  amounted  to  four  times  the  legal  rate.  This 
was  not  denied,  but  defended  on  the  ground  that  living  was 
more  expensive  than  when  the  fees  were  first  fixed.  But 
the  business  was  far  greater,  and  often  a  patentee  put  up 
the  post  of  deputy  to  auction :  the  highest  oidder  obtained 
it»  and  eamaoat  to  Jamaica  determined  to  make  Uie  most 

*JaQiBMk,  mL  T.  pp.  m-«M. 
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he  could  of  his  bargain.  One  gentleman  held  nine  offices 
which  had  been  combined  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
for  convenience.  He  was  island  secreti^y  clerk  of  the 
records,  clerk  of  the  council,  clerk  of  court  of  errors,  derk 
of  court  of  ordinary,  clerk  of  committee  of  corre8pondenee» 
associate  judge  on  trials  for  piracy,  commissary-^enflnl, 
and  notary  public.  This  fortunate  patentee  resided  in 
England,  and  received  ^£1500  sterling  per  annum.  Hii 
first  deputy,  who  was  also  often  in  England,  received  about 
£1120  per  annum,  and  two  assistant  deputies  still  managed 
to  get  about  £500  per  annum  each. 

The  office  of  the  provost-marshal  was  in  a  very  dis- 
reputable state.  In  three  years  £30,000  was  received  for 
levies  but  never  accounted  for.  Goods  seized  for  debt  were 
often  sold  at  less  than  half  their  value  to  agents  of  deputies 
and  their  assistants.  The  comptroller  of  customs  of  coarse 
was  an  absentee  :  he  had  sixteen  deputies  in  forty  years, 
from  1725  to  1765.  Each  did  all  he  could  for  himself,  uid 
as  an  illustration  of  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  it  was 
noted  that  fees  on  shipping  were  five  times  higher  in  Kings- 
ton  than  in  most  North  American  ports.  In  the  secretary's 
office  eighteen  thousand  judgments  lay  unrecorded,  and 
great  numbers  had  been  lost  by  carelessness.  But  the 
complaints  of  the  assembly  and  the  expose  of  Mr.  Long  in 
his  history  were  alike  unheeded ;  *  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions longer  favouritism  triumphed,  and  official  neglect  and 
jobbery  continued  to  enjoy  protection. 

When  Sir  William  Trelawny  arrived  in  October,  1768, 
he  found  that  though  a  good  understanding  had  existed 
between  Mr.  EUetson  and  the  late  house  of  assembly,  that 
gentleman  had  been  obliged  to  dissolve  it,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  induce  the  members  to  refund  the  money  Lyttleton 
had  drawn  from  home  for  the  troops.  The  new  assembly 
met  in  November,  but  Trelawny  soon  found  that  ha  .could 
not  move  the  house  from  the  position  it  had  taken.  /  Some 
other  difficulties  arose  about  revenue  bills;  the  oooncil 
could  not  pass  them  in  the  form  they  were  sent  up,  and 
at  the  prorogation  the  governor  remonstrated  witn  the 
assembly.  When  they  next  met  the  inevitable  string  of  re- 
solutions, justifying  their  coarse  and  blaming  the  govemor» 
followed.    But  Sir  William,  defending  his  conrse  uid  that 

*  JouziuJi,  voL  V. ;  Long's  *'  Hisloiy.** 
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of  the  eoimeil,  dissolTed  the  boose.*  This  was  for  many 
jeiTB  the  last  Btmggle  of  any  importance  between  tbe 
^iSereiit  kancbes  of  ibe  legislaiore.  Tbe  next  assembly 
^Kjedily  despaiebed  tbe  necessary  business  in  a  manner 
^hiefa  was  in  perfect  accordance  witb  tbeir  own  undoubted 
Privileges,  and  in  no  way  violated  tbose  of  others.! 

The  remaining  years  of  this  goTemor*s  administration 
^^  peaceful.  Possessed  of  an  ample  fortone,  he  exercised 
f^somewhat  profuse  hospitality,  and  when  on  tbe  11th  of 
l^ccemWy  1772,  he  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  tbe 
^*Beinbly,  to  testify  its  respect  to  bis  memory,  voted  a 
^saiid  guineas  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  pablic  foneral. 

Colonel  Dalling  now  became  lieatenant-govemor.  He 
'^buned  office  nntil  the  arrival  of  Sir  Basil  Keith  in  1773, 
^  resmned  it  again  in  1777,  when  tbe  office  of  governor 
^  once  more  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Keith.  Dalling 
'^  by  this  time  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  • 
^^  the  island  nntil  tbe  year  1782.  Daring  this  period 
the  American  colonies  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
'I'depaidence.  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had  also  caase 
to  eomplain  of  some  of  tbose  onwise  acts  which  had  driven 
•  the  northern  states  into  rebellion. 

Thronghoat  the  island  there  was  mach  uneasiness  in 
^onfieqnence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Spain  and  France. 
Taxcs  were   heavy,   and   iiiHurancoB  on   liomoward-bouud 
ships  ranged  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.     Serious 
fears  were  expressed  by  many  colonists  as  to  the  conse- 
qnences  of  tbe  great  influx  of  negroes.    In  1775  there  were 
no  less  than  200,000  in  the  colony,  and  only  12,737  whites. 
The  assembly  passed  two  bills  restricting  the  traffic.    They  ' 
were  disallowed  at  home.    Bristol  and  Liverpool  petitioned 
agftinst  them,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  declared  they  could  not  "allow  the  colonies 
to  check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial 
to  tbe  nation."    Strange  to  say,  that  very  year,  in  King- 
ston, a  debating  club,  composed  largely  of  slaveholders, 
bund  decided  that  the  slave  trade  "  was  neither  consistent 
with  soond  policy,  tbe  laws  of  nature,  nor  morality."  t 
Tbe  war  witb  the  North  American  states  met  with  little 

^  Joimils,  vdL  vL  pp.  250-264.  4  Ibid.,  voL  vL  p.  876. 
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sympathy  in  the  West  Indies.  The  assembly  of  Jamaica 
petitioned  the  sovereign  to  interpose  and  prevent  free 
colonies  from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavish  dependence 
on  the  mother  country ;  and  maintained  that  all  colonial 
legislatures  were  free  and  independent  bodies.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  sugar  colonies,  and  tlie  overwhelming  proportion 
of  the  slave  population,  alone  prevented  more  tan^ble 
co-operation  with  the  struggling  colonists  of  the  American 
states. 

Maroons  and  slaves  were  alike  a  source  of  uneasiness. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  what 
threatened  to  be  a  serious  mutiny,  that  the  Maroons  at 
Moore  Town  were  induced  by  the  superintendent  to  give  up 
one  of  their  number  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  doable 
murder  at  Old  Harbour.*  Soon  after  this  affair  there  was 
an  outbreak  among  the  slaves  in  Hanover  and  St.  James's. 
Thirty  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed,  but  so  creat  was 
the  consternation,  that  a  large  homeward-bound  fleet  of 
more  than  one  hundred  ships  was  detained  for  some  da^. 

At  this  time  two  culprits  of  very  different  nationalities 
greatly  troubled  the  colony.  One  was  a  Scotchman,  the 
other  a  runaway  negro.  The  former,  Hutchinson,  resided 
at  Pedro  Yale,  m  St.  Anns :  he  occupied  a  lonely  house, 
and  was  singularly  morose  in  his  habits.  The  murder  of  a 
neighbouring  overseer  by  his  hand  having  become  known, 
he  fled,  and  was  picked  up  at  sea  in  a  canoe  by  a  vessel 
sent  in  search  of  him  by  Lord  Bodney.  A  number  of 
human  bodies  were  discovered  cast  into  a  cockpit  near  his 
house,  and  several  watches  were  found  in  his  possession; 
hence  it  is  probable  that,  as  asserted  by  Bridges,!  he  was 
guilty  of  many  murders  besides  that  for  which  he  suffered. 
Local  tradition  asserts  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Bums,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  come  to  Jamaica ;  but  the 
letters  of  the  Hutchinson  who  was  a  correspondent  of  .the 
poet  are  dated  some  years  after  the  execution  of  the  St. 
Anns'  ogre. 

The  other  culprit  is  well  known,  not  only  in  the  nnrsery 
tales  of  Jamaica,  but  in  melodramatic  literature  as  Three* 
fingered  Jack.  His  great  haunt  was  in  St.  David's,  among 
the  hills  near  the  Falls,  nine  miles  to  the  windward  of 
KiagsknL    He  was  the  Turpin  of  the  Windward  Bead,  bat 
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iras  really  more  dreaded  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Beadn,  a  Maroon,  killed  him  at  last,  and  produced  the 
three-fingered  hand  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  Beada  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  an  ungrateful  government:  for  forty 
years  he  enjoyed  a  pension  df  £20  for  his  exploit.  Others 
who  assisted  him  were  rewurded  with  corresponding  libe- 
rality, and  a  lad  who  accompanied  the  party  received  an 
allowance  to  a  very  great  old  age.  Negro  stealers  and 
small  piratical  gangs  figure  in  the  criminal  records  of  this 
periods 

In  March,  1778,  the  French  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  war  was  declared.  The  West 
Indies  sufiered  greatly  in  the  conflict ;  Dominica  and  St. 
Lucia  were  spe^ily  captured  by  the  French.  D*£staing, 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  boasted  that 
before  a  year  had  passed  away  he  would  capture  every 
British  island  in  the  West  Indies.  Grenada  and  St.  Yin- 
cent  were  taken,  but  the  undecisive  engagement  of  Byron, 
who  with  vastlv  inferior  force  attacked  the  fleet  of  D'Es- 
taing,  stopped  nim  in  his  career ;  and  the  colonists  were 
able  to  breathe  more  freely  when  they  heard  he  had  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Georgia.  The  Kingston  papers  of  1779 
give  a  lively  picture  of  the  excitement  that  prevailed  in 
that  city.  Ships  were  continually  coming  in  with  reports 
that  D*£staing's  fleet  had  been  seen  at  sea  approaching 
the  island.  Vessels  arriving  to  reinforce  the  fleet  were 
often  mistaken  for  the  frigates  of  the  French. 

Balling  was  calm  and  collected.  Additional  fortifications 
were  thrown  up  on  all  sides.  All  the  prisoners  and  a  thou- 
sand slaves  were  employed  in  entrenching  Spanish  Town^ 
or  on  other  militarv  works.  The  militia  displayed  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  brought  by  the  governor  into  go^  order. 
There  was  an  encampment  near  Biock  Fort,  and  Port  Boyal 
was  greatly  strengthened.  The  people  generally  bore  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  state  of  things  with  cheerfulness, 
but  bad  food  suppued  by  contractors  nearly  occasioned  a 
mutiny  among  the  troops.  Nelson,  who  was  then  on  the 
station,  was  appointed  commander  of  Fort  Charles.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  danger  by  which  the  island  was 
tbreatenea,  that  he  warned  his  English  friends  of  the  pos- 
■lUlity  of  his  next  visiting  Europe  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Howeveri  the  gathering  storm  was  averted*    D'Estaing 
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was  heard  of  soon  after  as  helping  the  republicans  in 
North  America,  and  large  naval  and  military  reinforce- 
ments arrived  firom  England.* 

As  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  had  passed  away. 
General  Dalling  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  projected  plan  of 
attack  on  the  Spanish  possessions.  Fort  St.  Jaan,  on  the 
river  Nicaragua,  was  to  be  captured,  and  the  expedition 
was  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  the  cities  Leon  and 
Granada.  This  would  have  been  done  if  Nelson  had  been 
in  supreme  command,  but  time  was  wasted  on  the  unhealthy 
coast.  When  the  party  at  length  moved  up  the  river.  Nelson 
was  not  allowed  to  storm  the  castle  of  St.  Juan,  as  he  had 
done  the  intervening  batteries.  It  was  taken,  but  only 
after  a  formal  siege.  The  climate  helped  the  foe,  and  at 
last  men  were  not  left  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bury  the 
dead.  Out  of  1800  men,  1300  of  whom  came  from  Jamaica, 
only  880  survived,  and  Nelson,  half-poisoned  by  manchio- 
neel  and  prostrated  by  fever,  was  carried  ashore  at  Port 
Boyal  in  his  cot,  and  narrowly  escaped  death,  t 

Sir  George  Bodney  was  now  in  the  West  Indies  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  in  April  of  1780  engaged  that  of  France. 
The  action  was  not  decisive ;  the  British  fleet  was  not  suf- 
ficiently compact.  Soon  after  the  Spanish  fleet  joined  the 
French,  and  the  combined  armament  was  too  great  for  the 
force  at  Bodney*s  command.  Circumstances  favoured  the 
British :  the  allied  transports  were  too  crowded,  and  sickness 
made  great  havoc  among  the  troops,  who  were  in  conse- 
quence landed  at  Martinique.  The  French  and  Spanish 
commanders  could  not  agree  on  a  joint  plan  of  action, 
but  sailed  together  as  far  as  Hayti.  Once  more  the.  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  trembled  at  the  tidings  that  reaiihed 
them,  but  at  Hayti  the  combined  fleets  separated.  The 
French  convoyed  home  the  sugar  ships  from  the  colonies 
in  their  possession.  The  Spaniards  put  into  Havannah, 
and  Bodney,  unable  to  discover  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
sailed  to  the  northward.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  he  thus 
escaped  the  most  terrible  hurricane  which  ever  spread  death 
and  destruction  even  in  West  Indian  seas. 

On  the  8rd  of  October  the  storm  occurred  by  which  part 

i> «« Joumali  of  AMembly,**  voL  viL;  BridgM*  «« Annalt,*'  voL  iL; 
••KingHouMsraiiiT/'lTTS. 
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of  Jamaica  was  devastated.  Seven  days  later  there  was 
another  at  Barhadoes  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
morning  of  the  8rd  was  comparatively  fine,  little  wind,  and 
now  and  then  a  light,  drizzling  rain ;  bat  towards  noon  the 
wind  became  very  violent,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  was  most 
nnasuaUy  loud.  Slightly-built  buildings  now  began  to 
totter  and  fall;  still  it  was  not  until  4  p.m.  that  the 
hurricane  really  began.  The  wind,  which  had  hitherto 
come  from  the  north  and  east,  then  veered  to  the  south, 
and  blew  with  unparalleled  violence.  Fortunately  the  se-. 
verity  of  the  storm  was  limited  to  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  island,  but  by  nightfall  not  a  building  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  left  standm^  in  the  town  of  Savannah  la  Mar,  or 
for  thirty  to  forty  miles  on  either  side  of  it.  The  face  of 
the  country  was  changed :  valleys  and  mountains  were 
alike  strippied  of  verdure ;  all  the  sugar  canes  but  the  vety 
youngest  plants  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  these  suffered 
greatly.  Bivers  were  running  through  new  channels; 
large  lakes  were  seen  in  districts  which  a  day  before  had 
been  covered  ivith  cane-fields  ;  huge  rocks  were  hurled  down 
from  the  highest  mountains ;  deep  ravines  formed  across 
the  roads,  which  were  everywhere  impassable.  In  many 
cases  it  was  quite  impossible  for  proprietors  to  point  out 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  estates.  Without  exception, 
ev^  negro  ground  was  utterly  destroyed,  plantains  and 
fruit  trees  thrown  down,  and  hardly  a  yam  nill  left  unin- 
jured. 

At  Savannah  la  Mar  the  waves,  rolling  in  upon  the 

Elace,  swept  away  the  very  materials  of  which  the  houses 
ad  been  built.  The  loss  of  life,  even  on  shore,  it  was 
impossible  to.  estimate  :  in  one  strong  building  forty  persons 
had  congregated  in  the  hope  of  safety,  and  were  all  killed. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  circumstance  of  horror  was  wanting  to 
add  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  A  fire  broke  out,  oc- 
casioned by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  was  raging 
furiously  wnen  the  full  fury  of  the  hurricane  commenced. 
In  the  midst  of  the  desolation  that  followed  a  succession 
of  earthquakes  was  felt.  Then  the  sea  rose,  a  mightv 
wave  swept  up  the  beach  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  as  it 
retired,  left  two  ships  and  a  schooner  stranded  among 
the  trees.  ^ 

The  nuaning  ot  the  next  day  preaentod  i^  fm(nftolii)& 
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and  despair.  Husbands  were  searehinf;  among  the  rains 
for  their  wives,  mothers  for  their  children.  And  here, 
as  after  the  earthquake  at  Port  Boyal,  the  viUany  of  the 
colony,  whether  clothed  in  white  skins  or  black,  saw  in  the 
ruin  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  Bodies  lay  unburied,  and 
horrid  stenches  filled  the  air.  As  usual,  after  such  visita- 
tions in  the  tropics,  pestilence  raged  in  so  malignant  a  form 
that  death  frequently  occurred  within  an  hour  of  the  first 
attack.*  Famme  followed ;  flour  rose  to  a  fabulous  prioe ; 
£10  sterling  was  demanded  for  a  barrel  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and  of  an  inferior  qualit^r*  nor 
could  supplies  be  obtained  from  North  America,  owmg  to 
the  war.  The  British  government,  when  it  heard  of  the 
calamity,  permitted  free  trade  with  Ireland  for  a  season ;  but 
till  then  little  imported  food  could  be  obtained,  except  from 
the  prizes  brought  in  from  time  to  time. 

£10,000  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingston  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  £40,000  was 
sent  by  the  British  government.  But  a  report  of  the 
house  of  assembly  described  the  relief  given  as  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  when  compared  with  the  distress.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  extravagance,  but  the  country  not 
only  sustained  incalculable  loss,  but  was  put  to  heavy 
charges  to  replace  the  barracks  and  other  public  buildings 
destroyed.  Barbadoes  was  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer: 
there  4826  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  and  the  loss  of 
property  was  estimated  at  £1,820,000.  In  Martinico,  in 
one  of  the  series  of  hurricanes  which  happened  in  the  first 
days  of  October,  seven  thousand  people  were  killed,  sixteen 
hundred  being  patients  and  nurses  in  the  hospital  of  Notre 
Dame.t  The  shores  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  were 
strewn  with  wrecks :  English,  French,  and  Spanish  navies 
suffered  alike.  / 

When  the  year  1781  commenced,  another  foo  was  added 
to  the  list  of  nations  with  whom  England  was  at  war. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  Dutch  joined  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  Rodney,  who  was  still  in  coihmand, 
captured  St.  Eustacia,  witii  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and 
booty  valued  at  three  millions  sterling.    Saba  and  St. 

*  BMkliDra*s««Aoooimtof  Jmumms**  voL  i.  pp.  90-140;  •«  Annual 
B«giitor,**  1781 ;  EdwMrds* «« fiifliorr  of  West  Indies.** 
t  Sonihey*!  •«  Ghronologtel  Hkloiy,'*  toL  iL  476, 476. 
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Bartholomew  soon  followed,  and  then  Berbiee  and  De- 
merara.  Prizes  began  to  fill  the  harbour  of  Port  Boyal 
once  more :  those  were  the  most  welcome  that  contained 
food. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  another  hurricane,  only  less 
disastrous  than  that  of  the  former  year,  damaged  property 
and  destroyed  the  newly-planted  provision  grounds  of  the 
negroes.  Nearly  one  hundred  vessels  were  driven  on 
shore,  and  several  men-of-war  totally  lost. 

Governor  Bailing  having  left  the  island,  General  Campbell, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  forces,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  a  powerful  fleet  was  known  to  be  H^ler  the 
command  of  Count  de  Grasse,  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Jamaica,  he  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  providing  for  its 
defence.  While  thus  employed  another  calamity  befel  the 
afflicted  colony :  a  fire  broke  out  in  Kingston.*  In  seven 
hours  valuable  stores  were  destroyed,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  Je800,000  sterling.  A  chanp;e  in  the  wind 
alone  prevented  further  damage.  As  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  times,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  negro  girl 
]>erished  in  the  flames  through  being  chained  to  a  heavy 
weight  which  retarded  her  flight. 

The  gallant  Bodney,  with  Hood  as  second  in  command, 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  De 
Grasse,  who  on  the  5th  of  April  received  on  board,  at 
Martinique,  the  troops  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Jamaica. 
On  the  8th  Bodney  learned  from  his  frigates  that  the 
French  fleet  had  sailed  for  Guadaloupe.  It  was  clearly  no 
part  of  their  plan  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  Bo^ey. 
I>e  Grasse  wished  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  Spanish  fleet 
off  Hayti,  which  would  have  increased  his  strength  to  sixty 
shins  of  the  line.  To  prevent  this  was  of  course  the  object 
Booney  had  in  view.  He  immediately  left  his  anchorage 
at  St.  Lucia,  and  on  the  9th  both  fleets  lay  becalmed  off 
Dominica.  As  the  breeze  sprung  up,  the  French  made  for 
Guadaloupe.  That  morning  the  wind  favoured  the  French ; 
it  only  reached  the  van  of  the  British  line,  but  Hood  lost 
no  time  in  following  with  such  ships  as  were  able.  The 
British  centre  and  rear  still  lay  becalmed,  and  De  Grasse, 
believinff  that  the  daring  of  Hood  had  placed  him  in  his 
power,  bore  down  upon  him  with  his  whole  fleet.   37 
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9  a.m.  Hood's  ship  was  engaged  witii  three  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  ships  with  him  were  in  a  similar  predieament. 
De  Grasse  was  anzioos  to  secnre  a  vietoxy  befinre  the 
freshening  breeze  could  bring  down  assistance,  but  no 
heart  in  Hood's  gallant  van  uuled ;  all^  fou^t  like  tiiose 
•old  Vikings  whose  blood  still  flows  in  Sritish  Teins. 
Terrible  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  crowded  crews  <rf  the 
French  ships,  and  presently  the  steady  trade  wind  brought 
down  the  whole  of  Itodney  s  fleet. 

No  effort  was  spared  to  bring  on  a  oeneral  engagement, 
but  the  French  had  the  advantage  m  the  wind,  and  got 
away.  Three  of  the  English  ships  were  damaged,  and  the 
fleet  lay  to  while  they  were  repaired.  Admiral  Ihrake  now 
took  the  Tan,  while  Hood's  ships  fell  back  to  the  rear  of 
the  line.  Next  day  the  French  were  still  in  sight,  but  on 
the  11th  they  were  hardly  Tisible ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet  would  now  be  effected.  At 
midday  two  of  their  ships,  crippled  in  the  late  action,  fell 
astern ;  an  attempt  was  at  once  made  by  the  British  fleet 
to  cut  them  off,  and  the  movement  led  De  Grasse,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  to  bear  down  to  their  assistance.  This  brought 
him  so  far  to  leeward  that  Bodney  at  length  saw  that  his 
hour  was  come. 

Both  fleets  lay  in  close  order  all  night,  and  with  the 
morning  of  the  12th  a  general  enc^agement  began.  By 
noon  the  breeze,  which  had  been  light,  freshened,  and  the 
British  admiral  perceived  that  a  plan  over  whidi  he  had 
meditated  for  years  was  now  practicable.  He  made  signals 
to  break  tJie  line  of  the  enemy.  In  the  Formidable,  followed 
by  the  Namur  and  Camda,  he  sailed  through  the  French 
centre,  the  ships  in  his  rear  followed,  and  the  enemy  was 
thrown  into  tiie  utmost  confusion.  TTnfortunately,  Hood 
was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  render  efficient  helpy  The  French 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  it  was  in\ain.  When 
night  fell  nve  of  their  ships  were  in  possesion  of  the 
English;  another  had  been  sunk  in  tne  action.  The 
carnage  had  been  fearful ;  the  6000  men  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Jamaica  only  crowded  the  ships,  but  were 
useless  in  the  fight.  Some  8000  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Seven  days  after  Hood  captured  four  more  ships  in  the 
Mona  Passage ;  nearly  all  the  rest  were  damaged. 
Thus  was  Jamaica  saved.  The  battering  cannon  intended 
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for  the  ftttaek  on  her  fortifications  was  on  board  the 
captured  dnps,  and  Count  De  Grasse  was  among  the 
pnsoners.  As  Bodnev  brought  his  prizes  into  Port  Boyal, 
the  inhabitants  were  nlled  with  delight,  and  throughout  the 
island  men  onoe  more  breathed  freely.  England  rewarded 
Bodney  with  a  peerage,  and  an  addition  of  J62000  per 
annum  to  the  pension  he  had  preyiously  received.  In 
Jamaica  a  marble  statue  by  Bacon,  costing  £8000,  com- 
memorates the  event.  A  picture  of  Bomiey  breaking 
through  the  IVench  line  is  m  the  commodore's  residence 
si  Port  BojbI.  The  intrepidity  of  this  renowxied  naval 
commander  and  of  his  fleet,  alone,  under  God,  preserved 
Jamaica  from  the  horrors  of  invasion. 


CHAPTER  11. 

COM>IERCB  AND  AORICULTURE. 

Thb  traffic  in  human  flesh  was  the  most  lucrative  of  all 
the  commercial  interests  in  which  Jamaica  was  concerned ; 
its  agricultural  operations  depended  on  it.  The  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  gave  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  slave  trade,  and  owing  to  the 
demands  made  on  the  African  market,  the  price  of  negroes 
increased  rapidly.  It  was  repeatedly  asserted  that^  the 
West  Indian  planters  were  not  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  West  Indian  slaverr — that  they  found  the  system  in 
existence,  and  that  British,  not  colonial  merchants,  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  traffic.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  there  had  been  no  demand  the  supply  would  have  soon 
ceased..  The  attempt  to  place  the  guilt  of  slavery  on  any 
one  class  of  i>eople  is  uujust.  Both  the  slave  trade  and 
fllaveiy  may  be  charged  to  several  European  nations,  and 
to  the  colonists  simply  as  parts  of  those  nations.  English 
participation  in  the  traffic  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Queen 
£lisabeth.  She  knighted  Hawkins,  the  first  British  slave 
dealer,  and  made  him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  though  s^e 
copdcnmned  the  system  at  one  time.    A  century  before  this. 
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in  1442,  Anthony  Gonzales  had  brought  ten  negro  slaves 
to  Lisbon.  Immediately  expeditions  to  the  African  coast 
for  slaves  became  the  order  of  the  day  among  his  country- 
men. Two  generations  later  the  benevolent  Las  Casas 
made  the  great  blander  of  his  life.  Filled  with  sympathy 
for  the  Indians  who  pined  away  under  the  privations  of 
bondage,  he  saw  in  the  African  negro  a  powerful  race» 
capable  as  he  conceived  of  enduring  captivity,  and  per- 
forming an  amount  of  labour  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Indian.  Little  dreaming  of  the  misery  he  would  occasion, 
he  suggested  the  employment  of  Africans  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  iniquitous 
system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  1517  Charles  Y.  granted  a  patent  to  certain  favoured 
individuids  to  export  four  thousand  slaves  into  Cuba, 
Porto  Bico,  and  Jamaica.  Forty-five  years  after,  Hawkins 
sailed  to  Sierra  Leone,  whence  he  carried  three  hundred 
negroes  to  Hayti,  and  sold  them  at  highly  remunerative 
prices.  The  trade  now  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and 
church-going  men  and  women  pocketed  its  proceeds  and 
felt  no  pangs  of  conscience.  Chartered  companies  with 
exclusive  rights,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  soon 
monopolised  the  traffic.  The  first  charter  was  granted  hj 
James  I.  in  1618.  This  company  failing,  Charles  L 
granted  a  second  charter  in  1631.  And  in  1662  we  find 
a  third  charter  granted  by  Charles  U.  to  an  association, 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  at  its  head.  Ten 
years  later  a  fourth  charter  was  bestowed,  and  not  only 
the  duke,  but  the  king  himself,  was  connected  with  the 
new  partnership.  In  1688  this  and  other  companies  not 
authorised  by  parliament  were  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
rights.  The  African  Company  still  continued  in  existence, 
though  the  trade  became  more  open;  but  iiwas  not  until 
the  passing  of  an  act  in  1750,  for  extending  and  improving 
the  trade  to  Africa,  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  could  be  called 
free. 

The  exact  number  of  slaves  brought  to  Jamaica  from 
1680  to  1700  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  during  that  period 
three  hundred  thousand  had  been  taken  from  the  coast  to 
different  colonies.  From  1700  to  1786,  six  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  slaves  were  landed  in  Jamaica,  of  whom 
•test  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were  re-exported. 
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This  giTes  an  average  of  rather  more  than  five  thousand 
per  annum  retained  in  the  colony.  The  number  varied 
Teiy  greatly  in  different  years.  In  1782  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  were  imported;  in  1767  only  a  fourth  of  that 
number. 

Kingston  was  for  a  long  period  the  seat  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Assiento  Company.  Sir  John  Gastello,  the 
great  leader  in  the  traffic,  was  a  merchant  prince  in  the 
estimation  of  its  inhabitants.  The  business  was  lucrative 
in  the  extreme,  and  anything  that  affected  it  was  viewed 
with  great  alarm  by  the  legislature.*  More  than  half  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
zather  more  than  a  fourth  from  London,  and  the  great 
proportion  of  the  remainder  from  Bristol.  Monte^o  Bay 
was  next  to  Kingston  the  chief  port  of  disembarcation,  as 
sugar  estates  began  to  multiply  in  the  western  parishes. 
One  merchant  sent  home  £50,000  in  1771  for  slaves  he 
had  sold  in  that  rising  seaport. 

Commerce  of  a  more  legitimate  character  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  parent 
state.  The  colonies  (those  in  North  America  not  excepted) 
were  looked  upon  as  appropriate  spheres  for  commercial 
monopoly.  Foreign  shipping  was  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  trade  of  the  plantations.  Great  Britain  received 
the  articles  they  could  export,  and  supplied  them  with 
nearly  all  that  was  required  in  exchange.  Trade  between 
colonies  of  the  same  nation  could  not  be  prohibited,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  intercourse  therefore  existed  between 
Jamaica  and  the  North  American  states,  previous  to  the 
war  of  independence.  The  average  value  of  the  goods 
imported  from  those  states  to  the  British  West  Indies,  for 
four  years  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  ex- 
ceeded £700,000  sterling  per  annum.  For  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  this  trade  had  been  a  source  of  great  advan- 
tage to  all  the  colonies,  and  its  suspension,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  brought  Jamaica  to  the  verge  of  famine. 
Necessaries,  rather  than  luxuries,  were  imported  from  New 
England.  Com,  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork,  and  fish  were  ex- 
changed for  sugar,  rum,  and  other  tropical  products. 

A  p;ood  deal  of  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the 
Spanish  cokxnies.    At  Honduras  three  thousand  British 
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subjects  found  employment  as  logwood  cntters.  Though 
often  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  with  the  Spaniards, 
they  exported  to  the  value  of  £80,000  per  annum.  A  little 
trade  was  also  done  with  the  Mosquito  Coast  Indians,  in 
hides,  dyewoods,  and  cochineal.  One  enterprising  man 
from  Jamaica,  Mr.  Gorrin,  sailed  up  a  river  on  the  coast 
far  into  the  interior,  and  did  quite  a  tnriving  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

The  value  of  Jamaica  exports  in  1784  was  a  little  short 
of  £540,000.*  In  less  than  thirty  years  the  amount  was 
all  but  doubled,  having  reached  £l,076,155.t  But  seven 
years  later  (1770)  it  was  £1,538,730.1  At  the  last-named 
period  freight  to  London  was  quoted  at  three  shillings  and 
ninepence  a  hundred-weight  for  sugar ;  sixpence  a  gallon 
for  rum ;  coffee,  ginger,  tortoiseshell,  and  cocoa,  one  pennv 
a  pound;  pimento,  cotton,  and  indigo,  one  penny-half* 
penny.  Dyewoods,  being  packed  amongst  the  hoguieadst 
were  carried  at  thirty  shillings  a  ton.  A  shilling  a  cnbio 
foot  was  a  common  rate  for  other  goods.  But  this  was  in 
times  of  peace.    During  war  higher  rates  were  demanded. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  on  money  was  gradually  re- 
duced. It  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  in  1681,  at  8  per  cent, 
in  1789,  and  at  6  per  cent,  in  1752.  These  rates  were 
merely  nominal ;  needy  men  paid  5  to  15  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional in  the  way  of  premiums ;  and  as  the  merchants  to 
whom  planters  were  indebted  required  all  produce  to  be 
consigned  to  themselves  or  their  agents,  other  disadvantages 
were  incurred,  and  many  estates  hopelessly  involved  thos 
passed  into  the  hands  of  commercial  houses. 

English  and  several  Spanish  coins  passed  current  in  the 
island,  but  none  of  smaller  value  than  threepence.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  halfpenny  would  be  in  England,  and 
improvidence  was  thus  taught  to  those  wh6^  had  much  OMd 
of  economy. 

Sugar  was  now  recognised  as  the  great  staple  of  the 
colony.  The  rapid  increase  of  production  was  marveUous. 
In  1675  seventy  small  plantations  were  reported,  but  the 
average  production  of  each  was  inconsiderable.  In  17W 
there  were  429  estates,  yielding  88,000  ho^eads  of  sugar 
and  18,200  puncheons  of  rum.    In  a  htfle  more  tbm 
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twenty  yean  after  the  estates  had  increased  to  640,  and  the 
production  was  close  npon  45,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
22,400  puncheons  of  nun.  In  1772  as  much  as  75,000 
hogsheads  were  produced,  by  about  700  estates. 

The  fluctuations  in  prices  during  this  period  were  con- 
siderable. In  1760  the  price  of  Muscovado  sugar  in  the 
London  market  ranged  from  S2s.  to  47s.  per  hundred*- 
weight.  In  1782  the  quotations  were  from  408.  to  7Ss., 
•oe^rding  to  quality.  Seven  years  before  they  had  been  as 
low  as  25s.  to  89s.,  and  immediately  after  the  peace  they 
•gain  fell  to  from  26s.  to  46s. 

The  character  of  the  stimulus  given  by  high  prices  was 
not  altogether  unhealthy.  Though  in  some  localities  it 
led  to  the  opening  up  of  estates  which  could  only  be  made 
to  pay  under  the  system  of  protection  and  slave  labour, 
and  which  were  abandoned  in  many  cases  on  the  abolition 
of  slaveiy,  and  in  others  on  the  abolition  of  protective 
duties,  yet  in  some  particular  instances  an  impetus  was 
given  to  cultivation  where  only  capital  and  enterprise 
were  required  to  overcome  some  natural  obstacles  and 
secure  an  ample  reward  for  years  to  come.  The  Plantain 
Garden  district  furnishes  the  most  striking  iUustration  of 
this.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  had 
been  pronounced  unhealthy  by  the  Spaniards,  and  so  indeed 
Governor  Stokes  and  his  eleven  hundred  followers  had 
found  it.  Still  the  soil  was  fertile.  On  either  side  of  the 
Plantain  Garden  river  lay  eight  thousand  acres  of  rich 
but  swampy  land.  The  first  sugar  property  was  established 
here  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  a  system  of 
judicious  drainage  so  augmented  the  value  of  the  land,  that 
a  few  years  after  its  settlement  the  estate,  with  buildings 
and  slaves,  was  sold  for  £105,000.  The  whole  valley  was 
soon  after  brought  into  cultivation,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  remunerative  portions  of  the 
ialand. 

je80,000  to  £40,000  was  regarded  as  a  fair  price  for 
a  Bonr  estate  yielding  from  two  hundred  to.  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  rather  more  thui  half 
that  number  of  puncheons  of  rum ;  the  negroes,  num- 
berinff  from  two  hundred  and  fiftv  to  three  hundred,  being 
ineluded,  as  constituting  one  half  the  vdue  of  the  whole. 
The  annual  income  derived  from  such  a  property  has  been 
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Tarlonsly  stated.  Mach  would  neceBsarilv  depend  on  soil, 
situation,  and  management.  Mr.  Beckford,  who  owned 
properties  in  several  districts,  on  which  he  had  three 
thousand  five  hundred  slaves,  estimated  his  profits  at  £10 
sterling  per  annum  for  each.  As  only  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  would  be  really  effective,  the  amount  seems 
large,*  and  yet  it  would  be  only  some  seven  per  cent,  on 
his  reputed  capitsd.  Ten  per  cent,  has  been  stated  as  an 
average  return  on  capital  invested  in  sugar  plantations  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Long  estimated  j£ll  a  hogshead  for 
sugar,  and  £6  a  puncheon  for  rum,  as  a  fair  rate  of  profit. 
On  an  estate  sellmg  for  ^0,000  or  £40,000,  this  would  give 
£8000  to  £4000  per  annum,  or  £12  to  £14  for  each  sUve. 
As  Mr.  Long  further  adds  that  an  estate  usually  sold  for 
about  ten  years*  purchase,  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
estimate  seems  confirmed.  In  Mr.  Beckford*8  lower  esti- 
mate allowance  is  probably  made  for  losses  by  hurricanes 
and  floods,  which  ought  to  be  allowed  for  in  calculations 
extending  over  a  series  of  years.  The  profits  of  one  year 
would  often  be  a  very  unsafe  criterion  for  those  of  another. 

A  great  difference  existed  in  the  case  of  the  active,  intdli- 
gent  proprietor  superintending  his  own  affairs  and  £ree  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  that  of  the  man  who,  bor- 
rowing trom  the  merchants,  had  lar^e  sums  to  pay  for 
interest  and  premiums,  and  could  neither  buy  nor  sell  at 
his  own  discretion.  No  property,  however  productivCi  could  ' 
long  withstand  such  drains  as  these,  above  all  where 
economy  in  domestic  expenditure  was  entirely  disregarded. 

The  case  of  the  absentee  proprietor  was  in  some  cases  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  involved  resident.  True  he  had  usually 
the  command  of  capital,  but  its  wise  and  carefcd  empl<^- 
ment  depended  on  the  character  of  his  representative  or 
attorney.  Among  negro  proverbs,  not  ,of  African  origin,  is 
the  one  that  "Massa's  eye  makes  the  horse  grow  iiA.*' 
Some  shrewd  old  slave  surely  uttered  this  as  the  result  of 
long  observation  of  the  comparative  condition  of  estatea 
belonging  to  resident  or  absentee  proprietors.  The  eom- 
xnission  paid  the  planting  attorney  (as  the  representative 
of  the  absentee  was  called)  was  six  per  cent,  on  the 
proceeds,  no  small  tax  in  itself.  But  these  gentlemen  had 
often  several  estates  under  their  care:  their  visits  to  eaeh 
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were  in  eonsequence  brief,  and  often  at  long  intervals  ;* 
their  Baperrision  was  in  consequence  only  nominal. 

A  strange  traffic  sprang  up  m  slaves  as  the  result  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  many  proprietors.  The 
merchants  would  no  longer  sell  such  men  slaves  for  a  long 
term  of  credit  as  they  had  previously  done,  but  commenced 
a  system  of  hiring.  Eight  pounds  to  twelve  pounds  per 
annum  was  the  sum  charged  for  a  newly-imported  African 
leased  or  hired  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  with  the  proviso 
that  in  the  event  of  death  the  hirer  was  responsible  for  the 
full  value  of  the  slave.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  mer- 
chant received  back  his  living  chattel,  fully  acclimatized 
and  trained  for  labour,  and  thus  worth  at  least  a  third  more 
than  when  he  was  imported.  As  the  owner  had  paid 
nothing  for  his  food  and  clothing,  he  had  reaped  a  profit  on 
his  original  outlay  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  seven  years  of  hiring,  in  addition  to  the  improve- 
ment in  value. 

This  system  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  "jobbing 
gangs."  Persons  who  had  negroes  they  could  not  employ 
on  tiieir  own  lands  were  accustomed  to  hire  them  out  to 
planters,  by  whom  they  were  employed  on  the  heavy  work 
of  the  estate.  For  digging  cane  holes  and  planting,  JC6t 
currency  per  acre  seems  to  have  been  a  common  price.  As 
fifty  of  such  slaves  were  expected  to  do  an  acre  and  a  half 
per  day,  about  two  shillings  and  twopence  sterling  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  vidue  of  a  day's  labour  a  century 
ago.: 

As  agriculture  was  not  then  studied  as  now,  even  in 
England,  the  crude  notions  that  prevailed  in  the  colonies 
ought  not  to  be  severely  censured.  The  old  cattle  mill 
described  by  Trapham  was  still  common,  and  often  where 
water-power  could  have  been  made  available.  Even  at  the 
close  of  the  centmy  the  plough  was  in  very  partial  use. 
^Whatever  trifling  improvements  in  agriculture  were  effected 
emanated  firom  resident  jproprietors.  In  1769  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  an  agncultural  society,  but  it  soon  failed. 
A  few  wcAb  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  were 
written  by  experienced  pliuaters.  Mr.  Saintlull  made  some 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  cattle  mills,  hanging 
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coppers,  and  purifying  the  cane  liquor,  which  were  generally 
recognised.*  Some  years  later  Mr.  Bousie  received  £1000 
from  the  house  of  assembly  for  improvements  in  the  art  of 
sugar  boiling ;  and  later  still  Mr.  Baker  contributed  some 
important  suggestions  in  the  same  direction. 

Cotton  was  cultivated  with  partial  success,  the  crops 
ranging  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  bags,  according 
to  the  season.  The  green  seed  and  shrub  cottcoi  were  most 
cultivated.  In  1780,  one  shilling  and  sevenpence  per  pound 
was  obtained  in  London  for  Jamaica  cotton,  nrom  two- 

Esnce  to  sixpence  per  pound  less  than  that  brought  from 
erbice  and  Demerara.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies 
is  far  too  variable  for  successful  cotton  cultivation.  The 
immense  impetus  given  to  the  cotton  manufacture  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  had  no  effect  in  increasing  the 
supply  from  these  islands. 

Tne  failure  of  indigo  plantations  was  a  faiot  more  to  be 
regretted.  Still  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  protective  duty 
they  were  kept  in  existence,  and  when  this  was  withdrawn 
they  failed ;  nor  have  succeeding  attempts  to  revive  this 
branch  of  industry  been  successful.  The  undertaking  was 
one  well  suited  to  men  of  moderate  means.  In  the  days  of 
protection  twenty  negroes  were  found  sufficient  for  a  plan- 
tation  jrielding  on  an  average  £600  per  annum  to  its  owner. 
Withywood  in  Yere,  now  almost  a  desert,  was  at  one 
time  a  scene  of  great  prosperity.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
it  was  recorded  that  seventy  carriages  were  kept  by  tiie 
resident  proprietors  of  the  compact  and  well  cultivated 
cotton  and  indigo  plantations  which  lay  on  either  side  of 
the  banks  of  the  Mmho. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  another  branch  of  indnstiy 
which  passed  out  of  existence  during  this  period.  In  Ifffk 
there  were  sixty  plantations,  in  1772  not  one.  There  had 
been  failures  in  the  crops,  but  English  legislation  did  far 
more  to  check  the  cultivation  of  this  wholesome  benry. 
The  duties  levied  on  it  raised  its  cost  to  six  times  its 
ori^al  value.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  was  not  checked  b^  the  same  foUy. 
*    The  production  reached  785,892  pounds  m  1780. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  minor  products  c^  the  islaiid. 
The  land  was  to  an  injurious  extcoit  in  the  httuds  of  laige 
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im>prietQni,  and  immense  tracts  were  ancoltivated.  There 
iras  indeed  a  law  requiring  patentees  of  land  to  open  np 
five  acres  every  year,  and  £rom  1789  to  1760  fiftyrfive  thou- 
sand acres  were  forfeited  either  for  neglect  of  this  provision 
or  for  the  non-payment  of  quit-rent.  But  as  a  rule  quit-rents 
were  most  irregularly  collected.  From  1756  to  1760  only 
£1100  per  annum  was  paid  on  this  account :  at  a  halfpenny 
an  acre  it  ought  to  have  been  four  times  as  much.  In 
spite  of  legislation,  which  was  never  very  earnest  in  the 
matter,  a  few  individuals  monopolized  land  which  they  did 
not  and  could  not  properly  cultivate.  The  parish  of  St. 
James  contains  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  less 
than  the  island  of  Barbadoes;  yet  in  1765  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  landed  proprietors  only  in 
that  large  parish,  and  nearly  four  thousand  in  Barbadoes. 

Attempts,  it  is  true,  were  made  to  introduce  a  middle 
or  secondary  class  of  planters,  and  also  skilled  artisans. 
During  1750  and  some  succeeding  years  a  hundred  and  eight 
families  were  introduced,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  colony 
of  £160  each ;  but  the  scheme  was  a  failure,  like  etfi  others 
having  reference  to  white  emigration  subsequently  at- 
tempted. Had  the  mountain  districts  been  as  accessible 
then  as  they  are  now,  the  result  might  have  been  different ; 
but  to  place  white  labourers  in  the  lowland  districts  of 
Jamaica  is  simply  to  consign  them  to  a  premature  grave. 

The  life  of  a  tolerably  successful  pen-keeper  was  at  this 
period,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  enviable  to  be  found  in  the 
colony.  Cattle  thrive  well,  and  few  servants  are  required 
when  once  a  pen  is  well  established.  Before  1750  or  1760 
Scotch  grass  was  the  favourite  fodder;  it  grew  best  in 
marshy  places.  Dr.  Patrick  Brown  estimated  the  annual 
value  of  a  single  acre  of  this  grass  at  £120,  and  asserted 
that  five  horses  could  be  maintained  upon  it.*  If  so,  it  is 
indeed  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so  easily  super- 
seded by  Guinea  grass,  even  in  places  where  swampy 
ground,  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  abounds.  The  in- 
troduction of  Ouinea  grass  dates  back  to  1745.  The  captain 
of  a  slave  ship  had  brought  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  justice, 
some  rare  Auican  birds,  and  also  a  bag  of  the  seed  on 
which  they  fed.  The  birds  soon  died,  and  the  bag  contain- 
ing the  seied  was  shaken  out,  and  almost  forgotten*    Soon 
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after  the  cattle  were  observed  to  gather  on  a  certain  spot* 
feeding  with  apparent  relish  on  some  unknown  grass.  The 
African  seed  was  remembered,  and  the  place  carefully  fenced 
in.  From  this  time  the  grass  has  continued  to  spread,  and 
is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  soon  ezten- 
sively  cultivated  in  the  Pedro  district,  Ijin^  between  St. 
Anns  and  Clarendon.  Here  one  enterprismg  proprietor 
cleared  on  an  average  £1200  per  annum  for  a  long  seriee 
of  years,  by  buying  lean  stock  from  the  estates,  and  fatten* 
ing  them  for  market  on  the  newly-found  herbage.  Soon 
after  its  introduction  a  good  deal  of  hay  was  maoe  from  it» 
but  few  care  for  this  as  a  food  for  cattle  when  green  fodder 
is  available  all  the  year  round. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  extent  of  cultivation  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  under  review,  it  appears  that  rather 
less  than  half  of  the  four  millions  of  acres  in  Jamaica  had 
in  1780  been  patented  from  the  crown,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  unpatented  land  was  rocky,  monntainouSy 
and  of  little  value.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  sugar  es- 
tates occupied  on  an  average  one  thousand  acres  each. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  breeding  pens ;  some  six 
hundred  plantations  of  provisions,  such  as  yams,  potatoes, 
com,  &G. ;  about  one  hundred  cotton  plantations  ;*  as  many 
pimento  walks ;  eight  indigo  farms,  though  these  were  aU 
soon  abandoned ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  coffee  planta- 
tions,  these  last  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  power 
of  production. 

Logwood,  which  was  introduced  in  1715,  and  spread 
rapidly,  soon  became  an  important  article  of  export ;  bat 
mahogany  was  becoming  scarce,  and  only  found  in  the 
mountain  districts,  from  which  carriage  was  almost  un- 
possible.  In  those  higher  districts  which  were  as  yet 
opened  for  cultivation,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  produced 
in  considerable  quantities,  many  new  varieties  being 
occasionally  introduced  from  other  countries.  Mr.  Hinton 
East,  at  what  is  still  known  as  the  Botanic  Garden,  a  few 
miles  from  Kingston,  had  a  fine  collection  of  native  and 
exotic  plants,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  by  Edwards 
in  his  '*  History  of  the  West  Indies."  In  1778  the  hoose  of 
assembly  established  gardens,  of  which  Dr.  Dancer  was 
the  first  curator.    Soon  after  they  were  planted  they  were 
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greatlT  enriched  by  a  coUoetion  of  plantii  proHontod  by 
Ifonl  Itodnopr,  who  11A4I  Boizod  a  Freuoh  ship  Hailing  to  St. 
Domingo  with  botanical  Bpocimoua  from  liourbon.  The 
mango,  the  cinnamon,  and  Homo  other  plants,  now  widely 
diirnned,  were  among  them. 

With  ft  soil  BO  luxuriant,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  for 
snrpriBO  that  any  mineral  treasuroB  Jamaica  was  Bupposed 
to  noBflCBB  sliould  be  almont  diRregardod.  The  llio  Minho 
bad  been  BearchtMl  for  gold  in  the  days  of  the  BpaniardH, 
and  the  basinB  which  had  been  conHtnicted  for  washing 
the  sand  were  to  be  traced  near  Longyille  estate,  in 
Clarendon,  for  many  years  after  the  British  occupation. 
But  Mr.  Beckford,  who  inherited  this  property,  cared 
noUiing  for  the  wealth  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  A  piece 
of  gold  found  in  the  river  did  not  induce  him  to  institute  a 
proper  investigation.  He  simply  pointed  to  the  cane  fields, 
and  observed,  that  with  such  a  mine  of  wealth  on  the 
smrfaee,  it  would  be  idle  to  search  for  one  beneath  it. 
Silver,  though  sought  for  in  the  Healthshire  Hills,  was 
never  found.  Copper  was  obtained  in  small  quantities. 
Two  mines  opened  in  hills  near  Kingston  were  not  re- 
munerative, and  though  Sir  Simon  Clark  spent  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  mining  operations  in  St.  Johns,  the  attempt 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  A  good  copper  mine  would 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  island :  the  metal  is  largely 
used  in  sugar  works,  and  from  £80,000  to  £40,000  were 
sent  home  annually  in  payment  for  it  during  the  flourishing 
days  of  sugar  cultivation. 

Manufa^ures  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  One  of  the 
most  successful  enterprises  of  this  description  was  that  of 
Mr.  John  Beeder,  who,  in  1771>  established  a  foundry  in 
Kingston,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  casting  the  various 
utensils  required  on  sugar  estates.  Ten  years  after,  it 
produced  a  clear  annual  income  to  its  propnetor  of  £4000. 
in  1782  it  was  considered  advisable  to  dismantle  the 
foundzy,  lest  it  should  prove  serviceable  to  the  enemy  then 
daQy  expected.  Mr.  Beeder  received  £2000  from  the 
boufle  of  assembly  as  indemnity  for  the  losses  he  sustained 
in  oonaequence,  and  the  home  government  was  recom- 
mended, though  in  vain,  further  to  recompense  him; 
Mpedally  as  Admurals  Bowley  and  Parker  both  testMed 
tut  he  had  assisted  in  repairing  ships  of  war^  ^\^dL,\ra.\ 
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for  hiH  oHtfiblinhmonti  would  havo  Iain  nRoloRR  in  tho 
liarbour  till  BupplioH  oould  havo  boon  obtainoil  from 
homo.*  Sorao  yuars  lator,  Itoodor,  whoBo  foundry  wan 
a^ain  at  work,  obtainud  a  patont  for  a  now  mode  of 
oroutiuK  i^nd  proHorviuK  oopporH  from  ruMt, 

Tho  buHinoBB  dono  by  tho  morohantfl  was  as  a  mio  of  an 
oxtonBivo  oharaotor,  but  rotail  BhopB  wore  almost  unknown. 
Drapory  ^oodB  could  onlv  bo  bought  by  tho  pioce  from 
tho  BtoroB.  PodlarB  travolling  on  tlioir  own  aooount,  or  as 
tho  slavofl  or  Borvants  of  froo  oolourod  poopio,  did  almost  tho 
only  rotail  buBinoBB  then  transactod.  Tho  propriotors  of 
estates  procured  most  of  the  articles  requured  by  their 
families  or  slaves  direct  from  England.  Provision  stores 
and  spirit  shops  were  more  common.  From  1770  to  1780 
the  sum  paid  for  licenses  to  retail  spirits  avera^  £8000 
per  annum,  of  which  three-fourths  came  from  Kmgston. 

Kingston,  which  was  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  had  grown  by  the  year  1780  into  a 
goodly  sized  town.  Spanish  Town  was  a  thriving  plaoe» 
contaming  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
half  were  slaves,  a  fourth,  free  people  of  colour,  and 
the  remainder  whites.  A  good  deal  of  business  was  done 
in  this  place.  Many  visitors  from  the  western  parishes 
did  not  extend  their  journey  to  Kingston,  as  smce  the 
opening  of  the  railway  is  almost  always  the  custom.  Port 
Koyal  had  dwindled  into  a  collection  of  two  hundred  houses. 
Its  only  importance  arose  from  its  being  the  station  of  the  * 
royal  navy.  Savannah  la  Mar,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  seemed  likely  to  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance ;  but  the  hurricane  of  1780  almost  completed 
its  decay.  On  the  north  side  two  new  towns  rose  rapidly. 
Montego  Bay,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  eontainea  sue 
hundred  white  inhabitants.  Falmouth,  which  in  1771 
contained  only  thirty  houses,  had  seven  times  tiiat  nomber 
in  1790. 

Most  persons  of  any  position  kept  their  own  eonyqr* 
ances ;  aoout  five  hundred  carriages  were  counted  in  Einff- 
ston,  and  double  the  number  in  other  parts  of  the  islaacL 
A  rather  clumsy  covered  gig,  made  at  Kettering  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  callM  a  kitureen,  was  the  most 
oommon  vehicle*     The  post  went  onoe  a  week^  it  took 
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twelTe  days  to  get  an  answer  in  Kingston  from  Sayannah 
la  Iftur.  There  were  public  conveyances  between  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town,  and  also  between  Spanish  Town  and 
Passage  Fort,  six  miles  distant.  The  fare  to  the  latter 
plaee  was  twdve  shillings  sterling. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

MAHirEBS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Tm  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  this  time  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  classes.  Whites,  and  creole  whites, 
freedmen,  and  slaves.  These  again  occapied  positions 
very  different  in  their  character.  The  ruling  class  was 
eomposed  of  natives  of  Oreat  Britain  and  their  descendants 
bom  in  the  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  ascertained  that  about  one-third  of  those  of  Euro- 
pean birtti  were  natives  of  Scotland.  One  hundred  of  the 
name  of  Campbell  were  counted.  The  native-bom  descen- 
dants  of  British  settlers  did  not  present  any  veiy  marked 
difference  to  their  parents.  They  were  alike  distinguished 
for  hospitality ;  the  former  were,  perhaps,  least  careful  to 
keep  their  expenditure  within  their  income.  A  fondness 
for  luxuriant  living,  and  improvident  habits  generally, 
involved  many  of  both  classes  in  difficulties  that  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  The  desire  to  be  accounted 
large  landed  proprietors  often  resulted  in  money  being 
borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  purchase  and  culti- 
▼ate  several  estates;  and  when  the  unhappy  speculator  was 
thus  involved,  it  was  rarely  that  he  ever  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself. 

Oamblmg  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  cases  were 
not  infrequent,  when  all  the  money  in  possession  being  lost, 
the  carriage  and  horses  standing  before  the  door  would  be . 
staked  and  lost  also,  and  the  former  proprietor  compelled  to 
go  home  on  foot.  I>uelling  was  perhaps  even  more  commou 
Qua  in  Bnghuid  or  Ireland  at  the  same  period.    N'Oi^^'es 
Mq/i^  oaAithAUDeaa  on  the  part  of  huabaada  ^aa  mcro 
^ommaaibMaiuBngkiDdat  the  aame  time,  ia  quea\wmB3b\ia» 
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bnt  where  it  existed  it  was  certainly  more  generally  known. 
Bachelors  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  reprehensible  to  liye  in 
undisguised  relationship  with  some  negro  or  mulatto  daTe ; 
and  Lon^  speaks  of  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  those  newly 
arriyed  m  the  colony  when  they  saw  white  legitimate 
and  coloured  illegitimate  children  Uving  beneath  the  same 
roof.  As  a  rule,  the  coloured  offspring  of  the  more  respect- 
able  classes  were  well  cared  for. 

English  ladies  were  comparatiydy  few  in  number,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  men.  The  white  Creole  ladies  were, 
and  are  still,  remarkable  for  their  fine  figures.  The  li^^t 
clothing  they  wear  as  children,  and  the  use  of  mattresses 
instead  of  feather  beds,  may  be  amons;  the  causes  of  this. 
In  the  towns,  or  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  tiidr  man- 
ners were  substantially  those  of  English  gentlewomen  of 
the  period ;  but  in  the  country  districts  a  degree  of  languor 
and  lassitude  was  remarkable  in  almost  every  action,  and 

•  was  only  cast  off  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
dancing,  from  which  amusement  no  elevation  of  temperature 
was  sufficient  to  deter  them.  As  a  class  they  were  affable, 
.cheerful,  and  kindly  disposed;  faithfid  as  wives,  affec- 
tionate as  mothers,  and  sincere  in  the  friendships  thqr 
formed. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy  differed  mreatly 
in  their  character.  In  Kingston  some  were  toknU>l7 
stately,  but  sanitary  arrangements  were  unknown,  dung- 
hills abounded,  and  from  these  the  ruts  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  were  filled  up  after  every  heavy  rain.  In  the  early 
morning  ne^o  slaves  might  be  seen  bearing  open  tubs 
from  the  vanous  dwellings,  and  emptying  their  indescribable 
contents  into  the  sea.  The  churcnes  were  for  a  long  time 
used  as  places  of  sepulture ;  the  marshes  around  the  et^ 
were  undrained ;  the  jungle  was  in  many  plac^  uncleared; 
and  the  inhabiiEmts  generally  set  at  defiance  every  law  of 
health,  and  paid  the  penalty.  In  1771,  988  children  of  aU 
odours  were  bom,  while  2085  persons  died. 

In  the  countnr  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
a  bam-like  dwelling,  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  a  mag- 
nificent  estate,  surrounded  by  extensive  and  strooj^ly- 
built  works.  In  other  oases,  really  stately  mamnoma 
wore  prorided.    Teak  Pen,  in  Qarendon,  had  a  boildnig 

ci  Hum  doMuriptiont  iitQ8Ae&  m  ^%  nn&ik  ^  ^lia        " 
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iMaiitifiil  Bcenery  in  Jamaica.  One  of  its  ocoapants.  Chief 
Justice  Fearon,  had  never  been  off  the  island,  and  yet  was 
a  gentleman  of  superior  education  and  a  great  reader. 
About  one  hundred  yards  from  his  residence  he  erected 
a  handsome  building,  approached  by  a  portico,  supported 
en  massive  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 
This  led  into  a  spacious  hall,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an 
extensive  library,  and  galleries  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
a  succession  of  views  of  the  most  romantic  character. 

Sir  Charles  Price,  another  native,  though  educated  in 
Europe,  had  adorned  his  residence — ^the  Decoy,  in  St. 
Mary's — ^with  considerable  skill  and  taste;  the  gardens 
and  surrounding  grounds  were  truly  beautiful.  Here,  too, 
he  had  succeeded  in  naturalising  many  of  the  animals  and 
birds  of  foreign  climates.*  It  was  a  truly  hospitable 
home;  few  persons  of  any  position  in  society  left  the 
island  without  being  invited  to  visit  it.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montego  Bay  was  the  splendid  residence  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  said  to  have  cost  £60,000,  and  containing  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  choice  wood-work.  This  place 
has  a  weird  ghost  story  connected  with  it  that  might  not 
inappropriately  be  related  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
Bhme,  or  of  some  feudal  keep.  It  has  lately  appeared  in 
an  English  periodical,t  but  names  are  changed,  and  the 
wildest  pieces  of  romance  are  omitted. 

Any  dwelling  of  importance  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  servants ;  twenty  to  forty  was  not  unusual  where 
there  were  children,  for  each  had  a  nurse,  and  most  nurses  an 
assistant;  butlers,  grooms,  cooks,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen 
housemaids  completed  the  establishment.  The  tables  were 
well  supplied  with  English  and  colonial  viands.  In  addi- 
tion to  nresh  meat,  there  was  turtle  and  many  kinds  of 
excellent  fish.  Beautiful  varieties,  now  scarce,  owing  to 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  supply  has  been  ex- 
hausted, were  then  abundantly  supplied  from  the  mountain 
streams.  Near  the  coast,  Jew  fish,  calapever,  mullet, 
kinfl  fish,  and  other  kinds  are  easily  procured ;  to  say 
nothing  c^  the  bladk  crab,  the  bon  bouehe  of  epicures,  or 
the  nimve  oyster,  gathered  &om  the  branches  of  the 
awamp  mangrove  tiee.    By  the  Creole  nothing  was  con- 

*  Loaf's  **  Hiitonr  ;**  Oove't  •«  NftAonlisf s  Sojoim  in  Jsmsiea.**^ 
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sidered  more  desirable  than  the  pepper-pot,  that  straDge 
compound,  possible  only  to  a  native  cook,  of  fresh  fish, 
shrimps,  plantains,  ockro,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  un- 
known in  Europe,  all  strongly  seasoned  by  the  condiment 
which  cives  its  name,  but  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
those  \mo  are  well  acclimatised.  Madeira  was  the  favourite 
wine,  but  many  preferred  very  old  rum  to  any  other 
beverage. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  were  so  generally  observed 
by  planters,  that  taverns  were  almost  unknown  out  of 
the  towns.  The  charges  at  these  could  hardly  be 
called  exorbitant.  A  bill  rendered  at  a  respectable  place 
in  Kingston,  in  the  year  1716,  gives  the  following  items : — 
Dinner,  five  bitts ;  small  beer,  one  bitt ;  a  bottle  of  ale, 
four  bitts ;  a  jorum  of  rum  punch  (one  quart),  four  bitts ; 
bed,  eight  bitts ;  coffee  in  the  morning,  one  bitt.  A  bitt, 
it  must  be  explained,  was  fourpence-halfpenny  sterling. 
The  morning  coffee  is  still  a  Jamaica  institution,  and  a 
very  excellent  one.  A  sable  handmaid  will  present  herself 
soon  after  daybreak  with  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  always 
most  refreshing  after  the  broken  night's  repose,  inevitable 
when  prickly  heat  torments  and  mosquitoes  wafl;e  unceasing 
war.  Legislators  dined  in  more  substantial  fashion  than 
the  above  quoted  tavern  bill  would  indicate.  A  person  at 
Port  Boyal  received  for  a  number  of  years  j£60  sterling 
to  supply  a  dinner  to  the  people's  representatives  when 
they  came  over  once  in  the  year  to  inspect  the  fortifications. 
It  is  not  said  if  the  inspection  was  post-prandial. 

The  grandest  festivities  in  Jamaica  were  those  attend- 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor.  For  three  days  he  was 
feasted  in  Spanibh  Town,  and  on  two  in  Kingston,  first  by 
the  custos  and  then  by  the  chief  inhabitants.  The  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  council  was  a  costly  one.  At  lengtti 
the  assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  expense;  it  voted 
£8865  for  1781,  1784,  and  1790,  and  then  intimated  that 
such  expenditure  must  cease.*  From  October  to  Chrirt- 
mas,  when  the  legislature  was  sitting,  Spanish  Town  was 
usually  very  gay :  routs,  balls,  and  concerts  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession.  £8000  to  £4000  were  fre- 
quently spent  in  connection  with  the  governor's  grand  ball. 

Places  of  public  amusement  were  to  be  found  in  both 

*  Joiimali,voLix.v^l^li-Vl^ 
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the  chief  townB.  In  addition  to  a  theatre,  where  per- 
formancee  were  well  Bnstained,  Kingston  had  two  places 
at  public  resort,  called  Banelagh  and  Yauxhall,  after  well- 
known  tayems  in  London.  The  former,  which  was  so 
flitoated  as  to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  town 
and  harbonr,  had  a  fine  room,  much  used  for  balls  and 
concerts.  Some  country  places  had  their  assemblies: 
those  at  Halfway  Tree  and  Clarendon  were  the  most 
celebrated. 

The  office  of  master  of  the  revels  is  alluded  to  in  old 
publications.  The  last  to  hold  it  was  Thomas  Dennis,  clerk 
of  the  peace  in  Kingston  and  major-general  of  militia. 
He  died  in  1822.  The  duties  of  this  appointment  included 
authority  over  theatrical  performances,  and  the  direction 
of  all  balls  and  iBntertainments  given  by  the  governor.  A 
vivid,  but  painful  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  is  afforded  in  a  sketch  preserved  in  the 
'*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"*  of  Teresa  Gonstantia  Williams, 
who  for  many  years  held  office  as  mistress  of  the  revels. 
After  a  career  of  fashionable  dissipation,  which  included 
two  Fleet  marriages,  she  came  to  Jamaica  in  1788  as  the 
mistress  of  Mr.  Nedham,  a  very  wealthy  planter,  and  a 
legislator  of  some  celebrity.  In  a  few  years  she  returned 
to  England,  but  acain  appeared  in  Jamaica  as  the  wife  of 
a  prosperous  land-surveyor.  Her  husbands  never  lived 
long,  and  this  gentleman  soon  died,  leaving  her  considerable 
property.  Again  she  was  induced  to  put  her  weeds  aside, 
and  was  almost  as  soon  left  a  widow,  once  more  with  an 
additional  fortune.  She  now  set  up  a  splendid  equipage, 
lived  in  great  style,  and  again  endured  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. What  llecame  of  her  fifth  husband  is  not  known. 
In  1757  she  was  appointed  mistress  of  the  revels.  By  this 
time  she  had  got  through  her  money,  and  was  deeply  in 
debt;  her  carriage  was  often  seized,  and  as  often  redeemed 
by  her  friends.  The  hundred  guineas  which  she  annually 
received,  as  the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  at  the  theatre,  became 
an  imiKMiant  matter  to  her. . 

At  length  her  friends  got  weary,  and  in  1765  she  died. 
She  had  jnst  before  exclaimed,  "  Alas  I  what  is  beauty  ? 
If  who  was  once  the  |xride  of  England,  am  become  an  u^y 
clgeet.'*    She  was  highly  accomplished,  after  the  fashion 

*  Febmaiy,  1760. 
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of  those  days.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  knew  her,  appre- 
ciated her  talents ;  and  a  letter  written  under  the  name 
of  Montgomery,  daring  the  controversy  as  to  the  seat  of 
gOTemment,  indicates  considerable  shrewdness  and  ability. 
Yet  at  last  she  had  no  higher  wish  than  that  she  might  die 
on  Saturday  night,  so  that  by  being  buried  on  a  Sunday, 
her  corpse  might  not  be  arrested  for  her  debts,  according 
to  the  horrid  custom  of  the  times.  Her  wish  was  granted, 
but  not  one  of  either  sex  followed  her  to  the  grave.  This 
was  a  posthumous  insult  in  a  land  where  a  large  number 
'of  persons  attend  almost  every  funeral. 

The  higher  classes  in  Jamaica,  like  those  in  England, 
had  their  watering  place.  The  favoured  spot  was  Bi^h,  at 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East.  About  the  close  of  the  sevente^th 
century  Colonel  Stanton,  a  landed  proprietor  in  this  loca- 
lity, discovered  a  valuable  medicinal  spring  on  his  estate. 
Soon  after,  two  persons,  afflicted  by  a  painful  maladjr,  were 
healed  through  using  the  waters,  and  the  assembly  m  con- 
sequence were  induced  to  pay  the  colonel  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  place.    A  grant  from  the  legislature,  aided  by 

Eublic  subscriptions,  secured  a  fine  road  from  Kingston ; 
ouses  were  erected,  and  visitors  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  island.  Pleasure  perhaps  more  than  health  attracted 
the  majority.  A  billiard  table  was  established;  musical 
parties,  dances,  and  card  tables  were  plentiful ;  and  Bath 
was  soon  distinguished,  on  a  small  scale,  for  all  the  dissipa- 
tion that  marked  its  English  namesake.  After  the  disputes 
in  the  time  of  Knowles  the  place  was  deserted ;  society  was 
too  much  divided  to  mingle  as  before.  The  poor,  however, 
were  cared  for  through  the  liberality  of  a  ]Kur.  Yillette  and 
annual  grants  from  the  legislature. 

It  was  observed  that  profligacy  among  the  higher  classes 
was  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  the  recent  settlers. 
The  descendants  of  the  early  proprietors  retained  some  of 
the  old  puritan  ideas  of  morality.  Five  baronets  of  the 
Modyford  family  are  buried  in  St.  Catherines.  Their  mar- 
riages can  all  be  traced — some  of  the  males  at  the  earlj 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  females  at  twelve  or  thir- 
teen. Early  marriages  appear  to  have  been  encouraged  hj 
parents  aware  of  the  temptations  of  the  plantations.  The 
average  longevity  of  those  families  where  marriage  was  the 
rul^  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  most  oth«ra. 
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Of  the  1688  wealthy  white  inhabitants,  some  were  small 
landed  proprietors  employing  a  few  slaves,  and  cases  were 
not  nnfiequent  where  snch  men  rose  to  be  large  proprietors. 
Others  were  employed  as  overseers,  bookkeepers,  and  me- 
chanics on  estates,  or  as  clerks  in  mercantile  houses.  The 
salaries  of  this  class  were  liberal,  and  many  became  part- 
ners in  process  of  time. 

The  deficiency  law,  which  required  a  certain  number  of 
white  men  to  be  kept  on  each  estate  in  proportion  to  the 
nomber  of  slaves,  was  strictly  enforced.  The  efforts  em- 
ployed to  obtain  them  were  often  of  a  very  questionable 
character.  In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  seen  how  the 
earlier  bondsmen  were  obtained,  and  soon  after  kidnapping 
was  a  very  common  mode  in  Scotland  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  uie  West  Indian  colonies.  In  1708  a  law  was 
passed,  exempting  firom  port  charges  all  ships  that  brought 
thirty  white  servants.  These  people,  as  they  arrived,  were 
arranged  in  a  line  like  negro  slaves,  for  the  planters  to  pick 
from.  If  any  remained  undisposed  of  tney  were  sent 
on  to  the  custodes  of  the  parishes  where  there  was  the 
greatest  deficiency.  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  servants 
rast  about  £18  currency,  Irish,  about  £16;  but  in  war 
time  they  realised  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  more. 
Such  a  system  could  not  last,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
century  arrangements  were  made  by  leading  planters  with 
persons  in  Great  Britain  to  come  out  for  a  term,  generally 
of  four  years,  at  a  salary  of  from  £85  to  £40  per  annum. 

In  1786  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the  conduct  of  such 
servants.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  to  adjust  disputes 
between  them  and  their  masters,  but  they  could  no  longer 
inflict  the  severe  punishments  of  the  former  code.  Still 
their  position  was  often  painful,  little  better  than  that  of 
slaves.  They  had  to  take  watch  with  the  negroes  in  the 
boiling  house  at  night,  and  go  forth  by  day  to  superintend 
them  in  the  fields,  amid  the  alternations  of  the  heavy  dew, 
the  burning  sun,  and  the  drenching  shower.  Their  habits 
were,  with  rare  exceptions,  dissipated,  as  the  consequence  of 
their  wretched  accommodation,  and  this  combined  with 
exposure  occasioned  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality.  Marriage 
was,  as  a  rule,  peremptorily  forbidden,  not  only  to  them, 
Imt  also  to  the  overseers,  and  hence  the  frequent  oonneoti(m 
withilavcc 
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The  condition  of  the  white  soldiers  located  in  the  island 
was  deplorable.  Their  general  treatment  was  harsh  and 
cruel  everywhere,  but  in  the  tropics  their  sufferings  were 
intensified  by  the  climate,  and  the  absence  of  any  correct 
ideas  as  to  tne  sanitary  jarrangements  required.  The  mor- 
tality  in  some  years  was  frightful.  The  legislature,  as  a 
rule,  contributed  fairly  for  their  support  and  for  barrack 
accommodation,  but  much  of  the  money  was  squandered, 
or  misapplied  by  the  jobbing  contractors. 

There  was  now  a  steadily  increasing  class  of  free  black 
and  coloured  people  in  the  colony,  whose  condition  demands 
special  notice.  Those  who  stood  highest  in  the  social  scale 
were  such  as  had  been  manumitted  by  private  acts  of  the 
assembly ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  white  people,  with  this  exception — they  could  not  be 
members  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  could  they 
act  as  justices  or  jurymen.  Some  were  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections,  if  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  The 
number  who  enjoyed  these  privileges  was  small,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  those  to  whom  estates  had  been 
left  by  white  fathers. 

There  were  others  occupjring  a  lower  social  position, 
who  had  been  manumitted  by  their  owner  in  his  life- 
time, or  by  will,  and  their  descendants  would  in  con- 
sequence  be  counted  as  free  bom.  The  civil  rights  of 
freed  slaves  and  of  those  bom  free  at  one  time  greatly 
differed.  Those  who  were  free  bom  were  allowed  tnal  by 
jury,  but  their  evidence  could  not  be  taken  against  a  white 
person,  nor  could  they  vote  at  elections  or  hold  a  commis- 
sion in  the  militia :  they  laid  also  under  some  other  disa- 
bilities. Those  who  had  simplv  been  made  free  by  their 
owners  were  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  in  the  same 
way  as  slaves,  before  two  justices  and  three  freeholdere. 
Sentences  of  mutilation  inflicted  on  such  persons  may  be 
seen  in  the  St.  Anns'  Bay  parish  records  so  late  as  1780. 
These  people  were,  in  fact,  but  a  single  step  removed  from 
the  condition  of  the  slave :  fireedom  had  merely  released 
them  from  the  proprietorship  of  their  former  owner,  but  it 
conferred  no  civil  or  political  rights.  In  1748  an  act  was 
passed  which  permitted  those  who  had  been  free  not  lees 
than  six  months  to  give  evidence  aoainst  free  people  of 
colour,  except  the  first  class,  which  had  been  exempted  bj  a 
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specdftl  act.  It  mast  be  understood  that  slave  evidence  was 
not  admissible  against  white  persons  or  the  highest  class 
of  freed  men.  A  hundred  slaves  mi^ht  see  a  felony  or 
muder  committed  by  such  persons,  but  their  testimony 
eonld  not  be  received. 

In  1768  the  assembly  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
amount  of  property  left  to  coloured  children,  when  it  was 
found  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  including  both  real  and  personal  property. 
Amongst  the  former  were  four  sugar  estates  and  thirteen 
pras.  Fear  was  expressed  lest  the  colony  should  be 
injured  by  the  accumulation  of  so  much  property  in  such 
hands,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  declaring  that  a  devise  from 
a  white  person  to  a  negro  or  a  mulatto  exceeding  in  value 
JE1200  sterling  should  be  void.  Nevertheless  private  bills 
were  passed  occasionally,  enabling  gentlemen  to  bequeath 
their  property  free  from  such  limitations,  though  only 
where  the  legatee  had  been  baptised  and  fairly  educated. 

The  result  of  this  class  legislation  was  to  lead  even  the 
poorest  and  most  dissipated  white  person  to  look  down  on 
the  free  coloured  people,  however  respectable  or  superior  to 
himself  in  manners  or  morals.  The  position  of  such  of 
these  ostracised  classes  as  had  been  educated  in  England 
was  the  most  painful  of  all.  A  wealthy  planter  or  mer- 
chant, strongly  attached  to  the  coloured  mistress  he  had 
selected,  would  determine  to  give  her  children  every 
advantage.  They  would  be  sent  home  to  receive  a  first- 
class  education,  over  which  no  expense  was  spared.  On 
returning  to  the  colony,  their  treatment  contrasted  most 
imf avourably  with  that  they  had  received  in  England. 

Whether  it  was  well  for  English  gentlemen  to  form  the 
connections  they  did,  is  a  question  to  which  but  one 
mnswer  can  be  given.  They  did  not  then  marry  coloured 
women,  and  therefore  their  offspring  was  illegitimate.  But 
when  they  made  the  only  atonement  in  their  power,  by 
cdncatmg  and  providing  for  these  children,  it  was  cruel  to 
yimi  those  who  were  innocent  with  a  social  ban.  Mr.  Long 
affirms  that  almost  without  exception  these  mistresses  were 
imfaithfnl ;  *  Mr.  Edwards,  with  far  more  truth,  asserts  the 
contraiy.t  *^  In  their  dress  and  carriage,"  he  says,  **  they 
arc   modest,  in  conversation  reserved;    and  they  very 

^Um^  ••Hiitay.*'        t  Edwwds*  ••Hktoiy,"  book  It.  ehap.  1. 
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fr^>irj<^jtir  jDAEiifest  a  fideiin-vul  attachment  tovazda  their 
k^<:p<:rft,  vhicti,  if  not  yirtae,  is  something  rery  like  it. 
'i  h«  t^rms  and  manner  of  their  compliance  therefore  are 
ctftntiiouly  as  dr^cent,  thoii;;h  perhaps  not  as  solemn,  as 
thofM  of  mxirriage ;  and  the  agreement  they  oonsider  as 
MuMy  innocent,  giring  themselTes  up  to  the  husband 
(for  my  he  is  called)  with  faith  plighted,  with  sentiment, 
and  with  aflTcction."  It  woald  be  difficult  to  show  wherein 
many  of  these  unions  differed  from  certain  Scottish 
niiirrifiKes,  except  in  legal  status.  As  nurses  to  the  sick, 
i\wHi)  woinr^n  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  kindness ; 
and  whim  the  cruel  diBabilities  under  which  they  laboured 
Mi}  r.()nHi(loro<l|  their  forbearance  and  gentleness  is  remark- 

lilllit. 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed,  requiring  all  free  persons  to 
iiihn  out  a  nortilicato  of  freedom,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
htf;iNhition,  it  waH  found  next  year  that  there  were  3408  in 
all,  lilat^k  and  O(»l(>urod.  Of  these,  1093  were  in  Kingston, 
unti  H7*i  in  tho  parish  of  Saint  Catherine,  mostly  in 
SpaniHli  Town. 

Another  oIuhh  of  froo  people  was  constituted  by  the 
Mai'tHMiM.  Aftor  (vaoo  hau  boon  concluded  between  them 
and  tho  oolouitits.  thov  won'  looati^l  in  three  or  four  interior 
lownH.  Sni'ivundtsl  Yy  vast  mountain  forests,  and  away 
t\\^\\\  all  oiviliiiin^  inthionoos,  destitute  of  education  or 
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In  1764  Oovemor  Trelawny,  during  a  tour  round  the 
island,  was  met  at  Montego  Bay  by  a  party  of  eighty-four 
of  these  people,  anxious  to  display  their  tactics.  ^  A  horn 
or  shell  was  sounded,  and  the  whole  party,  joining  in  a 
fearful  yell,  fired  their  muskets,  and  then,  falling  on  the 
ground,  rolled  in  all  directions,  to  escape  the  fire  of  the 
enenoy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  aiming  in  the  direction  of 
the  flash.  After  many  other  volleys  had  been  fired,  the 
horn  a^ain  sounded,  and  the  entire  party  drew  their  swords, 
and,  with  well  assumed  looks  of  demoniacal  fury  and  fan- 
tastic capers,  rushed  upon  the  governor.  Some  flourished 
their  swords  over  his  head,  some  laid  their  naked  blades 
upon  it,  others  clashed  their  swords  together  to  increase 
the  din :  then  they  fetched  their  muskets  and  laid  them  at 
the  governor's  feet,  which  they  kissed  with  every  appear- 
ance of  abject  humility.  The  chief  captain  then  made  a 
8|ieech,  to  which  he  obtained  a  reply,  together  with  a 
dmner  to  the  whole  party. 

Once  a  year  the  officers  of  all  the  clans  were  accustomed 
to  present  themselves  to  the  governor,  and  presents  of 
swords  or  of  old  laced  coats  or  vests  were  made  to  some 
of  them.  These  were  highly  valued,  and  worn  on  all  great 
occasions.  In  1779,  during  martial  law,  a  party  was 
brought  into  Kingston  and  quartered  at  the  theatre.  While 
there  a  striking  illustration  of  their  savage  character  was 
given:  for  some  unknown  reason,  one  of  the  men  shot 
himself.  The  chief  declared  he  was  a  worthless  fellow, 
and  was  only  restrained  by  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
and  some  other  of  the  dead  man's  relatives  from  cutting 
the  body  in  pieces  and  ^ving  it  to  the  pigs.* 

About  the  year  1750  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number 
of  these  people  in  the  Maroon  towns  was  under  seven 
hundred.  The  men  were  in  excess  of  the  women.  This, 
toflether  with  the  existence  of  polygamy,  led  many  to 
oohabit  with  female  slaves  on  estates.  As  the  child  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  mother,  it  happened  that  many  of  the 
ehildren  of  Maroon  fathers  continued  slaves. 

The  oondition  of  the  slaves,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  the  community,  now  demands  attention.  Many 
of  these  were  native  Africans,  the  rest  were  their  ereole 

*  **  Jsmaioa  Meromy,**  Augusii  1T79. 
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deacendantB.  Several  parts  of  the  Afirican  eoavt  and  of 
ioterior  districtB  helped  to  keep  ap  the  sopply.  Corosian- 
tfiis,  Mandingoes,  and  Eboee  were  the  mort  nnmeiottt. 
Of  these,  abont  a  fourth  had  been  free  in  their  natire  land, 
Bome  even  chiefs ;  the  remainder  had  been  alavea. 

The  Mandingoea  came  firom  that  part  of  the  eoaat  Ijing 
north  of  Sierra  Leone.  The;  -were  Mahomedans,  but  as 
they  vere  mostly  broaght  %-wwj  Tery  yoong,  their  religions 
knowledge  was  imperfect,  oonsisting  of  littie  more  thui  an 
acqaaintance  with  a  few  Arabic  prayers.  Some,  howerer, 
had  learnt  to  read  and  write,  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
Koran,  and  were  very  etrict  in  their  obserranoe  of  Friday. 
The  snperBtitiouB  regard  which  bo  many  of  the  earlier 
GhriBtiao  courerts  had  for  that  day,  and  which  the  native 
^iptiste  in  some  places  still  retain,  may  be  traced  to  the 
innnence  of  these  people.  In  general  appearanee  and 
habits  they  were  saperior  in  many  reapeots  to  other  negroes, 
bnt  they  bad  the  repotation  of  beuig  more  addicted  to 
stealing. 

The  negroes  &om  the  Gold  Coast  irere  known  generally 
as  Coromantyns.  The  Ashantees  and  the  Fans  desoribed 
'  by  Chailla  were  includcMl  in  this  term.  Tb^  were  strong 
and  active,  and  on  this  account  valued  by  the  planters. 
The  Spanish  and  French  colonists  shunned  them  on  aeoount 
of  their  ferocious  tendencies;  but  attempts  to  prohibit  their 
importation  into  Jamaica  failed,  though  they  were  the 
instigatorB  and  leaders  of  every  rebellion. 

In  direct  contrast  to  these  savage  races  were  the  Fapawa, 
who  came  from  Wbiddah,  and  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  docility. 

The  EboeB,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  were  also  highly 
valued,  especially  the  women,  who,  from  the  state  of  sub- 
jection in  which  they  were  kept  in  Africa,  proved  the  best 
field  labonrerB.  The  men  if  at  all  ill-treatod  were  much 
given  to  commit  suicide.  Other  slaves  were  brou^t  bom 
Congo  and  Angola.  They  were  as  docile  as  the  Papaws, 
more  intelligent,  and  better  suited  for  domestic  semes  ot 
mechanical  arts  than  for  the  field.  They  were  also  eon< 
sidered  more  honest  than  any  of  the  other  tribes. 

In  course  of  time  these  raoes  naturally  intermingled  mth 
one  another,  and  distinctive  features  were  to  some  extent  lost. 
Still  traces  may  be.obterred  of  the  original  stock;  and  the 
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traveller  in  Jamaica  will  often  be  struck  with  the  difference 
ob^nrable  in  the  ne^  settlers  in  neighbouring  districts 
and  parishes,  indicatmg  the  preponderance  of  some  par- 
tieiilar  race  in  former  oays.  In  many  respects  the  Creole 
negroes  were  superior  to  their  African  parents,  they  in  fact 
regarded  themselves  as  a  higher  order  of  beings ;  and 
thon{^  they  never  forgot  the  respect  dne  to  their  own 
fattier  or  mother,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Africans 
generally  as  **  Guinea  birds/'  **  Salt  water  nagurs/*  &c. 

In  the  field  the  slaves  were  divided  into  three  gangs. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  stronger  men  and  women :  their 
dntv  was  to  clear  the  land,  dig  and  plant  the  cane  holes, 
and  in  crop  time  cut  the  canes  and  attend  the  mill-house. 
The  second  gang  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  bigger  boys 
and  girls,  pregnant  women,  and  others  wlio  from  age  or 
infirmity  were  unequal  to  heavy  work :  they  had  to  weed 
the  canes  and  attend  to  duties  not  requiring  great  strength. 
A  third  gang,  composed  of  youns  children,  weeded  the 
gardens,  collected  fodder  or  food  lor  pigs,  and  performed 
other  trivial  duties.  The  two  first  gangs  were  under  the 
care  of  male  drivers  always  armed  with  a  whip.  The  third 
gang  was  entrusted  to  an  old  woman,  whose  long  switch 
was  no  mere  emblem  of  authority. 

At  daybreak,  or  even  before,  the  slaves  were  called  to 
work  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of  a  horn  or 
eonch  shell.  Those  who  were  late  rarely  escaped  the 
driver's  whip.  After  three  or  four  hours'  labour,  half  an 
hour  was  allowed  for  breakfast,  always  a  substantial  meal, 
chiefly  of  vegetables  from  the  grounds  of  the  slaves.  Soon 
after  noon  two  hours  more  were  allowed  for  dinner.  Some 
would  then  take  a  meal;  others  preferred  to  wait  till 
evening,  when  they  would  enjoy  a  plentiful,  and  in  many 
cases  an  enormous  repast.  The  middav  recess  was  by 
such  persons  spent  either  in  sleep,  or  by  the  more  diligent 
in  attending  to  their  pigs,  poultry,  or  provision  pounds. 
The  work  of  the  field  when  resumed  continued  till  nightfall, 
and  on  estates  not  well  managed  was  often  protracted  on 
moonlight  nights  for  some  time  longer.  Durmg  crop  time 
gann  of  negroes  worked  all  night,  but  this  was  not  re- 
garded as  the  hardship  it  might  appear,  as  they  had  free 
access  to  the  ripe  cane  and  syrup :  at  no  time  were  they 
man  zcANift  or  healthy. 
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A  nnmber  of  the  more  intelligent  slaves  were  trained  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  coopers,  &c. :  they  had 
more  comforts  and  priyileges  than  those  in  the  field,  who 
were  anxious  to  get  their  sons  apprenticed,  after  a  rode  bnt 
well  nnderstood  manner,  to  the  artisans.  Sach  lads  had 
asually  to  submit  to  harsh  treatment  from  their  work- 
masters,  bnt  were  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  reaching  a 
higher  social  grade. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  considerable  numbers  of 
domestic  servants,  male  and  female.  Their  food  and 
treatment  was  as  a  rule  better  than  that  of  the  field  hands. 
In  some  families  the  position  of  a  favoured  domestic  was 
in  all  but  the  name  superior  to  that  of  servants  in  Eng- 
land. Nurses  and  many  other  old  slaves  were  treated 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  consideration  surprising  to 
any  one  who  supposed  that  serfdom  had  no  alleviations. 
As  a  general  rule  the  old  white  Creole  families  were  more 
indulgent  to  their  negroes  than  those  newly  arrived  from 
England ;  and  of  the  latter,  those  who  resided  long  in  the 
colony  became  gradually  more  lenient.  The  greatest  cruelty 
was  found,  with  rare  exceptions,  where  an  estate  was  left 
for  a  lengthened  period  without  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  attorney  might  be  a  humane  man,  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  complaints,  but  having  many  proper- 
ties under  his  care,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  depended 
very  much  on  the  temper  of  the  overseer,  who  was  ex- 

Sected  to  make  good  crops:  bis  character,  his  situation 
epended  on  this.  What  wonder  if  he  used  coercion? 
Throughout  the  colony  field  negroes  were  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  as  such,  might  be  goaded 
to  excessive  toil  if  the  case  seemed  to  require  it.    The 

Eroprietor,  far  away  amidst  the  quietude  of  an  English 
ome,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  received 
with  gladness  the  proceeds  of  the  plantation,  nor  looked  to 
see  if  his  gold  was  defiled  by  human  blood. 

The  free  use  of  the  whip  was  perfectly  legal.  The  slave 
code  was  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  it  gave  the  master  almost 
unlimited  power,  and  sanctioned  some  of  the  most  horrid 
enormities  ever  tolerated  by  law.  It  was  passed  in  1696, 
and  continued  in  force  until  some  time  eater  the  period 
now  under  review.  Striking  a  white  person,  having  stolen 
goods  in  possesaioni  and  many  other  offencesi  were  pi 
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able  either  with  death  or  any  other  pmushment  the  jndges 
might  wiflh  to  inflicty  diflinemberment  being  particularly 
BD^ified.  And  when  in  1748  an  effort  was  made  to 
abolish  this  latter  pmushment,  petitions  were  presented 
against  any  alteration  bein^  made.  Mr.  Long,  in  his 
history,  justly  calls  it  an  **  inhuman  penalty/*  but  says 
it  was  obsolete.  Beference  to  the  records  of  the  slave 
courts  of  St.  Anns*  Bay,  and  of  8t.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
prore  that  it  was  not  so.  Such  punishments  were  inflicted 
while  Mr.  Long  was  in  the  island,  and  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after. 

Passing  by  tortures  which  must  be  nameless,  legs 
were  cut  off,  or  one  or  both  ears ;  noses  were  split  or 
otherwise  mutilated ;  branding  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
was  common,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  two  or  more 
of  these  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  same  person 
for  the  same  offence.  Flogging  was  often  added.  Three 
men  at  St.  Anns  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  and 
received  thirty-nine  lashes  every  Sunday  for  three  weeks. 
Another  wretch  was  put  to  death  by  a  mode  of  torture  too 
horrible  too  relate  or  to  read  of  without  a  shudder.  Some 
one,  evidently  at  a  much  later  period,  has  tried  to  erase 
the  record,  but  in  vain.* 

In  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  in  1783,  a  slave  named 
Mercury  was  found  with  ten  pounds  of  fresh  veal  in  his 
possession.  No  proof  is  given  that  he  came  dishonestly 
by  it,  but  he  had  his  right  ear  cut  off ;  fifty  lashes  were 
inflicted  at  the  same  time,  and  he  received  fifty  more 
twice  a  month  for  six  months,  and  during  that  penod  was 
worked  in  chains.  Two  women  ran  away:  they  were 
branded  on  both  cheeks,  and  received  thirty-nine  lashes 
once  a  week  for  a  month,  and  worked  in  chains.  But 
poor  Priscilla  fared  far  worse  in  1783  and  1784.  She  too 
nad  made  an  effort  to  escape.  Both  ears  were  cut  off.  She 
was  placed  in  chains,  and  sentenced  to  receive  thirty-nine 
lashes  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  for  a  whole 
year.t  These  are  only  specimens  of  what  two  planter 
magistrates  sitting  in  a  slave  court  might  do.  They 
eould  also  put  to  death  by  hanging  or  burning,  or  if  they 
hung,  they  could  bum  afterwards,  or  else  expose  the  body, 

*  **Beeords  of  St  Anm'  Bay  Slave  Coort,**  MSS. 

t  HilTs  •'Lifl^ti  and  Shadows  of  Jamaioa  Hiiftocy,**  pp.  147-UO. 
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In  fact,  all  kinds  of  demoniacal  cruelty  oame  within  the 
scope  of  "  death  or  any  other  pnnishment." 

Another  species  of  cruelty  to  which  the  slaves  were  sub- 
jected, was  the  liability  to  be  seized  for  their  master's  debts. 
The  guilt  of  this  lay  at  the  door  of  the  British  legislature. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  an  act  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  debts 
m  his  majesty's  plantations.  It  made  slaves  liable  to 
be  seized  like  other  goods  and  chattels.  The  colonists 
protested  acainst  it,  but  in  vain.  On  an  average  it  led  to 
some  four  hundred  slaves  being  sold  from  the  estates  to 
which  they  were  attached  every  year.  At  first  sight  it 
might  appear  that  a  change  of  masters  could  make  little  ' 
dinerence  to  people  in  a  servile  state.  But  the  slaves 
formed  friendships  like  other  people,  and  they  had  their 
allotted  plantations  and  houses.  Their  love  to  parents 
and  old  shipmates  was  great ;  and,  moreover,  if  there  was 
no  wedded  bond,  there  were  relationships  held  bv  many  of 
them  as  sacred.  When  thus  torn  away  from  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  they  became  morose  and  sullen,  while  many 

fined  and  died.  Moreover,  health  would  often  be  affected 
y  the  change.  The  negro,  whether  bom  or  acclimatized 
in  a  mountain  or  a  lowland  district,  suffered  when  removed 
from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  not,  however,  just  to  attribute  solely  to  any  or  all 
of  the  causes  named  the  fact  that  the  slave  population 
would  have  rapidly  declined  but  for  the  continued  impor- 
tations from  Africa.    The  disproportion  of  the  sexes  was 
one  cause ;  only  about  one-third  of  the  negroes  introduced 
into  the  island  were  females.    So  late  as  1789  there  were 
thirty  thousand  male  slaves  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
females;    but  in  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  four  or  five  males  for  each  female 
on  a  sugar  estate.    When  to  this  disproportion  of  sexes 
is  added  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  tne  negro  drivers 
and  tradesmen,  no  surprise  can  be  felt  if  the  number  of 
slaves  could  only  be  kept  up  by  fresh  drafts  on  the  African 
barracoons.    Still,  hard  labour  most  undoubtedly  affected 
the  natural  increase ;  women  on  sugar  estates  had  less 
children  than  those  employed  on  pens  or  in  domestio 
service;  and  the  creator  the  produce  of  sujgar  in  proportioii 
to  the  number  of  slaveSi  the  less  the  increase  in  their 
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numbers.  On  estates  where  the  negroes  were  pressed, 
sufficient  time  was  not  allowed  to  the  mothers  to  suckle 
their  children,  who  were  early  committed  in  numbers  to 
the  care  of  a  woman  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  look 
after  them  as  she  might  do  after  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Each  estate  was  provided  with  a  hospital,  or,  as  it  was 
more  generally  termed,  hothouse.  Medical  men  were  paid 
80  much  a  head  for  attending  these  places.  The  remunera- 
tion ought  to  have  secured  a  better  class  of  men  than  were 
usually  found  out  of  the  large  towns.  Slaves  afiUcted 
with  ulcers  or  sore  legs  were  usually  put  in  the  stocks, 
to  prevent  them  retarding  recovery  by  walking  about. 
Taws  and  smallpox  made  fearful  havoc  on  some  planta- 
tions, the  latter  often  spreading  through  the  whole  island. 
Dirt-eating  was  generally  treated  as  a  crime,  but  was  in 
reality  a  cusease :  cases  have  been  known  where  half  the 
negroes  on  a  plantation  have  been  swept  away  by  it. 
Dissatisfaction  or  fear  of  Obeah  seem  to  have  induced 
it  in  many  cases,  but  it  may  be  traced  also  to  a  disordered 
state  of  Uie  system,  such  as  -leads  young  girls  sometimes 
to  eat  chalk,  slate-pencils,  and  other  substances.  Dr. 
Dancer  has  entered  into  a  lengthy  inquiry  into  its  causes 
and  cure  in  his  work  on  Jamaica  maladies.*  During 
slavery,  lockjaw  carried  ofif  great  numbers  of  children 
between  the  seventh  and  tenth  day  after  birth. 

The  houses  or  huts  occupied  by  the  slaves  were  usually 
found  in  close  proximity  to  the  works.  The  mode,  of  con- 
struction was  simple :  a  few  posts  were  put  into  the  ground, 
three  or  four  feet  apart ;  the  intervening  space  was  wattled, 
and  then  plastered  with  clay ;  the  floor  of  bare  earth  was 
beaten  hiud,  and  the  roof  thatched  with  grass  or  palm 
fronds,  but  sometimes  with  nothing  better  than  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  A  platform  of  boards,  on  which  a  rush  mat  was 
laid,  served  for  a  bed.  Two  rooms  was  the  extent  of  the 
aecommodation,  while  the  furniture  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  table,  a  stool  or  two,  a  few  yabbas  or  earthen 
pans,  an  iron  pot,  and  perhaps  a  few  rough  vessels  made 
of  the  calabash.  Cooking  was  performed  out  of  doors,  or 
beneath  a  rude  shed.  The  tradesmen  and  drivers  had 
houses. of  a  superior  class,  with  boarded  floors,  better 

^  DMoer's  ••  Mediesl  AMistoat;  or,  Jsmaiea  FrMtioe  of  Fhyrio,* 
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furniture,  and  generally  a  sideboard,  covered  with  glass 
and  crockeiT,  intended  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
Bough  as  these  negro  villages  were,  they  presented  a 
pretty  aspect,  being  surrounded  by  dense  groves  of  fruit 
trees  and  plantains. 

Other  grounds  were  also  assigned  the  slaves  at  some 
distance  from  the  plantation :  the  produce  of  these  sup- 
plied them  with  nearly  all  the  food  they  reouired,  and 
enabled  the  industrious  to  acquire  property.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  what  was  thus  accumulates, 
and  at  death  the  owner  willed  it  as  he  pleased.  Pigs  and 
poultry,  clothes,  furniture,  and  money,  were  often  devised 
by  word  of  mouth  as  safely  as  by  the  more  elaborate 
documents  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Sunday  markets,  at  which  the  slaves  sold  their 
surplus  produce,  were  quite  a  carnival.  As  many  as  ten 
thousand  people  were  often  seen  in  Kingston  on  what 
ought  to  have  been  a  day  of  rest.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  indescribable  noise  and  merriment,  pigs,  goats,  fowls, 
yams,  and  vegetables  were  disposed  of.  Such  small  manu- 
factures as  mats,  baskets,  bark  ropes,  vabbas,  jars,  &c., 
were  also  to  be  obtained.  The  proceeas  were  as  a  rule 
carefully  put  up  to  swell  the  little  hoard  of  money  con- 
cealed at  home,  a  small  portion  being  reserved  to  purchase 
an  article  of  clothing,  a  trinket,  or  some  coveted  delicacy. 
All  that  was  irksome  in  their  lot  would  for  a  few  hours 
be  forgotten,  as  with  pleasant  talk  and  laughter  they  re-  - 
turned  to  their  huts  to  a  supper  more  varied  than  usual« 
followed  by  a  sound  sleep,  too  soon  to  be  disturbed  hj  the 
blast  of  the  horn,  or  the  warning  crack  of  the  driver's 
whip,  calling  them  to  another  week  of  toil. 

Sixteen  or  twenty  hours*  work  in  the  month  was  sufficient 
to  supply  their  wants ;  nearly  all  they  required  was  produced 
in  their  allotments.  The  tendency  to  grow  plantains  rather 
than  ground  provisions  had,  however,  occasioned  so  much 
misery  when  nurricanes  were  frequent,  that  of  late  it  was 
made  compulsory  on  all  planters  to  cultivate  one  acre  of 
vams  for  every  ten  slaves.  A  small  supply  of  salt  fish, 
herring,  &o.,  was  periodi'*allv  distributed  by  the  owner,  and 
from  time  to  time  pork  and  fresh  fish  could  be  obtained  faj 
such  as  cared  for  it.  Some  slaves,  especially  AfrieanSt 
had  singular  tastes :  the  rats  which  fed  m  great  numbora 
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among  ihe  eanes  were  regarded  as  great  delicacies.  These 
may  have  been  ptdatable  enough,  bat  cats  seem  a  less 
desirable  dish;  yet  there  were  some  who  enjoyed  them, 
and  folly  bdieyed  that  those  who  eat  cat's  flesh  wonld 
acquire,  not  only  ihe  activity,  but  the  endurance  of  that 
anunal.  The  domestic  servants  were  more  dependent  on 
their  owners  for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  respectable 
families  they  had  no  just  ground  for  complaining  that 
they  were  not  well  supplied.  The  field  hands  had  to  be 
content  with  a  few  ^ards  of  osnaburg,  some  coarse  woollen 
baixe,  a  handkerchief  or  two,  and  some  needles  and  thread, 
disfaibuted  once  a  year.  Gayer  garments,  reserved]  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  were  purchased  from  their  little 
savings. 

Some  interesting  facts  present  themselves  to  notice  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  understand  what,  in  the  absence  of 
a  less  iniposing  term,  must  be  called  the  social  life  of  the 
slaves.  When  a  Guinea  ship  arrived,  the  slaves  were  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  separate  the 
iamilies  who  were  on  board.  This,  which  was  long  a 
custom,  became  a  law  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards.  When  the  newly-purchased  slaves  were  brought 
to  the  estate,  they  were  generally  quartered  on  some  of  the 
older  Africans.  This  may  appear  a  hardship  inflicted  on 
the  latter,  but  they  did  not  regard  it  as  sucn  ;  they  were 
glad  to  revive  old  memories  by  converse  with  these 
strangers.  Some  wished  to  fill  up  a  gap  made  by  the  death 
of  a  son  or  daughter,  and  the  strangers  would  almost 
always  look  upon  their  hosts  as  parents,  and  address  them 
as  such. 

The  new  arrivals  frequently  found  aged  couples  living  to- 
gether as  faithfully  as  if  united  by  marriage,  for  advancing 
age  in  numerous  cases  led  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  laxity 
so  common  in  earlier  life.  Where  a  couple  were  anxious  to 
enter  upon  a  more  permanent  union  than  ordinary,  some 
little  ceremony  attended  the  event.  The  act  of  separation 
was  more  marked.  The  immense  loads  the  negroes  carry 
on  their  heads  are  supported  by  what  is  called  a  eotta,  a 
xoond  pad  made  of  j^antain  leaves  or  some  other  tough 
fibrous  substance.  When  a  couple  disagreed  this  was 
taken,  ent  in  twain,  and  then  each  party  retained  a  half  as 
a  Bgn  ci  separation— a  bill  of  divorcement. 
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As  a  rule,  a  good  deal  of  affection  was  shown  to  children, 
and  sacrifices  made  to  promote  their  comforti  though 
strict  parental  authority  was  maintained,  and  personal 
chastisement  occasionally  inflicted  when  the  days  of  child- 
hood had  lon^  passed  by.  Children  were  very  frequently 
named  accordmg  to  the  days  on  which  thejr  were  bom. 
Those  negro  names  so  often  the  cause  of  merriment,  have, 
like  scriptural  names,  a  signification,  as  the  following  list 
win  show : — 

MALI  NAMX.  rSMALB  MAMS.  DAT  OF  MBTB. 

Gudjoe Juba Monday. 

Gubbenah  Beneba Tuesday. 

Quaco Guba    Wednesday. 

Quao    Abba    Thursday. 

Guffee Phibba Friday. 

Qnamin  Mimba Saturday. 

Quashie  Quasheba    Sunday. 

The  respect  paid  by  children  to  their  parents  was  to  some 
extent  exhibited  to  all  aged  persons.  Ta  and  Ma  were 
terms  of  homage  freely  given. 

The  negro  village  was  not  without  its  sources  of  amuse* 
ment.  Music  was  one  of  the  great  attractions.  In  one 
sense  the  negro  has  an  ear  for  music ;  a  new  tune  is  quickly 
acquired,  but  their  ideas  of  time  and  expression  are  sadly 
at  fault.  Music  of  some  sort  they  must  have,  no  festivid 
could  be  complete  without  it,  but  horrible  instruments  were 
used  for  the  purpose.  Amon^  these  were  the  goombah,  a 
hollow  block  of  wood  covered  with  a  sheep  or  goat  skin,  and 
which,  when  struck  with  a  stick,  emits  the  most  terxifio 
sounds.  The  merry-wang  was  a  variety  of  banjo  or  rude 
guitar,  capable  of  producing  four  notes ;  and  the  dundo 
may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  tabor.  Their  songs  were 
impromptu,  and  it  is  simple  justice  to  the  rude  bards  to 
say  that  they  rarely  indulged  in  the  panegyric  so  common 
among  their  more  civilizea  brethren  of  the  same  age ;  for 
they  contrived  to  ridicule  very  effectively  any  one,  yMie  m 
black,  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure.  Any  mental  or 
physical  peculiarity  of  a  bookkeeper  or  overseer  was  sure 
to  be  noticed,  and  if  he  was  at  all  obnoxious,  severslj 
satirised.  The  song  usually  consisted  of  a  solo  part  or 
I  leeitative,  in  which  the  key  was  varied :  this  was  followed 
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Iij  a  ehoroB.  The  strains  of  tho  Coromantyns  rarely 
deseended  to  satire,  they  were  fierce  and  warlike.  To  beat 
the  goombah  all  night,  or  in  lien  of  it  a  flat  board,  and  to 
sing  in  accompaniment,  was  not  nncommon  among  the 
alaves.  They  were  also  fond  of  dancing ;  and  it  is  impos- 
rible  to  deny  the  vivacity  with  which  they  porsaed  this 
amusement,  or  to  refrain  from  denouncing  the  lascivious 
attitudes  with  which  the  greatest  favourites  were  charac- 
terised. 

The  rough  Merry-Andrew  festivities,  alluded  to  in  a 
former  chapter  on  manners  and  customs,  were  now  im- 
proved upon.  About  1720  there  was  a  noted  personage  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  called  John  Connu.  In  what  way  he  got 
associated  with  such  festivities  is  not  very  clear;  but  about 
Christmas  time  crowds  of  men  dressed  up  in  a  fantastic 
manner,  with  cows*  horns  on  their  heads,  horrid  masks  and 
boars*  tusks  on  their  faces,  and  followed  by  numbers  of 
excited  women^  danced  through  the  streets  and  lanes,  yelling 
at  every  door — *'  John  Connu,  John  Connu !"  About  fifty 
years  after  the  introduction  of  this  custom  a  number  of 
new  devices  were  introduced,  and  gradually  the  more 
elaborate  spectacles  called  "  Sets  **  came  into  vogue. 

Little  can  be  said  with  confidence  as  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  these  people.  The  influence  of  the  Coromantyns 
seems  to  have  modified  if  not  entirely  obliterated  whatever 
was  iutroduocHl  by  other  tribes.  They  recognlBo<l,  in  a  being 
called  Aecompong.  the  creator  and  prencTVcT  of  mankind : 
to  him  nraise,  but  never  saeriflee,  wns  ofTerml.  ARsniei 
wns  another  lM«ing:  to  him  tlieyolTered  flrHt-fruitR,  and  tho 
festival  of  tho  now  vear  was  kept  in  his  honour.  Inboa  was 
god  of  tho  sea.  'i  ho  devil  was  represented  by  OblM)ney,  a 
malicious  being.  It  is  said  that  hnnian  saeriAees  were  Homo- 
times  offered  to  appease  him :  no  Jamaica  records,  however, 
allude  to  such  an  event.  The  tutelary  deities  included  tho 
departed  heads  of  families,  and  tho  worship  of  sutdi  was 
almost  tho  only  one  observed  to  any  groat  oxtent  by  Africans 
or  their  descendants  in  Jamaica. 

It  is  and  over  has  been  very  difficult  to  extract  from  an 
old  negro  what  his  religious  belief  really  was,  but  it  sooms 
nrobablo  that  there  was  some  idea  that  departed  parents 
had  influence  with  the  supposed  rulers  of  the  world  beyond 
the  grave^  and  that  prayers  were  o£fered  to  them  in  some 
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such  spirit  as  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic  who  appeals  to 
the  saints  in  his  calendar.  At  certain  times,  and  often  at 
the  festival  of  the  new  yam,  a  family  of  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive generations  would  gather  around  the  grave  of  a 
departed  ancestor;  a  sacrince  of  a  cock  or  a  goat  was 
o£[ered,  and  the  blood  poured  upon  the  grave.  Each  head 
of  a  household  then  offered  another  fowl  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  and  when  this  had  been  done  the  animals  were  cooked 
and  eaten.  Occasionally  these  acts  of  worship  assumed  a 
form  of  intense  melancholy.  Death  had  been  busy  in  the 
family ;  one  and  another,  perhaps  the  youn^  and  strong, 
had  passed  away,  and  just  as  the  savage  tnbes  in  Africa 
sacrmce  hundreds  of  slaves  at  the  death  of  a  chief,  that 
they  may  serve  him  in  the  world  to  which  he  had  gone,- 
so  in  Jamaica  families  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  dead 
ancestor  might  wish  some  of  his  descendants  to  be  with 
him  in  the  next  world,  and  the  death  of  relatives  was  fre- 
quently attributed  to  his  influence.  In  these  cases  earnest 
supplications  were  offered  that  those  taken  might  suffice, 
and  such  as  remained  on  earth  be  spared.  More  solemn 
and  affecting  were  those  occasions  when  a  mother  bereaved 
of  some  of  her  children  went  at  the  midnight  hour  to  the 
grave  of  their  dead  father,  taking  the  living  children  by  the 
hand ;  and  then,  while  gently  reproving  him  for  what  he 
was  RuppoRod  to  liavo  done,  oarnoRtly  ontroatod  him  not  to 
take  from  hor  tlioso  who  vot  romainod. 

Not  only  wuro  oaths  aflniiniHtorud  in  the  horrid  manner 
allndod  to  in  tho  account  of  tlio  robollions  of  1700  and 
170^1  but  RomolhnoR  tlio  mixture  of  human  blood,  grave 
dirt,  and  otlior  abominations,  was  administered  to  a  woman 
whoso  fldolity  was  questioned;  and  who  on  taking  it  waa 
roquirod  to  oxproRs  a  wiRh  that  hor  holly  might  rot,  and 
ollior  evils  ooniu  unon  hor,  if  Hho  liiul  not  boon  faithful, 
Tho  niblo  roador  will  at  onoo  porcoivo  tho  Rimilaritv  of  thia 
ouHtom  to  that  ooninuvndod  in  tho  llfth  ohaptor  of  the  book 
of  Numbers,  Nor  will  tho  roador  of  modern  African  travels 
fail  to  note  the  resemblance  of  tho  oustom  to  that  doseribod 
by  Chaillu.* 

Among  the  Africans  there  was  a  wide^sproad  fosr  of 
charms  and  incantations,  and  the  oreole  negroeSf  though 
not  superior  to  the  same  kind  of  superstition,  sovight  to 

« ••  Advuituni  in  Equaloiial  Africa,"  p.  809-411. 
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preserye  their  property  by  hanging  cats'  teeth,  feathers, 
and  other  Obeah  signs  about. 

The  fimeral  ceremonies  bore  some  resemblance  to  Irish 
wakes.  A  feast  was  provided,  at  which  there  was  singing, 
dramming,  and  dancmg.  When  at  length  it  was  time  to 
canr  the  coffin  to  the  crave,  it  was  borne  more  frequently 
on  tne  heads  than  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers.  After 
a  little  progress  had  been  made  a  sudden  stop  was  almost 
rart  to  take  place :  the  corpse,  it  was  said,  was  obstinato, 
and  would  not  go  on ;  something  was  surely  the  matter. 
PrMently  the  cause  would  be  explained,  rerhaps,  just 
by,  a  man  lived  who  had  been  at  variance  with  the  dead : 
he  must  be  visited  and  soundly  scolded,  and  then  the  de- 
parted spirit  would  rest.  Quietude  seemed  to  come  much 
quicker  if  the  accused  person  was  liberal  in  his  offers  of 
nun. 

Occasionally  the  corpse  was  displeased  with  the  mode  of 
eonveyance,  and  this  had  to  be  changed.  When  at  length 
the  grave  was  reached  and  the  coffin  was  lowered,  cooked 
food,  in  which  no  salt  had  been  put,  was  placed  upon  it ; 
and  in  covering  up  the  grave  the  attendants  often  turned 
their  backs  to  it  and  threw  the  earth  in  from  between  their 
legs.  This  was  an  infallible  way  of  preventing  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  from  returning  with  them  to  their  homes. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  was  caught  with  many  ceremonies  in 
a  box  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  then  the  box  was 
carefully  buried.  The  surviving  widow  of  the  departed  was 
expected  to  ao  more  careless  in  dress  than  usual  for  some 
few  weeks ;  but  when  tired  of  the  single  state  she  cooked 
a  fowl,  and  carried  it,  with  the  broth,  to  the  grave,  ac- 
eompanied  by  friends  who  either  sympathised  with  her  or 
perhaps  merely  wished  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening.  A  sonfc 
was  sung  expressive  of  confidence  m  the  happiness  of  the  de- 
parted, nresh  earth  was  piled  upon  the  grave,  some  of  the 
viands  were  cast  upon  it,  and  the  rest  eaten.  More  singing, 
and  also  dancing  followed,  and  the  party,  returning  home,  left 
the  bereaved  one  to  select  another  companion.  No  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  could,  however,  keep  the  departed  from 
occasionally  breaking  bounds.  Hence  every  negro  trem- 
bled at  the  mention  of  dnppies ;  these  are  the  ghosts  of 
northern  dimes.  Even  now,  among  the  ignorant,  when  a 
ooipee  11  prepared  for  the  grave,  dressed,  aa  is  not  unnsu^ 
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The  professors  of  this  att  weie  abnost  ezehisrrdy  naiiTs 
Africans,  and  were  eonseqnentlj  more  nnmenyiis  when  the 
importations  from  Africa  were  most  abondant.  Wcmneii 
oeesffionallj  practised,  in  which  ease  age  and  nglwM»ii^ 
were  great  recommendations.  The  power  theee  peojde 
possessed  was  almost  milimited«  It  was  beliered  that  ^7 
coald  cause  disease  or  cure  it,  and  by  their  m^rstic  rites 
panish  an  enemy,  or,  if  it  was  desired,  win  his  &Toar. 
They  could  not  only  detect  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or  an 
adulterer,  but  by  incantations  bring  down  the  most  fearful 
Judgments  upon  them.  They  could  make  men  impenrions 
to  bullets,  or  restore  them  to  life  if  br  aome  chance  they 
had  been  killed.  Implicit  confidence  being  giyen  to  theic 
pretensions,  what  wonder  if  a  people  untaught  in  the  sim- 
plest eUmentary  truths  of  Christianity  regarded  the  Obeah 

iArliolM  OB  Wiftehersll  and  «bs  8srp«it,in  Kitto"!  ^•(Mopiidisof 
Uosl  Litorslws.'' 
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men  as  gods,  who  could  kill  or  make  alive  I  The  temple 
of  the  Obeah  man  was  a  secluded  hut,  the  time  usually 
selected  for  his  incantations  the  midnight  hour.  The 
charm  used  was  a  strange  mixture  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ters. A  quotation  from  the  records  of  a  trial  held 
in  1776,  at  Morant  Bay,  will  illustrate  it:  ''Deponent, 
on  searching  prisoner's  house,  found  sundry  matters,  such 
as  egg-sheUs  tied  up  in  plantain  trash,  fowls*  feet,  fish- 
bones, feathers,  and  sundry  other  matters  in  a  basket ;  also 
a  coney-skin,  or  some  such  thing,  stuffed  in  a  bottle,  which 
those  who  practise  Obeah  commonly  make  use  of.*'  *  The 
teeth  of  dogs,  cats,  alligators,  and  sharks,  together  with 
graye  dirt,  parrots*  beaks,  blood,  &c.,  might  1^  added  to 
the  above  inventory. 

So  late  as  1861,  during  the  revival,  as  it  was  termed,  a 
party  of  young  women,  in  a  state  of  religious  excitement, 
went  to  the  house  of  a  reputed  Obeah  man,  residing  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Kingston,  and  brought  him,  with 
all  the  implements  of  his  art,  to  the  parade.  His  box  con- 
tained not  only  nearly  all  the  abominations  mentioned,  but 
several  lizard  and  snake-skins.  There  was  also  a  bell, 
said  to  be  used  to  summon  a  sort  of  familiar  spirit,  and  a 
pack  of  cards.  In  the  midst  of  all,  sad  to  say,  was  a 
number  of  class  tickets,  indicating  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  a  religious  body  for  a  great  number  of  years.t 

When  Obi  was  set  for  a  suspected  thief,  the  magic  charm 
was  usually  buried  at  his  gate,  or  in  some  place  over  which 
be  was  accustomed  to  walk.  The  tale  of  what  had  been 
done  reached  his  ears.  He  could  no  longer  rest,  for  the 
mighty  power  was  at  work!  The  first  pain  he  felt  was 
an  intimation  that  the  work  of  retribution  had  commenced. 
Every  erjrmptom  was  magnified,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
would  pine  away  and  die.    The  same  results  often  followed 

*  Seasion  Book  of  Si  Thonuui  in  the  East,  qnoted  in  HiU's  "Lights 
and  ShsdowB,"  p.  148. 

f  It  is  ft  remarkable  fact  that  under  the  inflnenoe  of  strong,  though 
iU-direeled  relisKHis  feeling,  the  women  who  cap.tared  this  old  man  did 
1^  hesitals  to  handle  these  articles,  taking  them  out  one  bj  one,  and 
mlaiDing  their  natore  to  the  writer:  all  fear  was  gone.  Tet  when 
%  Mw  years  before  he  had  obtained  possession  of  a  parcel  of  Obeah 
Insh,  a  pfwiise  of  money  to  an  j  Ud  in  a  large  school  who  would 
over  il  wfam  kid  on  the  floor,  fiuled  to  seeors  mors  than  one 
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a  quarrel,  when  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Obeah  man  to  revenge  his  real  or 
supposed  injuries.  Sometimes  it  would  happen  that 
counter  spells  were  used,  and  the  services  of  another 
Obeah  man  secured  to  counteract  the  evil  the  other  was 
working,  and  if  possible  make  it  to  recoil  upon  the  head 
of  the  first  mover  in  the  business.  The  attempt  rarely 
succeeded.  Superstition  cannot  be  cured  by  stratagem, 
for  had  not  the  spell  been  buried  ?  It  was  now  too  late :  the 
mysterious  power  was  even  now  acting  in  the  body  of  the 
offender,  and  there  could  no  longer  be  any  hope. 

Sickness  was  rarely  attributed  to  natund  causes,  if  at  all 
unusual  in  its  character.  The  Obeah  man  would  there- 
fore  be  consulted ;  and  with  the  knowledge  he  possessed  af 
all  the  little  bickerings  and  jealousies  on  the  estate,  he 
was  seldom-  at  a  loss  to  ascribe  it,  with  great  appearance 
of  plausibility,  to  some  particular  person,  who  mignt  be  ex« 
pected  to  have  no  good  feeling  towards  the  sufferer.  If  with 
the  rude  knowledge  of  medicine  he  usually  possessed  he 
saw  hope  of  recovery,  he  would  propose  counteracting 
spells,  and  gain  great  glory  from  the  result  of  his  sup- 
posed skill.  In  those  cases  where  the  sufferer  gradually 
got  worse  and  died,  the  power  of  Obeah  was  magnified 
more  than  ever.  Sometimes  by  a  little  clumsy  jucglery  the 
practitioner  appeared  to  extract  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  or 
even  living  things,  such  as  frogs  and  lizards,  from  the 
body  of  the  sufferer.  The  arms,  the  legs,  the  head,  or  the 
stomach  of  the  patient  was  manipulated  upon,  and  pre- 
sently the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes  of  the  painfal 
symptoms,  fell  out  upon  the  floor!  For  a  long  time 
planters  and  men  in  authority  ridiculed  the  thing  as  an 
idle,  senseless  superstition,  and  regarded  Obeah  spells  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  scarecrows  of  Englisn  eonk" 
fields ;  but  the  rebellion  of  1760,  and  some  extraordinary 
facts  that  soon  after  came  to  light,  disclosed  the  deadly 
character  of  the  superstition. 

In  Bryan  Edwards'  ''  History  of  the  West  Indies,"*  * 
copious  extracts  are  given  from  a  document  forwarded  from 
Jamaica  to  the  privy  council,  and  illustrating  the  evils  of 
this  terrible  superstition.  A  striking  instance  is  added  of 
a  plsAtation  on  which  great  numben  died  in  oonssfaenoe 

*  Book  iv.  ehap.  a 
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of  the  dread  inspired  by  a  female  practitioner  of  the  art 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  One  hundred  negroes  are  re- 
ported to  have  perished  uiroagh  fear  in  fifteen  years.  When 
the  cause  of  the  mortality  was  discovered,  her  cottage, 
irith  aU  its  disgusting  contents,  was  burnt  down,  and  the 
old  woman  sent  away  to  Cuba.  From  that  moment  the 
sick  began  to  recoTer,  and  no  fresh  cases  appeared.  It  is 
remaruble  how  leniently  the  owner  of  this  estato  dealt 
with  the  culprit.  It  appears  also,  from  records  of  slave 
trials,  that  wough  sentences  of  pitiless  floggings,  mutila- 
tions, and  even  death,  were  passed  on  runaways  and  others 
guilty  of  venial  transgressions,  those  found  guilty  of 
Obeah  practices  rarely  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  Two  cases  are  on  record  where  actual  poisoning  was 
proved,  and  yet  the  culprits  were  only  transported.  This 
unaccountable  lenity  had  the  tendency  of  making  the 
negroes  believe  more  implicitly  the  assertion  that  "  Buckra 
could  not  kill  Obeah  man.*' 

The  Obeah  men  were  commonly  reputed  to  be  skilled 
poisoners:  their  ability  in  this  respect  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Tales  were  at  one  time  current,  and  are 
still  repeated,  of  a  knowledge  and  use  of  poisons  so 
potont,  that  sufficient  to  destroy  life  could  be  concealed 
beneath  the  finger  nail,  and  so  be  quietly  dropped  into  a 
glass  of  rum  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Other  poisons  were 
supposed  to  cause  insamty,  or  a  slow  lingering  death.  It 
is  quito  possible  that  some  Africans,  like  savages  of  other 
countries,  had  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  poisons  beyond 
what  most  are  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  Yet,  in 
nearly  every  case  of  known  poisoning  in  Jamaica,  the 
crime  has  been  committed  in  the  most  clumsy  manner ; 
arsenic,  rat  poisons,  or  some  other  well-known  compounds 
being  employed.  A  very  common  method  of  revenge  has 
been  to  put  powdered  glass  in  the  food  offered,  but  the 
effect  of  this  is  of  course  only  mechanical. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  history,  mentions  two  cases, 
proving  that  poisoning  was  practised  by  negroes  in  his  time. 
l>r.  Brown  also  speaks  of  the  savaunah  flower  as  frequently 
used,  and  Barham  says  that  two  drachms  of  expressed 
juice  killed  a  dog  in  eight  minutos.  This  writer  quito 
Veliefed  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  so  administered  as 
to  dalaj  death  for  days^  weeks,  and  even  years.    He  give^ 
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ft  ease  in  pomt.  "  Some  je§n  past  a  praetitioner  oi 
phyaie  was  poisoned  with  this  {dant  by  his  nqpro  w«»nan, 
who  had  so  oontriyed  it  that  it  did  not  despatoh  him 
quickly,  but  he  was  seiied  hj  Tiolent  ffripings,  melination 
to  Tomity  loss  of  appetite,  and  afttfwaids  smidleonYiilsions 
in  several  ports  of  his  body,  a  hectic  fever,  and  eoutinnal 
wasting  of  his  flesh.**  At  length  he  was  cnred,  bat  it  was 
some  time  before  the  conviilsiYe  sympfamis  left  him.  This 
narratiye,  founded  on  some  misapprehension  of  the  case, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated  notions  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  power  of  the  nqpro  poisoner.  The 
stipendiiury  magistrate,  Madden,  daring  his  short  residence 
in  Jamaica,  collected  some  carious  statements  on  these  • 
points.* 

Of  late  ^ears  Myalism  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
art  by  which  that  of  the  ObeaSi  man  could  be  counteracted. 
Its  first  mode  of  development  was  as  a  branch  of  Obeah 
practice.  The  Obeah  men  introduced  a  duice  called  the 
Myal  dance,  and  formed  a  secret  society,  tiie  members  of 
which  were  to  be  made  invulnerable,  or  if  they  died,  life 
was  to  be  restored.  Belief  in  this  miracle  was  secured  by  a 
trick.  A  mixture  was  given  in  rum,  of  a  character  which 
presently  induced  sleep  so  profound,  as,  by  the  uninitiated 
and  alarmed,  to  be  mistaken  for  deatii.  After  this  had  been 
administered  to  some  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the 
Myal  dance  began,  and  presently  the  victim  staggered  and 
fell,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Mystic  charms  were  then 
used ;  the  body  was  rubbed  with  some  infusion ;  and  in 
process  of  time,  the  narcotic  having  lost  its  power,  the 
subject  of  the  experiment  rose  up  as  one  restored  to  life, 
a  fact  for  which  the  Obeah  man  claimed  all  the  merit. 
The  plant  said  to  be  used  was  the  branched  calalue,  or 
solanum.  If  so,  it  can  only  be  the  cold  infusion  which 
has  the  narcotic  power,  and  which  is  stated  to  belong  to 
the  European  variety;  for  when  boiled  it  is  harmless. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  Jamaica  as  a  substitute  for  spinach, 
and  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  uunoaa 
pepper-pot. 

*  ICaddsii'i  ««Lsttan,'*  voL  IL  pp.  7ff-«),  M-106L 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

BEUOION  AKD  EDUCATION. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  poortray  the  religious  history  of  the 
colony  during  the  period  now  under  review.  With 
the  exception  of  some  letters  written  by  the  rector  of  Port 
Boval,  immediately  after  the  earthquake/  there  appears 
to  be  no  document  in  existence  which  in  any  way  illustrates 
the  spiritual  labours  of  the  clergy.  From  Mr.  Bridges,  as 
a  clergyman,  we  might  have  expected  some  account  of  the 
labours  of  his  brethren  ;  but  though  he  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  history  of  the  established  church,  it  is  only 
BO  far  as  the  emoluments  and  status  of  its  clergy  were' 
concerned. 

Amidst  this  dearth  of  information,  the  letters  of  the 
Port  Royal  rector  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Writing  of  the 
day  of  the  earthquake,  he  says :  "On  Wednesday,  the  7th, 
I  had  been  at  prayers,  which  I  did  every  day  since  I  was 
rector  of  Port  Royal,  to  keep  up  some  show  of  religion 
amongst  a  most  ungodly  and  debauched  people."  This 
description  of  the  general  character  of  the  population 
applies,  it  is.  to  be  feared,  to  the  whole  island ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  incumbent  of  the  doomed  city 
was  not  almost  singular  in  his  zeal.  Having  escaped 
from  the  falling  houses,  he  says :  "  The  people  seeing  me, 
czy'd  out  to  come  and  pray  with  them.  When  I  came 
into  the  street,  every  one  laid  hold  of  my  clothes,  and 
embraced  me,  so  that  I  was  almost  stifled  with  their* 
kindness.  I  persuaied  them  at  last  to  kneel  down,  and 
make  a  hurge  ring,  which  they  did.  I  pray*d  with  them 
near  an  hour,  when  I  was  almost  spent  with  the  sun  and 
the  exercise.  They  then  brought  me  a  chair;  the  earth 
working  all  the  while  with  new  motions  and  tremblings, 
like  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  insomuch  that  sometimes  when 
I  was  at  prayers  I  could  hurdly  keep  upon  my  knees.  By 
that  time  I  had  been  half  an  hour  longer  with  them,  in 
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setting  before  them  their  sins  and  heinous  provoeatioiiSy 
and  seriously  exhorting  them  to  repentance." 

He  then  went  on  board  a  vessel  which  had  escaped, 
where  he  found  the  president  of  the  council,  and  renuuned 
the  night.  Of  the  next  day  he  writes :  ''  I  went  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  visit  those  who  were  bruised  and  dying;  likewise 
to  do  the  last  office  at  the  sinking  of  several  corpses  which 
came  floating  from  the  Point.  ...  I  have  been  twice 
on  shore,  to  pray  with  bruised  and  dying  people,  where  I 
met  too  many  drunk  and  swearinff.  I  did  not  spare  them, 
nor  the  magistrates  neither,  who  have  suffered  wickedness 
to  grow  to  such  a  height.  I  have,  I  bless  Gk)d,  to  the  best 
of  my  skill  and  power,  discharged  my  duty  in  this  plaee. 
In  the  last  sermon  I.  delivered  in  the  church,  I^  set  before 
them  what  would  be  the  issue  of  their  impenitence  uid 
wickedness  so  clearly,  that  they  have  since  acknowledged  it 
was  more  like  a  prophecy  than  a  sermon.  I  had,  I  confess, 
an  impulse  on  me  to  do  it ;  and  many  times  I  have  preached 
in  the  pulpit  things  which  I  never  premeditated  at  home, 
and  could  not,  methougbt,  do  otherwise,*'  Soon  after  we 
find  the  worthy  rector  preaching  in  a  tent.  The  people,  he 
wrote,  *'  are  overjoyed  to  see  me  among  them,  and  wept 
bitterly  as  I  preached.  I  hope  by  this  terrible  judgment 
God  ^inll  make  them  reform  their  lives,  for  there  was  not  a 
more  ungodly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

For  more  than  two  generations  we  shall  search  in  vain 
among  the  records  of  the  colony  for  an^  other  illustration 
of  ministerial  zeal  and  fidelity.  Still  it  need  not  be  in- 
ferred that  such  cases  were  quite  unknown.  The  first  law 
passed  after  the  earthquake  was  one  establishing  a  perpetual 
fast  on  the  anniversary  of  its  occurrence ;  the  preanible  to 
the  bill  declaring  that  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God  "  justly 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  for  the  manifold 
sins  and  wickedness  committed  against  His  Divine  l£a* 
jesty."* 

In  1706-07  an  act  was  passed  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
good  and  able  ministers  to  come  to  the  island."^  Persons 
who  had  previously  laid  themselves  under  obligation  to 
supplement  the  salaries  formerly  allowed  by  law,  were 
released  from  their  engagements,  and  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy  increased ;  in  St.  Catherines,  from  £180  to  iSSSO 
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stezliiig  per  annum ;  in  other  parishes  to  dElOO  or  £160  per 
annum,  to  which  the  jortices  and  vestry  might  add  another 
£S0  if  they  thought  fit.  It  wiU  be  obvious  that  this  latter 
arrangement  was  objectionable,  as  it  put  the  clergy  too 
much  under  the  power  of  the  vestries,  and  was  calculated 
to  prevent  any  effective  interposition  between  the  master 
and  slave  in  cases  of  injustice.  But  little  regard  was  paid 
to  the  wants  of  the  bondsmen.  £1.  8s.  9d.  was  the  fee 
payable  by  law  for  the  simple  ceremony  of  baptism  in  the 
ease  of  a  slave,  a  sum  few  owners  would  afford  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Laws  of  Jamaica/* 
written  in  1716,  spea^  of  some  benefices  as  worth  £400, 
while  others,  he  adds,  were  worth  less  than  £100.  In  the 
cases  last  referred  to,  the  grants  from  the  assembly  and 
vestry  could  not  have  been  paid,  while  in  more  favoured 
purishes  glebe  lands  and  fees  made  up  the  sum  mentioned. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  king  as  head  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  governor,  as  his  substitute,  appointing  the 
clergy. 

In  1722  the  assembly  appointed  another  fast  for  the 
29th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  storms  of 
that  year  and  of  1712.  Seven  years  later  the  same  body 
was  led  to  manifest  wonderful  zeal  on  behalf  of  pro- 
testantism, and  passed  a  law  to  prevent  dangers  which 
might  arise  from  the  presence  of  disguised  papists.  Long 
asserts  that  this  was  done  to  annoy  an  obnoxious  member 
of  the  bouse,  but  the  practical  working  of  the  measure  was 
found  so  objectionable  that  next  year  it  was  repealed. 

In  1748  it  was  thought  that  the  provision  made  for  the 
clergy  was  "  too  scanty  for  a  proper  and  suitable  main- 
tenance;*' and  that  as  part  of  it  dej^nded  on  the  pleasure 
of  vestries,  the  clergy  were  placed  m  "  an  improper  state 
of  dependence.*'  It  was  accordingly  arrang^  that  the 
vestries  should  be  relieved,  and  the  salaries  of  clergymen 
augmented,  and  paid  from  the  colonial  funds.  Vestries, 
however,  were  either  to  pay  £50  per  annum  as  rent  for  a 
rectory,  or  erect  one  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £500.  Though 
£S00  per  annum  is  the  highest  stipend  mentioned  in  the 
act,  some  benefices  were  worth  far  more.  In  1745,  a  bill 
had  been  passed,  empowering  the  rector  of  St.  Andrews  to 
lease  some  six  hunored  acres  of  land  bequeathed  to  the 
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church.  Some  years  later  this  living  was  said  to  be  mnrth 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  Bishop  of  London  had  always  claimed  spiritual 
jurisdiction  in  the  colony,  but  the  act  of  1748  is  the  first 
in  which  it  was  recognised.  This  distant  supervision  was 
of  little  value ;  even  the  more  public  duties  of  the  sacred 
o£Gice  were  frequently  grossly  neglected,  and  in  1778  a  law 
was  passed  allowing  a  dergjrman  to  be  absent  from  his 
parish  one  month  at  a  time,  or  two  months  in  a  year,  but 
imposing  a  fine  of  £60  on  ail  who,  being  in  health,  drew 
their  stipend  and  (with  the  above  exceptions)  failed  to 
officiate. 

In  1778,  parishes  were  empowered  to  raise  dESOOO  (or  a 
church  and  burial-ground  where  none  had   as  yet  been 

Erovided.  Some  of  the  existing  churches  were  good 
uildings :  that  in  Spanish  Town,  repaired^  in  1762,  was 
the  best ;  it  was  also  provided  with  a  superior  organ.  In 
Hanover,  £7000  was  expended  on  the  church,  but  in  soma 
parishes  Divine  service,  where  held,  was  conducted  in 
private  dwellings,  notwithstanding  the  authority  bestowed 
upon  the  vestries.  Gradually  we  find  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  improving.  Surplice  fees,  of  the  most  exorbitant 
character,  for  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials;  glebe 
lands,  and  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  all  combined  to 
improve  their  worldly  position.  One  rectory  was  endowed 
with  twelve  slaves,  and  another  with  twenty. 

There  is  happily  no  necessanr  connection  between 
augmented  worldly  resources  and  diminished  spiritual 
power;  nevertheless  the  two  kept  company  in  the  ohoreh 
of  Jamaica.  The  clergy  seem  gradually  to  have  become 
less  worthy  of  their  position.  In  1722,  men  like  Oalpin, 
Johnston,  and  May  could  be  referred  to  as  men  of  un- 
blemished lives.  But  of  the  rest  it  was  said  by  a  oontem- 
rrary  writer  that  they  were  "  of  a  character  so  vile,  that 
do  not  care  to  mention  it ;  for  except  a  few,  they  are 
generally  the  most  finished  of  all  debauchees/*  f  U  was 
added  that  their  churches  were  seldom  opened. 

Some  forty  years  later  Mr.  Long  drew  a  picture  eaually 
dark.  There  were,  he  savs,  some  equally  respectable  for 
'    [,  piety,  and  exemplary  good  behaviour;  while  oiben 

*  EdwMrds*  ••  HiHory,"  toL  i.  p.  K6. 
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*'haTe  been  detestable  for  their  addiction  to  lewdness, 
drinking,  gambling,  and  iniquity."  Some,  he  declares, 
were  better  qoidifiM  "  to  be  retailers  of  salt  fish,  or  boat- 
■wains  of  privateers,  than  ministers  of  the  gospel."  He 
iphres  illosfarations  of  his  statement,  and  records  the  par- 
tienlars  of  a  fight  between  a  rector,  his  clerk,  and  some 
others,  and  a  party  of  sailors  who  objected  to  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  the  rector  desired  to  commit  the  bodies  of 
three  of  their  comrades  to  the  grave.* 

The  life  of  Dr.  John  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  furnishes 
another  illustration  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
pulpits  of  the  colony  were  supplied.  He  accompanied  Sir 
W.  Trelawny  to  Jamaica,  in  1762,  as  medical  attendant. 
His  social  qualities  made  him  quite  a  favourite,  and  he 
soon  received  as  a  reward  an  appointment  to  a  vacant 
church.  In  some  way  not  clearlv  explained,  he  obtained  a 
license  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties.  It  was  rarely  that  any  person  entered  his  church, 
and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  Wolcot  and  his  clerk  were 
accustomed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  holy  day  in  pigeon 
shooting !  t  Happily  his  residence  was  not  prolonged,  but 
others  uttle  better  qualified  continued  for  many  years  to 
hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  church. 

Neglect  of  religious  duty  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
persecuting  spirit  towards  those  who  differ,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  colony  is  an  illustration  in  point. 
They  were  tolerated,  but  that  was  all.  80  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Governor  Molesworth  they  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  synagogue.  One  was  erected  in  Spanish  Town, 
and  another,  far  more  elegant,  in  Kingston.  In  each  town 
they  had  commodious  burying-places.  A  sect  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews,  wmch  subsequently  became  very 
numerous,  at  first  met  in  a  private  dwelling.  They  were 
accused  by  the  more  orthodox  party  of  having  departed 
from  some  important  points  in  the  ritual  during  the  perse- 
entions  they  had  endured  from  the  Inquisition.  Too  little 
allowance  was  made  by  their  co-religionists  for  the  trials 
and  temptations  they  had  undergone. 

With  all  their  disabilities  these  people  regarded  Jamaica 
at  their  home  far  more  commonly  tnan  most  other  colonists. 

^  Long'i  **  History  of  Jsmsioa." 
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They  were,  generally  speaking,  very  gaceeBsfal  in  business. 
Some,  indeed,  were  in  a  small  way  as  retail  traders.  Others 
were  connected  with  large  English  houses,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  Main  was  in  their 
hands.  Temperate  in  their  habits,  they  enjoyed  better 
health  than  most  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  national 
shrewdness  and  activity  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
disadvantages  of  their  position. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  king  had  been 
petitioned  to  sanction  their  expulsion,  on  the  ground  ''that 
they  descended  from  the  crucifiers  of  the  blessed  Jesus  I  ** 
This  absurdity  was  one  which  would  not  bear  repetition ; 
but  laws  were  passed  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurjr  pro- 
hibiting their  employment  in  any  public  o£Gice,  and  uiey 
were  debarred  from  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
other  white  subjects.  Moreover,  they  were  subjected  to 
special  taxation,  large  sums  being  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
people.  This  act  of  injustice  was  defended  on  the  ^und 
that  they  did  not  perform  the  same  duties  as  other  citiiens 
—duties  which  were  expressly  denied  them  by  law.  In 
1786  they  were  so  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
with  which  they  were  treated,  that  they  sent  a  petition  to 
the  king  on  the  subject.  They  denied  the  charges  made  bjy 
the  assembly,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  falsifying  their 
accounts  and  of  carrying  on  treasonable  dealings  with  the 
Spaniards.  They  asserted  that  they  paid  taxes  like  others, 
and  as  for  the  plea  that  a  special  tax  was  just,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  free  from  public  duties,  they  declared  that  it  was 
only  from  honourable  offices  they  were  exempt.  If  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  whites  in  tneir  employ, 
they  could  not  secure  emigrants  or  convicts  like  others,  but 
must  hire  at  great  expense ;  and  in  every  way  they  com* 
plained  that  they  were  exposed  to  disabilities  which  were 
m  express  violation  of  the  rights  conceded  by  royal  charter 
to  British  subjects.* 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  the  governor 
received  instructions  not  to  assent  to  any  bill  in  whidi 
Jews  were  taxed  as  such.t  The  assembly  was  obstinate, 
and  soon  after  was  prorogued  on  three  several  occasions 
before  the  objectionable  clauses  were  omitted  firom  a  bilL 
It  yielded  at   last,  but  not  without  assigning  reasons 

^  Joomals,  VOL  uL  pp.  460, 461.  f  Hm^.,  voL  liL  p.  SOS. 
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why  the  Jews  were  unworthy  of  such  considerate  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  easy  to  realise  in  these  days  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  could  dictate  such  a  production,  Jewish 
enterpise  was  pronounced  a  crime.  They  sold  articles  of 
dothmg,  and  so  induced  people  to  dress  above  their  means. 
They  lent  out  money  at  mterest.  They  did  not  consume 
Bpintuoos  liquors,  the  chief  source  of  revenue  in  the 
colony.  The  dry  goods  they  sold  were  not  liable  to  duty, 
and  tney  smuggled  cocoa  and  indigo,  which  were  dutiable. 
They  were  liable,  it  was  true,  for  their  share  in  the  general 
taxation,  but  surely  they  ought  to  pay  a  special  tax  when 
they  were  exempt  from  civil  and  military  duties,  &c. 
Uoreover,  the  assembly  had  a  right  to  make  what  laws 
it  liked,  and  the  king  could  never  have  sent  out  the  in- 
structions he  had  unless  the  truth  had  been  misrepresented. 
Finally,  there  was  no  injustice  in  the  mode  of  raising  the 
special  tax:  a  round  sum  was  fixed,  and  the  heads  of 
synagogues,  who  surely  ought  to  know  the  circumstances 
of  their  co-religionists,  distributed  the  burden  among  the 
different  families.  Of  late,  too,  the  amount  was  not  so 
large  as  in  former  years,  when  the  Jews  were  poorer.* 
Such  is  an  abstract  of  this  extraordinary  document. 

Some  years  later,  a  Jew  named  Sanches  attempted  to 
vote  at  an  election  in  Kingston.  The  vote  was  of  course 
refused,  and  he  petitioned  the  assembly  on  the  subject. 
Counter-petitions  poured  in  from  all  sides.  One  of  these 
recounted  all  the  real  and  supposed  transgressions  of  the 
race  ''  since  they  renounced  the  right  of  government  to 
Pontius  Pilate  in  order  to  destroy  and  put  to  the  most 
eruel  and  ignominious  death  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the 
world."t  The  very  persecutions  they  had  endured  were 
quoted  as  proofs  of  their  unfitness  for  political  rights,  t 
The  Jews  in  answer  expressed  their  hope  that  the  days  of 
persecution  had  now  terminated.  §  But  the  assembly  de- 
cided that  Jews  were  debarred  from  all  civil  and  judicial 
ftothority,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  religion  and 
constitution  of  the  island  if  the  law  was  changed.!! 

Though  now  free  from  special  taxation,  the  Jews  thought 
it  desirable,  for  many  years,  to  present  a  handsome  gift  to  a 

^  Joomalt,  voL  iiL  pp.  070-672.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 
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newly-appointed  governor.  About  two  hundred  doubloons 
was  the  amount  usually  given ;  about  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  doubloons  was  the  amount  presented  to 
a  lieutenant-governor;  and  fifty  doubloons  were  sent  to 
the  governor's  secretary.  From  Long,  who  in  the  last- 
named  capacity  had  received  the  gift,  we  learn  that  tiie 
governor's  purse  was  called  a  pie,  his  lieutenant's  a  tart, 
while  the  secretary's  portion  was  denominated  a  tartlet. 
There  were  others  beside  Jews  who  made  tartlets.  Posts 
in  the  militia  and  other  coveted  appointments  were  thus 
obtained ;  Jews,  in  their  bribes,  simply  followed  Christian 
example. 

A  few  Quakers  still  resided  in  the  colony,  but  their  nam* 
hers  were  rapidljr  decreasing.  The  last  public  reference  to 
them  is  found  m  a  law  passed  in  1782,  by  which  their 
affirmation  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  an  oath. 

If  any  other  dissenters  remained  in  the  island,  their 
meetings  were  held  in  private  houses.  No  reference  of 
any  kind  to  such  assembUes  can  be  traced  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  18th  century. 

The  slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  left  in 
heathen  darkness.  Here  and  there  some  member  of  a 
planter's  family  might  be  found  labouring  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  a  few  favoured  domestics,  but  such 
cases  were  rare.  Though  so  little  can  be  traced  of  Chris* 
tian  effort,  better  days  were  at  hand.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  century  the  missionary  spirit  was  revived  in  the  churches, 
and  Jamaica  became  a  scene  of  anxious  solicitude  to  many. 

The  Moravians  were  first  in  the  field,  and  the  West 
Indies  attracted  their  attention  at  an  early  period.  Four 
sugar  estates  in  the  parish  of  8t.  Elizabeths  belonged  to 
the  Fosters  and  Barhams,  families  honourably  known  in 
early  Moravian  history.  Through  their  influence  four 
missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1764.  They  were  located  on  the  Bogus,  a 
magnificent  estate  for  sugar  cultivation,  but  very  nn- 
healthy.  Here  they  at  once  entered  upcm  a  eareer  of 
Christian  devotedness  unsurpassed  even  in  the  rsooords 
of  Moravian  missions. 

Among  the  Mandingo  slaves  they  found  a  few  Hoham- 
medans,  who  recited  prayers  in  Arabic:  all  besidii  imrs 
sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry.    The  fear  of  Obeah  and  tho 
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pnetiee  of  Fetishe  worship  were  nniyersal.  The  slave 
gangs,  ahnost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  toiled  from  sunrise  to 
raniwt,  oftra  longer  on  moonlight  nights,  and'the  Sundays 
were  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  allotments,  or 
in  disposing  of  their  surplus  produce  in  the  markets. 
How  could  missionaries  instruct  slaves  whose  time  was  so 
folly  occupied,  and  to  whom  a  season  of  repose  was  almost 
unknown?  The  little  time  the  overseers  were  at  first 
diqKMcd  to  aUow  was  soon  refused  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  missionaries  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  those  who  wished  them  merely  to  lecture 
the  slaves  on  idleness,  deception,  and  other  such  vices,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  cheering  and  elevating  promises  of  the 
gospel. 

But  the  boundless  love  which  is  taught  by  the  Saviour's 
sacrifice  is  ever  fertile  in  expedients.  There  was  a  short 
period  every  day  when  the  slave  families  gathered  together 
to  prepare  and  eat  their  evening  meal.  Then  woidd  the 
zealous  missionaries  go  from  hut  to  hut,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  rude  block  of  wood,  often  half  blinded  by  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  the  negro  delights  to  kindle,  tell  in  simple  words 
the  wondrous  story  of  redeeming  love,  and  assure  the 
wretched  bondsmen  that  they  were  the  objects  of  Divine 
compassion.  The  tired  slaves,  when  their  supper  was  eaten, 
were  only  too  ready  to  sleep ;  but  these  woras  of  tenderness 
minted  with  their  dreams,  cheered  them  in  their  daily  toil, 
and  m  some  instances  changed  their  hearts  and  lives. 

More  might  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Moravians  had  their  influence  with  the  overseers  been 
greater;  but  too  often,  when  some  terrified  slave  entreated 
the  missionary  to  plead  on  his  behalf,  and  save  him  from  a 
threatened  punishment,  the  plea  was  disregarded,  and  the 
Btripes  were  inflicted  with  augmented  severity.  Yet  there 
were  those  whose  desire  for  instruction  was  so  great  that 
thev  would  work  on  their  grounds  during  the  Saturday 
Bight,  that  they  miffht  attend  the  Sabbath  services. 

*The  managers  of  the  Barham  estates  were  restrained 
from  the  more  open  forms  of  opposition  by  the  express  wish 
of  the  proprietors  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves.  These  were  virtually  disregarded, 
but  other  managers  could  go  to  greater  lengths.  Loud 
anurmura  were  heard,  and  when  in  1768  the  missionaries 
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pleaded  exemption  from  militia  duties,  the  legislatiire  was 

Stitioned  by  their  enemies,  but  that  body  declined  to  inter- 
re.  The  gentlemen  at  whose  request  the  misBionariea 
were  sent  out  were,  on  the  other  hand,  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  their  agents  in  the  colony,  and  sent  out  a  Mo- 
ravian to  act  as  attorney  on  the  plantations.  He  remained 
seventeen  years,  but  in  1780  he  left,  and  no  one  of  similar 
sentiments  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

During  the  first  year  of  missionary  labour  twenty-six 
slaves  were  baptised,  and  about  double  that  number  during 
the  following  year.  There  were  also  about  four  hundred 
catechumens  under  instruction,  and  as  many  more  attended 
the  public  services.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  later  ar- 
rivals at  a  field  of  missionary  enterprise  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  first  labourers  have  manifested  undue  haste  in  the 
admission  of  professed  converts  to  Christian  ordinances. 
It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  that 
civilization  and  Christianity  which  is  the  growth  of  ages  to 
estimate  aright  the  statements  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  darkness,  and  to  whom  the  most  imper- 
fect manifestations  of  Christian  life  and  love  are  exceedingly 
encouraging.  Moreover,  the  missionarjr,  long  absent  from 
his  early  home  and  all  its  sweet  Christian  associations,  is 
a^t  to  contrast  the  converts  he  has  gathered  around  him 
with  the  heathenism  they  have  forsaken,  but  by  which  they 
are  still  surrounded ;  while  those  newly  arrived  are  apt  to 
compare  the  same  people  with  the  Christians  from  miom 
they  have  lately  parted. 

To  some  extent  this  may  explain  the  fact  that  Bauch,  a 
missionary  who  arrived  at  the  close  of  1766,  was  of  opinion 
that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  exercised  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  been  baptised.  Henceforth  the  rite  was 
less  frequently  administered,  and  the  attendanoe  at  the 
religious  services  declined  in  consequence. 

For  some  years  after  the  arrival  of  Bauch  little  could  be 
reported  in  the  way  of  additions  to  the  churdi.  Tet  the 
instruction  given  was  so  practical  in  its  character  that  not 
one  member  of  the  Moravian  congregations  was  implicated 
in  the  wide-spread  rebellion  of  1760;  Other  facts  tend  to 
show  that  if  the  knowledge  of  the  early  converts  was  de- 
feetivOy  their  hearts  were  sincere  and  their  oonsoienees 
tender.  In  1764  a  most  devoted  man  named  Sohlegel  joined 
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ihe  miBsion.  The  good  seed  which  years  of  diligent  teach- 
ing had  planted  in  the  hearts  of  many  seems  to  have 
jidded  fruit.  He  infused  new  life  into  the  mission,  and  in 
1767  and  1768  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were  bap- 
tised. These  were  exceptional  years,  for  during  the  finit 
balf-centuxy  of  missionary  labour  the  number  who  received 
ihis  initiatory  rite  was  under  one  thousand. 

The  manner  in  which  these  missionary  pioneers  laboured 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  numerical  results.  Statis- 
tics rarely  disclose  the  whole  truth  on  any  subject,  none 
more  imperfectly  than  religious  statistics.  The  Moravians, 
80on  after  their  settlement,  established  five  regular  preach- 
ing stations.  They  also  preached  by  invitation  oil  several 
other  estates  than  those  to  which  they  were  specially  sent ; 
and  byjvisitation  of  the  sick,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways, 
they  sought  to  accomplish  the  great  end  of  their  mission. 
In  addition  to  their  spiritual.duties  they  had  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  temporal  necessities.  Some  few  perquisites 
were  aUowed  by  the  Fosters  and  Barhams,  but  not  enough 
to  support  them.  They  had  to  wash  their  own  clothes,  and 
I)erform  a  variety  of  other  duties  regarded  as  menial  by  the 
slaves.  After  a  few  years  they  acquired  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land,  but  more  than  half  of  it  was  a  swamp.  On 
the  best  part  they  built  a  large  house,  at  the  station  now 
called  Old  Carmel,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large 
pretEushing  hall.  They  attempted  to  cultivate  the  land,  but 
finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  toil,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  labour  of  slaves. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  Quakers  were  at 
this  time  only  beginning  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  slavery. 
The  Moravians  equally  detested  the  cruelties  which  attended 
it,  though  not  protesting  against  it  as  a  system.  The 
diaries  kept  by  the  missionaries  display  their  anxiety  to  treat 
their  slaves  with  kindness ;  if  they  wrote  of  o£fences  which 
must  be  punished,  it  is  clear  that  they  regarded  such  a 
necessity  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored.  Each  missionary 
worked  at  some  trade  or  calling,  and  so  set  an  example  of 
industrious  habits ;  and  each  was  laborious  in  teaching  those 
truths  which  were  so  precious  to  his  own  soul.* 

The  white  settlers  in  Jamaica  were  given  to  the  practice 
«  BiiohiMr*s  •«  Hirtoiy  of  Moravisn  MisskAS.**  ^ 
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of  posthnmous  charity,  but  it  appears  that  executors  and 
trustees  were  seldom  disposed  to  carry  out  their  intentioiiB. 
The  list  of  charitable  bequests  actually  appropriated  is 
strangely  disproportionate  to  those  bequeathed.  In  the 
third  volume  of  the  ''Journals  of  the  Assembly*'*  is  a 
return  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighteen  legacies 
to  churches,  the  poor,  and  for  education,  made  between 
1667  and  1786.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  even  a 
moiety  of  these  were  appropriated  to  the  proper  purpose.- 
Some  parishes  were  richly  provided  for.  In  St.  Catherines 
forty  bequests  had  been  made;  in  Port  Boyal  nearly  as 
many. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  made  available  for  edu* 
cational  purposes,  before  and  after  1786,  can  be  noted.  In 
1710  Mr.  Thomas  Manning  left  property  with  whieh  to 
endow  a  school  in  Westmoreland.  In  1788  a  law  was 
passed  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  In  addition  to 
land,  we  read  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
thirteen  negroes,  and  one  Indian  slave.  In  1780  Mr.  Peter 
Beckford  provided  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  school  in  * 
Spanish  Town;  fifteen  years  later  the  legislature  gave  a 
corporate  character  to  the  trust.  In  1786  a  bill  was  passed 
giving  effect  to  the  will  of  John  Wolmer,  a  goldsmith^  of 
Kingston,  who  died  in  1729,  and  who  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  endow  a  free  school.  Perhaps  no  trust  has  on 
the  whole  been  so  well  administered,  or  effected  so  much 
good  in  Jamaica,  as  this. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  are  almost  the  onlv  cases 
in  which  educational  trusts  were  administered  witn  even 
some  degree  of  faithfulness  and  discretion.  As  examples 
of  neglect  or  dishonesty,  many  cases  might  be  cited.  Sir 
Nicholas  Lawes  left  a  fine  dwelling-house  and  nearhr  three 
acres  of  land,  in  St.  Andrews,  for  a  free  school,  la  1696 
a  bill  was  passed  constituting  a  trust  and  granting  a  seal, 
but  no  school  was  ever  established,  and  the  property  was 
subsequently  attached  to  the  rectory.  The  history  of 
another  legacy  left  about  the  same  time,  but  never  appro* 
priated,  was  investigated  about  a  hundred  years  letter,  wnen 
it  was  found  that  principal  and  interest  amounted  to 
i>16,000y  but  not  one  ^nny  was  ever  recovered,  hk  Cla- 
rendon, public  subscription,  added .  to  a  bequest  of  Mr. 

*  VoL  iii.  TO.  411-490;  ^L  ^  ^.  479. 
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Pennuit,  led  io  the  establishment  of  a  school,  bat  which 
wu  soon  allowed  to  decay,  and  passed  out  of  existence. 
In  other  cases,  after  long  years  of  delay,  effect  was  given 
to  the  wishes  of  testators.  Martin  Busea  left  property  in 
1764;  yet  eleven  years  elapsed  before  proceedings  in 
chancery  led  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as 
Bosea's  free  school. 

Schools,  when  established,  did  little  to  meet  the  eda- 
eational  wants  of  the  colony.  The  different  endowments 
made  available  produced,  on  an  average,  £1100  per  anham, 
between  1760  and  1770,  and  only  provided  for  the  education 
of  some  forty  boys.  There  were  a  few  private  schools,  but 
their  character  was  seldom  of  a  high  order.  Every  man 
whose  means  would  allow  the  expenditure  sent  his  children 
to  England  for  education.  Contemporary  writers,  such  as 
Long,  draw  mournful  pictures  of  the  consequences  which 
in  too  many  cases  followed.  Shipwrecks  were  more  frequent 
then  than  now,  and  in  the  almost  perpetual  state  of  war 
then  prevailing,  not  a  few  were  made  captives,  or  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  pirates.  At  one  time  many  of  the  first 
families  in  the  colony  were  bereaved  by  an  explosion  at 
sea.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  men  who  made  a 
great  effort  to  send  home  their  children  found  themselves 
unable  to  continue  the  payments  for  their  education,  and 
their  unfortunate  offspring  then  experienced  the  treatment 
of  charity  children  of  a  century  ago.  Payment  did  not 
always  secure  kind  treatment,  for  school  discipline  in  those 
days  was  generally  barbarous,  and  youths  whose  parents 
were  five  thousand  miles  away  would  assuredly  suffer  most 
at  the  hand  of  petty  tyrants.  There  was  a  greater  evil,  in 
many  cases,  than  this.  Bemittances  were  often  lavish,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  West  Indian  nabobs  must  have 
every  indulgence ;  their  fancies  were  studied,  their  whims 
consulted,  and  the  seeds  of  vicious  habits  implanted. 

Oirls  were  more  frequently  retained  in  the  colony  than 
boys.  In  a  few  families  governesses  were  kept ;  in  others, 
reading  and  writing  were  taught  by  some  domestic  arranffe- 
ment,  and  itinerant  dancing  and  music-masters  supphcd 
the  accomplishments,  especially  the  former.  Those  voung 
ladies  who  did  not  acquire  the  poiou,  or  anv  of  the  nabits 
of  the  domestie  ilaves  around  them,  might  be  esteemed  as 
tetanata.  ^ 
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When  such  was  the  state  of  education^  it  is  obvious  that 
literary  pursuits  would  be  rare.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
those  who  resided  in  the  island  wrote  little  except  occa- 
sional political  pamphlets.  Two  newspapers  were  publiahed 
in  Kingston,  and  in  the  days  of  Adnural  Knowles  a  weekly 
paper,  defending  the  claims  of  Spanish  Town,  was  oom- 
menced  there.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  well- 
printed  and  creditable  journal  was  published  at  Montego 
Bay.  The  journals  of  the  council  werejprinted  in  Einge- 
ton,  those  of  the  assembly  in  Spanish  Town.  The  loeal 
papers  did  not  give  much  information ;  English  and  foreign 
news,  with  advertisements,  filled  the  greater  part  of  their 
columns.  Vestry  boards  were  private  cliques,  and  the 
legislature  was  too  tenacious  of  its  privileges  to  allow  free 
discussion  on  its  proceedings. 

A  few  literary  characters  were  connected  with  the  island. 
In  the  year  1725  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Museum,  published  his  magnificent  work  on 
Jamaica.  Though  principally  devoted  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  it  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion relative  to  its  settlement  and  early  progress,  and  also 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  Sloane 
was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  though  only 
fifteen  months  in  the  island,  he  collected  a  wonderfid 
amount  of  information. 

Another  physician — Dr.  Patrick  Brown — also  produced 
a  very  useful  work.  His  '*  Civil  and  Natural  History  ot 
Jamaica  "  describes  briefly  the  situation,  soU,  government, 
revenues,  and  trade  of  the  island.  This  is  compressed  into 
twenty-seven  folio  pa^es;  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more  are  devoted  to  its  botanical  and  zoological  produc- 
tions. There  are  nearly  fifty  well-executed  ph^,  thou^ 
hardly  equal  to  those  in  Sloane*s  volumes.  It  must  have 
passed  through  more  than  one  edition.  The  copy  used  in 
writing  these  pages  is  dated  1789.  Dr.  Brown  was  bom 
in  17^,  and  came  to  Jamaica  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  resided  in  Kingston  until  his  death,  in 
1790.  He  was  so  fond  of  this  citv  as  to  reoommend  it 
as  the  seat  of  government ;  and  to  him  in  no  small  degree 
is  to  be  attributed  the  effort  which  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Knowles  to  remove  the  public  offices  from  Spanish  Town* 
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The  writer  whose  labours  shed  most  light  on  the  history 
of  the  island  down  to  the  year  1770  is  Mr.  Edward  Long. 
His  comprehensive  volumes  were  printed  in  London,  in 
1774,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  and  illustrated  with^maps 
and  plates,  under  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  Jamaica;  or 
a  Oeneral  Survey  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  that 
Island,  with  Reflections  on  its  Situation,  Settlements,  In- 
habitants, Climate,  Products,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Govern- 
ment.** It  is  not  a  continuous  history,  but  various  matters 
relating  to  the  island  are  discussed  in  separate  books  and 
chapters.  The  description  of  the  several  parishes,  the 
account  of  the  capture  and  settlement  of  the  island,  of  its 
early  constitutional  struggles,  together  with  the  sketches 
of  manners  and  customs,  are  very  instructive. 

The  author  belonged  to  a  family  rather  celebrated  in  the 
island.  Samuel  Long  arrived  with  Cromwell's  fleet,  and 
obtained  extensive  grants  of  land :  he  first  settled  the  once 
magnificent  estate  of  Longville,  in  Clarendon.  The  his- 
torian, who  was  his  great-grandson,  was  bom  in  England, 
at  Bosilian,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1734.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Orav*8 
Inn,  he  came  to  Jamaica  in  1756,  as  secretary  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Governor  Moore.  Two  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Beckford.  In  1766  he 
was  returned  as  member  of  the  house  of  assembly,  of 
which  body  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  1768,  but  he  soon 
after  left  the  island.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1813,  he  died 
at  Arundel  Park,  Sussex.  He  wrote  other  works  besides 
his  history ;  on  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  colonies,  and  also 
contributed  to  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day. 

Peter  Pindar,  Dr.  Smollett,  and  other  literary  celebrities, 
also  resided  for  some  time  in  the  island.  To  these  men  of 
English  birth  must  be  added  one  who  was  a  native  of  the 
soil,  and  of  unmixed  negro  blood.  This  remarkable  person 
was  named  Francis  Williams,  the  son  of  John  and  Dorothy 
Williams,  free  negroes.  Of  the  parents  very  little  is 
known,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the  first 
negroes  in  Jamaica  who  were  freed  from  some  of  the  civil 
disabilities  to  which  even  free  people  of  colour  were  ex- 
posed. In  the  old  statute  books  of  the  island  may  be 
seen  the  kw  passed  in  1708  (the  first  of  its  kind),  to 
pfereni  slave  testimony  being  received  in  evidence  against 
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Manuel  Bartholomew  and  John  Williams:  tliis  accorded 
to  them  one  of  the  privileges  hitherto  confined  to  white 
people. 

Williams  soon  after  nearly  lost  the  social  status  he  thus 
acquired,  through  having  mourred  the  displeasure  of  a 
member  of  the  bouse  of  assembly.  The  latter  had  called 
him  a  "black  negro.'*  Williams,  who  it  would  appear 
was  not  original  in  his  ideas,  simply  retorted  by  calling  his 
antagonist  a  **  white  negro.**  Still,  the  retort  .was  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
learned  legislators,  by  some  of  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
revoke  the  act  of  1708,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  culprit. 
The  matter  was  at  length  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  1716 
another  act  was  passed,  conferring  the  same  privileges  on 
Dorothy  his  wife,  and  their  sons  John,  Thomas,  and 
Francis.    The  last  of  these  was  a  scholar  and  poet. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Long*s  history  is  almost 
the  only  source  of  information  relative  to  the  career  of 
Williams,  for  his  prejudices  arouse  the  suspicion  that  a 
black  man  would  not  receive  impartial  justice  at  his  hands. 
It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Montague  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  a  negro  lad,  trained  at  a  grammar  school 
and  then  at  a  university,  would  be  found  equal  in  literary 
attainments  to  a  white  man.  Francis,  who  was  a  lively, 
intelligent  lad,  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment. After. the  necessary  preliminary  training  at  an 
English  school,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  University,  and, 
having  completed  his  studies,  returned  to  Jamaica.  The 
duke,  anxious  that  his  protege  should  display  his  abilities 
to  the  best  advantage,  endeavoured  to  obtam  for  him  a 
seat  in  the  council,  but  Governor  Trelawny  strongly  op- 
posed this  project,  urging  that  the  slaves  would  not  tamely 
submit  to  bondage  if  one  of  their  own  colour  was  so 
exalted. 

Mr.  WiUiams  then  opened  a  school  in  Spanish  Town, 
where  he  imparted  a  classical  and  mathematical  education. 
The  picture  drawn  of  him  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Long  is  not 
flattering.  He  writes :  "  In  regard  to  the  general  charaeter 
of  the  man,  he  was  haughtv,  opinionated,  looked  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  on  his  fellow  blades,  entertamed 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  own  knowledge,  trei^ted  his 
parents  with  much  disdain,  and  behaved  towards  his  awn 
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ehfldren  and  slayes  with  a  severity  bordering  on  cruelty. 
He  was  fond  of  having  great  deference  paid  to  him,  and 
exacted  it  in  the  utmost  de^ee  from  the  negroes  abont 
him.  He  affected  a  singulanty  of  dress  and  a  pajrtionlarly 
grave  cast  of  countenance,  to  impart  an  idea  of  his  wisdom 
and  learning ;  and  to  second  this  view,  he  wore  in  common 
m  huge  wig,  which  made  a  very  venerable  figure.**  * 

If,  however,  Williams  looked  with  contempt  on  the  blacks, 
he  had  eveix  less  regard  for  a  mulatto.  His  argument  was 
thus  stated :  ''  A  simple  white  or  a  simple  black  complexion 
IB  respectively  perfect ;  but  a  mulatto,  being  a^  heteroge- 
neous medley  of  both,  is  imperfect — ergo,  inferior."  Yet 
he  was  fond  of  saying,  "  Show  me  a  negro,  and  I  will  show 
jou  a  thief."  He  was  anxious  to  prove  that  he  had  a  white 
man's  feelings  though  his  skin  was  black:  hence  the  line — 

**  Candida  quod  nigra  corpora  pella  geri$,** 

In  estimating  (so  far  as  imperfect  information  will  per- 
mit) the  chararter  of  this  man,  the  prejudices  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
race  to  which  he  belonged  was  then  almost  universally 
desjpised,  and  the  temptation  to  curry  favour  with  the 
whites  by  denouncing  the  negroes  was  too  great  for  him 
to  resist.  He  was  simply  tolerated,  and  even  if  he  had 
possessed  that  nobility  of  character  which  constitutes  the 
patriot,  by  making  him  willing  to  suffer  for  a  proscribed 

E)ple  or  cause,  his  career  would  soon  have  been  cut  short, 
s  disposition,  too,  was  soured  by  the  contemptuous  way  in 
which  his  abilities  were  spoken  of,  even  by  men  removed 
from  the  influence  of  colonial  prejudices,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him.  Self 
assertion  may  have  seemed  to  him  the  only  way  by  which  to 
meet  the  unfair  depreciation  of  his  real  ability.  Compared 
with  his  own  race,  he  was  unmeasurably  the  intellectual 
superior  of  any  who  then  lived  in  the  island.  Hume,  the 
historian,  wrote  disparaginglv  of  his  attainments,  but  he 
was  not  personally  acauainted  with  him,  or  he  would  hardly 
have  said, ''  It  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  very  slender  ac- 
oomplishments,  like  a  parrot  who  speaks  a  few  words 
plainly.** 
Mr.  Long  has  preserved  a  poem  he  presented  to  Governor 
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Haldane  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony.  In  examining  it» 
it  Aoold  be  remembered  that  extravag^ant  panegrrie  was 
one  of  the  yices  of  the  age.  It  is  copied  entireirom  the 
pagee  of  Long. 

Iniegemmo  et  Fortissimo 

Viro 

Georgio  Haldano,  Annigero, 

Insnln  Jamaioensis  Gubemaiori ; 

Goi,  omnes  monim«  Tiriaiimiqae  dotes  bellioanmit 

In  enmalum  aooesseronty 

Garmeii* 

Dbniqub  Tentorom  fatis  volentibus  annum 

Guncta  per  extensnm  Ista  yidenda  diem, 
Exonssis  adsont  coris,  sab  imagine  clar& 

Felices  popnli,  tenraqne  lege  virens. 
Te  duce  qua  faerant  malesnada  mente  peraeta 

Irrita,  conspectn  non  reditnra  tno. 
Ergo  omnes  populos,  neo  non  plebeonla  oarnet 

UoMorom  collo  te  relegasse  Jngnm, 
Et  mala,  qua  diris  quondam  omoiatibns  insont 

InBula  passa  fait ;  condolaisset  onus. 
Ki  viotrix  taa  Marts  manns  prias  inolyta,  nostria 

Sponte  rainosis  rebns  adesse  velit. 
Optmius  es  servus  Begi  senrire  Briianno 

Dam  gaadet  genio  Scotiea  terra  tno : 
Optimas  heroam  popali  folcire  ruinam ; 

Insala  dam  superest  ipse  saperstes  eris. 
Viotorem  agnosoet  te  Otuidaloupa  saorum 

Despioiet  merito  dirata  castra  daonm. 
Aorea  vexillis  flebit  jactantibas  IrU, 

Gamqae  sais  popiUis,  oppida  viota  gemet. 
Grede,  meam  non  est,  vir  Marii  eare.l    Minsrra 

Denegat  ^thiopi  bella  sonars  daotmi. 
Goncilio,  caneret  te  Baohananas  et  armis, 

Garmine  Peleida  scriberet  ille  parem. 
nie  poeta,  deoas  patria  taa  facta  referre 

Dignior  altisono  vixqae  Marone  minor. 
Flammiferos  agitante  saos  sab  sole  jugeUeM 

Vivimas ;  elo^aiam  deficit  omne  fards. 
Hoc  demam  accipias,  malti  fdligine  fasam 

Gre  sonataro,  non  cute,  oorde  valet. 
PoUenti  stabilita  manu.  Dens  almas,  eandem 

Gnmigenis  animam,  nil  prohibente  dedit. 
Ipsa  colons  egsns  virtos,  pradentia ;  honesto 

Nollns  inest  animo,  aaUas  in  arte  color. 
Gar  timeas,  qoamyis,  dabitetne  nigerrima  eeliam 

CoMOTM  oeoidmit  seandera  Mu§a  domnm  f 
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Yade  nhiUtiim,  nee  rit  tiU  emxum  padoris* 

Candida  quod  nigra  corpora  felle  ger%$, ' 
InftegritM  monxm  Mamrum  magu  ornkl,  el  ardor 

Ingeiiii,  el  doeio  duleii  in  ore  decor; 
Hn]ie«  mifi  cor  capienif  patruB  Tiriatia  amocqiiey 

Bxfanil  e  aoeiiav  eoiiapiBiiiimqQe  faetl. 
Inaiila  me  geirailt  oeleoree  aluere  Britanni, 

iBiiilat  le  ialro  noo  ddlilara  patre, 
Boe  pveeor ;  o  noUo  videanl  le  ibie,  regenlcm 

VloMBlei  popvloiy  tafAv  Deiqne  loena  I  * 

FiAMonous  WnxiAin. 
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of  Uda  poMB  will  be  fMmd  in  Iha  Appendix. 


PERIOD    IV. 

From   tJie    commencement    of    tJie   AntuSlavery 

Struggle  to  Emancipation. 

CHAPTER  I. 

mSTORIOAL  ByENTS. 

Thb  exultation  of  the  colonists  at  the  viotory  of  Lord 
Bodney  was  somewhat  abated  when  the  heavy  taxation, 
rendered  necessary  by  martial  law,  was  announced :  some 
consolation  was,  however,  found  in  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  sugar  and  rum.  Considerable  accessions  were  also 
made  to  the  material  strength  of  the  colony  by  the  intro- 
duction of  emigrants  from  Honduras  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  January,  1788,  a  large  convoy  arrived 
from  Charleston  with  sixteen  hundred  troops,  four  hundred 
white  families,  and  four  thousand  five  hunored  slaves.* 

A  considerable  number  of  these  persons  settled  in 
Kingston,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  business  as  to  eall 
forth  loud  complaints  at  their  exemption  from  taxation  for 
a  term  of  years.  Others,  however,  were  i>oor,  and  some 
thousands  of  pounds  were  contributed,  by  private  sub- 
scription and  parochial  funds,  for  their  support.  Others 
again  became  planters,  and  were  exposed  to  the  same 
misfortunes  as  attended  large  bodies  of  white  emigrants  in 
former  days.  A  list  is  stiU  in  existence  of  188  heads  of 
families  to  whom  grants  of  land  were  made  in  St.  Elisa- 
beths. This  land  was  little  better  than  morass,  SAd  a 
claim  for  the  payment  of  £4696,  by  the  gentleman  who 
surveyed  the  spot  and  apportioned  it,  led  to  an  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  assembly,  when  it  was  stated  in 
evidence  that  none  but  amphibious  creatures,  saeh  as  fishaa, 

*  Soothey's  •«  History,**  ^oL  iL  p.  MO. 
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frogs,  and  ''  Dntchmen/*  could  live  there.  One  i>oor  gentle- 
man,  named  Frogge,  said  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  and 
buried  most  of  his  family,  and  that  his  case  was  only  one 
ct  many.* 

Next  year  (General  Campbell  relinquished  the  govern- 
ment.  He  appears  to  have  gained  the  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  for  while  diligent  in  preparing 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony  at  a  most  dangerous- crisis,  he 
had  not  neglected  the  other  duties  of  a  governor.  A  service 
of  plate,  viuued  at  £1000  sterling,  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
assemblv.  During  his  administration  the  long  disputed 
right  of  cutting  logwood  and  mahogany  at  Belize  was 
conceded  by  Spain. 

Brigadier-General  Clark  succeeded  to  the  government. 
The  ftrst  years  of  his  residence  were  marked  by  a  succession 
of  hurricanes,  the  last  by  bountiful  crops.  The  storms 
were  on  the  80th  of  July,  1784,  27th  of  August,  1785,  and 
20th  of  October,  1786.  The  first  was  the  most  destructive. 
Every  vessel  in  Kingston  harbour  was  either  sunk,  driven 
ashore,  or  dismasted.  The  barracks  at  Up  Park  Camp  and 
the  workhouse  were  blown  down.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  two  shocks  of  earthquake  added  to  the  general  alarm. 

In  these  days  of  free  trade,  when  the  necessities  of  one 
country  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the  abundance  of 
another,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  thousands  of  slaves 
should  at  this  time  have  perished,  and  many, of  all  classes 
have  suffered  considerable  privations,  in  consequence  of  the 
commercial  regulations  of  the  parent  state.  The  famine 
which  followed  the  hurricanes  of  1780  and  1781  was 
partly  owing  to  the  war  of  independence.  But  now,  though 
peace  had  been  proclaimed,  the  trade  with  the  States  was 
restricted  by  the  imperial  government.  On  the  2nd  of 
July,  1788,  an  order  in  council  was  promulgated,  and  for 
some  time  annually  renewed,  limiting  the  importation  of 
American  lumber,  grain,  live  stock,  &c.,  into  the  West 
Indies,  to  British  ships;  while  salt  beef,  pork,  and  fish 
were  entirely  prohibited. 

b  1784  nearly  every  island  sent  remonstrances  and 
petitions  to  the  British  parliament,  showing  how  dependent 
they  were  on  America  for  supplies.  The  legislature  of 
Jamaica  declared  that  free  trade  with  America  was  abi^ 
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lately  necessary  to  *' afford  a  chance  of  carrying  on  cor 
estates,  or  of  supplying  our  families  with  bread.  We 
claim  it  (said  they)  as  the  birthright  of  every  member  of 
the  empire  ;  we  demand  it  as  one  ol  the  gifts  of  nature,  to 
enable  us  to  avert  impending  ruin.**  These  gentlemen  were 
not  free  traders  in  respect  to  sugar,  coffee,  and  mm ;  and 
they  were  told  that  their  request  could  not  be  granted 
without  material  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  very  jubilant,  declaring  that  they  could  supply 
all  the  sugar  islands  needed;  and  if  prices  were  high,  the 
planters,  who  were  *'  wallowing  in  weidth,'*  could  afford  to 
pay  them. 

August,  1784,  l^owever,  saw  Jamaica  on  the  brink  of 
famine.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  was  vested  with  some  discretionary  powers 
for  such  an  emergency,  issued  a  proclamation,  with  tlie 
advice  of  the  council,  permitting  the  importation  of  pro- 
visions, in  foreign  bottoms,  for  four  months.  This  period 
was,  soon  after,  extended  for  two  months  longer.  The 
planters  paid  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  com 
and  other  ground  provisions,  which  were,  providentiaUy, 
harvested  before  the  storm  of  1785  again  spread  desolation 
over  the  land.  After  this  new  calamity.  General  Clark 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  provisions  to  other  suffering 
colonies,  but,  under  pressure  from  home,  refused  again  to 
open  the  ports  to  American  ships.  All  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  there  was  much  scarcity,  but  tiie 
cUmax  of  misery  seemed  to  be  reached  when  the  storm  6[ 
1786  burst  upon  the  land. 

Good  resulted  from  these  visitations.  Far  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  yams,  cocoas,  and  sneh 
provisions  as,  unlike  the  plantain,  are  not  readily  destroyed 
by  storms ;  but  the  West  Indies  must  ever  be,  to  some 
extent,  as  dependent  on  temperate  climes  for  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  such  countries  are  on  tropie  climes 
for  many  luxuries.  1787  was  a  year  of  anxiety,  but  the 
average  sugar  crops  of  the  three  next  years  exceeded 
ninety  thousand  hogsheads.  The  coffee  crops  were  far  in 
excess  of  all  former  years,  though  inferior  to  what  tiket 
subsequently  reached.  From  this  time  the  wmiderfiu 
loerease  in  the  production  of  that  staple  may  be  dated. 
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In  Deeember,  1784,  the  assembly  prayed  that  General 
Clark  mi^t  be  confirmed  in  the  government  of  the  island. 
He  aceoNrdingly  remained  six  years  longer,  and  had  cause  to 
r^oice  in  an  immunity  from  those  legislative  contests  by 
which  others  had  and  have  since  been  tried.  Only  two 
events  of  this  character  occurred.  In  1786  a  Mr.  Eenreys 
brought  serious  charges  reflecting  on  the  governor's  con- 
duet  as  chancellor :  he  included  the  judges,  the  provost- 
marshal,  and  the  clerk  of  court  in  his  complaints ;  but  the 
assembly,  after  a  patient  investigation,  declared  all  the 
eharges  entirely  groundless.  Three  years  later  the  council 
and  assembly  again  quarrelled  on  the  old  question  of 

Erivileges.  The  former  body  sought  to  amend  the  poll-tax 
ill.  This,  being  a  money  bill,  the  assembly  denied  their 
light  to  do.  The  governor  interposed  by  an  adjournment 
of  the  house ;  but  ^th  parties  bemg  obstinate,  a  dissolution 
iras  the  only  course  open  for  the  adoption  of  the  governor, 
irho  courteously  informed  the  legislature  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  embarrass  his  successor,  who  had  then  been 
appointed.* 

In  1790  the  Earl  of  Effingham  arrived  in  the  colony  as 
governor.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  but  as  a  civil  adminis- 
trator soon  obtained  a  very  enviable  degree  of  respect  and 
confidence.  Ileserved  in  manner,  he  was  calm  and  prudent 
in  council,  and  determined  in  action.  His  stay  was,  how- 
ever, short.  The  countess  was  first  seized  bv  a  severe 
illness.  A  voyage  in  one  of  the  cruisers  failed  to  restore 
her  health,  for  she  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  her 
remains  were  brought  back  to  the  island  for  interment. 
On  the  19th  of  November  the  earl  also  died.  In  each  case 
the  legislature  decreed  a  public  funeral,  no  expense  was 
spared,  nor  was  any  mark  of  respect  wanting.  £1000  was 
also  voted  for  a  monument  in  Spanish  Town  cathedral.  A 
bill  had  subsequently  to  be  passed  to  indemnify  the  rector 
for  allowing  the  bodies  to  be  interred  within  the  walls  of 
the  sacred  edifice. 

Two  events  were  now  seriously  enga^g  the  attention  of 
the  colonists :  the  revolution  in  Hayti  and  the  agitation 
in  England  respecting  the  slave  trade.  The  year  1789 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  *  There 
were   many   republicans   in  Hayti,   and  forgetting  vtiie 
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volcano  on  which  they  liyed,  they  freely  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  crv  for  hnman  freedom.  Hen  of  Afriean 
race  heard  of  this  declaration  of  hnman  rights,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  realised  its  significance  than  they  also 
declared  that  freedom  was  their  oirthright.  Except  so  fSar 
as  the  reyolt  in  Hayti  affected  Jamaica,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  record  its  progress.  The  sad  baptism  of  blood,  the 
cmelty  and  self-sacrifice,  the  patriotism  and  savagery  so 
strangely  blended  in  Hayti,  belongs  not  to  the  history  of 
this  colony. 

It  is  more  important  to  record  the  leading  events  of  that 
social  revolution  by  which  freedom  was  ultimately  secured 
for  the  bondsmen  here;  for  though  it  gave  birth  to  no  sueh 
characters  as  Touissant  la  Overture,  Ghristophd,  Petion, 
Gefirard,  and  others,  it  has  at  least  preserved  us  from  the 
domination  of  such  odious  characters  as  Soulouque. 

In  styling  the  period  under  review  that  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  it  is  admitted  that  the  term  is  only  approximately 
correct.  That  struggle  really  commenced  a  generation  before. 
Thoughts  that  afterwards  possessed  the  minds  of  millions, 
had  at  even  an  earlier  period  found  utterance.  ^  Baxter, 
the  nonconforming  divine,  in  his  "Christian  Directory,*' 
printed  eighteeen  years  after  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  had 
written :  "  They  who  go  out  as  pirates  and  take  away  poor 
Africans,  and  make  them  slaves  and  sell  them,  are  the 
worst  of  robbers,  and  ought  to  be  considered  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind ;  and  they  who  buy  them  and  make  use 
of  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  are  fitter  to  be  called  demons 
than  Christians.**  Still  earlier.  Pope  Leo  X«  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  protested  against  slavery.  The  former  said 
that  "  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  nature  itself, 
cried  out  against  slavery  ;**  while  the  British  queen  stiffina- 
tised  the  kidnapping  of  negroes  "as  a  detestable  act,  wniek 
would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  under* 
takers.** 

The  legal  question  of  man*s  right  to  propertjr  in  his  fellow- 
man  was  first  judicially  raised  in  England  m  the  days  of 
William  and  Mary.  Chief  Justice  Holt  then  dedded  that 
a  negro  coming  to  England  was  free:  for  "one  may  be  a 
villejrn  in  England,  but  not  a  slave/'*  Unhappily  this 
decision  was  suffered  to  fiJl  into  abeyance.    Men  £d  noi 
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then  think  Bofficiently  of  rights  other  than  their  own,  still 
less  coold  they  see  the  logical  deduction  that  might  be 
draim  from  snch  a  decision.  It  was  nearly  a  century 
before  men  said :  "  We  have  no  slayes  at  home ;  then  why 
abroad?"  The  decision  of  Holt  was  called  into  question 
about  forty  years  after  he  uttered  it.  In  1729,  the  opinion 
of  Attomey-Oenend  Tork  and  Solicitor-General  Talbot  was 
obtained  by  some  interested  parties.  They  said  it  was  a 
mistake  "  that  slaves  became  free  by  their  being  in  Eng- 
land, or  by  being  baptised.**  This  opinion  was  not  con- 
sidered final,  and  three  years,  and  again  ten  ^ears  later, 
Terdicts  contrary  to  it  were  given.  Mo  public  mterest  was 
displayed,  and  soon  after  there  were  as  many  negro  slaves 
in  London  and  the  larger  seaport  towns  as.  in  many  of 
the  less  important  West  Indian  islands.  Advertisements 
respecting  them  appeared  in  English  papers,  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  so  familiar  in  slave  colonies.  For  example. 
On  the  16th  of  May,  1768,  the  well-known  Jamaica  name 
of  Beckford  appears  in  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
**  Daily  Advertiser  :**  his  negro  boy  had  absconded.  Next 
^ear,  April  18th,  the  "  Gazetteer  **  announced  a  sale  at  an 
mn  in  Holbom,  of  "A  chestnut  gelding,  and  a  well-made, 
good-tempered  black  boy.** 

In  1754  the  Quakers  in  America  issued  their  first  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  system,  and  shortly  after,  with 
their  accustomed  consistencv,  Uberated  their  slaves ;  Mr. 
Anthony  Benezct,  of  Philaaelphia,  becoming  an  earnest 
champion  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  1765  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe's  efforts  in  the  same  direction  commenced.  He 
providentially  became  acquainted  with  a  negro  named 
Jonathan  Strong,  who  had  been  beaten  on  the  head  with  a 
pistol  by  his  master.  As  a  serious  illness  resulted,  he  was 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  When  the 
poor  fellow  had  regained  his  health  a  situation  was  obtained 
for  him,  in  which  he  remained  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  he  was  seen  by  his  old  master,  who  at 
once  claimed  him.  Mr.  Sharpe  heard  of  it,  and  instantly 
brought  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  by  means  of  a  writ  of 
hahtoM  eoTpui.  By  this  time  his  master  had  sold  him  for 
jE80  to  a  Mr.  James  Kerr,  of  Jamaica,  and  the  biU  of  sale 
was  produced  in  court.  The  lord  mayor  refused  to  reoog- 
niM  the  elaim,  and  an  attempt  to  carry  Strong  on  board  a 
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Bhip  bound  for  Jamaica  having  been  frastrated,  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  agamst  Mr.  Sharpe  for  robbing 
Lisle  (the  original  owner)  of  a  negro  slave.  This  sait,  for 
prudential  reasons,  was  soon  dropped. 

Two  other  bondsmen,  Hylas  and  Lewis,  next  benefited 
by  Mr.  Sharpens  philanthropy.  The  latter  had  actoally  been 
bound,  gagged,  and  conyeyed  on  board  a  vessel  which  lay 
in  the  Downs,  ready  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  when  the  officer 
boarded  her,  armed  with  the  writ  of  habea$  corpu$  proonred 
by  Mr.  Sharpe.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1772,  the  qnestion  as 
to  whether  slavery  could  exist  in  England  was  set  at  rest. 
The  case  was  that  of  Somerset.  The  first  volome  of  the 
life  of  Granville  Sharpe  records  the  details  of  the  memorable 
trial.  This  man,  like  Lewis,  had  also  been  taken  from  a 
vessel  about  to  bear  him  back  to  slavery  in  Jamaica.  Lord 
Mansfield,  assisted  by  other  learned  judges,  presided  at  the 
trial,  and  after  a  protracted  hearing  the  chief  lostice  pro- 
nounced the  decision  which  set  the  man  at  liberty,  and 
clearly  established  the  axiom  proposed  by  one  of  the  ooonsel, 
Serjeant  Davy,  that  "  As  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on 
English  ground  he  becomes  free.**  The  first  grand  point 
was  settled,  the  next  was  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
'  Four  years  later,  Mr.  Hartly,  member  of  parliament  for 
Hull,  and  a  sou  of  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  made  a 
motion  that  "  The  slave  trade  was  contnury  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  to  the  rights  of  men.**  Sir  George  Saville  seconded 
the  motion,  but  it  was  not  supported.  Different  states  in 
America  sent  petitions  and  remonstrances  on  the  subject, 
and  in  England  thoughtful  men  sought  to  awaken  the 
national  conscience.  It  will  be  remarked  how  prominently 
Jamaica  was  brought  forward  in  the  trials  already  noted, 
and  in  1781  a  fearful  tragedy  occurred  off  its  coasts  which 
could  not  fail  to  leave  lasting  impressions  of  the  iniqoity 
connected  with  the  slave  trade.  A  vessel  called  the  Zcmq 
left  Africa  on  the  6th  of  September  with  four  hundred  and 
forty  slaves  on  board,  bound  for  Jamaica.  By  the  29th  of 
November  she  had  lost  sixty  slaves  by  death,  and  a  veiy 
large  number  of  the  survivors  were  sick,  and  not  likely  to 
live.  On  this  day  the  captain  spoke  to  the  mate,  and 
pointed  out  that,  if  the  sick  slaves  died  a  natural  death, 
the  loss  would  fall  on  the  owners,  but  if  thqr  were  thrown 
overboard  the  loss  wo\)ld  \m  that  of  the  miderwriien. 
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Want  of  water,  and  the  comparative  humanity  of  putting 
•a  end  to  the  misery  of  the  "  poor  sick  wretches/*  were 
reasons  assigned  for  this  step. 

The  mate,  who  afterwards  gave  his  consent  to  the  mur- 
derous deed,  at  first  pleaded  that  no  one  had  then  been 
placed  upon  a  short  allowance  of  water,  and  in  point  of 
fact  Jamaica  had  been  sighted  two  days  before ;  but  the 
eaptain,  asserting  that  he  believed  it  to  be  Hayti,  went  to 
leeward.  That  evening  fifty-four  negroes  were  cast  into 
the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  December  forty-two  more  shared 
the  same  fate,  though  there  was  still  some  of  the  old  supply 
of  water  on  board,  and  heavy  rain  had  that  day  fallen, 
affording  eleven  days  of  full  allowance  for  all  on  board. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  Jamaica  being  only  two  to  three 
leases  distant,  twenty-six  more  were  thrown  overboard, 
while  ten  others,  driven  to  desperation  by  what  they  saw, 
leaped  over  and  were  drowned.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  were  thus  disposed  of.* 

The  owners  claimed  £80  for  each  slave  from  the  under- 
writers. The  claim  was  disputed,  but  after  a  trial  the  ver- 
dict was  given  in  favour  of  the  owners.  When  a  prosecution 
for  murder  was  not  unnaturally  suggested  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
it  was  spoken  of  as  ''  madness ;  the  blacks  were  property.*' 

While  these  and  other  disclosures  were  producing  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Ramsey,  who  had  resided 
for  some  years  m  St.  Eitts,  published  a  work  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Mr.  Thomas  Glarkson 
also  wrote  an  ''  Essay  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Human 
Species  ;**  and  in  1787  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
slave  Trade  was  formed.  On  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  an- 
ticipating the  action  of  the  abolitionists,  moved  for  a  par- 
liamentary committee  to  inquire  into  the  actual  character 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  cautiously  refrained  from  any  ex- 
pression of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subiect.  Many  were 
much  displeased  at  this  tame  method  of  procedure,  and 
Sir  T^^lliam  Dolben  introduced  and  carried  a  measure  cal- 
enlated  at  once  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  traffic,  so  far 
u  they  arose  from  overcrowding. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforoe  moved  a  series  of  twelve  resolu- 

^  AbottI  this  time  it  was  lUiad  in  JamAio*  thai  the  deaihs  among 
aegroes,  alUr  airiTingin  harbour  bat  befm  dislribaiion,  wort  At*  par 
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tionB  bearing  on  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  bnt  immediate 
snccess  was  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  cj^f^ 
sition  he  had  to  endure.  The  slaves  in  the  British  nest 
Indies  were  estimated  at  450,000,  and  valned  at  £60  a  piece, 
while  the  value  of  property  of  all  sorts  was  put  down  at 
seventv  millions.  The  West  Indian  interest  was  rerj 
powerful  in  those  days. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  any  farther  impor* 
tation  of  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  In  depicting  the 
horrors  of  the  traffic,  he  also  pointed  out  the  fearful 
penalty  paid  by  those  directly  engaged  in  it.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  British  seamen  had 
died  in  one  year,  or  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  those 
employed.  He  closed  a  powerful  speech  oy  obsenong  that 
''it  became  Great  Britam  to  be  loremost  in  this  work. 
One  half  of  this  guilty  traffic  (he  observed)  has  been  oon* 
ducted  by  her  subjects ;  and  as  we  have  been  great  in 
crime,  let  us  be  early  in  repentance.  •  .  •  Let  it  not 
appear  that  our  superior  power  has  been  employed  to 
oppress  our  fellow  creatures,  and  our  superior  hght  to 
darken  the  creation  of  our  God.**  Though  both  Fox  and  Pitt 
supported  the  motion,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy* 
five  in  a  house  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  members. 

The  professed  s^pathy  of  Mr.  Glarkson  and  some 
other  leading  abolitionists  with  the  French  revolntionaxy 
party,  taken  in  connection  with  the  events  transpiring  in 
Hayti,  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  cause  of  freedom. 
William  lY.,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  slaveholding  interest,  and  as  he  had  been  in 
Jamaica,  his  opinions  had  great  weight;  nor  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  ungrateful  to  their  royal  patron. 
Addresses  had  been  present^  to  him,  together  with  a  star 
set  in  diamonds.*  Some  years  later  the  assembly  voted  - 
him  a  service  of  plate  worth  three  thousand  guineas.! 

But  royal  favour  and  personal  interests  were  alike 
unable  to  check  the  growth  of  public  opimon.  The 
evidence  laid  before  parliament  was  abridged  and  widefy 
circulated.  Mr.  Glarkson  traversed  the  oonntrv,  addressing 
public  meetings,  and  at  one  time  no  less  wan  800,000 
persons  abstained  from  the  use  of  sugar,  beeanse  it  waa 

<*  Joornsls,  ToL  viiL  p.  iee.  f  Ibid.,  voL  i.  pu  686b       « 
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the  produce  of  slave  labour.  Five  hundred  and  seventeen 
petitions  were  in  one  year  sent  to  parliament  by  aboli- 
tionists, and  among  these  were  petitions  from  the  city 
of  London  and  other  corporate  bodies.  Each  year  brought 
greater  prospects  of  success. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Pitt  died,  and  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox 
being  called  to  the  cabinet,  at  once  espoused  the  cause 
they  laA  supported  in  opposition.  Fox  was  in  earnest : 
on  his  deathbed,  soon  after,  he  spoke  of  "  peace  with  Europe 
and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  **  as  two  things  he 
earnestly  desired.*  The  surviving  ministers  were  equally 
sealous.  In  1807,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  a  measure 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  providing  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Many  thought  that  to  Wilberforce 
should  have  been  assigned  the  honour  of  thus  completing 
the  work ;  but  he  shared  the  fate  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction belonging  to  all  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Pioneers  in  the  race  of  social  progress  must  ever  expect 
long  years  of  misrepresentation  and  opposition;  then  at 
length  others  find  that  it  will  be  to  their  honour  to  take 
up  the  work  and  achieve  the  crowning  triumph.  Posterity 
vnll,  however,  do  justice.  Grenville  is  remembered  by  few, 
vhile  the  names  of  Glarkson  and  Wilberforce  are  house- 
hold words.  Not  the  men  who  completed  Solomon's 
glorious  temple,  but  those  who  conmienced  the  work  in  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  are  commemorated  in  sacred  song. 
"In  those  days  a  man  was  famous  who  liiced  up  axes 
against  the  thick  trees." 

When  Lord  Grenville*s  measure  was  before  the  house, 
counsel  for  four  days  argued  the  case  of  the  West  Indian 

Elanters.  (hie  of  the  most  memorable  debates  in  English 
istory  followed,  but  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  against  thirty-six.  In  the  Commons  the 
majority  was  even  more  overwhelming.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  the  royal  assent  was  given,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
the  ministry  retired  from  office.  It  was  now -decreed  that 
no  vessel  should  dear  out  of  any  British  port  for  slaves 
after  the  Ist  of  May,  and  that  no  slave  could  be  landed  in 
the  colonies  after  the  1st  of  March,  1808.t 

«  CbxkKm*!  **  Abolition  of  Um  SUTe  Trade,**  rol.  iL  p.  507. 
f  Una.;  **Uw%%  of  OnuiTiDe  Shaipe  and  Wilbeiibm;*'  Bandin«I*i 
•  Aooont  dftlM  Tiade  in  SkTw  fiom  Afrioa,**  Ac 
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Though  these  proceedings  were  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  colonists,  they  did  not  altogether  overlook  {he 
necessity  of  some  measures  by  which  the  condition  61 
the  slave  population  could  be  improved.  In  November, 
1788,  an  elaborate  re^rt  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
assembly  by  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  statements  whidi  had 
been  made  in  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  slave  tradd 
and  the  treatment  of  slaves.  The  report  which  was 
•  adopted  and  forwarded  to  England  laid  great  stress  on  the 
ameliorating  measures  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
adopted.  In  1781  a  law  was  passed  inflicting  a  heavy 
penaltv  on  any  one  who  mutilated  his  slave,  or  who 
flogged  or  mutilated  the  slave  of  another.  Li  1787  a 
consolidated  slave  law  was  passed,  and  in  1792  another, 
which  contained  some  further  modifications,  and  which 
may  be  seen  in  Edwards'  ''  History  of  the  West  Indies/' 
So  long  as  slave  evidence  was  not  received  against  a  white 
man,  these  laws  could  do  little  real  good  ;  and  cruel  flog- 
gings and  horrid  mutilations  could  still  be  inflicted  by 
the  slave  courts  of  the  colony. 

Bad  as  these  things  were,  those  who  ordered  their  in- 
fliction pleaded  they  were  not  so  severe  as  were  inflicted  on 
British  soldiers.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  remarks  on 
'*  Military  Law,'*  writing  of  the  close  of  this  oentnry, 
observes,  that  he  had  seen  six  hundred  to  one  thousand 
lashes  inflicted  on  the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court- 
martial.  Slave  courts  ordered  two  or  three  up  to  a  dosen 
or  thirteen  whippings,  but  thirty-nine  or  fifty  lashes  was 
the  extent  of  each  at  one  time. 

The  laws  limited  an  overseer  to  one  punishment  for  an 
offence,  and  that  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes;  bat 
this  was  often  a  dead  letter.  Who  was  to  say  how  many 
stripes  were  inflicted  if  no  white  person  vras  present  to  give 
.  evidence  except  the  one  who  ordered  the  panishmentf 
So  far  as  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  eon- 
cemed,  it  was  assumed,  as  some  safegiuirdp  that  the 
doctor  in  attendance  had  to  report  annually  the  inoreaae 
or  decrease  among  the  negroes;  but  he  was  the  paid 
oflScer  of  the  estate,  not  of  the  government. 

The  returns  of  death  punishments  were  favourable  in  eom^ 
parison  with  those  at  the  same  period  in  Wngland,    Hmm 
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were  from  220,000  to  240,000  Blaves  in  the  island  in  the 
year  1785 ;  bat  it  appears  that  from  the  Ist  of  January, 
1784,  to  the  80th  of  September,  1788,  only  fifty-two 
ezeeotions  had  taken  place,  rather  more  than  eleven  a 
year.  Paring  foor  years,  from  1792  to  1796,  ninety-three 
slayes  were  transported,  the  owners  being  paid  theur  com- 
puted Talae. 

General  Adam  T^^lliamson  sacceeded  the  Earl  of  Ef- 
fingham in  the  duties  of  government.  His  name  is 
ehiefly  associated  with  the  revolutionary  war  in  Hayti,  and 
in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  that  island.  He  was  soon 
embarrassed  by  proceedings  in  the  assembly. 

In  September,  1791,  two  gentlemen  arrived  as  com- 
missioners from  Hayti,  soliciting  aid.  Three  or  four  vessels 
of  war  were  sent  to  assist  the  terror-stricken  white  in- 
habitants, but  troops  and  money  were  also  asked  for.  A 
loan  of  £180,000  was  solicited,  for  which  the  plantations 
in  the  island  and  the  duties  on  exports  were  offered  as 
security.  At  first  the  assembly,  to  whom  the  proposal 
was  made,  declared  that  it  could  not  pledge  the  public 
credit  for  such  a  purpose.  A  few  days  later  this  Ime  of 
policy  was  abandoned,  and  a  clause  inserted  in  the  poll- 
tax  bill  empowering  the  receiver-general  to  issue  certifi- 
cates for  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  required.  This  was 
objected  to  by  the  council  as  an  appropriation  of  money 
not  justified  by  any  powers  possessed  by  the  legislature. 
The  assembly  retorted  by  declaring  the  action  of  the 
council  to  be  ''  officious,  indecent,  assuming,  and  irregu- 
lar ;**  it  adhered  to  its  resolution,  and  in  consequence  the 
upper  chamber  rejected  the  bill. 

A  brief  prorogation  followed,  and  when  General  William- 
son convened  the  legislature  once  more,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  a  way  which  was  regarded  as  a  censure  on  the 
assembly.  The  offended  legislators  agreed  to  thirteen 
resolutions,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  right  of  the  . 
eooncil  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  appropriation  of 
pnblio  money  was  denied,  and  astonishment  and  grief 
expressed  that  the  lieutenant-governor  should  have  sus- 
tamed  them  by  his  opinion.  An  address  to  the  king 
followed,  in^  which  his  majesty  was  told  that  the  onion 
of  the  fdnctions  of  a  privy  and  an  executive  council  in  one 
bod^  was  prodnotivo  cf  great  inoonvenienoe,  and  the  nevei^ 
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failing  source  of  discord  and  distrust  between  {hat  house 
and  the  king's  representative.*  Fortunately  the  com- 
missioners  declined  to  accept  the  £10,000  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  raise,  as  altogether  inadequate,  but  the  Eingeton 
merchants  gave  them  credit  to  a  very  considerable  amount. 

About  this  time  it' was  felt  that  the  troops  in  the  island, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  men,  were  inadequate  to 
its  defence  at  such  an  emergency.  The  home  goyemment 
was  accordingly  requested  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
several  regiments  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
men,  and  to  send  out  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry.  The 
usual  island  subsistence  was  promised,  together  with  the 
requisite  barrack  accommodation,  and  the  estimates  for 
military  expenditure  were  raised  from  about  £40,000  to 
£70,000  for  1792.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  English  govern- 
ment, who  demanded  that  the  whole  of  the  extaa  cost 
of  the  establishment  should  be  paid  by  the  colony.  The 
demand  was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  colonial  produce 
yielded  a  large  revenue  to  the  imperial  government,  and 
that  the  colonies  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  troops.  At  first  the  assembly  declined  to  receive 
the  troops  on  such  terms,  but  ultimately  yielded  the  point. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  poll-tax,  and  veiy  soon  after 
the  army  cost  the  colony  £120,000  a  year. 

The  arrival  of  refugees  from  Hayti  was  closely  watohed ; 
some  were  arrested  as  suspicious  characters — a  stop  which 
subsequent  disclosures  fully  justified.  But  where  inquiry 
proved  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  but  that  the 
refugees  were  really  peaceful  people,  needing  help,  there ' 
was  no  want  of  hospitality  ana  kmdness.  The  assembly 
granted  considerable  sums  for  their  temporary  support^ 
and  private  liberality  was  even  more  munificent.t  But 
the  fears  which  many  entortained  of  dangerous  political 
opinions  being  introduced  into  the  island,  and  thus  causing 
the  scenes  wluch  were  desolating  Hayti  to  be  repeated  hers, 
were  intensified  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  ci  French 
prisoners  had  been  brought  to  the  island  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  operations  of  the  squadron.  Martinique  and 
Ouadaloupe  haa  been  captured,  and  many  priies  taken  at 
la. 

At  this  juncture  the  governor  received  orders  to  dee* 
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patch  what  troops  he  could  spare  to  Hayti,  to  co-operate 
with  others  to  be  sent  from  Great  Britain.  Like  most 
tropical  expeditions  of  the  same  character,  sickness  speedily 
decimated  the  ranks  of  thci  hapless  men.  Their  com- 
manders were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  Whitelock,  who 
commanded  {he  force  sent  from  Jamaica,  was  greatly 
blamed.  His  conduct  at  Buenos  Ayres,  some  years  later, 
affords  strong  proof  of  his  incapacity  as  a  commander. 
The  first  detachment  under  this  general  consisted  of  less 
tiuui  seven  hundred  men.  It  sailed  from  Port  Boyal  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1798,  and  captured  the  town  and 
fort  of  Jeremie  without  difficulty  ten  days  after.  Being 
rrinforced  by  about  two  hundred  negro  soldiers,  St. 
Nicholas  was  seized,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  the  ex- 
pedition suled  for  Tiburon  Bay,  where  the  first  disaster 
occurred. 

Williamson  sent  oyer  seven  hundred  soldiers  more  from 
Jamaica,  leaving  only  about  four  hundred  regulars  to 
defend  the  colony.  Thus  reinforced,  Gape  Tiburon  was 
captured  with  but  little  loss  to  the  English.  Some  slight 
engagements  followed,  but  the  promised  troops  from  Eng- 
laoMl  did  not  arrive  until  May  next  year,  by  which  time 

Jellow  fever  had  reduced  the  Jamaica  contingent  to  nine 
undred  men.  On  the  4th  of  June  Port  au  Prince  was 
captured,  with  booty  amounting  to  £400,000,  but  it  was  a 
dear  bought  victory,  for  the  enemy  still  occupied  the 
heights  commanding  the  town,  and  thus  compelled  the 
conquerors  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  on  the  land 
side.  The  labour  of  digging  trenches  at  such  a  season 
told  fearfully  on  the  troops.  Immense  numbers  perished, 
and  convalescent  patients  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
hospitals  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sentinels. 

Five  to  six  hundred  men  were  hurried  from  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  to  assist  the  plague-stricken  garrison,  but  the 
deadly  fever  did  not  await  their  arrival.  O^e  hundred  died 
on  the  voyage  from  Guadaloupe  to  Jamaica,  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  were  left  in  hospital  ai  Tort  Royal.  Few  of  the 
remainder  ever  left  Hayti.  In  two  months  forty  officers 
and  six  hundred  soldiers  out  of  the  small  force  at  Port  au 
Prince  died.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  friffht- 
fal  mortality  continued.  Brigadier  Homeck,  with  fifty 
meot  all  that  could  be  spared,  went  over  from  Jamaicap 
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and  in  May,  1795,  Major-General  Williamson  followed, 
with  the  title  of  Governor^  General  of  St.  Domingo. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  following  year 
reinforcements  were  ponred  into  the  colony,  to  the  e^ent 
of  18,000  men.  They  came  to  die ;  by  tne  end  of  Sep- 
tember 7580  were  in  their  graves ;  6000  more  followed  by 
the  end  of  the  next  year.  The  82nd  regiment,  nnmberinff 
880  men,  landed  in  August,  the  most  n&eidthy  time,  and 
lost  all  but  fifty  in  ten  weeks.  Another  regiment  .in  the 
same  time  lost  seven  hundred  out  of  a  thousand.  It  is 
stated  that  the  96th  regiment  perished  to  a  man.*  William- 
son now  proceeded  to  organise  large  bodies  of  negro  troops, 
great  numbers  of  slaves  being  sent  from  Jamaica ;  bat  all 
was  in  vain,  and  at  the  close  of  1798,  General  Maitland, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  left  the  oolony. 
Millions  of  treasure  had  been  wasted,  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  perished,  but  there  never  had  been 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  conquering  the  island. 

When  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  Williamson's 
negro  regiments  were  disbanded,  and  numbers  of  them 
joined  the  enemy.  About  one  thousand  white  soldiers  who 
survived  were  brought  to  Jamaica.  If  Williamson  was  the 
party  mainly  responsible  for  this  gloomy  episode  in  British 
history,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  he  was  grossly  misled  by 
adventurers  from  Hayti,  and  lost  health,  and  wnat  fortune 
he  possessed,  in  the  struggle.  He  now  left  the  island, 
but  before  doing  so  he  received  several  proofs  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leading  colonists. 
His  wife,  who  died  in  1794,  was  buried  within  the  walls  • 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  monument  erected  to  her  memory 
by  the  assembly.  The  same  body  voted  a  splendid  service 
of  plate  at  his  departure.  He  had  received  the  honoor 
of  knighthood  shortly  before  he  sailed  Tor  HaytL 

The  Earl  of  Balcarras  succeeded  him.  On  arriving  in 
the  island,  he  found  that  difficulties  had  arisen  with  the 
Maroons  of  Trelawny.  These  people  complained  of  not 
being  well  treated.  A  white  superintendent,  to  wh6m  they 
were  much  attached,  had  been  removed  against  their  will, 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  because  he  had  suffered  them  to 
roam  about  the  country  as  pedlars,  and  to  form  allianeee 
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irith  slaye  women  on  the  estates.  The  new  superintendent 
WM,  unfortunately,  lamentably  deficient  m  personal 
eonragey  and  when  the  wild  yoong  men  in  the  Maroon 
Tillage  fell  out  and  fought,  he  was  accustomed  to  hide  him- 
adf  until  the  affiray  was  over.  Influential  magistrates  in  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  was  unfit 
for  his  office,  for,  as  one  truly  observed,  the  Maroons, 
above  all  other  negroes,  required  a  leader  of  undoubted 
firmness  and  courage. 

A  far  more  serious  complaint,  on  the  part  of  these  inde- 
pendent mountaineers,  vras  that  two  of  their  number  had 
been  flogged  in  a  workhouse,  by  a  slave-driver,  in  the 
presence  of  other  slaves,  some  of  whom  had  been  captured 
and  brought  in  as  runaways  by  the  Maroons.  The  indignity 
was  aggravated  by  the  taunts  of  these  slaves  while  the 
mmidiment  was  being  inflicted.  Had  the  culprits  been 
nanded  over,  as  usual,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
Maroon  law,  they  would  have  been  even  more  severely 
punished  for  their  offence,  but  such  a  violation  of  their 
privileges  awakened  the  most  bitter  feelings.  There  was 
an  older  but  comparatively  trivial  ffrievance  still  un* 
redressed:  three  years  before,  they  had  petitioned  the 
assembly  to  grant  them  more  land,  as  the  original  location 
was  becoming  unproductive;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  application. 

Threatening  as  the  aspect  of  affairs  really  was,  with  the 
colony  almost  denuded  of  troops,  and  the  secret  agents  of 
the  infamous  Victor  Hugues  at  work,  seeking  to  fill  the 
West  Indies  with  insurrectionary  ideas  and  bloodshed;  a 
little  quiet  firmness,  mingled  with  judicious  conciliation, 
would  have  calmed  the  agitation.  Unfortunately,  the 
governor  was  altogether  unfit  for  his  position,  and  his 
mtegrity  of  purpose  was  very  questionable.  Mr.  Bridges 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  induced  to  take  ex- 
treme measures  in  consideration  of  the  additional  £20  a  day 
to  which  he  was  entitled  during  the  existence  of  martial 
law.*  In  September,  1795,  the  earl,  in  addressing  the 
legidature,  took  great  credit  for  havin{[  availed  hinmlf  of 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Maroons  to  begm  active  measures, 
and  pen  them  up  in  a  confined  district  of  country,  where, 
their  villages  bemg  destroyed,  they  eould  only  «ist  as  a 
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band  of  robbers.  The  docnments  he  laid  before  the  hoase 
fail  to  justify  the  statements  he  made  relative  to  the  oondaot 
of  these  people,  or  those  respecting  the  trimnphant  results 
of  his  strategy.  Gentlemen  trained  in  the  eolony  were 
surely  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  than  one  who 
had  resided  in  it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  almost  all  who 
occupied  important  positions  in  the  locality  recommended 
conciliation.  The  custodes  of  St.  James  and  Trelawny, 
with  other  magistrates  in  those  parishes,  some  of  whom 
visited  the  Maroons,  declared  that  they  were  willing  to 
listen  to  reason.  Tales,  it  is  true,  were  in  circnlationy  that 
they  had  threatened  to  kill  the  obnoxious  superintendent, 
to  repeat  in  Jamaica  the  doings  in  Hayti,  and  that  they 
had  boasted  of  the  hosts  of  slaves  who  would  follow  their 
lead.  But  all  this  was  slave  evidence,  never  received 
against  a  white  man ;  and  with  respect  to  one  white  person 
who  was  industrious  in  circulating  such  evil  reports  of  the 
Maroons,  Mx.  Lascelles  Winn,  a  Quaker,  so  far  forgot  the 
gentle  language  of  his  people  in  his  righteous  indignation, 
as  to  say  that  "  he  was  an  ignorant,  credulous,  babbling 
creature  !*' 

Mr.  Thorp,  the  custos  of  Trelawny,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  went  up  to  the  chief  Maroon  settlement,  had  no 
reason  to  complam  of  their  conduct.  True,  they  once  said 
they  wanted  "  nothing  but  battle,*'  but  they  added  they  did 
not  want  Mr.  Graskell  again — ^this  was  the  hated  superin* 
tendent;  and  thus  it  seems  that,  like  most  uneducated 
negroes,  their  big  words  meant  nothing  but  annoyance  at  a. 
personal  grievance.  It  was  Balcarras  who  wanted  battie, 
and  he  took  steps  which  made  it  inevitable.  He  began  bv 
sending  for  six  leading  Maroons  to  meet  him  at  Spanish 
Town.  The  letter  was  not  sent  by  post,  but  by  a  private 
messenger,  who  arrived  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poet. 
The  return  mail  bringing  no  reply,  the  hot-headed  ruler  set 
off  for  the  scene  of  action,  met  the  six  Maroons  at  St  Anns* 
Bay,  where  the  authorities  had  detained  them,  and  having 
put  them  in  irons  proceeded  on  his  way. 

All  the  troops  he  could  collect  were  ordered  to  the  spot ; 
some  about  to  sail  for  Hayti  were  brought  round  by  sea  to 
Monte^o  Bay,  and  the  first  of  several  grandiloquent  pro- 
clamations  was  issued.  It  was  on  the  8th  ct  August  uiai 
the  Maroons  were  informed  that  they  were  sommnded  br 
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thousands  of  troops,  that  a  price  was  pat  npon  their  heads, 
but  that  theywotud  be  allowed  nntil  the  12th  to  surrender; 
andif  thc^  were  contumacious  then,  on  the  18th  the  "dreadful 
eommand  "  would  be  put  in  force,  for  they  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  their  town  afterwards  be  destroyed  for  ever — a 
loss  they  would  not  feel  if  their  lives  had  been  first  taken. 
There  was  now  great  controversy  in  the  Maroon  settlement. 
Some,  including  nearly  all  the  older  men,  were  for  surrender, 
bat  the  majority  were  for  fighting.  From  childhood  up,  their 
parents  had  told  them  stories,  handed  down  from  a  former 
generation,  of  the  long  conflict  waged  with  British  and 
eolonial  troops,  and  of  terms  made  at  length,  not  as  the 
result  of  conquest,  but  of  peaceful  treaty.  Their  forefathers 
had  not  been  vanquished ;  whv  should  they  be  ? 

On  the  11th,  the  aged  chief  Montague,  with  nearly  fortv 
men  and  about  as  many  women  and  children,  surrenderea. 
Those  who  held  out  watched  their  departure  with  emotion, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  followed  their  example  but 
for  the  folly,  or  worse  than  folly,  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras. 
Maroon  spies  watched  their  reception  from  heights  over- 
looking the  English  camp,  and  when  they  came  back  with 
intelligence  that  all,  not  excluding  the  white-haired  veteran 
Montague,  had  been  put  in  irons  and  hurried  off  to  prison — 
perhaps  to  death — all  hesitation  was  at  end,  and  nothing 
but  resistance  to  the  last  was  thought  of.  Five  thousand 
men,  more  than  a  third  British  soldiers,  the  rest  colonial 
militia,  were  now  placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being 
defied  and  harassed  for  months  by  three  hundred  half- 
naked  semi-savages. 

The  8drd  Regiment,  consisting  of  1000  men,  and  a  party 
of  130  well-mounted  dragoons,  had  arrived.  The  local 
forces  were  all  assembled,  and  the  earl  proceeded  to  execute 
his  threats. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  a  party  of  400  men,  which  had 
been  despatched  to  destroy  some  provision  grounds,  found 
that  the  Maroons  had  anticipated  their  movements  by 
leavinff  everything  in  a  state  of  desolation.  The  detach- 
ment then  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  and  suddenly 
fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Not  a  Maroon  could  be  seen,  so  weU 
had  thejr  concealed  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 
but  theur  fire  was  deadly.  Colonel  Bandford,  of  the  dra- 
goanayfeil;  another  officer  and  fourteen  men  of  tiie  regnlan 
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were  also  killed,  together  with  Colonel  Gallimore,  of  the 
militia,  and  many  others,  some  of  them  conneotod  with 
leading  colonial  families.  Had  the  courage  of  the  Maroons 
heen  equal  to  the  secrecy  of  their  movements,  few  would 
have  escaped,  for  the  soldiers,  after  looking  about  in  Tain 
for  a  foe,  fled.  No  advantage  was  taken  of  the  panic.  The 
Maroons  refrained  from  pursuit.* 

Next  day  the  governor  offered  a  reward  of  £20  for  eaeh 
Maroon  brought  into  camp,  and  £10  for  each  woman  or 
child.  Hip;her  sums  were  offered  for  certain  leadersy  dead 
or  alive.  The  rains  now  began  to  fall  with  unusual  violence ; 
active  operations  on  the  part  of  the  troops  became  im- 
possible,  and  the  Maroons  had  taken  up  an  inaccessible 
position  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of  the  late  conflict. 
The  earl  returned  to  town  to  meet  the  legislators,  but  before 
they  assembled  another  disaster  had  ^fallen  the  troops. 
Colonel  Fitch,  who  had  been  left  in  command,  opened 
communications  with  the  foe,  and  permitted  two  of  them  to 
visit  their  friends  who  had  previously  surrendered :  these 
they  found  on  board  a  ship,  to  which  they  had  been  removed 
for  security.  Both  visitors  and  captives  believed  that  the 
ship  was  destined  to  convey  them  into  banishment. 
Degraded  in  many  respects,  and  barbarous  as  these  people 
were,  tboy  had  the  passionate  love  for  home  which  charac- 
terises all  mountaineers.  The  two  messengers  returned  to 
their  friends  still  at  liberty,  and  all  rosolv^  to  struggle  to 
the  last  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  native  wilds. 

Colonel  Fitch  resolved  if  possible  to  penetrate  these 
unknown  forests,  and  assisted  by  a  bodv  of  Aocompong 
Maroons,  who,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  remained  faith- 
ful,  commenced  the  task.  The  troops  again  fell  into  an 
ambuscade.  The  colonel  was  first  wounded,  and  presently 
shot  through  the  brain  ;  Captain  Leigh  and  several  of  the 
soldiers  and  Accompongs  were  killed ;  two  other  officers  and 
many  men  wounded.  Safety  was  only  found  in  retreat ; 
volley  after  volley  was  fired  by  the  troops,  but  all  was  use- 
less against  an  unseen  foe.    Had  the  commanders  in  both 

*  Two  remarkable  eTenta  happened  during  this  afiair.  A  negro  aar* 
Tani,  with  quicker  eyes  than  tne  rest,  eaw  a  Haroon  aiming  al  his 
master.   He  at  onee  threw  himself  before  him  and  reeei?ed  the  ahol: 


happily  it  was  not  fatal,  and  he  lired  to  eigor  his  master's  lasting 
gnititade.  Another  person  wi^  sared  by  a  bullet  being  stopped  bj  a 
TDiume  of  Wakes*  ''CatM&nsm''  Yi«\k«4^\Mml\]&bkbrsaMpoeka4. 
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these  engagements  been  less  particular  about  military  forms, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  Heavy  regimentals 
were  ill  adapted  for  climbing  precipices,  and  the  drum  and 
fife  gave  warning  to  the  lurkmg  foe.  Wisdom  was  gained 
by  experience ;  lighter  clothes  were  provided  for  the  soldierSi 
and  a  thousand  slaves  collected  from  the  estates,  and 
armed  with  matcheats  and  axes,  to  fell  the  forests  and  open 
roads.  A  party  of  negroes,  called  the  black  shot,  was  formed, 
and  rendered  essential  service.  The  English  troops  were 
saved  by  one  of  these  men  from  another  disaster  in 
November.  They  would  have  got  into  an  ambuscade  had 
the  negro  not  seen  their  danger,  and  led  them  to  more 
open  ground:  a  conflict,  which  lasted  some  hours,  ensued. 
The  British  were  compelled  to  retreat,  but  being  pursued, 
drove  the  enemy  back  with  some  loss. 

The  Maroons  now  began  to  harass  the  outlying  estates ; 
many  valuable  properties  were  seriously  injured.  Gada- 
dupa,  Lapland,  and  Mocha,  with  others,  are  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  period.  Many  skirmishes  took 
place,  but  the  Maroons  were  still  free  as  the  birds  in  their 
much-loved  woods.  Those  peculiarly-formed  precipitous 
hollows  in  the  Umestone  rock,  called  cockpits,  were  safe 
places  of  retreat,  for  if  driven  from  one,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  others  by  paths  only  known  to  themselves. 
Towards  Christmas  fresh  fears  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
eolonists.    The  rains  had  been  followed  by  a  protracted 

Seriod  of  unclouded  sunshine  and  drying  winds.  The  cane- 
elds  were  ripe  for  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  A  mid- 
night sally  of  Maroons  into  the  plains  might  do  incalculable 
damage ;  and  it  was  felt  that  if  they  continued  much  longer 
in  arms,  the  negroes  would  see  that  their  hour  to  strike  for 
freedom  had  come.  What  plots  might  not  be  formed  during 
the  fast  approaching  holidays  ?  The  fears  of  foreign  inter- 
ference continued,  and  the  governor,  at  the  request  of  the 
assembly,  sent  off  the  island  all  Frenchmen  not  enrolled  in 
the  militia. 

It  is  impossible  to  approve  of  another  step  which  had 
been  taken  some  time  previously,  and  to  which  many 
militaiy  men  and  leading  colonists  were  vehemently  op- 
poeed.  lliis  was  no  other  than  the  importation  of  blood- 
Aoiinds  firom  Cuba,  to  hunt  down  the  Maroons.  A  militia 
ooloiifilt  named  Quarrell,  was  despatched  to  that  is\as^ 
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He  soon  succeeded  in  Beouring  the  services  of  a  party  of 
chassears  and  their  dogs,  and  on  the  14th  of  December 
these  strange  allies  landed  at  Montego  Bay. 

They  found  the  town  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  exeitement. 
Major-General  Walpole  had  assumed  the  command,  and 
established  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  mountains,  from 
which  detachments  were  sent  into  the  interior  woods,  but 
all  was  in  vain.  The  lightest  of  all  infantry,  these  Ifaroons 
had  only  to  snatch  up  their  musket  and  matcheat,  and  retire 
to  another  post,  more  inaccessible  perhaps  than  the  one 
they  left.  In  those  woods  a  negro  could  live  for  ever:  he 
found  no  lack  of  food,  and  as  for  water,  he  had  but  to  cot 
a  with  (vitvs  Indica*)^  and  apply  the  end  to  his  month,  and 
drink,  or  where  these  failed,  the  wild  pine  would  supply  the 
need.f 

The  day  before  that  on  which  the  chasseurs  arriTed,  a 
conflict  had  taken  place  between  a  party  of  soldiers  xaader 
Captain  Drummond  and  one  of  Maroons,  in  which  the 
latter  were  certainly  not  beaten.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  success  was  unattainable  against  these  mountain 
warriors  ;  and  soon  after  it  was  found  that,  had  the  dogs 
not  brought  the  conflict  to  a  close,  it  was  their  intention, 
when  pressed  too  closely  by  the  troops,  to  cross  over  to 
Clarendon  on  the  other  side  of  the  islimd,  where  they  had 
many  friends,  and  so  compel  the  army  to  break  up  its  camp 
and  recommence  operations  in  another  part  of  the  colony, 
which,  with  their  accoutrements,  they  could  only  reach  by  a 
tedious  march  or  by  sea.  Such  a  line  of  tactics  would  haye 
been  quite  practicable  when  so  little  of  the  interior  was' 
opened  up,  and  its  adoption  would  haye  augmented  the 
nsk  of  rebellion  among  the  slaves. 

Orders  were  promptly  issued  to  bring  the  bloodhounds  op 
the  country  as  quickly  as  possible.  Major-Oeneral  Walpcde 
went  to  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  having  done  so, 

*  This  with  is  not  unlike  the  stem  of  »  gnp^  ▼!&«,  H  hangs  from 
the  branches  of  many  forest  trees,  and  is  sometimes  as  thiw  as  a  • 
man*s  wrist    If  severed  with  a  knife,  and  the  extremity  i^PPlM  to 
the  month,  a  stream  of  pure  water  flows  from  it — Gosse's  **Mafta- 
ralist's  Sojonm in  Jamaica,'*p.  186. 

t  Tilkmdna  Un^uicft^— The  leaves  ars  long,  and  shaped  Uks  Hieas 
of  the  pine-apple,  but  rerr  mnoh  larger.  The  large  sheathed  basss  «f 
the  leaves  fSmn  a  natural  resenroir,  to  whkh  birds  rssoct  Ibt 
Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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proeeeded  to  reyiew  these  strange  anxiliaries.  There  were 
loity  ehassenrs  and  about  one  hundred  dogs.  The  former 
were  swarthy,  active,  well-made  men,  eyidently  inured  to 
great  fatigue,  dressed  in  loose  check  trowsers  and  shirt,  a 
nroad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  shoes  of  untanned  leather. 
A  heavy  sword  of  the  old  cavalry  style,  sharpened  like 
a  razor,  was  secured  to  a  stout  leather  belt,  to  which  also 
the  dogs  were  fastened  by  strong  cotton  ropes.  A  small 
erudfix  was  their  only  ornament.  The  dogs  were  the  size 
of  a  large  hound,  we  ears  erect  and  cropped  at  the 
point,  strong,  hardy,  and  broad-chested;  but  only  about 
naif  of  those  broujo^t  to  the  island  had  been  properly 
broken  in. 

These  men  and  their  dogs  were  employed  to  hunt  robbers 
and  runaway  slaves  in  Cuba.  With  a  few  ounces  of  salt, 
they  would  stay  for  weeks  in  the  woods ;  wild  hogs  were 
easily  run  down,  and  these,  with  birds  and  other  fare,  were 
found  in  abundance  in  the  unopened  forests.  When 
Walpole  met  them,  the  chasseurs  fired  a  volley  with  guns 
served  out  to  them  after  their  arrival,  but  of  which  they 
afterwards  declined  the  use.  The  dogs  thus  incited  to  fury 
dashed  on  towards  the  general,  dragging  their  masters  after 
them,  and  compelling  that  officer  to  seek  safety  in  his 
earriage,  the  horses  of  which  narrowly  escaped  bein^  torn 
to  pieces.  A  few  hours  after,  an  old  woman  cookmg  in 
the  open  air  was  less  fortunate.  One  of  the  hounds  at- 
tempted to  seize  a  piece  of  meat ;  she  imprudently  struck 
him,  when  he  seized  her  throat,  nor  was  his  hold  relaxed 
till  his  head  was  cut  off — ^the  woman  was  then  dead. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  General  Walpole  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  terms  with  the  Maroons  instead  of  employing  these 
brutes  against  them,  for  he  had  heard  of  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  their  arrival.  Colonel  Hull,  with  part  of  the 
62nd  Foot  and  17th  Dragoons,  was  sent  on  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Maroons  did 
not  at  first  understand  what  it  meant,  and  fired  some 
•hots.  When  its  significance  was  explained,  they  displayed 
their  confidence  in  the  white  man's  word  by  approaching 
the  troops  and  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
on  the  bank  of  which  the  soldiers  encamped  at  night,  and 
of  whieh  both  parties  partook. 

Next  day  Walpole  arrived,  and  after  some  disco^ata^^  ^iki<^ 
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Maroons  proposed  and  the  general  agreed  to  the  foUdring 
terms.* 

First. — The.  Maroons  would  on  their  knees  aak  hii 
Majesty's  pardon. 

Secondly. — They  would  go  to  Old  Town,  M<mt^  Bay, 
or  any  other  place  that  might  be  pointed  out,  and  would 
settle  on  whatever  lands  the  governor,  council,  and  assem- 
bly might  think  proper  to  allot. 

Thirdly. — They  would  deliver  up  all  runaways. 

These  articles,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  21st  of 
December,  were  ratified  by  the  governor  on  the  Si8th»  and 
before  that  day  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  governor 
knew  of  a  secret  article  which  General  Walpole  had  eon* 
firmed  by  oath,  that  the  Maroons  should  not  be  sent  off 
the  island.  Balcarras  fixed  the  Ist  of  January  following, 
only  three  days  after  that  on  which  he  ratified  the  trea^, 
as  the  day  on  which  all  Maroons  should  surrender. 

If  this  was  the  record  of  a  great  continental  war,  instead 
of  a  conflict  with  three  hundred  black  woodsmen,  the 
question  would  long  be  earnestly  discussed  whether  Bal- 
carras did  not  really  design,  when  he  signed  the  treaty, 
to  occasion  the  embarrassment  which  followed.  The  Ma- 
roons were  accused  soon  after  of  breach  of  faith,  and  on 
this  plea  were  sent  from  the  island.  Whether  they  had  no 
excuse  for  not  immediately  surrendering,  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  facts.  At  the  time  Walpole  and  the 
Maroons  were  negotiating,  two  j^arties  were  m  the  woods 
searching  for  them,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Steven- 
son and  Colonel  Skinner.  With  the  latter  officer  was  a 
detachment  of  chasseurs,  who  were  very  anxious  to  show 
what  they  and  their  dogs  could  do,  but  a  timely  letter  from 
General  Walpole  prevented  mischief. 

It  had,  however,  been  foreseen  that  the  Maroons  on 
leaving  Walpole,  to  communicate  with  their  wives  and  ehil- 
dren,  bidden  safely  away,  what  had  been  done,  would  very 
probably  encounter  Stevenson's  force;  and,  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  they  were  provided  with  a  letter  to  that  officer. 
They  met,  as  was  anticipated,  and  a  Maroon  went  on 
before,  holding  the  letter,  fixed  in  a  cleft  stick,  towards  the 
troops.  It  was  either  disregarded  or  not  seen ;  the  soldiefs 
fired,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Captain  Donbar  and 
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serenl  of  the  militia  were  kiUed.  In  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  woods  the  Maroons  kept  np  their  fire,  and,  as  the 
ni^t  was  coming  on,  the  mUitia  retreated. 
^That  such  an  accident  should  occasion  mistrust  is  surely 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  only 
three  men  and  two  boys  had  surrendered.  Two  days  aftcur 
one  of  Uiese  volunteca^  to  go  back  and  fetch  more :  he 
was  permitted  to  do  so,  and  soon  returned  with  thirteen 
relatives.  Nine  more  followed,  and  it  was  then  understood 
that  in  memory  of  what  had  been  done  to  Montague  and 
others  who  had  surrendered  themselves  in  August,  there 
was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  still  in  the  woods  to  see 
how  those  who  now  gave  themselves  up  were  treated  before 
they  followed  their  example.  Still  a  few  stragglers  came 
in,  and  on  the  12th,  on  Walpole  advancing  in  force,  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  chasseurs,  towards  the  Maroon  quarters, 
he  was  met  before  he  had  marched  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by 
«n  assurance  that  every  Maroon  would  soon  be  within 
his  lines. 

Three  days  after  he  officially  reported  that  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  Maroons  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  were 
in  his  camp.  Others  quickly  followed.  It  was  stated  by 
these  people,  among  other  explanations  of  delay,,  that  their 
wives  and  children  were  scattered  about  the  hills,  as  also 
many  men,  and  that  measles  had  broken  out  among  the 
children.  Many  no  doubt  were  reluctant  to  surrender  that 
liberty  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  leave  their  moun- 
tain home ;  and  such  as  stUl  held  out  found;  or  affected 
to  find,  reason  for  suspecting  treachery  when  they  saw 
the  company  of  their  compatnots  within  the  British  lines 
marchea  off  to  Montego  Bay.  But  this  was  clearly  within 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  they  had  made.  Several  parties 
with  dogs  were  sent  after  the  runaways,  but  after  searching 
for  days  in  vain,  they  returned  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
Walpole  said  that  if  these  people  had  only  had  an  engineer 
to  urect  them,  any  advance  into  the  wilds  would  have 
heen  impossible.  He  did  by  negotiations  what  he  could 
not  accomplish  by  force,  and  late  in  March  the  last  of  the 
Ifaroons,  together  with  all  runaway  slaves,  were  in  his 
Qgnip. 

AU  war,  even  between  eivilixed  nations,  is  sure  to  be 
attended  with  painfol  atroeitiee,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
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a  matter  of  surprise  that  many  tales  were  in  eiroiilati<»i 
relative  to  cruelties  to  the  living  and  post-mortem  inanlta 
to  the  dead.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  copious  doonmenta 
relative  to  the  war  in  the  joomals  of  the  assembly  oontain 
no  proofs — a  fact  all  the  more  significant,  as  there  was  a 
purpose  to  serve  by  making  the  conduct  of  the  Maroons  ap- 
pear in  the  worst  possible  light.  Equally  questionable  are 
the  tales  told  of  newly-buried  bodies  of  Maroons  being  taken 
out  of  their  graves  and  exposed  to  insult  by  the  militia. 

Some  very  painful  events  followed  the  surrender  of  these 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  seoret 
clause  of  the  treaty,  they  were  sent  away  from  the  colony. 
As  soon  as  a  rumour  of  what  was  intended  reached 
Walpole  he  communicated  with  Earl  Balcanras  on  the 
subject,  who,  on  his  part,  contended  that  the  matter  most 
be  left  to  the  assembly,  who  would  be  quite  justified  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  Maroons  not  having  surrendered 
on  the  Ist  of  Januarv.  The  assurance  of  the  general,  that 
they  had  all  surrendered  in  full  dependence  that  the  pro* 
mise  he  made  would  be  kept,  was  of  no  effect. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  assembly  and  council  was  ap* 
pointed  to  consider  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the 
prisoners.  The  tendered  evidence  of  Greneral  Widpole  was 
refused,  though  no  man  was  so  competent  as  himself  to 
explain  the  sense  in  which  the  treaty  should  be  under- 
stood  ;  and  a  report  was  soon  adopted  and  approved  of  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  recommending  the  trans- 
portation of  all  the  Maroons,  except  the  five  who  sur- 
rendered on  the  81st  of  December.  These  nobl^  declined 
to  accept  the  boon,  and  became  exiles  with  theur  friends. 
The  entire  tribe  was  thus  expatriated.  The  decision  ar- 
rived at  included  the  six  delegates  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Spanish  Town,  and  also  Montague  and  his  companions, 
who  respected  the  governor's  first  proclamation,  and  sur- 
rendered before  hostilities  began.  Against  this  most  ini- 
quitous act  the  noble-minded  general  protested  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  true  English  gentleman.  For  the  Ma- 
roons, as  such,  he  had  no  special  regard ;  *  but  dangerous 

*  WaljNole  taggested  thai  the  Mmtooiii  dumld  be  settled  fleer 
Bpenith  Town,  or  some  other  large  town  in  the  lowlaade,  where  thmr 
inmld  have  aeoese  to  fpirits,  the  me  of  which  would  deereaee  thenr 
numhen,  Mid  destroy  the  hardy  eonetitiition  gained  In  the 
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MM  they  might  be»  he  felt  that  a  treaty  even  with  sayages 
should  be  obaenred.  He  regarded  as  a  mere  quibble  the 
argument  that  they  did  not  surrender  before  the  let  of 
January*  ^  They  had  giyen  themselyes  up  to  him,  he 
pleaded,  in  faith  that  they  would  not  be  deported,  and 
without  this  confidence  they  would  not  haye  come  at  all. 
As  for  conquest,  he  asserted  that  treble  the  number  of 
troops  he  had  could  not  haye  brought  them  in  in  twelye 
months.  Nor  was  this  his  opinion  only.  Writing  under 
date  March  18th,  he  says  on  this  point :  "  Your  lordship 
irill  permit  me  to  obsenre  that  the  opinions  of  field-officers 
on  the  spot  haye  neyer  differed.*'  He  added  his  conyiction 
that  Jamaica  had  been  sayed  by  the  terms  of  surrender. 

The  country,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  been 
opened  up  as  it  has  since  been,  and  the  slaye  population 
needed  little  more  to  stir  up  uniyersal  rebellion.  Walpole 
felt  so  keenly  the  breach  of  faith  that  he  soon  after  retired 
firom  the  army,  haying  first  refused  a  sword,  yalued  at  fiye 
hundred  guineas,  yoted  him  by  the  assembly.  Acknow- 
ledging a  yote  of  thanks  awarded  to  him,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  seal  and  gallantry  of  his  officers,  and  with 
respect  to  himself  wrote :  "  As  the  house  has  thought  fit 
not  to  accede  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between  me 
and  the  Trelawny  Maroons,  and  as  their  opinion  of  that 
treaty  stands  on  their  minutes  yery  difi'erent  to  my  concep- 
tion of  it,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the  honour  they  haye 
intended  for  me.*'  This  letter,  though  at  first  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  house,  was  after  ordered  to  be  expunged. 

To  others  rewards  were  freely  giyen — £700  for  a  sword 
to  Balcarras,  who  had  also  drawn  nearly  £5000  more  for 
extra  nay  during  martial  law;  four  hundred  guineas  to 
Quarrel,  for  fetching  bloodhounds,  large  sums  to  their 
keepers,  and  compensation  to  all  whose  property  had  been 
iiyured.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  wretched  affair 
really  cost :  in  April,  1796,  £872,000  sterling  was  stated  in 
the  assembly  as  the  amount  then  known.  Other  bills  came 
in  afterwards,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that 
from  a  comparatiyely  small  amount  the  island  debt  had 
risen  to  nearly  half  a  million.^ 

^  8m  DallM^  •«  History  of  Marooiii;*  BryMi  SdwaidiT  ••  HktoiT 
cTWmI  IndiM;*  Bridges'  ••Aimali;*  ••  Joanab  oiAamaMj.'yoLbi. 
jipi  806  SOdL 
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The  Maroons  were  shipped  on  the  6th  of  July  for  Nota 
Scotia.  To  plead  on  their  behalf  was  to  expose  one's  self  to 
insult.  The  Honourable  J.  Palmer,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  cplony,  was  rudely  snubbed  by  Bal- 
carras  for  calling  them  "  poor  deluded  creatures/*  An 
action  was  commenced  at  the  instance  of  the  assembly 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  **  New  Annual  Begister,**  for 
an  alleged  libel  against  Balcarras  and  the  inhabUants  of 
the  island.* 

Walpole  did  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest.  Returning  to 
England,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  assembly,  and  asserted 
that  the  Maroons  had  been  basely  treated,  he  being  made 
an  instrument  to  entrap  them,  while  his  eyidenee  on  their 
behalf  had  been  refused.  The  ministry  sustained  the  eondnot 
of  the  local  legislature,  and  opposed  Walpole's  motion  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  inquire  into  -all  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  case.  The  subieot  attracted  little  atten- 
tion ;  the  house  was  thinly  attended,  only  five  supporting 
Walpole  and  thirty-four  the  ministry.  It  is  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  parliament  that  the  use  of  bloodhomids 
had  been  vehemently  condemned  as  soon  as  the  tidings 
reached  England. 

Seven  to  eight  hundred  Maroons  not  implicated  in  these 
affairs  still  remained.  About  a  third  of  these  were  at 
Charles  Town,  and  were  very  nearly  the  dccasion  of  an- 
other struggle.  They  had  been  ordered  to  Spanish  Town. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  but  soon  after  a  panic  seized  them»  ' 
and  they  hastened  back  to  the  mountains.  They,  however, 
begged  pardon,  and  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  king 
and  obedient  to  the  governor,  and  so  the  trouble  passed  by. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Trelawny  Maroons  is  soon 
told.  £47,000  was  expended  in  providing  for  their  wants 
for  three  years  after  their  arrival  m  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
too  cold  a  place  for  them  to  live  in  with  any  comfort.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  become  pensioners  for  life,  and 
when  the  assembly  refused  to  pay  more  for  their  sapport* 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  demanded  d610,000  a  vear 
from  that  of  Great  Britain  for  their  maintenance.  After 
wearisome  correspondence,  some  of  which  is  presenred  in 
the  "  Journals  of  Assembly/'  they  were  removed  to  Sieaa 
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Leone.  To  this  infftnt  colony  many  of  the  slaves  made  free 
by  Granville  Sbarpe's  eflForts  in  England  bad  been  sent,  and 
mlso  some  discbarged  black  soldiers  wbo  bad  been  located  in 
Nova  Scotia  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, bat  wbo  bad  asked  for  a  warmer  climate.  ^  These 
last  subsequently  rose  in  rebellion,  and  tbe  very  existence 
d  Hie  colony  was  imperilled,  when  the  Maroons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred  and  fifty,  arrived.  They  at  once  o£Fered 
their  services  to  restore  order,  and  under  the  command  of 
m  naval  officer  soon  crushed  the  rebellion.  Lands  were  as- 
signed to  them,  on  which  they  settled  quietly,  and  their 
descendants  are  now  among  the  most  respectable  of  the 
n^ro  settlers  in  Free  Town  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Returning  to  Jamaica>  it  will  be  found  that  the  Maroon 
war  had  not  been  the  only  source  of  trouble  in  the  colonv. 
Li  1795,  the  rising  town  of  Montego  Bav  was  nearly  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  More  than  a  hundred  houses  were  burnt, 
great  numbers  were  left  homeless,  valuable  property  on 
wharfs  and  in  stores  was  consumed,  and  a  total  loss  sus- 
tained of  from  £800,000  to  £400,000.  So  rapidljr  did  the 
flames  spread,  that  three  out  of  the  four  fire-engines  had 
to  be  abandoned  to  their  fury. 

Other  events  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  little  in- 
terest now,  though  some  of  them  occasioned  much  excitement 
at  the  time.   Another  outbreak  occurred :  hardlv  a  hundred 
negroes,  under  Hie  leadership  of  Cuffee  and  Polydore,  were  ^ 
involved  in  it,  and  yet  the  colony  was  in  a  ferment.    The  I 
presence  of  more  than  two  thousand  soldiers  and  six  thou-  / 
sand  militia,  three-fourths  white  men,  did  not  seem  enough. ' 
A  few  houses  w^-e  burnt,  and  some  obnoxious  individuals 
had  a  narrow  escape,  but  the  Accompong  Maroons,  and  ' 
some  negro  militia  called  black  shot,  soon  hunted  the 
scattered  rebels  down.  In  the  mean  time  the  governor  had 
convened  the  legislature  to  devise  measures  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  outbreak. 

Though  tbe  value  of  coloured  troops  had  been  shown 
both  in  this  affair  and  the  Maroon  war,  the  legislature 
poured  forth  the  most  prophetic  declarations  of  innumerable 
evils  to  come  if  the  JSntish  government  persisted  in  ito 
ptopoial  to  substitute,  even  in  ^urt,  black  for  white  soldiers.* 

y     *  JimnuJib  foL  ix.  pp.  647,  t4&« 
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Instead  of  this  it  was  suggested  that  a  thousand  men  •hoald 
be  raised  in  England  as  a  Jamaica  contingent,  and  that  as 
a  reward  lands  should  be  assigned  them  in  the  ocricmj  at 
the  termination  of  seven  or  nine  years'  service,  idler 
much  correspondence,  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  first  Mid 
fourth  battalions  of  the  60th  Kegiment,  but  the  Idpg  re- 
served the  right  of  changing  these  corps  at  pleasazSt  aad 
thus  prevented  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  kind  of  white  nodli- 
tary  militia  settled  among  the  hills  from  the  soldiers  whose 
term  had  expired. 

The  first  two  or  three  years'  residence  in  the  West  Indies 
is  the  most  fatal.  When  once  acclimatised,  the  risk  ot 
perishing  from  the  yellow  fever  is  very  greatly  iiiniini«li^. 
The  house  now  commenced  the  erection  of  barracks  in  mors 
healthy  localities  than  had  hitherto  been  selected,  and  there 
was  at  length  accommodation  for  more  than  three  thousand 
men.  Great,  however,  was  the  indignation  when  a  negro 
regiment  from  St.  Domingo  was  landed,  nor  was  it  abated 
until  the  governor  directed  its  removal. 

Another  grievance  was  the  arrival  of  a  number  ot 
planters  and  others  from  Hayti.  They  had  been  nnder 
British  protection  there,  but  after  the  evacuation  sought  it 
in  Jamaica.  Lord  Balcarras  did  all  in  hia  power  to  awaken 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  these  people,  but  with  little  success. 
Their  presence,  and  especially  that  of  their  slaves,  was  de- 
clared to  be  dangerous.  The  latter  had  been  heard  to  sing 
Jacobin  songs,  and  were  not  respectful  to  white  people. 
Great  numbers  both  of  planters  and  slaves  were  sent  awaj» 
and  only  about  two  hundred  were  allowed  to  settle,  msA 
from  these  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  fanuliss  in 
the  island  have  descended. 

The  alarm  felt  at  their  arrival  was  not  quite  without 
foundation.  Early  in  1797  a  letter  had  been  picked  up  in 
the  Kingston  streets,  detailing  a  plan  for  invadmg  Jamaiea 
from  Hayti.^  Some  regarded  it  as  a  hoax,  some  as  a 
friendly  warning,  and  many,  as  the  name  of  Sanibonax 
was  appended,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine  prodnetion. 
But  not  long  after  more  authentic  information  came  to 
hand.  Mr.  I)ouglass,  the  British  civil  commissiomr  hi 
Hayti,  obtained  information  of  several  plots  to  stir  up 
rebeUion  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  so  prepus  the 

,  *  Joumsli,  ToL  X.  p*  890. 
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"way  for  a  French  inTasion.  He  also  described  two  spies, 
then  in  the  island,  who  had  been  in  oommanioation  with 
prisoners  of  war  and  others  in  Kingston. 

These  men,  Dnboison  and  Sas  Portas,  were  seized,  with 
all  their  papers.  The  former  was  allowed  to  become 
king's  evidence,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  met  with 
little  success.  Sas  Portas  was  hung  on  the  j)arade,  the  day 
before  the  Christmas  of  1799,  as  a  spy.  Martial  law  was 
once  more  proclaimed,  but  a  box  of  arms,  hid  in  the 
Band  near  Fort  Charles,  and  another  box  of  cockades,  were 
the  only  other  evidences  of  conspiracy  to  be  found. 

The  country  soon  after  began  to  complain  of  having  too 
many  soldiers  to  support.  In  anticipation  of  increasing 
trouble  with  France,  the  garrison  had  been  raised  to  five 
thousand  men.  It  was  a  common  custom  to  cry  out  for 
soldiers,  and  then  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  support ; 
.  but  the  complaint  made,  liberality  was  usually  displayed 
in  framing  the  estimates.  The  colony  had  frequently  cause 
to  assert  that  barracks  and  other  works  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  one  general  officer  were  objected  to  by  another. 
A  military  control  department  was  greatly  needed.  This, 
•  indeed,  it  was  attempted  to  form,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
barrack  department;  but  as  the  commander-in-chief  was 
to  be  the  only  authority,  the  assembly  declined  to  place  the 
funds  it  raised  at  his  sole  disposal. 

While  the  support  of  troops  was  ^et  a  question  of  con- 
troversy, Earl  Balcarras  left  the  island.  A  service  of 
plate  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  the  closing  acknowledg- 
ment he  received  of  his  services  from  the  assembly. 

Major-General  George  Nugent  succeeded  him.  He  appears 
to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  discretion, 
though  by  no  means  so  popular  as  many  who  have 
*  occupied  the  same  position.  There  were  two  ^evances, 
of  which,  to  some  extent,  he  shared  the  odium.  The 
dispute  with  the  British  government  relative  to  the  sup- 
port of  troops  still  continued,*  and  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  existed  with  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

The  danger  which  now  threatened  the  island,  allayed,  to 
some  extent,  the  anger  of  the  colonists.  On  the  1st  of 
Aprilf  1806,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Court  House 

*  Joumsls,  voL  xL  pp.  185, 166,880,  4o. 
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at  EingBton/  and  martial  law  proclaimed.  The  ^eat 
fleet  which  Lord  Nelson  sabseonently  destroyed  at  Tra- 
falgar had  arrived  in  West  Indian  waters.  Eyerr  port  * 
was  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence,  and  men 
waited  anxiously  for  tidings  of  its  destination.  They  were 
able  to  breathe  more  freely  when  a  British  sqaadron, 
with  troops,  anchored  at  Port  Boyal;  and  shortly  after 
news  came  that  the  enemy,  having  ravaged  Dominica,  had 
sailed  for  Europe. 

In  nineteen  days  martial  law  ceased,  bat  in  May  it  was 
renewed,  as  seventeen  French  ships  were  heard  of  at  ICar- 
tinique.  But  Nelson  was  in  pursuit;  and  thoogfa  the 
coasts  and  the  windward  passage  were  long  harassed  by 
privateers,  it  was  felt  that  invasion  was  no  longer  very 
probable.  Nearly  five  thousand  regular  troops,  inclosive 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  2nd  West  Indian  Regiment, 
were  in  the  island;  and  General  Nugent  had  been  in- 
defatigable in  making  the  militia  a  more  reliable  body  of 
men  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  It  now  numbered  nearly  ten 
thousand  infantry,  beside  one  thousand  who  were  mounted. 

The  services  of  Nugent  as  a  military  leader  had  been 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  his  being  suffered  to  leave  the  island  without 
one  of  those  gifts  of  plate,  or  other  public  acknowledg- 
ment, which  had  become  quite  a  Jamaica  institution, 
except  on  account  of  some  rancorous  feeling  with  reepeet 
to  the  trade  with  America.  In  their  haste,  the  eolonisis 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  governor  could  only  obey  in  this 
matter  the  instructions  he  received  from  home.  He  had  ~ 
been  expressly  ordered  not  to  open  the  ports  for  the 
admission  of  American  vessels  except  in  cases  of  great 
necessity. 

For  some  years  past,  indeed  from  1798,  the  navigation 
laws  had  not  been  enforced  in  the  West  Indies,  dritiah 
shipping  had  been  so  greatly  in  demand  in  the  east  and 
elsewhere ;  but  in  1804  British  shipowners  became  anziona 
to  increase  their  trade  in  the  west,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  irregularities  which  had  been 

*  In  ISOS  an  act  had  passed  the  legislators  making  Xingeloa  a 
corporate  oity.  The.  ro^  assent  having  been  ^jren,  the  first 
election  took  place  on  the  ISth  of  November.  The  aim.  J.  Jaqaes 
was  the  first  mayor,  and  there  were  twelve  sldeiinMi,  sad  the 
Amnher  of  eonncillonu 
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pennitted.  In  eonsequence  of  this,  a  proclamation  was 
usned  in  Jamaica  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1804,  intimat- 
ing that,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  neutral 
trade  would  be  stopped.  The  governor  was  induced,  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  martial  law,  and  considerable 
scarcity  of  food,  to  extend  the  time  six  months  longer. 
But  the  last  session  over  which  he  presided  was  ^eatly 
occupied  by  disputes  on  the  subject.  He  had  received  a 
petition  from  about  fifty  Kingston  merchants,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  if  the  ports  were  definitely  shut  against 
the  United  States,  they  could  obtain  an  abundance  of 
British  and  Canadian  provisions;  while  four  hundred 
very  respectable  inhabitants  had,  at  a  meeting  in  the  same 
eity,  asserted  that  trade  with  the  United  States  was  indis- 
pensable. 

There  was  no  free  trade  principle  involved  in  all  this. 
The  greatest  colonial  advantages  were  sought.  The  King- 
ston merchants  had  little  cause  for  complaint,  though 
American  houses  derived  some  profit,  for  the  harbour  was 
filled  with  vessels  trading  with  South  American  ports. 
The  palmy  days  of  Port  Royal  were  altogether  surpassed 
by  the  more  legitimate  trade  of  its  younger  rival. 

In  the  heat  of  the  controversy  General  Nugent  departed, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  He  brought  with 
him  a  certain  passport  to  popularity  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce that,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  which  had  passed 
the  British  parliament,  tne  restrictions  on  American  produce 
had  been  removed. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  also  on  another  account. 
Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  com- 
mand at  Port  Boyal,  had  greatly  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
the  merchants  by  the  prizes  his  cruisers  were  continually 
bringing  in.  Early  in  1806  he  encountered  the  French 
fleet  under  Leisseques  near  Hayti,  captured  three  ships  of 
the  line,  and  drove  two  others  on  shore  :  only  two  frigates 
and  a  corvette  escaped.  One  of  the  captured  vessels  was 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  the  largest  vessel  then 
afloat. 

The  assembly  had  previously  given  Duckworth  a  thousand 
guineas,  to  buy  a  sword ;  three  times  that  amount  was  now 
added  to  procure  a  service  of  plate ;  but  the  vote  was  not 
vnaiiimoiis :  thirteen  memben  wished  an  address  to  ihs 
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king,  humbly  recommending  him  to  a  special  mark  of 
royal  favour.  This  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  for  a 
colony  that  had  been  complaining  of  the  low  price  of  po- 
duce,  and  the  high  rates  of  marine  insurance,  &c. ;  and  so 
thought  many  outside  the  house.  In  Kingston,  a  pablie 
meetmg  declared  that  such  a  wanton,  improvident  expen- 
diture  of  public  money  had  deprived  the  hoase  of  assembly 
of  all  claim  to  public  confidence.  The  very  inflnential 
gentlemen  who  composed  this  meeting  might  have  used 
milder  language  than  they  did;  but  they  were  quite  as 
dignified  as  their  law-makers,  who  altogether  totgoi  ttieir 
position  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  for  "  any  set  of  individnala  to 
presume  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  the  house/' 

Four  newspapers,  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,'*  the  *'  Chro- 
nicle," the  "Courant,"  and  the  "Royal  Oaiette,**  had 
published  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting;  and  all 
the  editors  were  arrested  for  invading  the  privileges  of  tibe 
house.  They  made  their  peace  with  the  irate  legislaiors, 
after  some  trouble.  The  two  Aikmans,  father  and  son,  had 
the  most  to  fear,  as  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  from  J^OOO 
to  £10,000  currency  per  annum  as  public  printers.  The 
father  pleaded  i^orance  of  publication,  the  son  innocence 
of  any  wrong  mtent.  Strupar,  of  the  "Courant,"  and 
Lunan,  of  the  "Chronicle,**  said  they  would  have  been 
ruined  if  they  had  refused  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of 
such  an  influential  meeting.  So  Aikman  senior  was  let  oS 
on  paying  his  fees,  and  the  rest  on  doing  the  same,  after  a 
severe  reprimand.  The  widow  of  a  former  proprietor  who' 
owned  the  "  Advertiser  "  was  not  spared,  but  was  punished 
through  her  foreman,  who  was  only  liberated  on  paying  the 
heavy  fine  called  fees,  though  some  members  were  con- 
siderate enough  to  oppose  this.  Thus  ended  a  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  amount  of  civil  and  political 
freedom  enjoyed  in  those  days. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  paid  great  attention  to  the  island  defences 
and  militia.  Three  general  officers  were  now  stationed  m 
the  colony.  £5000  per  annum  continued  to  be  spent  in 
each  county,  to  improve  the  roads.  Bobertson's  maps  of 
the  counties,  at  a  cost  of  £7500,  had  some  time  before 
been  completed,  and  found  useful  for  miliiaiy  and  civil 
purposes. 
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A  good  deal  of  alarm  was  felt  at  the  close  of  1806,  by 
the  ^flcoTery  of  a  conspiracy  in  St.  George's,  though  no 
evidence  on  record  justifies  the  assertions  made  by  some 
of  its  dangerous  character.  There  had  been,  as  usual,  a 
great  deal  of  talk  among  a  few  negroes  about  what  they 
meant  to  do,  but  no  violence  was  committed.  One  slave 
was  executed,  one  transported,  and  of  six  others  acquitted 
at  the  same  time,  the  governor  thought  it  well  to  order  the 
deportation  of  four. 

In  1808,  Sir  Eyre  Goote  left  the  colony,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  arrived  in  Jamaica  early  in 
the  year,  and  remained^  with  occasional  brief  visits  to  Eng- 
land, for  twenty  years.  By  some  he  has  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  calculated  to  oonvev  the  idea  that  his  private  life  was 
as  correct  as  his  inherited  title  was  exalted.  Happily,  it  is 
only  with  his  public  career  that  the  historian  has  to  deal, 
and  it  may  suffice  to  express  regret  that  Jamaica  should 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
evil  example  in  high  places. 

Apart  urom  such  considerations,  the  appointment  was 
one  of  sound  policy.  The  planters  were  conciliated  by  the 
termination  of  that  somewhat  inexplicable  policy  which, 
for  eighteen  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Effin^am,  had  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  to 
men  whose  actual  position  was  that  of  lieutenant-governor; 
while  the  slaves,  who  loved  high-sounding  titles,  were  awe- 
struck and  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  a  real  duke 
to  govern  them.  Was  not  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  whom 
all  had  heard  when  he  visited  the  island,  the  king's  son  ? 
It  was  no  "  soldier  officer  "  who  reigned  at  Ring's  House 
now  (they  were  familiar  with  such  persons),  but  one  of  far 
higher  rank,  and,  according  to  plantation  logic,  of  far 
greater  power. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1808,  the  slave  trade  was  at  an 
end.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  colonists,  who  in 
former  years  had  found  a  grievance  in  the  hordes  of 
savages  cast,  as  they  said,  upon  their  shores,  should  now 
eomplain  that  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  had  terminated. 
They  were  never  tired  of  reiterating  the  statement  that  not 
one  half  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation,  that  no  new 
lands  ooold  be  opened  up,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  existing 
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estates  mnst  be  abandoned.  Happily,  the  ri^ts  of  the 
human  race  have  a  higher  claim  than  the  interests  of 
individuals ;  and  so,  as  the  first  step  in  the  path  to  eman- 
cipation, the  trade  which  Spaniards  commeneed  and  Eng- 
lishmen developed,  terminated,  so  far  as  the  latter  were 
concerned.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  1656,  to  1806, 
upwards  of  a  million  slaves  had  been  introduced  into  the 
colony.  828,827  negroes,  bond  and  free,  were  reported  as 
being  in  it  in  1808. 

The  cessation  of  the  trade  produced  little  apparent  effeet 
on  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  To  the  planters  it  was  most 
undoubtedly  a  measure  of  safety,  even  though  it  invohred  a 
prospect  of  pecuniary  loss.  Native  Coromantyns  ooold 
no  more  arrive,  to  foster  and  take  the  lead  in  rebellion,  and 
a  Creole  slave  was  confessedly  of  more  value  than  tiie  best 
of  Africans.  Long  after  it  was  common  to  say  that  the 
cessation  of  the  slave  trade  was  the  first  step  in  the  deca- 
dence of  the  island.  The  returns  of  involvea  estates,  laid 
before  the  assembly  and  printed  in  its  journals  many 
years  before,  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion. 

The  intense  dislike  displayed  by  the  planters  to  the 
introduction  of  black  soldiers  was,  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  dukertntensified  by  an  event  which  happened 
at  Fort  Augusta.  rThe  2nd  West  India  regiment  was  on 
parade  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  and  about 
fifty  recruits,  Coromantyns  and  Chambas,  were  being 
drilled  within  the  fort.  Suddenlv,  thirty-three  of  the  latter 
fixed  their  bayonets,  pushed  b^  the  sergeant,  who  sought  to 
restrain  them,  and  yelling  funously,  rushed  out  of  the  fort,' 
passed  the  flank  companies  on  parade,  and  made  for  the 
centre,  influenced  by  some  wild  idea  that,  if  they  killed  the 
officers,  they  would  then  be  able  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  Adjutant  Ellis  rode  towards  them,  and  was 
instantly  killed.  Major  Darley  followed ;  but  seeing  some 
men  breaking  ranks  to  protect  him,  he  ordered  them  to  fall 
in,  and,  proceeding  alone,  was  also  murdered.  The  re* 
emits  now  formed  in  line,  but  the  old  soldiers  were  faithfol, 
and  ammunition  being  supplied,  nearly  half  the  mutineers 
were  shot,  and  the  re^  made  prisoners.  Nine  of  these  wws 
shot,  after  trial  by  court-martial,  and  seven  others,  who 
were  also  condemned,  were  subsequently  reprisffed  and 
panlaned. 
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A  few  other  men  accnsed  of  conniyance  in  the  plot  were 
acquitted  for  want  of  evidence,  but  two  of  them  were  sent 
from  the  island.  The  whole  affair  was  one  of  those  out- 
breaks of  sudden  desperation  not  unfrequent  among  savages, 
and  the  older  soldiers  were  in  no  way  implicated.  With 
the  military  inquiry  the  affair  should  have  terminated,  but 
the  assembly  would  not  let  it  rest. 

The  Kingston  newspapers  told  how  the  soldiers  took  the 
bullets  from  the  cartridges  before  they  fired,  while  the  fact 
was  that  the  officers  had  difficulty  in  restraining  them  from 

Jmtting  the  prisoners  to  death.  The  white  soldiers  in  the 
ort  were  not  even  called  out,  and  though,  as  a  military 
precaution,  their  numbers  were  increased  and  some  of  the 
olacks  removed,  inquiry  proved  that  no  real  necessity  for 
rach  a  step  had  arisen. 

An  unfortunate  omission  on  the  part  of  the  surviving 
officers  gave  occasion  for  misrepresentation.  The  coroner, 
bearing  of  what  had  occurred,  came  to  the  spot,  but  was 
not  asked  to  hold  an  inquest,  and  the  murdered  officers 
were  buried  with  military  honours  that  evening.  Exag- 
gerated accounts  of  what  had  really  happened  were  sent 
through  the  island ;  meetings  were  held  in  almost  every 
parish,  and  the  assembly  urged  to  make  a  full  inquiry.  Of 
isie  the  smallest  outbreak  seemed  to  be  perversely  used  as 
an  opportunity  for  impressing  the  negroes  with  the  idea 
that  the  whites  were  in  mortal  fear  of  them. 

The  legislature  was  convened  as  usual  in  October,  and 
called  on  General  Carmichael,  who  was  in  command,  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  proceedings  at  the  court-martial. 
This  he  declined  to  do,  as  he  did  not  regard  himself  as 
responsible  in  matters  relative  to  the  military  except  to  his 
superior  officers.  He  also  issued  an  order  prohibiting  those 
imder  his  command  from  giving  evidence  touching  the 
government  or  discipline  of  ms  Majesty's  forces.* 

The  assembly,  according  to  custom,  passed  a  string  of 
resolutions,  and  then  summoned*  the  general  to  appear 
before  them.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  said  that, 
without  any  disrespect  to  the  assembly,  he  really  could  not 
obey  the  summons  without  orders  from  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  duke  at  once  sent  the  letter  to  the  house,  with 
a&  expression  of  general  approval  in  the  course  adopted  by 

^  JounuJsy  ToL  xiL  p.  M. 
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the  general.  The  message  was  immediately  voted  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  the  house  declined  to  do  farther  buainess 
till  reparation  was  made.  A  prorogation  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  duke  reminding  the  house  that  the  enforcement 
of  their  summons  would  "  tend  in  fact  to  devolve  the  com- 
mand of  any  British  army  in  the  island  upon  that  honee." 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  December*  Next  April,  when  tiie 
duke  again  convened  the  legislative  bodies,  he  informed  the 
assembly  that  his  majesty  had  given  the  requisite  permis- 
sion, and  not  only  would  the  minutes  of  the  court-martial 
be  laid  before  them,  but  the  officers  had  been  directed  to 
obey  their  summons.  Next  day  the  general  appeued  in 
custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  assured  tne  home 
that  his  former  refusal  to  appear  before  them  had  amply 
been  induced  by  his  high  sense  of  militaiy  authority,  ud 
that  now,  by  his  sovereign's  command,  he  was  ready  to  attend 
them.  The  condescension  of  the  king,  the  conciliatory 
speech  of  the  governor,  and  the  stately  courtesy  of  the 
general,  were  ill  repaid  by  the  assembly,  who  complained, 
in  reply  to  the  opening  speech,  that  what  they  demanded 
as  a  right  was  only  conceded  as  a  favour.  They  then  roent 
much  time  in  an  inquiry  which  elicited  the  facte  aoove 
stated.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  permission  tor 
Carmichael  to  appear  was  only  granted  in  the  royal  cooncdl 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  assembly  had  hardly  disposed  of  this  affair  when 
another  alarming  discovery  was  made.  A  few  deeperate 
men  had  formed  a  design  of  setting  fire  to  Kingston  in 
several  places,  and  in  the  confusion  they  proponed  to  mur- 
der all  the  white  inhabitants.  It  is  ^uite  clear  that  no 
extensive  organization  existed,  and  rehance  was  placed  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  slaves  when  the  mischief  began. 
But  slaves  do  not  co-operate ;  they  look  on,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  history  of  tfamaica  abundantly  proves.    In  all 

{)arts  of  the  island  there  had  been  outbreaks,  but  alwajs 
ocal,  and  while  the  great  body  of  slaves  were  waiting  to  see 
what  success  the  actui^  rebels  met  with,  they  were  emshad 
by  superior  numbers,  and  the  onlookers  b^t  iheir  neeta 
once  more  to  the  yoke.  A  general  rising  would  long  befoie 
have  made  Jamaica  a  second  Hayti.  Burgess,  a  dieehami 
soldier  of  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment,  who  eipoeed  Uie 
plot,  was  probably  the  biggest  rascial  of  the  lot.    Ue  saved 
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his  life,  which  had  nerer  been  reputable,  but  two  others 
were  hanged  and  sereral  transported. 

The  city  must  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  all  proper 

Soliee  supervision  when  twenty  or  thirty  so-called  negro 
ukes,  generals,  &c.,  could  meet  in  the  suburbs  to  discuss 
their  plans,  and  practise  pistol-shooting  at  trees  every  Sun- 
day afternoon.*  The  assembly,  in  a  very  unconstitutional 
manner,  attempted  to  send  away  from  the  colony  between 
twenty  and  thirty  slaves  who  had  been  arrested,  but  against 
whom  there  was  no  evidence,  offering  to  indemnify  their 
owners.  The  council  most  properly  rejected  two  bills  passed 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  assembly  resorted  to  the  old 
trick  of  inserting  a  grant  for  the  money  required  in  the 
poll-tax  bill,  the  rejection  of  which  would  have  left  the 
militaiy  without  support,  and  thrown  the  finances  of  the 
colony  into  confusion. 

Legislative  proceedings  at  this  time  were  very  pitiable. 
The  duke,  in  common  with  all  colonial  governors,  had  re- 
ceived instructions  not  to  accede  to  any  law  affecting  reli- 
gion, unless  it  contained  a  clause  suspending  its  operation 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  It  was  explained 
to  the  house  that  this  in  no  way  affected  the  ri^ht  of  debate, 
but  the  string  of  resolutions  could  not  be  omitted ;  and  it 
was  most  intemperately  resolved  that  no  supplies  should  be 
Toted  for  the  military  after  the  first  of  May  then  following, 
unless  the  instructions  were  revoked.  Next  day,  the  14th 
of  December,  1809,  the  duke  dissolved  the  house,  with  a 
well-merited  rebuke. 

These  infatuated  legislators  forgot  that  they  trembled 
when  half  a  dozen  slaves  broke  out  in  rebellion,  though 
they  talked  so  glibly  of  not  providing  for  the  military.  The 
new  assembly,  to  some  extent,  sustained  the  action  taken 
by  their  predecessors,  for  they  did  not  provide  for  the 
militaiy  from  May  to  the  end  of  November,  when  they 
met.  Conciliation  was  so  far  thrown  away,  for  they 
had  been  assured  by  the  governor,  in  his  opening  speech, 
that  the  king  did  not  desire  to  restrict  any  privileges  they 
possessed  as  one  branch  of  the  legisli^ure,  though  he  could 
not  relinauish  his  equally  undoubted  right  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  governor,  as  the  branch  of  the  l^slature  by 
which  he  was  represented.    The  house  was  also  made  to 

*  Jonmali,  voL  xiL  pp.  SM-saO,  S84, 4e. 
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nnderstand  that  the  promnlgation  of  the  insiraotioiiB  htA 
been  wholly  ananthorised,  and  was  neither  sanetknied 
or  approved  by  his  majesty's  government.* 

The  island  was  shortly  after  left  for  some  time  to  the 
care  of  Lientenant-General  Morison,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester having  visited  England  during  1811,  where  he 
remained  until  1818.  Monson  distinguished  himself  in 
a  manner  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  a  military  nuuu 
He  made  an  admirable  chancellor,  and  cleared  off  the 
arrears  of  business  in  the  court  in  a  most  remarkable  and 
satisfactory  manner,  t 

In  retracing  the  events  of  this  period  one  is  impressed 
with  the  long  series  of  calamities  which  followed  in  qmek 
succession.  In  1808,  Falmouth  was  only  saved  nam 
destruction  by  fire  through  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  H.M.  ship  Favourite,  then  lying  in  the  harboor. 
The  consequences  were  very  lamentable.  The  exertiras 
put  forth  by  these  men  resulted  in  fever ;  three  or  four 
died  day  after  day,  and  less  than  a  fourth  were  at  last 
left  to  bring  the  ship  round  to  Port  Royal,  where  she  was 
brought  to  anchor,  and  her  sails  furled  by  men  sent  from 
other  vessels.  Two  actions  at  law,  for  having  impressed 
the  captain  of  a  drogger,  I  who  never  mentioned  his  position, 
was  the  reward  of  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  commander, 
who,  in  his  plague  shij),  had  escorted  a  fleet  to  Negril  Bay, 
and  chased  off  five  privateers  hovering  about  the  coast.} 
Montego  Bay  had  another  narrow  escape  from  desfamction ; 
thirty-five  of  the  best  houses  and  wharfs  were  burnt  on  the' 
1st  of  April,  1812.  There  were  no  proper  police  arrange- 
ments, and  no  ready  access  to  water ;  plunder  was  almost 
unrestrained ;  and  five  more  incendiary  fires  followed  in 
two  months,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  secure  other  oppor- 
tunities for  theft. 

'i  A  storm,  later  in  the  year,||  did  great  damage  to  houses, 
and  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  growing  proVisiims, 
a  calamity  more  serious  on  account  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States  preventing  importations  from  that  qnarter. 
Within  a  month  after  the  storm,1F  four  separate  shoeks  of 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Liverpool;  ^'Votef  of  AsMmbly.**  I6SI-SS9  n» 
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earthquake  were  felt.  The  first  was  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two  o*clook  in  the  morning,  and  very  anxiously  the 
inhabitants  waited  for  daylight.  It  came,  but  only  to 
augment  the  alarm,  for  before  six  o'clock  there  were 
three  other  shocks  in  quick  succession.  Many  buildings 
were  greatly  injured,  some  thrown  down.  The  cause  was  a 
terrible  volcanic  eruption  on  the  Spanish  main  land ;  hence 
Jamaica  only  felt  a  small  portion  of  its  violence,  and  the 
vast  tidal  wave  was  almost  spent  before  it  rolled  upon 
its  shores.  Next  year  there  was  another  and  more  violent 
storm.* 

Port  Royal  was  once  more  nearly  destroyed,t  and  only 
by  blowing  up  numbers  of  houses  could  the  flames  be 
arrested  before  they  reached  the  dockyard.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  exerted  themselves  nobly ;  and  when  the  homeless  7 
people  could  be  gathered  together,  tents  were  prepared  till 
temporary  houses  were  ready.  ;£1 1,000  was  soon  con- 
tributed for  their  relief  in  Kingston,  to  which  the  assembly  .. 
added  £5000  more.  In  this  the  distress  was  local;  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island  suffered  next.  I  A  fearful  hur- 
ricane and  an  unprecedented  deluge  of  rain  almost  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  parishes  of  St.  I)avid*s  and  St.  6eorge*s. 
The  rivers  rose  to  a  height  before  unknown ;  not  a  planta- 
tion near  the  banks  of  the  Yallahs  escaped  injury ;  fourteen 
miles  of  road  were  entirely  washed  away,  while  the  land- 
slips on  the  mountain  sides  swept  coffee  fields  and  ex- 
tensive provision  grounds  into  the  ravines  below.  In  some 
places  not  a  quarter  of  the  coffee  crop  remained,  and  the 
works  were  so  injured  that  what  remained  could  not  be 
prepared.  At  Annotto  Bay  many  vessels  were  stranded, 
while  in  St.  George's  cane  fields  were  rooted  up,  and  in 
some  places  covered  with  the  debris  left  by  the  swollen  rivers 
or  washed  from  the  hills. 

Three  years  later  the  county  of  Cornwall  suffered,  but 
not  so  severely.!  The  storms  were  experienced  during 
three  da^.  Public  and  private  buildings  were  destroyed ; 
great  injury  was  done  to  provision  grounds ;  and  at  Luoea 
the  troops  had  to  be  removed  from  their  barracks  to  the 
ehureh  for  safety. 

The  legislative  doings  of  1814  deserve  notice  on  aooount 
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of  a  rigid  and  greatly  needed  investigation  into  the  workniff 
of  what  were  known  as  patent  offices.  The  inquiry  had 
indeed  begun  some  years  before,  with  that  of  the  proroet- 
marshal,*  but  reform  was  prevented  by  instnicti<ms  from 
home,  where  Lord  BraybrooKe,  the  patentee,  had  inAaenUal 
friends.  The  office  of  the  registrar  of  chancery  and  of  the 
island  secretary  now  came  under  review.  They  were  both 
held  by  gentlemen  in  England,  one  of  whom  obtained  his 
nomination  while  yet  a  minor.  They  stipulated  witii 
individuals  to  act  as  their  deputies,  and  received  from 
them  a  certain  sum :  all  that  could  be  obtained  beyond  this 
the  deputy  was  to  regard  as  his  own. 

The  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  not  only  were  eior- 
bitant  and  illegal  fees  exacted,  amounting  to  sereral 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  that  this  princely  reoompense 
did  not  preserve  from  neglect  important  docaments  upon 
which  the  security  of  property  depended.  While  Uieae 
Augean  stables  were  being  partially  cleansed,  the  post- 
office  received  attention.  The  revenue  of  this  department 
was  considerable;  in  1814  it  amounted  to  nearly  JE8OOO9 
and  the  outlay  was  little  over  £5000.  But  all  olasees  of 
public  officials  had  pickings,  and  in  this  department  there 
was  a  surcharge  of  7^  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  postage  of  all 
English  letters. 

For  some  ^ears  past  changes  had  been  cradually  made 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
colony,  judicial  positions,  not  excepting  that  of  chief  jnstieey 
were  held  by  gentlemen  who  had  received  no  special  legal 
training,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  reaUy  adorned 
the  bench  bv  their  impartial  and  sound  judgments.  As 
colonial  affairs  became  more  complicated,  legal  training 
was  thought  desirable,  and  in  1804  the  salary  of  the  ehitf 
justice  was  increased  to  £2000  per  annum,  and  only  banis- 
ters were  in  future  to  be  appointed.  The  assistant  judges 
who  were  not  barristers  were  thus  shut  out  firom  the  proe- 
pect  of  promotion,  and  became  negligent  in  their  attendanee, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  suitors.  It  became  neeessaiy 
in  1810  to  remedy  this  by  the  appointment  of  barristers  to 
the  lower  office,  and  thus  a  more  elaborate  jndioial  wjwiitm 
was  provided.t 

*  Joonuds,  vol  zii.  pp.  187-819. 
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Still  there  were  complaints,  and  in  1815  one  of  those 
painful  eireomstances  happened  which,  though  at  times 
imaToidable,  cannot  fail  to  occasion  great  regret.  For 
many  years  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Justice  Lewis.  A  protracted 
investigation,  prompted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  one  of  the  assistant 
judges,  was  instituted  in  the  assembly,  and  some  grave 
charges  were  clearly  proved.  Disai)pointed  suitors  were 
not  likely  to  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  pass  of  pouring 
forth  their  complaints.  But  all  such  cases  were  carefully 
nfted,  and  the  assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
aUnded  only  to  flagrant  instances  of  corruption  or  incom- 
petence,  and  on  such  grounds  sought  the  removal  of  the 
offender  from  office.* 

Early  next  session  a  message  was  sent  to  the  assembly 
that  the  chief  justice  was  anxious  to  retire  from  office  on 
account  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  it  was  agreed  to  allow 
him  a  retiring  pension  of  £1000  per  annum.  However 
just  and  proper  the  action  of  the  assembly  may  have  been 
m  the  conduct  of  this  business,  it  was  followed  by  evil  con- 
sequences. Against  both  of  the  next  holders  of  the  office 
accusations  were  made  by  parties  who  thought  themselves 
aggrieved;  nor  was  the  assembly  sufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  important  judicial 
fimctions.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1816,  the  assembly  was 
dismissed  by  proclamation.  It  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
only  one  dissolved  after  having  fulfilled  its  full  term  of 
seven  years  during  the  administration  of  the  governor  who 
eonvened  it. 

Its  last  sitting  had  been  somewhat  tumultuous,  owing 
to  the  indignation  and  wrath  with  which  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  slaves  had 
been  received.  In  introducing  this  measure  to  the  British 
parliament,  it  was  stated  that  many  slaves  were  clandes- 
tinely imported  to  British  colonies,  or  removed  from  one 
eolony  to  another ;  and  also  that  many  free  people,  negroes, 
mnlattoes,  and  mustees,  were  illegally  held  m  ^ndage.  To 
prevent  this  it  was  proposed  to  ap^int  registrars,  to  be 
paid  by  the  colonies,  and  from  fees  levied  on  the  proprietors. 

The  treaty  obligations  upon  which  England  haa  entered 
with  otiier  powers  demanaed  the  most  scmpnlons  activity 

*  JoniDAlf,  voL  xiL  p.  8S1. 
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on  her  part  to  prevent  illicit  importations  by  her  own  snh- 
jects,  but  in  Jamaica  the  proposal  was  only  regarded  as  it 
affected  its  leading  inhabitants.  It  was  overlooked  that  a 
most  influential  committee  of  the  house  of  assembly  had 
said,  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  under  die* 
cussion,  that  the  coasts  of  the  island  presented  splendid 
facilities  for  smuggling  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  that  pre- 
vention would  be  impossible.  Now  it  was  maintained  that 
no  precautions  were  required,  as  no  climdestine  trade  had 
been  attempted  beyond  one  single  importation  of  five 
slaves,  and  that  if  necessary  the  legislature  of  Jamaiea 
would  pass  the  requisite  laws  to  prevent  it.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  registration  would  be  about  £40,000, 
a  tax  all  the  more  objectionable,  as  it  would  for  the  most 
part  swell  the  fees  of  the  island  secretary's  ofBoe,  the 
extravagance  and  bad  management  of  which  was  already  a 
source  of  complaint. 

When  the  newly-elected  assembly  met  in  October,  1816, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  informed  it  that  immediate  action 
on  the  registration  bill  had  been  suspended  by  the  impmal 
government,  in  the  hope  that  the  colonial  legislatures  were 
prepared  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  Great  care  was  taken 
to  assure  the  assembly  that  the  measure  was  not  proposed 
as  a  step  towards  emancipation,  or  from  an  idea  that  daves 
had  been  clandestinely  imported ;  though  it  was  pointed 
out  that  a  time  of  peace  afforded  greater  facilities  for  raeh 
a  trade  than  one  oi  war.  Wearisome  debates  followed,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  duke  that 
action  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government  was  pre- 
vented. Two  bills  were  passed  to  effect  the  desired  regis- 
tration, and  to  improve  the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  next 
session  the  special  approval  of  the  prince  regent  was  eom- 
municated  to  the  legislature.* 

When  the  registration  was  effected,  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  far  greater  number  of  slaves  in  the  island 
than  had  been  supposed.  Hitherto  returns  had  onlv  been 
given  in  of  those  lor  whom  the  poll-tax  was  paid ;  but  of 
idaves  in  the  possession  of  smallproprietors  who  paid  no 
tax,  returns  were  never  made.  This  simple  fact  oispoeea 
of  the  assertion  once  made,  that  the  discrejMmqr  of  nnm* 
bers  between  the  old  poll-tax  and  the  r^giitratioii  liiti^ 

*  JounuJf,  vol.  xiiL 
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indicated  clandestine  importations.  Had  such  importations 
taken  place,  the  discrepancy  would  of  course  have  been 
more  marked  in  the  great  sugar  parishes  :  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case. 

In  Trelawny,  a  parish  chiefly  occupied  by  large  sugar 
planters,  27,789  slaves  were  on  the  poll-tax  returns, 
and  but  28,497  were  registered ;  but  in  Kingston,  where 
few  slaves  were  held  by  one  individual,  and  concealment  of 
any  kind  was  less  easy,  a  little  over  eight  thousand  had 
been  returned  as  liable  to  tax,  but  very  nearly  eighteen 
thousand  were  registered.  The  total  number  registered  in 
1817  was  845,252.  The  great  preponderance  in  the  num- 
ber of  males  as  compared  with  females  in  the  days  of  the 
slave  trade  had  been  corrected  by  births :  there  were  now 
seventy-four  females  more  than  males. 

Two  years  later,  2555  runaway  slaves  were  reported  to 
be  at  large.  Some  of  these  managed  to  pass  as  free  in 
places  distant  from  those  they  had  lived  in  as  slaves;  others  . 
were  secreted  in  the  woods,  and  not  a  few  united  together 
and  formed  dangerous  confederacies.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  had  located  themselves  in  a  wild  range  of 
mountainous  land  known  as  the  Healthshire  Hills,  situated 
between  Kingston  Harbour  and  Old  Harbour  Bay.  Here 
they  had  built  little  villages,  whence  they  now  and  then 
descended  into  the  plains  to  steal  cattle  and  whatever  else 
came  handy.  In  August,  1819,  Major-General  Marshall, 
a  militia  officer,  was  instructed  to  take  a  party  of  Maroons 
and  hunt  out  these  people.  No  complaint  was  ever  made 
of  want  of  zeal  or  discretion  in  the  way  this  duty  was  per- 
formed, though  Scipio  and  his  gang,  a  most  notorious  lot 
of  banditti,  escaped ;  and  to  secure  them,  Marshall,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  bad  called  out  a  party  of  the  militia. 

As  a  rule  the  country  was  profoundly  grateful  to  those  who 
signalised  themselves  in  crushing  rebellion  or  catching 
runaways ;  but  MarshalPs  bill  for  £8000,  for  clearing  away 
several  bands,  was  voted  too  much.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
accounts  for  public  services  were  not  as  closely  scrutinised. 
There  was  £540  to  0.  D.  Pennington,  for  rations ;  Jg70  to 
a  copying  clerk ;  large  sums  for  a  quarter-master;  rent  for 
bead-quuiers  and  temporary  prison,  &c.  0.  D.  Pennington, 
it  turned  out,  was  a  brown  woman,  holding,  according  to 
Jamaica  parlance  in  those  days,  the  position  of  housekeeper 
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to  Marshall.  The  copying  clerk  was  their  daughter,  and  the 
quarter-master  their  son.  The  head-qaarters  was  the  house 
in  which  they  lived,  and  the  prisons  the  cellars  beneath  it. 

The  assembly,  it  will  be  seen,  was  looking  more  eloeely 
than  usual  into  the  items  of  public  expenditure.  The  pub- 
lic printing  was  complained  of  as  too  expensive.  Thirteen 
volumes  of  the  "  Journals  of  the  Assembly,*'  from  its  com- 
mencement,  had  been  reprinted  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £8000 
each !  Yet  when  the  second  volume  was  again  oat  of 
print,  it  was  reprinted  in  London  at  a  fourth  of  the  priee. 
Other  printing  cost  from  ;£8000  to  ;£6000  a  year.* 

The  year  1820  had  almost  expired  when  an  accident,  that 
nearly  proved  fatal,  befel  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  He  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  which  had  become  unmanageable.  For  %  time 
recovery  seemed  hopeless ;  the  skuD  was  ii^nred  so 
seriously  that  a  fragment  of  it  was  picked  up  from  among 
the  dust  on  the  road.  Yet  on  the  8th  of  January  the 
duke  again  met  the  house,  and  prorogued  them  with  a  few 
sentences,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  wide* 
spread  sympathy  he  had  received.  Five  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  him  each  received  a  hundred  pounds  from 
the  public  funds,  in  acknowledgment  of  then:  undoubted 
skill.  Soon  after  the  duke  left  the  colony  for  a  season, 
and  Major-General  Gonran  acted  as  lieutenant-governor. 

This  gentleman  was  very  unlike  the  duke  in  ms  mode  of 
transacting  public  business,  and  consequently  had  not  been 
long  in  office  before  he  was  beset  by  opponents,  to  whom 
his  stately  courtesy  and  military  bearing  was  not  so  agree- 
able  as  the  ease  and  indulgence  of  his  chief.  He  did  not 
fail  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  government  and  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  when  he  retired  from  the  oolony. 

That  he  was  an  impartial,  upright  ruler,  was  proved  by 
an  event  which  happened  during  his  administration.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  island  a  slave  had  some  time  before 
been  tried  for  an  offence  for  which  the  penalty  ol  death 
might  have  been  inflicted.  His  life  was  spiued,  but  he 
was  transported  from  the  colony.  In  a  snort  time  he 
returned,  and  being  brought  before  three  magistrates  in 
Hanover,  was  condemned  and  executed,  in  utter  disregard 
of  a  law  lately  passed,  which  required  a  juiy  of  twelTt 

^  Joomali,  voL  ziiL  p.  170,  Ao. 
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penoDB  before  a  capital  sentence  conld  be  pronounced. 
The  lieatenant-goremor  immediately  deprived  the  magis- 
trates  of  their  appointment,  and  also  the  custos  of  the 
parish,  and  cUrectea  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  them 
for  wilfdl  murder.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill  as 
it  affected  the  custos  and  one  of  the  magistrates;  the 
other  two,  though  tried,  were  acquitted.  All  appeals  to 
restore  them  to  office  were  sternly  rejected;  but  the  custos, 
the  Honourable  B.  0.  Vassall,  as  a  connection  of  Lord 
Holland,  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  colonial  office  to 
secure  his  restoration  in  a  year  after  the  event.  It  was 
pleaded  that  he  was  absent  from  the  parish  when  the 
event  took  place.  It  is  clear  Conran  cud  not  hold  him 
blameless. 

The  inquiries  into  the  expense  and  management  of  the 
public  offices  were  greatly  needed,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  to  be  deplored  that  the  assembly  did  not  confine  itself 
to  constitutional  modes  of  reform.  The  fees  exacted  by  the 
eustoms  were  exorbitant ;  but  the  council,  as  a  very  con- 
servative body,  was  not  inclined  to  sanction  any  alteration 
in  the  existing  laws.  The  thing  was  annoying,  but  the 
assembly  had  no  patience,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
another  opportunitv  of  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  in 
tiiie  usual  mode,  had  recourse,  as  of  old,  to  the  poll- 
tax  bill.  By  inserting  clauses  in  this,  effecting  the  desired 
changes,  it  was  hoped  to  coerce  the  council,  and  obtain  the 
desired  end.  This  time  the  council  was  firm,  and  deter- 
mined to  throw  upon  the  lower  chamber  the  responsibility 
of  the  loss  of  revenue.  They  protested  against  the  in- 
sertion of  matter  in  a  money  bill  entirely  opposed  to  its 
eharacter,  and  rejected  it.  Nearly  £200,000  of  revenue 
was  thus  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for  the  assembly  sent 
a  message  to  the  lieutenant-governor  and  asked  for  a 
recess. 

If  Conran  longed  for  a  little  of  that  despotic  ^wer  he 
had  seen  so  much  of  in  his  East  Indian  campaigns,  he 
had  such  command  over  himself  as  not  to  display  his 
feelings.  He  blandly  prorogued  the  house  until  the  next  day, 
then  made  a  wonderfully  conciliatory  speech,  and  left  tne 
members  to  their  devices.  The  first  step  was  obvious. 
Pewdutions  vindicating  their  oonduct  and  asserting  their 
limits  were  passed,  happily  only  three  in  number.  They  then 
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passed  the  bill  in   its  original  form,  and  the  couneily 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils,  thought  it  best  to  agree  to  it 

In  December,  1822,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  once  more 
returned  to  the  colony,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  warm 
congratulations  of  the  legislative  bodies.  Times  of  great 
excitement  soon  followed ;  the  total  abolition  of  elaveiy 
had  been  proposed  by  certain  influential  parties,  and  the 
sugar  colonies  took  the  alarm.  When,  thirty  years  befarSy 
the  agitation  against  the  slave  trade  oonmieneed»  the 
leaders  of  that  movement  asserted  that  they  did  not  eon- 
template  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ahreadv  in  the 
colonies.  They  were  honest  in  their  declaration,  bat  some 
of  the  planters  shrewdly  suspected  that  if  the  pablie  vdee 
declared  the  trade  in  slaves  to  be  improper,  it  would  soon 
be  impossible  to  justify  the  continuance  of  slavery.  Never- 
theless, fifteen  years  passed  without  any  vary  deeided 
struggle  for  abolition. 

Wilberforce,  shortly  before  he  retired  from  public  life, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  emancipation  would  be  found 
a  necessity,  inasmuch  as  no  man  could  righteously  hold 
property  in  his  fellow  man.  To  his  friend  Buxton  he 
resigned  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1828,  the  crusade  commenced,  jsfr.  Fowell 
Buxton  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the  state  of  slavery 
is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  colonies  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned.** 

It  is  clear,  from  the  terms  of  this  motion,  that  Mr. 
Buxton  had  no  idea  that  the  cause  he  espoused  woidd 
so  speedily  triumph.  Had  his  plan  been  accepted  and 
adhered  to,  some  would  be  in  slavery  at  this  hoar ;  for, 
fearing  to  injure  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  by  asking  too 
much,  he  only  proposed  the  emancipation  of  all  ebiUren 
bom  after  a  given  aay,  and  the  amelioration  of  thoae  who 
would  still  remain  in  bondage. 

Mr.  Canning  met  this  motion  by  another,  to  the  efieet, 
''That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  deeiahro 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  popii* 
lation  in  his  Majesty's  colonies.    That  throagh  a  oetor- 
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minod  and  pornovorinpc,  but  at  tlio  Bamo  timo  juclioious  and 
tomporato  onforoomont  of  Buoh  moaHnroH,  tbiB  houBo  lookB 
forwanl  to  pro^roHHivo  imnrovomontH  in  the  oliaract^^r  of 
tbe  Blavo  iKi^iulalion,  huou  an  may  prrparo  tboni  for  a 
particimtion  m  thoBo  civil  ripibtB  and  nriviloROB  which  arc 
anjoycMt  by  other  oUbbob  of  biB  majoBty  b  BubjootB. 

''That  tbiB  bouBo  Ib  anxiouB  for  the  aooompliBlnnont  of 
thiB  purpoHO  at  tbo  oarlioBt  iHM'ioil  that  Bball  bo  oompatiblo 
with  tbo  woll*l>oinff  of  tbo  nbivoB  tliomHolvoH,  with  tbo 
safety  of  tbo  oolonioB,  and  willi  a  fair  and  onuitablo  oon- 
mdoration  of  the  intoroBtB  of  privato  property.    ♦ 

In  ailvocathipc  tboBo  rc^HolulionB,  Mr.  Canninf^  pohitod 
oat  that  if  Blavorv  waB  all  that  Mr.  liuxton  bad  doRoribod, 
it  on^bt  to  bo  dealt  with  by  a  demand  for  immodiato 
abolition.  But  it  bad  oxiRted  for  af^oB,  and  bo  oould  not 
000  biB  way  clear  to  itB  abolition  within  any  period  of  time 
which  could  bo  siH^cifled;  ameliorating  measuroB  alono 
were  practicable.  These  measures  included  the  discon-  -- 
tinuance  of  Sunday  markets,  the  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  carrymg  a  whip  in  the  field,  and  the  exemption  of 
women  from  corporal  punishment  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  circular  was  issued  from  the 
colonial  office,  calling  upon  West  Indian  governors  to  carry 
into  effect  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in  parliament,  and 
intimating  the  particulars  in  which  reform  was  expected. 
The  dire  wrath  of  Achilles,  as  pourtrayed  by  Homer,  was 
hardly  so  terrible  as  that  of  the  Jamaica  assembly  when 
tiiese  things  were  officially  brought  to  their  notice.  The 
duke  was  more  than  usually  bland  and  conciliatory  when, 
in  October,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  same 
liberality  of  sentiment  hitherto  displayed  by  the  assembly, 
in  Becuring  so  many  comforts  for  the  slaves,  would  now 
still  more  rally  be  shown  in  securing  other  ameliorations. 
The  house,  in  their  address,  echoed  the  sentences  of  the 
duke,  and  then  prepared  for  battle. 

When  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee,  an  extraordinary  course  was 
adopted.  Suxprise  and  regret  were  expressed  that  his 
M^esty's  ministers  had  *' sanctioned  the  principles  laid 
down  hj  enemies  in  the  mother  oountry/'  and  had  pledfp 

*  «« BMuUnel  on  8Ut8  Trade,*  p.  19a 
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thomRolvoR  to  moafluroH  ^vliioh  tondod  ultimatoly  to  abo- 
lition, without  any  i)lo<1go  to  oonii)cnBato  Rlavoboldon  for 
tlio  loRHOH  thoy  would  RURtain,  Thoy  rofiiRod  to  roviM  tbo 
Hlavo  oodo,  aH  it  waR  **  aR  coniploto  in  all  itn  oiiAotinontfl» 
as  tlio  nature  of  circumRtanooB  would  admit,  to  X€iidor  the 
slavo  i>opulation  as^  happy  and  oomfortablo,  in  eroiy 
roRpoct,  aR  tlin  lalNHirin^  claRH  in  any  part  of  tlio  workl.** 

In  thoir  addnmR  to  tlio  kin^i  thoy  naid  it  wan  altoffothor 
a  falRo  aRRumplion  that  tho  RlavoH  woro  oitlior  ill  troatod 
or  unhapi)y.  Thoy  rooapitulatod  thoir  own  BuflorinRH^  •• 
plantorR,  m  cohsoquonoo  of  Enfj^liRli  wars  and  war  dutiot; 
Raid  ilioy  hiul  novor  taken  an  oath  of  alloglanoo  to  tho 
Kn^HRh  parlianiont,  and  would  not  Huhmit  to  tho  dofpra- 
dtilion  of  havinp(  tlicar  inU^rnal  aflairs  rogulatod  by  a  bod^ 
whoHo  power  in  Great  Ikitain  was  not  greater  than  their 
own  in  Jtunaica.  Tliey  prayed  tho  king  to  nyoet  any 
mnaHuro  wliicli  aRHunuul  Ruoh  authority;  for  Jamaica  would 
soon  be  lost  to  England,  as  Ilayti  was  to  Franoe,  if  the 
negroes  were  thus  taught  to  look  for  their  proteotors  in 
England,  and  regard  their  owners,  their  natural  proteeton, 
as  foes.  If  this  island,  they  added,  "  is  to  be  the  scene  of  . 
a  dreadful  experiment,  we  claim  that  we  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  awful  consequences.  If  slavery  be  an  offence  . 
to  God,  so  are  anarchy,  desolation,  and  blood.  Let  your 
royal  parliament  become  the  lawful  owner  of  oar  property ' 
by  purchase,  and  we  will  retire  from  the  island,  and  Wve 
it  a  free  field  for  modem  philanthropy  to  work  upon.  The 
Deity,  who  sees  into  the  heart,  is  not  to  be  propitiated  hj 
laying  on  His  shrine  the  possessions  of  our  brethxeiif  birt 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  our  own  to  offer.*** 

It  is  clear  from  these  proceedings  that  the  assembly 
anticipated  a  course  of  policy  which  had  not  been  definitely 
pronounced,  and  upon  which  it  would  have  been  more 
statesmanlike  to  have  remained  silent.  Apart  from  this, 
there  was  a  measture  of  justice  in  their  demand,  fflavery 
was  not  a  purely  colonial  institution.  It  bad  been  estab- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  British  laws,  and  tlM  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  oould  not  rightfully  demand 
its  abolition  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  owners.  This  &rt  eonld 
not  justify  the  assembly  in  their  refusal  to  eomply  witti  the 
expressed  wisbea  of  i^^Uament  with  regard  to  amelionitmg 
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measnreSy  and  the  home  goyemment  was  equally  unwilling 
to  have  reooorse  to  coercion. 

It  was  thought  that,  where  there  were  legislative  bodies, 
to  these  the  work  of  reform  should  be  left,  but  in  crown 
eolonies  the  necessary  provisions  were  at  once  made. 
Earnest  abolitionists  complained  that  the  three  hundred 
thousand  slaves  of  Jamaica  were,  in  consequence,  left  in  a 
lar  worse  condition  than  the  thirty  thousand  in  Trinidad. 

Another  act,  or  rather  series  of  acts,  of  egregious  folly 
followed.  The  planters  were  unable  to  conceal  their 
indignation  at  the  course  pursued  in  England.  In  the 
presence  of  slaves,  in  stores  and  other  public  places,  at 
the  dinner  table,  and,  in  short,  wherever  they  met,  they 
anathematised  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  and  others, 
unmindful  of  eager  listeners,  who,  with  false  though  not 
foolish  logic,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some  great 
boon,  of  which  the  slaves  were  .yet  ignorant,  bad  been 
eonferred  upon  them.  When,  soon  aftor,  a  x)etty  rebellion 
broke  out,  it  was  declared  that  the  slaves  were  *'  contented 
and  happy  till  they  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  king  and 
WilbeHorce  had  made  them  free.**  From  whom  had  they 
derived  such  impressions  but  from  their  own  masters? 
though  in  Jamaica,  and  to  a  more  fatal  extent  in  Dem^rara, 
it  suited  these  men  to  put  the  blame  upon  the  missionaries. 

Happily  the  outbreak  was  not  of  a  serious  character. 
In  St.  George's,  for  some  time  before  the  Christmas  of 
1828,  there  had  been  frequent  meetings  of  the  slaves, 
chiefly  on  Balcarras  estate,  and  other  properties  about 
Buff  Bay.  If  the  statement  of  a  runaway  slave  named 
Mack,  who  was  in  the  plot,  may  be  believed,  a  general 
rising  was  contemplated,  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
white  inhabitants.  The  district  was  carefully  guarded,  and 
several  persons,  said  to  be  leaders,  were  arrested.  Of  these, 
several  were  capitally  convicted  early  in  the  following 
year. 

In  St.  Mary*s  the  same  kind  of  meetings  were  held,  as 
stated  bv  anotiier  conspirator  who  turned  king's  evidence. 
In  another  part  of  the  island,  St.  James's,  ni^t  meetings 
of  slaves  were  held  at  Unitv  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  and 
some  other  estates.  Here  also  there  was  treacheiy,  and 
nine  slaves  were  transported,  and  double  the  number 
smnnuurily  pnnisbad. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  following  year  Hanover  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement,  though  treachery 
once  more  baffled  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  whatever 
they  may  have  been.  At  a  given  time,  it  was  stated,  all 
the  estates  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  whites  murdered 
as  they  hastened  to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  the  yery 
night  fixed  for  the  purpose,  a  slave  named  Roach  gave 
information  of  the  plot.  The  outbreak  followed,  but  it  was 
not  of  a  character  to  justify  the  extravagant  statements 
made.  At  Golden  Grove  estate,  well-afifected  slaves  ahnosk 
immediately  put  out  the  fire  that  was  kindled,  and  re* 
covered  some  fire-arms  stolen  from  the  overseer's  house. 
At  Argyle  ten  horses  were  killed,  and  as  many  acres  of 
growing  crops  burned.  Elsewhere  little  damage  was  dcme. 
Six  slaves  were  hung  at  Argyle,  five  at  Golden  Grove,  and 
a  number  of  others  transported  or  flogged.  A  small  band 
about  the  same  time  created  alarm  between  Kingston  and 
Yallahs.  Of  these,  four  were  hung,  and  others  punished 
in  different  ways. 

These  really  petty  disturbances  cost  the  colony  £15,000. 
In  an  address  to  the  king,  it  was  stated  that  the  value  of 
property  had  deteriorated,  in  consequence,  one  half,  and 
mdemnity  was  asked  from  the  British  parliament,  whose 
discussions  had  stirred  up  the  slaves  to  rebellion  I  * 

The  legislature  now  displayed  less  inclination  than  ever 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  home  government  with  respect  to  . 
improving  the  condition  of  slaves.  The  orders  in  council 
adopted  first  in  Trinidad  and  subsequently  in  all  the  other 
crown  colonies,  were  commended  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
as  suitable  models  from  which  a  proper  slave  code  might 
be  drawn,  but  two  more  sessions  passed  away  without  any 
action  being  taken. 

A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
desirability  of  permitting  slave  evidence  to  oe  received  in 
certain  cases.  Some  interesting  facts  were  elicited.  The 
Honourable  Peter  Robertson,  the  custos  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East,  and  who  had  resided  for  fifty  years  in  the  island, 

^  quite  favourable  to  the  proposed  measure,  and  testified 
IS  vast  improvement  in  negro  character  during  the  past 
years.    The  custos  of  Kingston,  a  forty  years'  resident^ 

'•Buxton's  life,**  p.  168 ;  «« Baports  of  Britkh  PMiiaBMBt,**  1816; 
Bsmels  of  Ammblj/*  voL  xiv.  pp.  834-4M. 
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bore  the  same  testimony.     Substantially  alike  was  the 
opinion  of  the  veteran  cnstos  of  St.  Catherines. 

Among  clergymen,  opinion  was  divided.  Some  earnest 
laboorerSy  like  Archdeacon  Trew,  were  favourable  to  it. 
The  rector  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Mann,  declared  that  for  ten 
years  past  the  slaves  had  been  rapidly  improving  in  cha- 
racter. The  savage  music  of  former  days  was  now  unheard 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  Sunday  market  was  declining,  and 
that  on  the  Saturday  increasing.  The  slaves  in  Kingston, 
he  asserted,  were  quite  as  observant  of  the  Sabbath  as  the 
lower  classes  in  any  large  English  town,  and  on  Friday 
nights  the  parish  church  was  crowded  bv  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  like  Bridges  and  Girod  saw  little  or  no 
improvement,  and  were  unfavourable  to  any  extension  of 
dvil  rights.  From  the  parish  of  St.  Anns,  where  Mr.  Bridges 
was  rector,  and  also  m>m  St.  Johns,  petitions  against  the 
inoposed  bill  were  presented.  It  was  asserted  ''  that  peti- 
tioners purchased  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  laws 
sanctioned  in,  to,  and  over  their  slaves,  and  not  their  mere 
bodies,  which  would  have  been  useless  incumbrances ;  and 
the  petitioners  submit  that  these  rights  and  privileges  are 
their  private  property,  which  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with  without  compensation;  and  that  in  granting  fresh 
privileges  to  their  slaves  the  petitioners'  privileges  are 
abridged.*'  Again  it  was  maintained :  ''  That  if  slaves  are 
permitted  to  give  evidence  against  those  in  authority  over 
them,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  authority;*'  for  "an 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice  wiU  avail  nothing  against  a  com- 
pact entered  into  over  the  graves  of  their  shipmates  and 
relations,  and  solemnised  with  grave-dirt  and  blood."* 
It  was  forgotten  that  it  was  only  proposed  to  extend  civil 

Srivileges  to  baptised  slaves.    It  would  therefore  be  the 
iult  of  the  clergy  if  they  had  not  been  so  taught  as  to 
hold  in  abhorrence  those  heathen  practices. 

As  it  appeared  only  too  certain  that  the  existinff  assembly 
mmld  never  pass  any  measure  satisfactorv  to  the  British 
government,  the  duke  convened  a  new  house  in  1826. 
Uk  his  opening  speech  he  made  the  briefest  possible  refe- 
lenoe  to  supplies,  and  occupied  the  remaining  portion  of 
bis  address  by  urging  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  code  of 
laws  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  imperial  parlia- 

*  JcmnudB^  toL  xIt.  pp.  460,  kc 
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ment.  That  there  might  be  ample  time  for  disonssion,  the 
session  was  summoned  three  weeks  earlier  than  nsiuiL 
Propositions  were  soon  after  laid  before  the  assembly,  bat 
received  with  a  bad  grace.  Thev  embodied  a  pliJi  for 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  be  called  a  proteetor  of 
slaves,  the  admission  of  slave  evidence  under  oertain 
conditions,  provisions  for  the  purchase  of  freedom,  for 
abolishing  Sunday  markets,  establishing  savings*  banks, 
and  preventing  the  separation  of  families.  Laws  were  also 
proposed  for  regulating  punishments  and  preventiiig  the 
whipping  of  women. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  many  amendments 
on  the  pa^  of  the  council,  a  bill  was  passed  to  whioh  the 
covemor  gave  his  assent,  though  he  must  have  foreseen  its 
disallowance  at  home.  It  was  not  such  a  measure  as  some 
of  the  more  thoughtful  and  humane  among  slaveholders 
wished.  A  party  led  by  Mr.  Barrett  would  mive  prohibiited 
the  use  of  the  cattle  whip  in  the  field,  and  the  flogging  ci 
women  under  any  circumstances,  but  they  were  overruled. 
Even  a  modified  amendment,  to  substitute  the  military  est 
for  the  atrocious  cattle  whip,  and  to  prevent  unneoessary 
exposure  when  women  were  whipped,  was  rejected  by 
twenty-four  against  seventeen. 

The  act  had  another  grave  defect:  clauses  were  intro* 
duced  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  its  rejection  hr  the 
king.  The  trick  resorted  to  was  a  new  varie^  of  the 
unworthy  stratagem  by  which  the  council  had  often  been 
compelled  to  pass  an  objectionable  clause  by  its  being 
inserted  in  a  money  bill,  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
thrown  the  finances  of  the  colony  into  confusion.  Bestrie* 
tive  laws  relative  to  dissenting  ministers  were  introduced, 
to  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  British  ministry  could 
agree. 

As  slaves  toiled  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  they  could  only 
have  the  intervening  hours  for  worship  or  instrudaon. 
During  these  hours  all  meetings  in  nonconforming  chapels 
were  prohibited.  The  plea  was  that  the  health  of  slaves 
might  be  injured  by  being  out  late,  at  night,  or  they  m^t 
concert  conspiracies.  Church  congregations,  and  abo  those 
of  Jews  and  Boman  Catholics,  were  exempt  from  this  mle 
until  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Any  ^ve  teaching  or  preaching,  whether  '*  Anabaptist  ** 
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or  other  denomination,  without  permission  from  owner  and 
from  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  was  liable  to  whip- 
ping and  hitfd  labour.  To  crown  all,  it  was  asserted  that 
ample  provision  having  been  made  for  the  proper  instruction 
of  slaves,  it  was  desirable  to  prevent ''  designing  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  teachers  of  religion  from  practismg  on  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  negroes.''  Therefore  "it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  dissenting  minister,  religious  teacher, 
or  any  person  whatsoever,  to  demand  or  receive  any  money 
or  other  chattel  whatever  for  affording  such  slave  religious 
instruction.*'  The  penalty  for  infringmg  this  law  was  £20, 
half  to  the  informer,  who  might  be  an  unbaptised  slave, 
though  such  evidence  would  be  worthless  in  anv  other  case : 
and  only  one  such  witness  was  needed,  though  two  giving 
eorxoborative  evidence  were  demanded  when  a  missionary 
was  not  the  subject  of  prosecution. 

A  fresh  illustration  of  human  perversity  is  all  that  is 
afforded  by  such  le^slation  as  this.  It  could  not  save  the 
slaveholder,  it  precipitated  him  into  greater  trouble.  Men 
that  would  not  have  interfered  with  old-established  institu- 
tions were  aroused  by  these  violations  of  all  justice  and 
natural  right. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Denman  had  declared  some  months 
before  in  the  House  of  Commons,*  that  oppression  in 
Jamaica  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  power.  He  denounced 
some  of  the  executions  in  the  so-called  rebellion  of  1824, 
and  asserted  (nor  was  the  assertion  denied)  that  the  only 
evidence  against  eight  who  were  capitally  convicted  was 
that  of  a  mere  youth,  who  confessed  his  Imowledge  of  the 
plot  when  laid  down  to  receive  a  flogging.  And  yet  in  face 
of  this  ready  acceptance  of  slave  testimony  against  slaves, 
he  quoted  many  cases  where  justice  had  clearly  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  inadmissibility  of  slave  evidence  against 
free  men.  Only  four  years  before,  in  Kingston,  a  man 
chained  down  a  girl  nine  years  old  for  a  criminal  pqrpose. 
l¥hen  tried  for  the  rape,  lus  counsel  pleaded  the  girl  was  a 
chattel,  and  that  her  evidence  could  not  be  taken.  The 
case  was  remitted  to  the  English  judges,  and  they  could 
only  decide  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  the  plea 
is  valid,  and  so  the  wretch  escaped. 
The  result  of  these  and  other  disclosures  was  the  passing 

*  Marah  1, 1896.  >^ 
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of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  recent  trials  in  Jamaica 
afforded  fresh  evidence  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  slavery.  This  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  cabinety 
and  the  new  slave  code  was  disallowed.  Apart  from  the 
sectarian  clauses,  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  eourse 
adopted  by  the  home  government.  Mr.  Huskissony  in  his 
admirable  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  pointed  out 
some  of  these.  The  bill  did  not  provide  for  a  protector  of 
slaves,  but  for  what  was  called  a  council  of  protectionv 
chosen  from  among  the  very  class  slaves  would  be  likely  to 
appeal  against ;  severe  punishments  of  women  as  well  as 
of  men  were  still  permitted ;  Sunday  markets  were  not  at 
once  abolished ;  while  many  of  the  clauses  were  so  am« 
biguous  as  to  be  easily  perverted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
slaves.  To  this  letter  a  long  reply  was  sent  bv  the  assembly, 
but  the  course  of  action  required  was  delayed  till  its  lefosal 
would  have  entailed  the  loss  of  legislative  privileges.* 

Some  relief  to  the  sad  picture  of  obstinacy  is  to  be  fouid 
in  the  removal  of  certain  disabilities  under  which  the  Jews 
laboured.  The  bills  passed  for  this  purpose  were,  at  first, 
disallowed  on  the  ground  that  they  legislated  with  regard 
to  some  disabilities  that  did  not  actually  exist,  bat  after 
much  conference  the  Jews  were  placed  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  other  white  persons  in  the  colony.  A  clause  ot 
an  act  passed  in  1711  was  also  repealed,  which  prohibited 
the  employment  in  any  public  office  of  Jews,  mulattoes, 
Indians,  or  negroes.  Though  the  assembly  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  render  to  coloured  people  ffenerally  the  same 
privileges  as  were  accorded  to  Jews,  the  fees  on  private 
bills,  asking  the  concessions  which  for  many  years  had  been 
granted  by  the  legislature  to  more  wealthy  and  influential 
coloured  people,  were  now  frequently  remitted,  so  that  many 
artisans  and  other  respectable  persons  of  colour  obtained 
privileges  hitherto  confined  to  the  rich.  An  attempt  to 
confer  the  franchise  on  such  people,  however,  failed,  t 

Piracy  was  now  very  rarely  known  in  these  seas.  The 
capture  of  the  Zaragozana,l  m  1828,  and  the  execution  of 

*  HoBkuMon*!  letter  in  fuU  in  «'  BuFoUy'a  PrMti«a  Vi«w  of  BUvwy,^ 
pp.  488-444 ;  JournalB  for  1827,  pp.  872,  and  Hl^lh 
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her  orew  at  Port  Royal,  stniok  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
purates  who  had  long  infested  the  lagoons  of  Hayti  and 
Cuba.  In  ISST^  the  Duke  of  Manchester  finally  left  the 
colony. 


jor-Oeneral  Sir  John  Eeene,  an  old  Peninsular  soldier, 
and  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  colony,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  island  for  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  He  had  to  meet  the  legis- 
lature at  a  critical  period.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
already  described,  had  arrived,  and  on  the  16th  of  No- 
yember,  1827,  was  sent  down  to  the  assembly.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  message  from  Sir  John  Keene,  in  which 
he  assured  the  house  of  the  regret  felt  by  his  Majesty  in 
rejecting  the  bill,  and  his  hope  that  another  one  would  be 
framed,  imposing  no  restraints  on  religious  liberty,  which 
was  the  right  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  He  added, 
that  though  the  measure  they  prepared  might  fall  short 
of  the  wishes  of  the  English  government,  yet  one  which 
really  embodied  substantial  improvements  would  be  received 
in  a  favourable  light.  Conciliation  was  in  vain.  The 
house  appointed  a  committee  to  report  the  names  of  all 
**  sectarians  or  dissenters  licensed  to  preach,  to  ascertain 
what  moneys  or  other  offerings  they  received  from  slaves 
or  other  persons  attending  their  places  of  worship;  how 
such  offenngs  were  disposed  of,  and  what  regulations  were 
necessary  in  respect  to  these  contributions.**  They  then 
replied  to  the  lieutenant-govemor*s  message,  defending 
the  clauses  in  the  act  which  had  reference  to  religious 
worship,  and  declaring  that  every  real  and  substantial 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  colony,  had  been  embodied  in  the  act ;  and 
that  they  would  not  incorporate  others  inconsistent  with 
such  s^ety,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  parliam^it 
and  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  added,  that  as 
they  were  aware  that  the  lieutenant-governor  had  in- 
stmctions  not  to  sanction  any  bill  on  Uie  subiect  of  re- 
ligion, without  a  suspending  clause,  they  would  make  no 
delibmite  surrender  of  their  undoubted  and  acknowledged 
ri^ts  by  legislating  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  would 
therefore  prepare  no  other  bill  respecting  the  slave  popu- 
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Next  year  they  so  far  revoked  their  word  as  to  pass  a 
bill  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  which  had  becoi  dis- 
allowed, and  to  which  the  lieatenant-govem<^  refosed  his 
assent.  A  bill  designed  to  remove  oinl  disabilities  under 
which  certain  coloured  people  laboured,  was  after  mneh 
discussion  lost.  A  petition  from  some  free  Uack  people, 
asking  for  an  enlargement  of  their  privileges,  was  raened 
to  a  committee,  from  which  no  report  was  ever  preaented. 

The  management  on  many  estates  was  still  very  inmro- 
vident,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  more  vigorouB  emrU 
were  put  forth  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  rands  at  run- 
away slaves.  The  captain  of  the  Accomponff  Ifaioons 
stated  their  number  as  six  thousand;  one-uiird  being 
in  Kingston  and  its  vicinity,  passing  as  free,  a  third  in 
countiT  parishes,  and  the  remamder  secreted  in  negro 
grounds  and  woods.*  It  does  not  appear  from  what  source 
he  derived  his  information,  but  emancipation  proved  that 
his  estimate  was  under  the  mark.  He  admitted  that  the 
Maroons  took  bribes,  and  thus  few  were  caught  and  re- 
turned to  their  owners. 

Now  and  then  a  troublesome  party  was  hunted  down, 
'  but  always  at  great  expense  ito  the  colony.  The  Accomponff 
Maroons,  in  connection  with  some  black  shot,  had  killed 
or  captured  eighteen  troublesome  negroes  in  Trelawny. 
They  bad  £50  for  each  one,  and  £500  to  £600  more  was 
spent  in  the  exploit. 

When  Sir  John  Keene  retired  from  the  colony,  three 
thousand  guineas  were  voted  as  a  testimonial  from  the 
assembly.  A  stem,  uncompromising  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field, he  was  most  luxurious,  almost  effeminate,  in  his 
private  habits;  and  rarely  if  ever  had  the  horoitalities 
of  the  Kin^*s  House  been  so  lavish  as  during  his  brief 
administration  of  affairs.  Yet  he  spared  not  himself  when 
duty  required  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  energy  ot 
character. 

Inquiries  into  some  needful  reduction    in  publio  ex* 

SBuditure,  commenced  long  before,,  were  still  proeeooted* 
alaries  were  exorbitantly  high  for  a  colony  which  had 
now  begun  the  eiy,  perpetuated  for  forty  years,  ot "  rain.** 

*  1874  nmawsys  were  confined  in  workhoosee'on  the  S64h  of  Sep- 
tember, 1627.  Three  pMriahee  omde  no  refcnns,  io  lh«e  weie 
probably  more. 
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The  reoeiver-general  had  £7000  a  year;  the  governor's 
secretarr  had  nommally  £8000,  though  what  Bullock,  the 
fayoured  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  really  got, 
no  one  knew.  Influential  as  he  was,  he  had  to  submit  to 
searching  inquiry  into  excessive  fees  he  had  exacted,  and 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  refund.  The  island  agent  in 
Iiondon  was  paid  £2500  a  year.  The. customs  department 
was  perhaps  the  worst :  £26,000  was  the  cost  of  collecting 
duties  to  the  amount  of  £90,000 ;  but  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more  came  out  with  instructions  that  greatly  improved  this 
department.  An  act  was  passed  providing  salaries  in 
lieu  of  fees,  and  the  work  of  economical  reform  gradually 
progressed. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1829,  was 
early  enabled  to  take  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  on  the  12th 
and  18th  of  September  was  present  at  a  great  cattle  fair 
held  on  the  Pedro  Plains.  This  was  a  most  successful 
enterprise,  originated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  and  re- 
markable as  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  in  good  earnest 
to  develop  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  island.* 

On  the  8rd  of  November  the  earl  met  the  legislative 
bodies.  Conciliation  was  the  order  of  the  day :  he  hoped 
that  time  had  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  former  dis- 
cussions, and  observed  that  the  assembly  was  left  entirely 
to  its  own  judgment  in  reference  to  the  slave  bill.  This 
the  members  understood  to  mean  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  press  the  improved  code  upon  their 
attention,  an  impression  the  earl  took  an  early  oppor- 
tonit^  of  correcting.  The  fact  was,  the  British  cabmet 
had  imagined  that  if  all  appearance  of  coercion  was  re- 
moved, the  Jamaica  legislature  would  quietly  adopt  some 
measure  that  would  be  satisfactory,  an  expectation  that 
iras  not  to  be  realised.  At  length  a  bill  was  passed,  altered 
in  many  particulars  from  that  of  1826,  but  still  retaining 
many  of  the  most  objectionable  features,  and  prohibiting 
all  meetings  of  slaves  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The 
governor  gave  his  assent,  but  expressed  his  regret  that 
aoeh  a  clause  should 'have  been  mserted.  The  king  re- 
fosed  his  consent. 

The  death  of  George  IV.  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  a 
new  assembly.    Before  this  body  the  question  was  once 

*  A  SMOiid  fikir  wm  held  in  Aogosi  of  the  following  yeaf. 
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more  reopened.  The  goyemor  explained  that  he  had  quite 
anticipated  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  last  biU,  and 
had  only  given  his  assent  to  it,  that  the  latest  labours  of 
the  assembly  in  the  way  of  amelioration  might  oome  folly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  ministry  at  home.  Now, 
however,  he  had  been  "  expressly  instructed  to  pass  no  law 
restraining  the  liberty  of  religious  worship.'**  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  revive  the  slave  law  of  1826,  with  all  its 
objectionable  clauses  unexpunged;  but,  ill-judged  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislators  were,  this  was  too  bad  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eight. 
A  law  giving  unrestricted  liberty  to  free  people  of  ooKmr 
was,  however,  passed. 

Early  in  1831  the  governor  onoe  more  convened  the 
assembly.  It  was  at  length  clear  to  the  most  infatuated 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  tolerate  no  farther 
trifling  with  the  slave  code.  It  was  felt  to  be  an  outrage 
that  in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  other  crown  colonies,  the 
condition  of  bondsmen  had  been  improved,  while  in 
Jamaica  all  attempts  had  failed  through  the  obstinacy  of 
a  free  assembly.  According  to  a  return  published  at  this 
time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  807,254  slaves  in  the 
island.  The  island  debt  was  accumulating.  It  had  now 
reached  £882,054,  of  which  £849,205  were  treasury  certi- 
ficates, or  checks  —  in  other  words,  inconvertible  paper 
money,  t 

Buin  was  not  altogether  a  false  cry,  for  in  twenty  years 
22,GG1  slaves  had  been  sold  under  writs  of  venaitiom 
exponaa.l  It  was  dangerous  to  go  too  far  in  defiance  of 
the  loudly-expressed  demands  from  home,  and  so  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  a  slave  code,  stripped  of  sectarian  clauses, 
passed  the  assembly,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November  it  came 
into  operation.  It  was  bad  enough ;  it  left  the  whip  in  the 
driver's  hands,  and  cruel  punishments  could  still  be  in- 
fiicted  by  irresponsible  men.  There  were  those  who  soo^t 
to  make  it  better,  but  only  three  voted  for  abolishmg 
the  flog^g  of  women,  only  two  supported  a  motion  for 
inquiry  mto  the  desirability  of  allowing  slaves  to  par- 
chase  their  freedom,  and  not  a  few  still  strove  to  retain  the 
sectarian  clauses.    Though  too  late  to  preserve  the  island 

*  QoYemor*!  speech,  ''Voiee,**  ISSO,  p.  la    See  slio  pp.  tT-tt. 
t  «« Voiee,*'  1881,  pp.  190,  ISl.  |  Ibid.,  IBSl*  V!^  Itl^iear 
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from  the  terrible  consequences  of  oppression,  the  measure 
passed^  and  on  the  24th  of  February  the  earl  prorogued 
the  legislature,  with  warm  congratulations  on  having 
adopt^  measures  which  gave  equal  liberties  with  whites 
to  free  colotured  people,  and  provided  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  slaves. 

In  the  October  session  a  demand  was  presented  from  the 
imperial  government  for  a  fixed  sum  for  the  support  of 
troops  and  barrack  accommodation.  At  first  it  was  feared 
that  this  would  be  made  a  perpetual  charge,  which  the 
assembly  could  never  modify  or  abolish,  and  on  this  point 
the  long  struggle,  beginning  with  the  Stuart  dynasty  and 
ending  in  1728,  had  made  the  colony  very  cautious.  It 
was,  however,  explained  that  all  the  home  government 
really  asked  was  an  annual  grant,  to  be  appropriated  at 
the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities.  An  estimate 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  five  preceding  years  was 
suggested.  At  last  £111,200  currency  was  voted  for  the 
support  of  troops,  and  £10,000  more  for  barracks,  with 
the  understandmg  that  the  force  should  n9t  fall  below 
three  thousand  white  men. 

Hitherto  the  time  of  the  house  had  been  frittered  away 
in  discussing  little  items  of  military  expenditure.  Often  an 
outlay  of  a  few  pounds,  which  could  have  been  at  once 
disposed  of  by  a  respectable  parish  vestry,  led  to  long 
discussions.  More  serious  consequences  resulted  from  the 
commissioners  of  public  accounts  (really  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house)  spending  considerable  time  in  determining 
the  appropriation  of  the  sums  voted  for  general  military 
purposes.  Often  troops  could  not  be  removed  from  one 
station  to  another,  though  decimated  by  dysentery  or  fever, 
for  want  of  funds,  or  permission  to  employ  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  barracks  were  mostly  built  m  unwholesome 
pla^s,  and  ill-provided  with  the  comforts  required  in  such 
a  climate.  In  1820  and  the  two  following  years,  one 
thousand  and  fifty-seven  died  out  of  a  force  of  three 
thousand. 

Officers  were  generally  willing  to  advance  money  for 
necessary  purposes  in  an  emergency,  but  wera  too  often 
zefoaed  repayment.  On  one  occasion  a  company  of  British 
troops  was  compelled  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  Spanish  Town 
for  months,  because  beams  and  hooks  from  which  tonwing 
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their  hammocks  were  refused.  One  year,  while  Sir  John 
Kccne  was  in  command,  the  mortality  rose  to  an  mipre- 
codented  degree.  Iron  bedsteads  were  recommendea  l^ 
the  m^cal  men  instead  of  hammocks,  and  the  assembly. 
ordered  them  to  be  supplied,  advancing  £1600  to  a  eon- 
tractor,  who  never  made  them.  Sir  John  Eeene  moeored 
them  himself,  but  the  house  refused  to  refund  tm  eost; 
nor  was  the  amount  paid  until  the  British  goremment 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  tiie  troops.*  The 
terms  of  contract  for  provisions  and  other  supplies  were 
often  grossly  violated,  while  complaints  from  the  military 
authorities  were  rarely  heeded,  for  the  tranegressors  had 
generally  friends  in  the  assembly. 

The  closing  days  of  1881,  and  the  opening  weeks  of  1882^ 
were  destined  to  be  marked  by  a  series  of  sad  and  startling 
events.  A  negro  rebellion  was  no  novdty  in  the  histoty  of 
the  colony.  From  the  outbreak  in  CSlarendon,  towards  Um 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  1824,  there  had 
been  a  series  of  insurrections  more  or  less  alarming,  but 
none  were  really  formidable.  They  were  confined  to  oom- 
paratively  few  active  offenders;  and  though  the  iriiite 
mhabitants  were  often  startled  by  reports  tiiat  extensife 
conspiracies  bad  been  organised  to  destroy  them  all  and 
seize  the  country,  such  reports  were  either  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  or  their  premature  disclosure  pore- 
vented  their  execution.  The  war  with'  the  Maroons, 
terminating  with  the  peace  of  1788,  and  the  rebellion  <tf 
the  Trelawny  tribe,  in  1795,  were  far  more  serious  thao 
any  slave-rising.  The  outbreak  in  1881  was  the  first  reallr 
dangerous  rebellion,  and  was  alike  deplorable  boUi  with 
regard  to  the  properties  destroyed,  the  planters  and  other 
persons  murdered,  and  the  terrible  retaliation  irHOi  whieh 
the  deluded  rebels  were  visited. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  considerable  eiflitemsnt 
among  the  slaves.  They  could  not  be  unconcerned  listeneis 
to  the  discussions  at  their  masters*  tables,  and  in  all  jilaeas 
where  white  men  congregated,  relative  to  the  doings  m  the 
British  parliament,  nor  would  they  fail  to  note  the  tenns 
of  condemnation  in  which  they  were  alluded  to.  It  has. 
been  common  to  attribute  the  rebellion  to  the  missionaries; 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  it  to  their  duresk  insti- 

*  «« VoiM,*  leao,  ppi  82-87. 
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gation,  chiefly  to  that  of  the  Baptists.  A  more  unfounded 
and  scandalous  libel  was  never  uttered.  The  very  utmost 
that  can  be  truthfully  said  on  the  matter  is  this : — ^That  a 
few  missionaries,  in  their  sympathy  with  the  slaves,  and 
their  enthusiastic  but  justifiable  hopes  of  their  ultimate 
deliverance,  occasionally  forgot  the  volcano  on  which  they 
liTed,  and  gave  utterance  to  words  of  encouragement,  and 
offered  prayers  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  their  illiterate 
but  excitable  auditors.  Thus  some  may  have  become  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  what  was  only  a  matter  for 
prayer  and  hope,  was  really  a  boon  conferred  by  the  king, 
rat  kept  back  by  the  planters. 

The  despatch  of  Lord  Goderich  to  Earl  Belmore,  dated 
March  1st,  and  written  soon  after  tidings  of  the  rebel- 
lion had  reached  England,  assigned  very  different  reasons 
for  the  outbreak,  reasons  which  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  ^vemor.  His  lordship  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that 
nearly  eight  years  had  passed  since  the  first  communication 
had  been  made  to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  urging  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  yet  it  was  not 
imtil  1831  that  an  act  was  passed  to  which  the  royal 
assent  could  be  given ;  and  that  act  fell  far  short  of  the 
wishes  of  the  imperial  government,  and  was  in  some 
respects  less  favourable  than  that  of  1826,  which  was 
rejected  on  account  of  its  religious  clauses. 

In  May,  1831,  rumours  of  discontent  among  the  slaves 
in  nearly  all  the  West  Indian  colonies  reached  England, 
and  on  the  8rd  of  June  a  royal  proclamation  was  forwarded 
to  all  the  governors,  declaring  tnat  no  order  had  been  sent 
out  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  enjoining  them 
to  render  entire  submission  to  the  laws,  and  obedience  to 
their  masters.  Earl  Belmore,  for  reasons  which  at  the 
time  were  approved  of  by  the  colonial  secretary,  did  -not 
publish  the  proclamation.  Had  he  done  so,  one  of  the 
saddest  pages  in  Jamaica  history  would  never  have  been 
written.  On  the  20th  of  July,  on  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
damation,  Earl  Belmore  wrote  that  ''  the  slave  population 
irere  collectively  sound  and  well  disposed.'*  let  in  that 
Toy  despatch  he  alluded  to  numerous  parochial  meetings 
then  being  held  among  the  planters,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  far  more  calculated  "to  disturb  the  minds 
d  the  slaves  than  any  report  they  may  have  casually 
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heard  of  something  being  intended  for  their  benefit,  which 
their  owners  endeavour  to  withhold  from  them." 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  earl  sent  home  eopies  of 
several  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  at  these  meet- 
ings, and  published  in  the  newspapers.  In  some  eases  the 
meetings  bad  been  presided  over  by  the  custoe  of  the  parish, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  violent  and  intemperate  attmmecs 
and  resolutions,  as  the  governor  truly  said.  In  many  cases 
it  was  resolved  that  sJlegiance  was  no  longer  due  to  the 
imperial  government,  that  protection  from  some  other 
power  was  desirable,  and  that  parliament  meditated  the 
subversion  of  all  their  rights  in  property  without  eompen- 
sation.* 

At  these  meetings  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet  in 
Spanish  Town  during  the  sitting  of  tne  legislature,  and 
they  met  accordingly.  The  assembly  refused  to  listen  to 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  amend  the  yet  imj^erfeet 
slave  code,  and  rejected  resolutions  proposea  to  nutigato 
some  notorious  acts  of  cruelty.t  While  the  larger  dave- 
holders  were  thus  proceeding  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
plunge  the  whole  colony  into  disorder,  the  effects  produced 
were  studiously  concealed  from  the  governor. 

At  the  end  of  July  he  had  addressed  circulars  to  the 
custodes,  requesting  them  to  acquaint  him  with  any  circum- 
stances which  might  arise  rendering  any  stops  necessary  to 
remove  erroneous  impressions  from  the  minds  of  the  daves. 
Though  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  idea  that  the  king 
had  made  them  free  was  known  to  be  entertained  Inr  slaves 
in  St.  James's,  Trelawny,  and  other  districts,  no  effort  was 
made  by  those  in  authority  to  remove  the  misconception. 
Well  might  General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  writo,  after  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  insurrection :  I  "  That  the  overseers, 
or  attorneys,  or  magistrates  should  not  have  acquainted 
the  executive  government  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  negroes  had  gone  all  around  the  dis- 
trict, not  to  work  after  New  Year's  day  without  being  made 
free,  is  most  astonishing;  as  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
known  on  almost  all  the  estates  that  these  were  the  senti- 
mento  of  the  negroes." 

*  Blyth*8  "  MiBsionarv  BeiiiiniMMiOM,'*  p.  S7 ;  Lotd  Bdmoi^'a 
dMpstoh.         f  "VoiM,^'  1881,  Oetobor  ■awion,  pp.  88»  lOS,  1S«,  197. 
{  DMpstob,  JftnuAvy  0, 188i. 
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The  Christmas  of  1881  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  many  of 
the  overseers  wished  to  make  this  day  count  as  one  of  the 
three  to  which  slaves  were  entitled  at  this  season.  The 
majority  of  the  slaves  in  the  north-western  parishes  had 
determmed  not  to  turn  out  at  all.  On  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Bev.  6.  Blyth  counted  sixteen  incendiary  fires 
from  his  residence  in  St.  James*8.*  The  contest  had  clearlv 
begun,  yet,  had  the  militia  been  more  efficient,  the  outbreak 
would  have  been  quelled.  The  exploits  of  this  body  were 
afterwards  greatly  extolled  in  the  local  papers,  but  their 
first  encounter  imparted  confidence  only  to  the  rebels. 
Colonel  Orignon,  better  known  locallv  as  "  Little  breeches,*' 
with  a  party  of  militia,  met  a  numoer  of  insurgents  soon 
after  the  outbreak  commenced.  He  gained  what  others 
would  have  thought  an  advantage.  Many  of  the  slaves 
were  killed,  and  more  wounded.  His  party  had  only  lost 
one  man  killed  and  four  wounded,  yet  he  thought  fit  to 
retreat  to  Montego  Bay,  and  most  of  the  white  people 
deserted  their  properties  and  fled.  To  the  credit  of  num- 
bers of  the  head  negroes  on  these  properties,  it  is  stated  that 
in  many  cases  they  preserved  them  from  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  those  slaves 
who  had  been  under  the  teaching  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Intelligence  of  the  outbreak  having  reached  the  seat  of 

g>vemment,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  on  the  80th  of 
ecember,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  hastened  with  re- 
inforcements to  the  scene  of  action,  invested  by  the 
governor  with  all  the  military  authority  it  was  possible 
to  confer.  The  general  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Montego  Bay,  and  on  the  2nd  of  January  issued  a  brief 
soldier-like  address  to  the  negroes.  He  assured  them  that 
the  idea  that  the  king  had  made  them  free  was  entirely 
without  foundation.  He  pointed  out  that  resistance  was 
folly,  and  that  though  rebels  deserved  death,  yet,  if  they 
would  surrender,  mercv  would  be  shown  to  all  but  the 
actual  ringleaders.  For  some  of  these  rewards  were 
offered,  three  hundred  dollars  each  for  slaves  known  as 
Colonel  Ckurdner,  Captain  Dove,  Captain  Johnson,  and 
Samuel  Sharp.  This  last  was  genenJly  called  "Daddy 
Sharp,"  and  was  described  in  the  proclamation  as 
'*  preacher  to  tiie  rebels.*' 

• «« ICiMioiiaiy  Beminifles&Mt,*' p.  1^. 
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Troops  being  sent  out  in  all  directions,  a  party  of  the 
22nd  Regiment  came  up  with  a  considerable  number  of 
insurgents,  and  killed  thirty,  wounding  many  more.  A  day 
or  two  after,  a  detachment  of  the  84th  encountered  another 
body  of  rebels,  and  dispersed  it  with  considerable  loss.  At 
Hazelnymph  and  Catadupa  similar  successes  were  achiered, 
but  the  general  soon  discovered  that'he  was  not  likely  to 
encounter  any  combined  force,  and  in  one  of  his  eikriiest 
despatches  he  observed  that  the  rebels  were  in  small 
scattered  parties. 

The  slaves  in  Jamaica,  like  other  half-civilised  people, 
never  gave  any  indication  of  ability  for  extended  or( 
sation.  In  1881  there  was  a  sort  of  general  understand 
but  no  combined  movement.  Still,  the  scattered 
could  do  much  harm ;  and  for  many  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  general,  he  saw,  night  after  night,  incendiary  fires 
breaking  out  in  all  directions,  while  the  mountams  of 
Trelawny,  St.  James,  and  Hanover  were  occupied  by  con- 
siderable bands  of  negroes,  who  were  all  of  them  ready 
for  mischief. 

Troops,  both  of  English  soldiers  and  militia,  were 
scouring  the  country  in  all  directions.  In  the  mean  time 
the  work  of  retribution  began;  great  numbers  expiated 
their  offences  by  death,  and  others  received  severe  floggings. 
General  Cotton  was,  however,  a  humane  man,  and  as  early 
as  possible  he  commenced  a  tour  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
addressing  the  negroes  he  could  get  together,  kindly  bat 
firmly.  He  also  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  destruction 
of  their  houses. 

While  thus  endeavouring  to  bring  matters  to  an  end 
with  as  little  loss  of  life  as  possible,  loud  complaints 
appeared  in  many  newspapers  of  his  conduct, — mistaken 
leniency  it  was  called.  The  importation  of  bloodhounds 
from  Cuba  was  advocated  by  some  people,  and  a  great  deal 
said  of  what  the  militia  would  do  if  they  were  only  allow^ 
freedom  of  action.  How  they  would  have  acted,  was  dearly 
indicated  by  the  conduct  of  a  certain  lieutenant.  Arriving . 
at  an  estate  which  had  lust  before  been  visited  by  (General 
Cotton,  he  assembled  tne  slaves,  called  out  one  of  their 
number,  and,  without  any  trial  whatever,  ordered  him  to 
be  shot.  For  this  offence  he  was  tried  by  a  oourt-martialf 
when  he  coolly  stated  that  he  had  several  times  done 
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the  same  thing,  and  his  conduct  had  been  highly  com- 
mended, but  in  this  particular  instance  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  general  had  preyiously  visited  the  estate.  He 
was  acquitted.* 

The  anxiety  of  the  general  to  prevent  unnecessary 
eflfiosion  of  blood  left  no  cause  for  complaint  that  mercy 
was  overstrained.  Only  a  dozen  white  men  fell  at  the 
hiuids  of  the  insurgents,  but,  up  to  the  4th  of  February, 
ninety-four  reputed  rebels  had  been  hunff  in  the  town  of  ^ 
Montego  Bay  alone,  and  frequently  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
were  flogged  on  a  single  day.  Some  twenty-one  had  been 
shot  or  hung  in  Falmouth,  and  double  that  number  flogged. 
All  through  the  district  the  work  of  retribution  was  pro- 
ceeding to  a  more  limited  extent.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed for  another  month,  for  most  of  the  ringleaders 
were  still  at  liberty,  and  numbers  of  slaves  remamed  out 
in  the  woods. 

In  other  parishes  a  spirit  of  discontent  was  plainly 
visible,  though  not  attended  by  such  serious  consequences. 
In  St.  Elizabeths  a  large  body  of  negroes,  suffered  to 
escape  by  Colonel  Grignon's  uncalled-for  retreat,  had 
crossed  over  the  hills,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
disaffected  in  that  parish,  especially  those  at  Y.  S.  estate. 
The  militia  attacked  them  with  success ;  many  were  slain, 
and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners,  more  in  fact  than  could 
be  put  into  the  crowded  jail,  and  a  ship  in  Black  Biver 
harbour  was  consequently  converted  into  a  temporary 
prison.  A  ship  of  war  and  a  wing  of  the  77th  Begiment 
were  at  once  sent  down.  In  this  parish,  as  in  those  on  the 
north  side,  properties  deserted  by  the  whites  were  protected 
by  faithful  slaves;  and  many  prisoners  declared  that  they 
never  would  have  joined  the  rebels  had  they  not  been  told 
that  the  king's  troops  would  not  fight  against  them.  Most 
of  the  estates  resumed  work,  the  slaves  being  creatly 
assured  by  a  timely  visit  of  the  indefatigable  genersl.  An 
attempt  was  made,  by  two  leading  insurgents  from  St. 
James's,  to  incite  the  Acoompong  Maroons  to  join  them, 
but  it  entirely  failed. 

Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
In  addition  to  the  troops  stationed  in  both  places,  a  mer- 
chant ship  was  anchomi  opposite  the  end  oi  ewdh  of  the 

^  **  Gowaali'*  Jsaiuury  S7, 1882. 
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streets  and  lanes  in  Kingston  leading  to  the  harbour.* 
These  sixteen  vessels,  manned  by  860  seamen,  and  mooni- 
ing  thirty-five  guns,  under  tiie  command  of  Captain 
Barclay,  a  noted  trader  of  those  days,  ooold  haye  rendered 
essential  service  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  Clarendon. 
though  the  scene  of  the  first  insurrection,  and  the  early 
home  of  the  Maroons,  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Man- 
chester was  more  excited.  Several  negroes  simered  death, 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  a  most  estimable  Moravian 
minister,  was  arrested  on  the  11th  of  January.  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  ficht  in  another  part  of  the  pariah, 
between  some  slaves  and  the  militia,  the  former  loaing 
six  of  their  number;  but  general  tranquillity  was  Boon 
restored. 

In  Portland  the  people  on  three  estates  refused  to  work, 
and,  on  soldiers  being  sent  for,  fled  into  the  woods.  On 
another  estate  the  men  fled,  but  the  women  oontinned  to 
work.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  George's,  and  in 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  there  was  some  disaffection,  but 
no  actual  collision  took  place,  though  at  Port  Antonio, 
Manchioneel,  and  Morant  Bay  several  were  executed,  aiul 
many  others  flogged.  The  "Jamaica  Courant**  was  not 
likely  to  describe  in  gentle  terms  the  offences  of  these 
people,  yet  its  virulent  description  of  negro  iniquity  fur- 
nishes  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  reason  for  these 
inflictions. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Earl  Belmore  reached  Monteoo 
Bay.  He  found  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  prisoners  m 
the  jail,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a  general  inclina- 
tion among  the  negroes  yet  in  the  woods  to  surrender,  eould 
they  be  assured  of  kind  treatment.  He  accordingly  lost  no 
time  in  issuing  a  proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  all 
who  would  surrender  in  ten  days,  excepting  only  the  actual 
ringleaders  and  incendiaries.  Two  days  iSter  ne  deoLared 
martial  law  to  be  at  an  end.  Then  was  heard  a  load  erj 
of  discontent  among  those  whose  vengeance  was  not  rik 
satiated,  and  complaint  was  made  that  the  goTemor,  in  his 
proclamation,  had  said  that  **  unlawful  proceedings  on  the 

^  The  city  is  lud  oat  in  straight  lines,  the  streets  and  lanes  nmaiiig 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south.  The  latter  are  visible  tfaiossh* 
ont  their  entiie  length  to  the  harbour.  A  well-direeted  eaaiian-ball 
eoaU  be  sent  up  moei  oi  ^ibisiii  \a  ^dEka  Q^ivQ.  wraafiL^ 
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part  of  the  slaveB  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  defeat 
the  hamane  intentions  of  the  government  to  improve  their 
condition."  By  some  occult  process  of  reasomng,  it  was 
maintained  that  this  was  an  intimation  that  what  the 
slaves  failed  to  obtain  by  force  would  be  conceded  to  them 
l^  the  imperial  parliament.  This  proved  to  be  true»  but 
assuredly  Lord  Belmore's  words  did  not  declare  or  imply  it. 

To  use  the  late  deplorable  events  as  means  by  which 
the  shackles  of  slavery  could  be  bound  more  firmly,  was  the 
undoubted  purpose  of  many.  To  silence  the  missionaries 
and  to  destroy  their  chapels,  seemed  one  way  by  which  this 
purpose  could  be  effectea.  On  all  sides  it  was  asserted  that 
the  rebellion  had  been  caused  by  the  teaching  of  mission- 
aries, and  particularly  by  that  of  the  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyans.  The  former,  it  was  said,  were  the  most  cuilty ;  in- 
deed, the  rebellion  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Baptist 
war.  The  most  ridiculous  stories  obtained  currency:  a 
meeting  of  four  Baptist  ministers,  to  open  a  new  chapel  at 
Salter's  Hill,  in  St.  James's,  arranged  months  before,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  was  adduced  as 
proof  of  complicity  in  the  plot.* 

The  Kingston  papers  were  filled  with  preposterous  stories. 
One  dayt  the  "Courant"  announcea  that  a  Methodist 
preacher  was  cruising  off  the  north  side  in  a  small  schooner, 
keeping  out  at  sea  by  day  and  running  in  shore  at  night,  to 
communicate  with  the  rebels.  Unfortunately,  for  melodra- 
matic writers,  the  name  of  this  clerical  Paul  Jones  was  not 
mentioned.  In  the  next  day's  issue  the  concentrated  hatred 
of  the  upholders  of  slavery  was  displaved  more  strikingly. 
Intelligence  had  reached  Kingston  that  Messrs.  Knibb, 
Abbot,  and  Whitehome  were  under  arrest.  A  most  virulent 
article  on  the  event  terminated  thus:  —  "The  Baptist 
ministers  are  now  in  custody,  and  as  we  are  satisfied  they 
would  not  have  been  taken  into  custody  upon  slight  grounds 
by  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  we  hope  he  will  affoi^  them  fair 
and  impartial  justice.  Shooting  is,  however,  too  honourable 
a  death  for  men  whose  conduct  has  occasioned  so  much 
bloodshed  and  the  loss  of  so  much  property.  There  are 
fine  hanging  woods  in  St.  James's  and  Trelawny,  and  we  do 
nnoerely  hope  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers 

«  Cox'i  ••Hiitory  of  Bi^tiii  IfiMkms,'*  voL  iL  p.  81.  v 
t  Jsaiiaiy  6, 18S8. 
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who  may  be  convicted  of  sedition  may  diversify  the  scene. 
After  this  our  hostility,  even  to  men  so  reckless  of  blood, 
carnage,  and  slaughter,  shall  cease." 

Even  louder  were  the  shouts  of  triumph  when  Mr.  Bnr- 
chell  on  the  next  day  (January  7th)  arrived  from  Eni^and, 
and  was  arrested.  Mr.  Barlow  and  Dr.  Prince,  also  identi- 
fied with  the  Baptist  society,  were  taken  into  custody  at 
Annotto  Bay.  No  accusation  was  too  gross,  no  language  too 
scurrilous  to  employ  in  reference  to  these  gentlemen.  The 
most  iniquitous  means  were  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  legal  proof  of  their  complicity  in  the  rebellion. 
Leading  questions  were  put  by  officers  in  the  militift  and 
others  to  prisoners,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  answer 
which  might  criminate  the  hated  missionaries.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  pitiless  floggings  the  punishment  was,  on  some 
occasions,  suspended,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
cruciating pain,  words  would  be  uttered  of  which  use  eonld 
be  made. 

If  English  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Boby,  the  ooUeetor  of 
customs  at  Montego  Bay,  interposed  to  obtain  simple  jostioe 
for  a  prisoner,  or  to  defend  innocent  men  from  inforiated 
mobs,  they  were  denounced  as  accomplices.  Boby  was 
actually  burnt  in  effigy  on  a  gallows,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  no  sympathy  witii  Baptists,  as  sach. 
The  record  of  the  un-English  treatment  of  missionaries  at 
this  period  may  be  found  in  many  works,*  and  is  not  given 
in  detail  here  except  where  necessary  to  the  general  nar- 
rative. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  a  society  called  the  Colonial 
Church  Union  was  formed.  Its  professed  object  was  to 
defend,  by  constitutional  means,  the  interests  of  the  odony, 
to  expose  the  alleged  falsehoods  of  the  Anti-slavery  Socie^, 
and  to  uphold  the  church  and  kirk.  The  destniction  of 
dissenting  chapels  was  another  and  principal  object  not 
noted  in  the  programme.  Immediately  after  the  cessatioii 
of  martial  law,  the  work  commenced.  Salter's  Hill  ehapd, 
the  one  before  alluded  to,  was  the  first  object  of  vengeanee ; 

*  «« Life  of  Knibb  ;*'  ••  Life  of  Bnrehell  ;**  •«  The  Voice  of  Jvbike  ;** 
Cltfk'B  ••  MemorialB  of  Baptist  Misnonuries  ;'*  Gox*i  •*  Hisioiy  of  Bep- 
tiBt  MiBsionB,**  vol  ii. ;  Danoan*!  «•  Wealeyan  Miasioiis  in  jMiiaiea»*'  ppi 
SS8-S56;  Brown's  ••  History  of  Misdone,*' toIb.  L  and  iL ;  **Uoniwiasm 
in  JsnudeA,"  p.  84-112;  ••Jamaioa  Oonranl,'*  1888;  ••Namlbe  of 
Beoent  Events  (Baptist),*'  Ae. 
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it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  Pftity  of  St.  James  militia,  led  by  an 
English  half-pay  naval  officer.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
Mr.  Knibb*s  chapel,  which  had  been  used  for  barracks,  was 
destroyed  by  another  party  of  militia,  and  on  the  same  day 
another  chapel  at  Stewart  Town  was  partially  demolished. 
Kext  day,  at  noon,  the  spacious  chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  in 
which  Mr.  Burchell  had  often  preached  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand people,  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and  the  Baptist  chapel 
st  Lncea  shared  the  same  fate.  Chapels  at  Brown*s  Town, 
Bavannah  la  Mar,  Fullers'  Field,  and  St.  Anns'  Bay,  followed. 
At  Bio  Bueno,  the  solid  stone  structure  was  too  much  for 
the  destructive  powers  of  the  infuriated  mob.  The  leaders 
in  these  doings  were  men  well  known  in  the  community. 
Many  names  have  been  preserved  :*  staff  and  other  officers 
of  militia,  magiRtratoR,  mnmbors  of  assombly,  pn1)lic  offi- 
eInlH,  and  ovon  tho  rootor  of  Hanovor,  snbHoqiumtly  shot  in 
a  fhioi,  appear  in  tho  IJHt  of  inecmdiarioH  and  (Umtroyors, 

Tlio  govonior  isHUod  a  nroclanmtion  denouncing  thoBO 
outragoR,  and  calling  on  tlio  cUHtodim  and  niaglHlnitim  to 
do  llH'ir  duly;  but  niarlial  law  whh  not  proolaiuHMl  again,  as 
it  would  havo  born  if  nogrocm  liiul  boon  tho  aggroHHors,  and 
ungar  workR  iuHtoail  of  chapels  tlio  objoots  of  attack.  No 
ono  was  over  convi(*i(*d  for  ouniplicity  in  tbc^Ho  proooodingR, 
Otiior  ontmgoH  followed  the  proclamation,  and  an  attempt 
was  niiulo  to  burn  Wesley  chapel,  in  KingHton.  TIur  alTair 
was  thuR  refon-cKl  to  in  a  city  paper : — "Tbis  act  of  outrage 
we  nincoroly  deplore,  as  those  who  in  more  wantonnoHH  would 
act  ilro  to  the  chapel,  might  destroy  the  property  of  inno* 
cent  individuals.  If  the  populace  are  determined  to  sweep 
these  dens  of  uifamy  from  tho  face  of  the  earth,  tho  best 
plan  would  be  to  puU  them  down."t 

While  these  events  were  disturbing  the  minds  of  all  right 
thinking  people,  some  of  the  leading  negro  rebels  were 
arrested  and  executed ;  Wilberforce  and  Wellington  at  the 
end  of  January,  Dove  and  Gardner  about  the  middle  of 
the  next  month.  The  Baptist  missionaries,  Enibb,  Burchell, 
and  Gardner,  were  committed  for  trial,  bail  for  their  ap- 
pearance being  accepted.  The  result  of  the  attempt  to 
implicate  them  in  the  rebellion  had,  however,  been  indi- 
dUied  by  a  circumstance  which  had  happened  in  Manchea- 

«Gox*i  ••Hisenr  of  Baptist  Minioiii,**  vd.  iL  pp.  146-147,  fte. 
t  •«CoiiiaaC  F«lxniaiy  la,  1881 
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ter.  The  Bev.  H.  G.  Pfeiffer,  who,  after  his  uresis  had 
been  confined  in  the  gallery  of  Mandeville  ehnreh,  mi 
brought  to  trial  on  the  15th  of  January,  before  a  oomt- 
martial  of  thirteen  militia  officers.  Some  slaye  witnenes 
deposed  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  he  had  told  them  m  the 
chapel  that  they  were  all  to  be  free  after  Chrisbnas;  but  the 
chief  witness,  it  was  proved,  had  not  been  in  the  plaee  aft  tU 
on  the  Sunday  referred  to.  Other  persons  contradietei  ene 
another  both  as  to  time  and  place.  For  the  defenee,  a  boit 
of  witnesses,  hastily  brought  from  the  distant  j^aea  at 
which  Mr.  Ffeiffer  preached,  declared  that  on  none  <tf  the 
Sundays  spoken  of  had  he  uttered  words  even  saseeptiUi 
of  such  a  misconcej^tion.  Mr.  Ffeiffer  had  inomied  the 
displeasure  of  many  influential  men  by  insisting  that  the 
wiflhcs  of  tho  abRcnt  proprietors  of  Frontier  estate,  in  8t 
Klizaboth,  should  bu  oarrind  out  with  roH^HMst  to  the  instrae* 
tioii  of  tho  Hlavos;  but  pntjudioo  could  not  eonvlet  in  the 
total  al)K(tuoo  of  all  proof  of  Kuilt,  and  on  tho  following  d^f 
a  vordict  of  not  Ruilty  was  rotumod.* 

TowivrdH  tlio  (Mid  of  March  tho  llaptist  missionaries  woro 
brou^iit  to  trial  for  iiioitiuf^  Hiavcm  to  rubollion.  Tho  grand 
jury  of  Cornwall  {({uorul  tliu  bill  against  DurohoUi  bsl 
found  trno  bilU  a[:;ainHt  Gardner  and  Knibb.  On  the 
2;ird,  tlu)  fornior  whh  brought  to  trial.  Had  his  pomoootori 
duHirud  to  oxpoHO  thomHulvoa  to  ridioulu,  thuy  oould  not 
'  have  Buocoodod  bettor :  tho  oaRo  broko  down  in  every  narti- 
cular.  Tho  attonuvy-gonoral  throw  up  his  brief,  ana  the 
chiof  juHtico  dirootoif  an  acquittal.  A  nolle  jm^equi  was  at 
once  ontorcd  in  tho  cane  of  Mr.  Knibb.    Throe  hundred 

Eersons  were  in  attendance  to  swear  that  these  miMiwnf^waa 
ad  never  incited  them  to  rebellion.t 
Another  trial  in  Kingston  followed,  which  awakened  the 
most  intense  interest.  Mr.  Edward  Jordon,  one  of  the 
most  estimable  coloured  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  wis  si 
this  time  joint  editor  ancf  proprietor  of  the  '*  Watehman** 
newspaper.  On  the  7th  of  April  a  reference  was  made  in 
that  paper  to  a  certain  member  of  the  honse  of  aeeemUf , 
in  wnich  was  the  following  sentence: — ''Now  that  the 

*  •«  Jftoudea  Oounat,'*  Feb.  IS,  1882;   ^'Ifonvisns  In  JsaMloi^" 
•    vp.  90-06. 

\  lUd.,  May  80;  Oox*i  ••Hiiiory  of  Bn^ist  Miaiom,*'  v«L  &  ^ 
lS7,*o. 
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member  for  WeBtmoreland  has  come  to  onr  side,  we  shall  be 
happy  with  him,  and  other  friends  of  humanity,  to  give  a 
long  poll,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  poll  altogether,  until  we 

bring  the  system  down  by  the  ran Knock  off  the 

fetters,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.*'  Such  language  was 
TOonounced  sedition,  and  Mr.  Jordon  was  put  on  trial. 
The  prosecution  broke  down  through  the  impossibility  of 

{^roTmg  that  Mr.  Jordon  was  really  editor  of  the  paper.* 
t  was  well  Imown  in  the  city  that  he  did  not  write  the 
paragraph,  or  even  see  it  before  it  appeared.  The  fact 
that  Bucn  language  should  be  regarded  as  seditious,  is  one 
of  ttie  best  illustrations  that  could  be  given  of  the  state  of 
aociety  and  feeling  in  the  colony  at  this  time. 

The  sad  list  of  executions  and  punishments  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  vet  complete.  Through  April,  slave 
courts  were  sitting,  and  many  slaves  were  condemned  to 
death,  or  floorings  of  two  or  three  hundred  lashes. 

A  trial  held  at  Morant  Bay,  on  the  15th  of  March,  illus- 
trated the  feelings  of  many  planters  on  the  great  question 
of  slavery.  The  presiding  justice  was  a  Mr.  McComock,  a 
justice  of  the  peace:  four  others  were  associated  with  him 
at  the  trial  in  question.  The  culprit  was  a  mulatto,  named 
Barclay;  the  charge  was  rebellion.  The  trial  was  a  patient 
one,  and  the  prisoner  was  defended:  he  was,  however, 
found  guilty.  McCornock,  in  passing  sentence,  said  to  the 
prisoner :  ''  Tou,  and  many  more  of  your  class  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  have  been  led  by  evil,  designing,  and 
discontented  individuals,  to  believe  that  the  king  had  made 
you  free,  and  your  owners  unjustly  withheld  that  freedom 
from  you,  and  this  belief  has  urged  you  on  to  acts  which 
have  brought  you  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  stand. 
The  king  cannot  make  you  free,  and  whoever  has  told  you 
00,  has  told  you  a  falsehood."  t  Two  months  after,  the 
**  Courant  *'  echoed  these  sentiments  in  a  still  more  start- 
ling manner.  "  Be  it  remembered  that  our  slaves  are  not 
his  Majesty's  subjects:  they  are  the  property  of  their 
owners,  by  laws  which  his  Majesty's  ancestors  have  reoog- 
niBed,  and  which  are  now  in  force." 

Throughout  Jamaica,  the  attitude  of  the  planters  was 
more  defiant  than  ever.    But  in  England,  the  news  of  the 

«««jMiiMesC<rarMit,'*Aprill8tia88;  •« Wsftohmaii," Ae. 
t  ••  Jamaiea GowsBl,'* ApiillSt  1884. 
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rebellion  and  the  unwarranted  treatment  of  the  missioii- 
aries  deepened  the  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  abolished. 
On  the  23rd  of  March,  Lord  Howiok  reminded  ttie  House 
of  Commons  that  since  1823,  three  successive  odonitl 
secretaries  had  sought  to  induce  the  Jamaica  legudatun 
to  adopt  the  orders  in  council  for  the  amelioration  of  tiie 
condition  of  the  slaves,  but  their  remonstrances  had  proved 
in  vain.  The  time  for  expostulation,  he  added,  had  now 
terminated. 

The  legislature  of  Jamaica  seemed  resolved  to  prove  that 
his  warning  was  true,  when  it  met  on  the  28th  of  Febmaiy. 
Earl  Belmore  stated  in  his  opening  speech  that  he  had 
been  commanded  to  submit  to  their  consideration  measuns 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The 
house  immediately  declined  to  consider  any  measures  not 
emanating  from  themselves.*  Petitions  were  presented 
from  several  parishes,  denouncing  sectarians,  and  praying 
for  the  expulsion  of  all  missionaries.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  abuse  of  English  philanthropists,  and  of  any  in 
or  out  of  parliament  who  expressed  sympathy  with  slaves ; 
and  thus  encouraged,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  greater 
extremes.  Early  in  March,  a  despatch  from  Lord  Gmlerieh 
was  sent  down  by  the  governor :  its  proposals  and  sugges- 
tions for  more  considerate  treatment  were  rudely  rejeeted,t 
and  some  resolutions  moved  by  excited  members,  too  out- 
rageous for  the  assembly,  blinded  as  it  was,  to  adopt.  One 
member  proposed  to  put  all  missionaries  on  their  trial,  and 
moved  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ialaod ; 
also,  that  any  one  who  might  hereafter  be  allowed  to  preach, 
should  first  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  £500  on  his  ucense. 
Another  gentleman  went  further,  and  proposed  perpetual 
expulsion.! 

The  British  cabinet  and  his  Majesty's  counoil  were  not 
treated  with  more  deference.  Mr.  Berry  moved  that  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  carried  into  the  square  before 
the  house,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman :  to  fiunli- 
tate  the  process,  he  tossed  the  copy  he  hela  over  the  bar.l 
Mr.  Stamp  suggested  utter  disregard  of  the  orders,  and 
then  began  to  talk  wildly  of  physical  foroe,  and  the  ahiliij 

*  ••  Votes,'*  1882,  pp.  S-10.  f  lUd.,  ISSS,  p.  te. 

t  ClArk*i  •*  MemoriftlB  of  Bi^tist  Miisloiis,**  p.  ISO ;  DiiiMtti's  « W«> 
leysa  liiMioiis,*' p.  806.  |  lUd.,  pp.  iOa,  SOi. 
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of  the  militia  to  resist  with  bayonets  the  forces  of  the 
mother  country. 

A  series  of  resolutions  followed  the  hot  discussion,  con- 
taining, among  other  matters,  the  assertion  that  the  worst 
daves  were  those  who  had  been  best  treated.*  The  house 
soon  after  manumitted,  or  in  other  ways  recompensed  eighty 
slaves,  for  their  good  conduct  during  the  rebellion.t  ft 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  their  previous  treatment 
had  been. 

The  Hon.  Bichard  Barrett,  the  speaker,  and  the  Hon. 
Abraham  Johnson  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  England, 
and  instructed  to  represent  the  condition  of  the  colony  at 
the  next  sitting  of  the  imperial  parliament, — the  body  the 
assembly  so  often  declared  had  no  right  to  control  its  pro- 
ceedings. £1000  was  voted  to  each  of  these  gentlemen  to 
defray  expenses.  Their  mission  was  to  represent  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in 
relation  to  the  colony — to  afford  information  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  slaves — to  oppose  the  progress  of  opinions 
which,  it  was  said,  had  stirred  up  rebellion — to  ascertain 
the  views  of  his  Majesty's  government — and,  last  of  all,  to 
ask  the  said  government,  if  they  emancipated  the  slaves, 
"  in  what  state  they  expected  to  leave  the  island  ?"  |  All 
this  being  settled,  an  address  was  prepared  to  the  king, 
praying  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  sup^ortin^  the 
troops,  followed  by  another,  complaining  of  the  mjustice  of 
patent  offices  being  held  by  absentees. § 

During  the  session  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
assembly  into  the  causes  of  the  rebellion.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  presented  on  the  15th  of  April,  too  soon 
for  the  excited,  angry  feelings  to  have  calmed  down,  if  the 
committee  had  desired  to  do  justice.  The  evidence  attached 
to  the  report  is  entirely  ex-parU  in  its  character ;  no  mis- 
sionary was  examined,  or  any  one  known  to  re^pird  their 
operations  with  favour.  After  this  partial  investigation,  it 
was  reported  that  several  causes  had  contributed  to  excite 
the  slaves  to  rebellion.  The  most  influential  was  ''the 
increasing  and  unconstitutional  interference  of  lus  Majesty's 
ministers  with  local  legislation  in  regard  to  the  passing  of 
laws  for  their  government/'  and  the  intemperate  expression 

•  ••  Yolei^'*  pp.  110,  UL  t  Ibid.,  18S9,  pp.  168, 107. 

{  Ibid.,  pp.  Ito-SSe.  {  Ibid.,  pp.  M&-a4ff.      ^ 
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of  sentiments  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  mmistera  and 
other  persons  in  Great  Britain  on  the  subjeet  of  Blaveiy. 
It  was  asserted,  secondly,  that  delusive  expeetatkniB  of 
freedom  had-  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  slaves  by 
crafty,  ill-disposed  persons.  Thirdly,  that  it  was  owing  to 
**  a  mischievous  abuse  existing  in  the  system  adopted  by 
different  religious  sects  in  the  island,  termed  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Moravians,  by  their  recognising 
gradations  of  rank  among  such  slaves  as  had  become  con- 
verts to  their  doctrines ;  whereby  the  less  ambitions  and 
more  peaceable  amon^  them  were  mode  the  dupes  of  the 
more  artful  and  inteUi^ent,  who  hod  been  selected  by  the 
preachers  of  those  particular  sects  to  fill  the  higher  cmces 
m  their  chapels,  under  the  denomination  of  mien,  dders, 
leaders,  and  helpers." 

The  committee  assigned  yet  another  cause,  namely,  the 
free  discussions  of  the  white  inhabitants  on  the  measures 
proposed  in  England.  Yet  from  this  they  digressed  to  the 
missionaries,  particularly  the  Baptists,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
taught  the  slaves  to  believe  that  they  could  not  serve  two 
masters ;  and  thus  led  them  to  resist  the  temporal  master, 
under  the  idea  that  they  would  thereby  render  tiiemselves 
more  acceptable  to  the  spiritual  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  charges  were  based  utterly 
failed  to  bear  out  the  assertions  made.  Mr.  CJodrington,  it 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  thought  he  heard  Buswell,  a 
slave,  say  that  he  overheard  a  driver  tell  his  wife  that 
Parson  Burton  had  told  him  that  the  king  had  made  the 
negroes  free  after  New  Year's  day.  He  also  thought  that 
the  said  slave  had  said  that  Mr.  Burton  uttered  the  words 
on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  day.  Mr.  Codrington,  in 
another  part  of  his  evidence,  said  there  had  been  mneh 
excitement  among  the  slaves  since  August,  owing  to  the 
unguarded  manner  in  which  the  acts  of  the  imperialgovem- 
ment  had  been  discussed  by  the  planters. 

The  speaker,  Mr.  Barrett,  also  custos  of  St.  JTames, 
stated  that  he  had  examined  the  papers  of  Mr.  Borobell, 
but  found  nothing  whatever  that  could  in  any  way  eiiminato 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  decidedlv  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  leadership  prevailing  among  the  Baptists,  as  it  was  sal* 
eulated  to  enable  evil  disposed  persons  to  foment  rebellion* 
These  two  gen!d«nk«ii  %x%  ^a^  «U3&.\^  4C  the  kiiid  of 
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evidence  adduced — ^a  good  deal  of  mere  hearsay  and  strong 
opinion,  formed  not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts, 
as  on  mere  inferential  deductions.  Two  clergymen  sup- 
plied several  confessions  they  had  taken  from  the  lips  of 
convicted  criminals :  these  clearly  show  that  the  negroes 
thought  the  king  had   made  them  free,  but  that  the 

1>lanter8  kept  back  the  boon.  It  is  clear  that  some  Baptist 
eaders  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  planning  the  outbreak, 
but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  cast  blame  on  their 
pastors.  The  charge  is  so  incredible  that  it  would  not  be 
noticed,  but  it  is  even  now  frequently  repeated,  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to  show  that  no  evidence  whatever  was 
ever  given  in  support  of  it.* 

By  the  same  committee  it  was  stated  that  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  rebellion  amounted  to  41,154,000  currency. 
In  St.  James,  one  hundred  properties  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  £606,000 ;  in  Hanover,  sixty  properties,  to  the 
amount  of  jE425,000.  The  balance  was  distributed  between 
Westmoreland,  St.  Elizabeth,  Manchester,  Portland,  and 
8t.  Thomas  in  the  East ;  but  in  the  three  last  places  the 
claims  were  chiefly  for  slaves  put  to  death.  The  expenses 
of  repressing  the  rebellion  were  at  first  put  down  at 
jei61,000,  but  finally  reached  £200,000  currency. 

The  house  was  prorogued  at  the  end  of  April,  but  it  had 
previously  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  governor,  who  had 
oeen  recalled,  and  left  for  England  on  the  12tb  of  June, 
1832.  He  was  said  to  be  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life,  but  he  had  not  the  strength  of  character 
necessary  for  the  crisis.  It  is  questionable  if  any  good 
man  regretted  his  departure  from  the  colony.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Church  Unionists  felt  it  to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
projects. 

The  West  Indian  party  in  England  was  as  unwise  as 
the  planters  in  its  action,  and  hastened  the  final  abolition 
of  tnat  system  of  slavenr  it  was  so  anxious  to  uphold. 
In  April,  at  a  large  and  influential  meeting  held  in  London, 
the  olame  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  Jamaica  was 
attributed  to  the  English  government,  and  an  indemnity 
daimed  for  the  losses  sustained.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  the  West  Indian  party  felt  quite  confident  that 
it  eonld  manage  slaves  well  enough  if  they  were  onljr  left 

•  ••  Yolea,**  1888 ;  ~  EvidMioe;*  pp.  SQT-UI. 
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to  its  legislation.  The  British  nation  was  not,  however, 
prepared  to  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  MeCosnoek  and 
the  editor  of  the  "  Coorant.*'  Slaves  were  his  M^jes^i 
subjects,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Oieai  Britein, 
and  must  be  legislated  for  accordingly. 

On  the  24th  of  May  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  signed  by  135,000  persons  in  or  near 
London,  praying  for  the  speedy  abolition  d  slaYSiT; 
twenty-one  petitions,  signed  by  168,816  persons  in  the 
provinces,  were  soon  after  handed  in  by  one  nobleman. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  moved  for 
a  committee  to  prepare  the  way  for  tilie  speedy  ab<dition 
of  slavery ;  and  though  defeated  bv  the  ministryi  it  was 
soon  clear  that  the  nation  would  tolerate  no  more  trifling 
with  the  gigantic  wrong.  Next  year  its  doom  wis  pro- 
nounced. 

In  the  mean  time  a  true  nobleman,  not  only  by  royal 
patent,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  sent  to  mvem 
Jamaica.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1832,  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  landed,  and  at  once  commenced  an  administration 
of  untarnished  lustre,  of  uncompromising  fidelity.  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  president  of  the  council,  had  acted  as  lieute- 
nant-governor during  the  brief  interregnum. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  immediately  alter  his  arrival,  made 
a  tour  of  the  island,  and  very  carefully  examined  the 
condition  of  those  districts  which  had  been  the  chief  soenes 
of  the  late  rebellion.  He  saw  little  or  nothing  to  eonfibrm 
the  idea,  so  freely  entertained  in  some  quarters,  that 
another  outbreak  was  impending.  A  very  different  somree 
of  apprehension  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The  Colonial 
Church  Union  was  endangering  the  peace  of  the  oommunity 
far  more  than  any  slave  confederation  had  ever  done. 
8ome  most  disgraceful  proceedings  had  already  taken  place 
at  Savannah  la  Mar,  and  when  the  earl  reached  that  little 
town,  he  saw  many  painful  indications  of  the  sangoinaiy 
spirit  of  the  unionists. 

Towards  the  close  of  October,  Earl  Mnkprave  met  the 
assembly.  The  reply  to  his  opening  address  made  it 
evident  that  the  time  for  expostulation  with  Jamaica 
legidators  had  gone  by.  In  a  ver^  eoneiliatoiy  s^ 
giuurded  manner  the  earl  alluded  to  his  reoent  tomr,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  no  further  aets  of  innboc^ 
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dination  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  could  be  expected ;  and 
with  great  delicacy  he  alluded  to  the  nnlawfol  proceedings 
of  the  Colonial  Union.  He  informed  the  members  that 
he  was  instructed  not  to  press  the  adoption  of  the  order 
in  council  of  the  2nd  of  November,  1881,  as  a  committee 
of  the  imperial  parliament  was  engaged,  at  the  instance 
of  the  West  Indian  body  in  England,  in  investigating  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  slave  colonies.  Still  he  hoped 
they  would,  of  their  own  accord,  initiate  measures  of  an 
ameliorating  character.  He  also  announced  a  bill  affording 
relief  to  Jamaica  in  consequence  of  the  losses  sustained 
during  the  late  rebellion ;  and  assured  them  that  he  would 
faithfully  examine  into  the  real  state  of  the  island,  and  as 
fiuthfull^  report  his  impressions. 

To  this  address  a  long  and  petulant  reply  was  returned. 
The  assembly  bluntly  declared  that  it  was  no  party  to  the 
inquiry  instigated  by  the  West  Indian  proprietors  at  home, 
nor  would  it  admit  that  the  House  of  Ciommons  could 
institute  any  effectual  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  social 
institutions  of  the  colony.  It  had  never  recognised  the 
parliamentary  resolutions  of  1828,  or  admitted  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  legislate  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  island.  Jamaica  was  not  represented  in  the  British 
parliament ;  and  as  actuid  representation  was  the  fountain 
from  which  just  legislation  must  flow,  any  attempt  to 
dictate  to  the  assembly  or  people  of  Jamaica  would  be 
tyranny.  The  irate  legislators  then  proceeded  to  express 
their  gratification  that  his  excellency  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  make  the  unavailing  effort  to  induce  them  to  give 
effect  to  the  late  order  in  council,  which  only  proved  how 
unfit  theorists,  who  had  never  visited  the  cofonv,  were  to 
legislate  for  it.  They  were,  however,  much  gratined  to  find 
that  his  excellencv  intended  to  examine  thoroughly,  and 
report  faithfully,  tne  state  of  affairs,  as  they  had  previously 
had  to  complwi  that  distance,  want  of  adequate  infor- 
mation, bigotry,  and  political  intrigue,  had  caused  them  to 
be  misrepresented  in  the  mother  countrv. 

To  this  lon^  tirade  the  governor  cahnlv  replied,  thanking 
them  for  their  personal  references  to  nimself ,  while  ex- 
pressing regret  at  the  general  tone  of  the  address.  Leaving 
tiiem  to  settle  with  the  West  Indian  body  in  England  the 
qiiestkni  of  the  parliamentaiy  committee,  he  reminded 
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them  that  their  own  speaker,  accredited  by  them  at  their 
representative,  had  pressed  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  government  at  home.  He  conld  not  listen  to 
their  denial  of  the  right  of  the  imperial  parliament  to 
legislate  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony,  **  without 
asserting,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  transeendent 
powers  of  the  imperial  legislature,  regulated  only  by  its 
own  discretion."  The  earl  then  adroitly  turned  upon  Uiem 
the  complaint  that  distance  led  to  misapprehenaion,  and 
suggested  that  they  also  might  obtain  a  larger  meaanre  id 
consideration  from  the  reformed  parliament  than  they 
expected. 

The  assembly  soon  after  proceeded  to  pass  a  reac^tkm, 
in  which  the  view  of  the  governor  as  to  the  faransoendent 
powers  of  the  British  parliament  was  stated  to  be  BubTonivo 
of  the  common  rights,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists  I  They  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sovereign,  but  could  not  admit  ine  supremaey 
of  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  parent  state 
over  another  portion  of  those  subjects  in  Jamaica. 

During  the  session  the  governor,  in  compliance  with 
instructions  from  home,  called  upon  the  legislature  to 
provide  indemnification  to  the  proprietors  of  the  chapels 
which  had  been  destroyed.  To  this,  reply  was  made  that, 
while  deploring  such  acts  of  lawless  violence,  the  house 
could  not  afford  compensation  to  all  who  had  suffered  . 
during  the  late  disturbances,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  indemnify  a  few.  Moreover,  the  proprietors 
had  a  remedy  at  law.  When  this  nonsense  was  penned, 
every  man  in  Jamaica  knew  that  proceedings  had  been 
taken  against  the  men  who  destroyed  the  chapels  at  Ooho 
Bios  and  Oracabessa,  but  that  the  grand  jury  nad  ignored  * 
the  bills.* 

The  planters  were,  to  some  extent,  assisted  by  the  im- 
perial parliament.  A  loan  of  £300,000  was  voted ;  another 
of  £200,000  followed  next  year,  and  the  colony  was  relieved 
of  the  payment  of  the  troops. 

Bome  other  proceedings  in  the  assembly,  during  this 
session,  showed  that  its  members  not  onl^  dispntra  the 
superior  privileges  and  power  of  the  imperial  parliament. 
Hot  actually  claimed  rights  not  belonging  to  that  body. 

*  Duneea*!  •«  Narrative,**  pp.  SSI-SS4. 
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For  an  indefinite  period,  the  assembly  had  arrogated  to 
itself  and  its  committees  the  right  of  examining  witnesses 
on  oath.  Earl  Molgrave  imagined  that  this  right  had  been 
conferred  by  some  express  enactment,  for  which,  however, 
he  songht  in  vain.  A  message  was  sent  down  to  the  house, 

E>inting  out  that  this  cnstom  was  unknown  in  the  British 
ouse  of  Commons,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  law 
on  the  subject,  no  prosecution  for  perjury  could  be  main- 
tained  by  the  house.  All  that  could  be  said  in  answer  was 
that  the  custom  was  interwoven  with  the  constitution  of 
the  house,  and  had  never  been  disputed  or  called  in 
question  before. 

With  this  and  other  assumptions  of  high  prerogative, 
the  assembly  was  not  willing  to  concede  to  the  council  the 
privileges  etgoyed  by  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  im- 
perial legislature.  The  council  had,  during  this  session, 
framed  two  bills,  one  empowering  justices  of  the  peace  to 
take  probate  of  wills  and  other  conveyances,  the  other  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  magistrates  on  the  summary 
trial  of  slaves.  These  were  sent  down  to  the  assembly, 
who  refused  to  receive  them,  declaring  that  the  upper 
chamber  had  no  right  or  power  to  originate  bills.  The 
council  refused  to  do  any  more  business  until  their  rights 
were  acknowledged,  and  a  dissolution  followed. 

The  earl,  in  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out 

that  those  who  claimed  privileges  not  parliamentary  should 

at  least  concede  those  that  were  to  the  other  branch  of  the 

legislature ;  more  especially  as  their  own  journals  proved 

that  they  had  often  adopted  measures  originated  m  the 

council.*    He  reminded  them  that  his  views  as  to  the 

superior  authority  of  the  British  parliament,  which  they 

had  stigmatised  as  subversive  of  their  rights  and  dangerous 

to  their  lives,  were  not  his,  but  those  of  every  constitutional 

lawyer,  maintained  by  the  practice  of  their  own  courts,  and 

asserted  in  official  correspondence  with  his  predecessors. 

As  a  cautious  statesman,  his  lordship  reminded  them  that 

the  question  had  been  raised  by  themselves,  and  with  them 

any  consequences  resulting  from  its  agitation  must  rest. 

*  On  the  S9Ui  of  Oetober,  1768,  iha  asMinblT  pMsed  a  retohitum, 
deekiing  thai,  by  leUen  patent  granted  hj  Chanet  11.,  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Tbomat  Lyneh,  both  hranehet  hare  toe  power  of  niopotinff  lawa, 
■tatotee,  and  ordinaneee,  in  the  puUio  peace,  wemyre^  ana  good 
fHfiniiiMnl  of  the  island. 
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The  vehemence  of  their  denial  eoold  not  negative  the 
existence  of  imperial  rights,  thongh  moderation  might 
avert  their  exercise.  But  should  the  necessity  arise,  it 
would  not  be  for  any  purpose  of  display,  but  in  fiirtheraaoe 
of  measures  for  the  ultimate  accomplishing  of  which  Uie 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged,  and  tiien  only 
when  experience  had  shown  that  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  would  not  itself  adopt  them. 

Dissolution  did  not  immediately  disperse  the  assembly. 
A  considerable  number  remained  and  held  meetings,  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed.  The  new  assembly,  like 
that  of  England,  represented  an  enlarged  constitaencj. 
Jews  and  men  of  colour,  possessed  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, were  now  eligible  to  vote. 

The  Colonial  Unions  had  been  declared  illegal  by  the 
attorney-general,  and  instructions  were  reo^ved  from 
home  respecting  their  suppression.  The  parish  of  St. 
Ann*8  had  long  possessed  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  its 
hostility  to  missionaries,  and  here,  too,  the  union  feeling 
was  strong.  Two  officers  of  the  St.  Anns  regiment  of 
mUitia  had  been  very  active  in  inducmg  their  men  to  enrol 
themselves  as  members  of  the  union  while  on  duW,  and 
were  in  consequence  dismissed  by  the  earl.  Colonel  Hilton 
loudly  condemned  this  proceeding,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
set  the  executive  at  defiance.  A  brief  correspondence  en- 
sued, resulting  in  his  removal  from  the  command  of  the. 
corps. 

Colonel  Brown,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  command, 
addressed  the  men,  and  in  angry  terms  commented  on  the 
conduct  of  his  excellency.  Conciliatory  measures  havinff 
failed,  the  governor  ordered  the  regiment  to  be  must^ed 
on  a  certain  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  place,  accompanied 
by  a  few  gentlemen,  chiefly  members  of  his  staff.  Efforts 
were  made  to  stir  up  the  worst  passions  of  the  peofde. 
Placards  were  posted  about,  with  such  words  as  "  tar  ami 
feather  him,"  &c.  The  governor,  on  his  arrival,  found  tiia 
men  mustered,  with  Colonel  Brown  at  their  head.  In  a 
few  brief  and  manly  words  he  addressed  them,  and  then 
ordered  Colonel  Brown  to  sheath  his  sword,  and  oonsider 
himself  as  dismissed.  Many  of  the  officers  now  tore  off 
their  epaulets  and  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  in  the 
leneraf  oonfusion  nearly  all  the  men  broke  from  the  ranks. 
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The  governor  was  quite  eqnal  to  the  emergency,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  next  senior  officer  the  line  was  re- 
formed, and  marched  past  in  review  order,  although  efforts 
were  made  by  those  officers  who  had  sympathised  with 
Brown  to  prevent  them.  So  for  a  time  the  affair  ended. 
A  great  deal  of  discussion  followed,  but  this  review  on 
the  Huntly  pasture  was  the  death-blow  to  the  Colonial 
Unions. 

In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  colonial  secretary,  stated 
in  parliament  that  recommendation,  advice,  exhortation, 
had  all  failed  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  infatuated  slave- 
holders, and  that  the  British  nation  must  now,  through  its 
representatives,  suppress  the  evil  of  slavery.  He  accord- 
ingly introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  providing  for  its 
gradual  abolition.  Children  bom  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  and  all  those  under  six  years  of  age  at  that  time,  were 
declared  free.  Others,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  regis- 
tered as  apprentices,  and  work  for  their  former  owners  for 
twelve  years,  if  field  labourers,  and  for  seven  if  engaged 
in  domestic  work.  A  loan  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  to 
the  planters  was  proposed;  and  a  special  magistracy, 
together  with  a  system  of  education,  was  suggested  as 
necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  plan.  These 
propositions  were  warmly  discussed :  some  opposed  most 
vehemently  the  project  of  emancipation  under  any  form. 
Others  sought  better  conditions  for  the  planters,  while 
great  numbers  thought  that  too  much  had  been  conceded 
to  them.  A  few  argued  that  as  human  beings  could  not 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  property,  no  compensation 
should  be  afforded  to  those  who  held  them  as  such.  Amidst 
men  whose  hatred  to  slavery  was  undoubted,  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  last  point  arose.  Mr.  Sturge,  and  many 
others  connected  with  the  Anti- Slavery  Society,  not  only 
opposed  all  compensation,  but  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Mr.  Buxton  for  supporting  that  proposition.*  In  many 
quarters  fears  were  express^  that  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship would  not  work  well,  nor  were  these  fears  groundless. 
Mr.  Buxton  strongly  opposed  the  provision,  and  Lord 
Howick  resigned  his  office  as  a  member  of  the  government 
through  inability  to  sustain  it. 

The  sterling  honesty  and  sound  sense  of  tl^e  British 
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nation  settled  the  vexed  questions  arising  in  the  course  of 
controversy.  It  was  felt  that  the  planters  onght  not  to 
suffer  exclusively  by  emancipation,  great  as  their  folly  had 
been,  for  slavery  as  a  system  had  been  recognised  and 
fostered  by  English  laws.  The  proposed  loon  of  fifteen 
million  pounds  was  changed  into  a  gift  of  twenty  miUions, 
of  which  rather  more  than  six  millions  was  appropriated 
to  Jamaica.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  was  limited  to 
six  years  for  field  hands,  or  predials,  as  they  were  termed, 
and  four  jjrears  for  house-servants,  or  non-predials.  Chil* 
dren  of  six  years  of  age  were  declared  free.  Stipendiary 
magistrates,  unconnected  with  the  planting  or  local  inte- 
rests, were  appointed,  and  some  very  inadequate  proviaioa 
made  for  education. 

So  much  excitement  was  occasioned  in  Jamaica  l^  the 
discussion  of  these  questions,  that  on  the  29th  of  Jane  the 
governor  issued  a  proclamation  to  guard  the  slave  popula- 
tion from  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  intentions  oi  the 
British  government.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  was  able  to 
write  to  the  colonial  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
creased amount  awarded  for  compensation  had  modified 
previous  dissatisfaction,  and  that  a  better  spirit  was  begin- 
ning to  prevail.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  colonists  to  yield  a  graceful  assent  even  to  the  in- 
evitable ;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  other  island  delegate,  and 
the  island  agent,  Mr.  Burge,  presented  on  address  to  Earl 
Grey,  who  was  then  premier,  protesting  against  the  bill. 
At  the  end  of  that  month  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  the  1st  of  September  the  Plover  mail-pocket  brooght 
into  Kingston  copies  of  the  bill  in  its  amended  form.  A  few 
weeks  after  another  packet  brought  intelligence  that  it  had 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  braggadocio  of  men  who  had  denied  the  superior 
authority  of  the  British  parliament  was  thus  confounded ; 
though,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  said  in  the  House  of  Gommons, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  "  It  was  not  without  extreme  xelnet- 
ance,  nor  without  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  neeeasi^  of 
such  a  course,  that  his  Majesty's  government  had  ttuunk . 
upon  themselves  the  responsibihty  of  recommending  to  the 
imperial  parliament  the  exercise  of  their  indispntaUe  ril|^t 
jto  mterpose  the  paramount  authority  of  this  ooontiy  in 
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legislating  far  the  internal  regulation  of  the  chartered 
colonies.*' 

The  readiness  with  which  the  British  people  consented 
to  the  payment  of  twenty  millions,  to  secure  emancipation 
for  the  slaves,  stands  pre-eminent  as  one  of  the  grandest 
acts  of  nationiBJ  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  new  assembly  was  convened. 
The  speech  of  the  governor  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  Though  not  then  in  receipt  of 
official  intelligence,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the 
legislative  bodies  then  assembled  that  the  almost  unani- 
mous  voice  of  the  British  people  had  pronounced  against 
the  continuation  of  slavery,  and  that  a  grant  of  twenty 
millions  had  been  made  by  way  of  compensation.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  had  not  expressed  any  desire  to 
perpetuate  slavery  if  compensation  was  given,  and  he 
therefore  depended  on  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  all 
the  requisite  details.  He  went  on  to  urge  a  kind  and  con- 
siderate course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  and 
especially  on  that  of  their  subordinates;  so  that  the 
personal  authority  which  must  soon  expire  should  seem 
rather  to  be  abandoned  voluntarily  than  abruptly  taken 
from  them  at  the  period  fixed  by  imperial  enactment.  The 
kindly  caution  was  not  unneeded,  though  not  in  all  cases 
regarded.  On  the  very  evening  of  the  Slst  of  July,  1884, 
the  eve  of  emancipation,  some  foolish,  vindictive  men  in- 
flicted corporal  punishment  on  slaves — in  one  case  in  face 
of  a  special  appeal  from  a  newly-appointed  stipendiary 
magistrate. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Stanley  *  was  able,  not 
only  to  express  high  approbation  of  Earl  Mul^ave's  con- 
ciliatory and  dignified  address,  but  much  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  received  by  the  council 
and  assembly.    The  latter  body  did  not,  in  some  subse- 

Sient  proceedings,  display  the  spirit  shadowed  forth  in 
eir  reply  to  the  speech ;  still,  justice  demands  that  their 
language  should  be  recorded.  The  people  of  Jamaica,  it 
was  said,  **  have  never  advocated  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  connected  with  the  rights  of  property.  Upon  the 
prineiplc  of  compensation  they  are  ready  to  relinqui^  the 

*  DMpnleh,  Jsmisiy  8, 1884. 
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system,  and  will  be  proud  to  show  that  they  have  feelings 
as  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion as  their  fellow-subjects  ,in  the  mother  oountiy.  All 
they  claim  is  to  be  fairly  dealt  with.'* 

The  parish  of  Trelawny  sent  up  a  petition,  urging  the 
assembly  to  pat  aside  all  past  differences,  and  so  utr  from 
resisting  the  wishes  of  the  mother  counti^,  to  earxy  ibem 
into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  should  combine  the  welfare 
of  the  slaves  with  the  wishes  of  their  owners.*  From 
St.  James  and  Westmoreland  petitions  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter followed.  On  the  15th  of  October  the  ''  aet  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies  **  was 
laid  before  the  house,  and  a  measure  for  the  adoptioii  of 
its  j^rinciples  by  the  local  legislature  was  also  jpreeented. 
Durmg  the  sitting  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred, Br.  Pine,  a  holder  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  slaves, 
sent  in  a  petition  recommending  immediate  emaneipaiion 
without  the  intervention  of  apprenticeship.  There  were 
those  in  the  assembly  who  sympathised  in  his  views,  and 
were  prepared,  with  the  more  astute  statesmen  in  Anticoa, 
to  welcome  immediate  emancipation.  They  proposed  to 
dele  all  the  clauses  in  the  bill  that  had  relation  to  that 
period  of  suspense,  and  provide  that  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  slavery  under  any  form  should  cease  throughout  the 
island,  on  the  one  condition  that  the  sum  awurded  as  com- 
pensation should  be  previously  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  amendment  was,  however,  only  supported 
on  the  division  by  four  votes  against  thirty.t 

The  bill  at  length  passed  through  its  several  stages, 
when,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  council,  it  was  referred 
once  more  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  Few 
amendments  of  any  importance  were  made.  Among  the 
rejected  ones  was  a  proposal  to  the  effect,  that  though 
accepting  the  compensation,  the  assembly  expected  more 
would  be  given  if  tne  sum  awarded  was  found  insuffieient. 
At  length  the  bill  got  into  the  hands  of  the  oouneU :  thers 
many  amendments  were  made.  The  assembly  fortunately 
regarded  these  as  improvements  (which  they  reaUy  were), 
and  adopted  them.    On  the  12th  of  December  the  governor 

Sive  his  assent,  and  the  bill  became  law.    The  will  ol 
reat  Britain  with  respect  to  slavery  had  beoi  so  deacly 
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pnmoimeed,  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  colony 
would  have  been  perfectly  futile.  The  measure  was  a 
national  one,  though  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  dif- 
ferent  local  legislatures  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions.  Of 
necessity,  though  most  unwillingly,  that  of  Jamaica  gave 
its  assent,  and  so  avoided  a  collision  which  would  have 
proved  ruinous  to  the  planters,  and  detrimental  to  the 
good  order  of  the  emancipated  peasantry.  Yet  so  infatuated 
was  a  considerable  party,  that  it  is  questionable  if  the  bill 
would  have  passed,  even  as  soon  as  it  did,  had  not  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  exercised  a  venr  considerable  degree  of  i>er- 
sonal  influence.  No  good  end  could  be  gained  by  reviewing 
more  fully  the  bitter  party  politics  of  the  day.  The  con* 
dilatory  manners  and  majily  firmness  of  the  earl  greatly 
contributed  to  the  speedy  adjustment  of  the  important 
question. 

Though  the  assembly  yielded,  they  did  not  act  grace- 
fully. They  did  what  was  done  under  protest,  notwith- 
standing all  they  said  about  desiring  freedom  on  equitable 
principles  of  compensation.  That  the  compensation  was 
adequate,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Property  in 
Jamaica  would  not  have  been  worth  a  year's  purchase 
if  freedom  had  been  denied.  And  yet,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  they  were  summoned  for  prorogation  to  the  council 
chamber,  they  prepared  a  "  protest  against  the  act  of  the 
imperial  parUament  for  the  abolition  of  slavery."  The 
document  is  preserved  in  the  printed  votes  of  the  assembly, 
and  there  it  may  well  remain  undisturbed.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  before  the  "  Groans  of  the  Planta- 
lions  "  were  published  ;  and  now  that  the  groans  of  those 
who  in  bitter  bondage  had  toiled  in  those  plantations  were 
almost  at  an  end,  the  last  groans  of  the  descendants  of  the 
gmmbUng  plantocracy  of  1698  may  weU  pass  unheeded  by. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  seven  in  number.  The 
imoonstitutional  character  of  the  proceedings  in  the  British 
parliament  was  asserted.  The  act  of  emancipation  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  spoliation,  which  could  produce 
nothing  but  clamour,  discontent,  and  rebellion.  The  com- 
pensation was  inadequate,  and  its  appropriation  uncertain, 
indefinite,  and  expensive.  No  protection,  it  was  added, 
was  affoided  to  the  free  men  m  the  island  against  tiie 
jbagvB  ol  emancipation.     And,  last  of  all,  the  bifl  was 
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the  fruit  of  a  coercive  system  of  policy,  which  had  sob- 
stituted  hypothesis  and  speculation  for  historyi  £aet»  and 
experience.* 

Now,  when  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  formerly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  bodies  have  passed 
away,  and  the  simple  forms  of  a  parochial  vestry  are  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  seene 
which  presented  itself  to  the  gaze  of  those  who  were' 
present  at  Earl  Mulgrave's  last  interview  with  the  legis- 
lature. The  place  of  assembly  was  the  spacious  Council 
Hall.  The  Countess  of  Mulgrave,  with  a  number  of  ladies 
and  a  few  male  guests,  occupied  the  gallery.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  council  were  seated ;  those  of  the  assemUT 
stood  on  their  right  hand.  At  the  head  of  the  council 
table  was  the  governor,  in  full  military  uniform,  wearing 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Bath  and  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Boyal  Hanoverian  order.  The  officers  of  his  staff  and  a 
numerous  gathering  of  military  and  naval  officers  sur* 
rounded  him ;  but,  strangest  of  all  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  presence  of  coloured  and  black  men,  who  crowded  the 
space  below  the  bar,  and  thus  significantly  gave  indication 
of  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  speech  delivered  by  the  earl  on 
this  occasion  was  congratulatory ;  yet  words  of  caution 
were  not  wanting,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  deep 
emotion  of  the  speaker.  It  was  almost  the  last  important 
act  of  a  brief  and  eventful  administration,  for  the  inoes- 
sant  labour  and  excitement  of  the  past  few  months  were 
only  too  plainly  evident  in  the  failing  health  of  the  noUe- 
minded  governor. 

As  the  assembly  dispersed,'many  of  its  members  returned 
to' their  homes  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  A 
repetition  of  the  events  of  1881  on  a  larger  scale  was  pre- 
dicted by  not  a  few.  The  slaves,  however,  were  at  rest ; 
there  was  light  now  in  all  their  dwellings,  for  the  day  d 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  They  understood  that  Christmas 
time,  as  they  had  never  done  before,  the  grand  meaning  <tf 
the  angels*  song,  "Peace  and  ^[ood-will  to  men?*  The 
Lord  in  whom  (though  often  with  imperfect  knowledge) 
thev  trusted  had  done  great  things  for  them.  "  He  had 
exslted  them  of  low  degree."    Sweet,  soothing  Afeyrnijlleal  / 
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Bong  ihonghtlesBly  oftentimes,  rarely  perhaps  with  a  full 
comprehenBion  of  the  promise  given  to  soffering  hmnanity 
in  its  blessed  words,  yet  ever  prononncing  the  coming 
downfall  of  all  wrong  and  cruelty,  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Its  promise  to  the  suffering  of  all  ages  was  in  part 
fulfilled  in  Jamaica,  and  will  one  day  be  realised  by  all 
mankind. 

Towards  the  close  of  1883  six  stipendiary  magistrates 
arrived  from  England,  and  early  in  1884  many  others 
followed.  On  the  tact  and  energy  of  these  gentlemen  the 
efficient  working  of  the  abolition  act  in  no  small  degree 
depended.  A  board  of  assistant  commissioners  was  also 
formed,  to  settle  the  questions  which  now  arose  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  compensation  to  slaveholders.  In  other 
ways,  pressing  duties  engaged  the  attention  of  the  governor, 
whose  departure  at  such  a  juncture  was  in  many  respects 
unfortunate. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1884,  he  embarked  for  England. 
In  reviewing  his  administration,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
firmness  and  discretion  could  have  been  more  firmly 
blended  than  in  the  character  of  this  nobleman.  The 
colony  had  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal :  a  single  false 
step  on  the  part  of  its  ruler  might  have  led  to  frightful 
calamities.  The  simple  fact  that  peace  was  preserved  at 
such  a  crisis  is  in  itself  no  small  testimony  to  the  states- 
manship of  the  governor. 

At  no  former  period  were  the  hospitalities  of  Eing*s 
House  more  gracefully  dispensed.  The  high  accomplish- 
ments and  amiable  disposition  of  the  earl,  and  the  affable, 
genial  manners  of  the  countess,  shed  a  lustre  on  Spanish 
Town,  and  influenced  society  throughout  the  colony.  The 
brilliant  entertainments  of  the  governor  and  his  Iskdy  were 
not  confined,  as  in  former  days,  to  the  white  population. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  colour  now  mingled  with  others, 
and  experienced  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  from  their 
distinguished  hosts.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
descendants  of  old  creole  families  would  set  aside  the  pre- 
judices of  generations,  and  follow  at  once  the  example  set 
at  King's  House.  Still,  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Mulgrave  belongs  the  honour  of  having  broken  through  the 
easte  notions  thai  prevailed,  and  which  unhappily  still 
linger  amidst  a  very  limited  section  of  West  Indian  society. 
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Never  was  such  a  tribute  more  gracefully  rendered  than 
when,  in  addition  to  the  customary  tokens  of  respeet,  a 
number  of  beautiful  maidens  of  colour  strewed  the  pftUi  of 
the  countess  with  flowers  as  she  approached  the  fSaoe  of 
embarcation.  A  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  snbseqnently  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  marked  the  esteem  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Normanlnr) 
was  held  by  the  British  nation.  It  was  confessed  at  the 
time  that  Ireland  had  never  been  better  governed  than 
during  his  administration.  None  ever  ruled  Jamaica  with 
more  wisdom,  or  deserved  from  its  inhabitants  a  hi^er 
tribute  of  gratitude ;  yet  no  statue  has  been  ereoted  to  his 
memory,  no  district  has  been  called  by  his  name.  NoUting, 
in  short,  has  been  done  in  Jamaica  for  the  man  whose 
memoiy  will  be  venerated  by  the  great  and  good  in  all 
succeeding  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

For  fifteen  days  after  the  departure  of  the  earl,  Kr. 
Cuthbert,  president  of  the  legislative  council,  acted  as 
lieutenant-governor.  Then  Sir  Amos  O.  B.  Noroutt  arrived 
as  commander  of  the  troops,  and  assumed  the  temporary 
administration  of  affairs;  but  in  less  than  a  week  afbsr  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  arrived,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1884,  was 
sworn  in  as  governor.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  island,  visiting  nearly  every  parish. 
The  exigencies  of  the  public  service  did  not  allow  him  to 
stay  long  in  any  one  spot,  for  early  in  June  he  found  it 
necessary  to  convene  the  legislature,  to  supply  some  omis- 
sions in  the  emancipation  bill,  to  which  attention  had  been 
called  by  the  colonial  office.  The  jails  and  workhoosee  * 
also  were  not  only  insecure,  but  required  important  changes 
in  management  and  discipline.  An  efficient  police  was 
ipreatly  needed,  some  arrangement  for  circuit  courts  of 
justice  seemed  indispensable,  together  with  weekly  courts 
for  jurisdiction  in  minor  offences.  The  old  slave  courts 
would  soon  be  obsolete,  but  the  machinery  for  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice  in  their  place  had  yet  to  be  organised. 

Thouch  the  abolition  bill   passed   during  the  fonner 

session  had  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  right  of  the 

dand,  in  consequence,  to  participate  in  the  compensatioii 


^  Koi  poor*hoase0,  ss  the  word  ■ignifiet  in  itwfliii^,  tai  hooMS  ef 
mteikm—flavt  prisons. 
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had  been  proclaimed  on  the  lOih  of  April,  complaints  as 
to  the  principle  of  distribution  were  lieard,  to  be  soon 
followed  by  mdications  of  the  fierce  contentions  which 
sabseqnently  threw  the  affairs  of  the  colony  into  confusion 
and  imperilled  its  constitution.  When  the  marquis  had 
delivered  his  opening  address  to  the  legislature,  the  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  vote  an  address,  in  which  they  set 
forth  their  grievances,  and  declared  that,  in  giving  effect  to 
the  act  of  emancipation,  they  did  so  against  their  better 
judgment,  and  only  to  avert  the  still  greater  danger  of 
opposing  it.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  now  amend  the  bill,  and  only  the  wild  fear  that 
the  negroes  would  rise  preserved  the  island  at  this  critical 
moment  from  a  collision  between  the  governor  and  the 
assembly.  With  no  good  will,  but  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  the  "  act  in  aid  **  of  the  abolition  bill  was  passed, 
with  all  the  provisions  but  one  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stanley.*  The  police  bill,  as  at  first  passed,  could  not  have 
received  the  governor's  assent,  but  a  prorogation  of  a  day 
enabled  some  judicious  members  to  enact  one  of  an 
improved  character. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  legislative  assemblies  were  dis- 
missed :  in  less  than  four  weeks  the  slaves  would  be  free. 
It  was  a  great  and  untried  experiment — ^what  wonder  if 
men,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Europe,  awaited  it 
with  anxiety.  Many  were  convinced  that  the  emancipated 
classes  woidd  make  good  use  of  their  freedom,  while  others 
indulged  in  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  There  were  a 
few  who  would  have  rejoiced  had  the  change  been  marked 
by  riot  and  disorder,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  aggravate 
any  angry  feelings  that  might  be  displayed  by  the  use  of 
severe  measures.  The  marquis  foresaw  this,  and  secretly 
took  steps  to  secure  the  military  stores  and  ammunition 
from  being  employed,  except  under  the  direction  of  compe- 
tent military  authority.  His  words  at  the  closing  of  the 
session  were  very  significant.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
mutual  forbearance,  and  expressed  nis  confidence  that  the 
slaves  would  graduaJly  attain  the  virtues  of  free  men.  But 
he  added:  "Let  not  the  expression  of  their  joy  be  mis- 
taken for  a  disjposition  to  riot — let  not  those  under  you  so 
mistake  their  feelingSi  and  misuse  auUiority.**        v 

*  De^sfteb,  Fetoisfy  90,  ISSi. 
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bad  been  tahen  far  hnmrfwite  minaet 
lion  in'tbe  eTent  of  an  ontbremk.  The  militaiy  Com  vit 
one  tkcfcuMid  moi  in  excess  of  tbe  nnmber  located  in  the 
island  during  the  most  pmlons  period  of  the  Franch  war. 
A  large  fleet  was  stationed  aionnd  the  coast,  and  as  steam 
was  now  introdoced  into  the  na^y,  it  was  possible  ^eedfly 
to  land  a  force  at  any  spot,  luespeciife  of  the  trade  wind, 
which  had  often  before  prerented  rapidity  of  morement. 

The  Ist  of  AngDst  fell  on  a  Friday.  It  was  annoflneed 
that  a  holiday,  lasting  till  Monday,  wooU  oommenee  on 
Thursday  night.  On  Friday  erery  chapel  was  open  for . 
Divine  worship,  and  nearly  erery  chnrch,  except  in  King- 
ston,  where  by  some  Unnder  they  were  kept  dosed.  ETery 
place  was  crammed  I7  apparently  deroot  and  gratefnl 
worshippers.  No  riot  cf  any  kind  occurred.  In  Kingston, 
Montego  Bay,  and  some  ^er  ph^es,  there  were  grand  fes- 
tivities  in  the  evening,  but  the  vast  majority  devoted  the 
day  to  worship  and  quiet  gatherings.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  could  have  celebrated  a  day  of  snch  vast 
importance  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  with  so  much 
real  devotion  and  so  little  uproarious  hilarity. 

The  following  Sabbath  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Sanday  markets  had  been  abolished  with  slavery.  No 
groups  of  people  with  baskets  on  their  heads  could  now 
be  seen  crowaing  the  roads  as  heretofore.  All  shops 
were  closed,  and  thousands  of  cleanly-dressed  and  happy- 
looking  peasantry  thronged  the  roads,  flocking  to  their  re« 
spective  places  of  worship.  It  was  a  high  day,  a  Sabbath 
long  to  be  remembered,  a  foretaste  of  better  things  to 
come.  For  though  in  one  respect  a  day  of  freedom, 
there  were  yet  four  years  of  that  strange  social  solecism 
called  apprenticeship  to  be  endured;  and  if  all  hearts 
were  joyful,  the  full  blessedness  of  their  changed  condition 
could  only  be  realised  when  "  full  free,"  as  the  negroes 
soon  learned  to  call  it,  had  come. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  18th  of 
August,  described  the  conduct  of  the  late  bondsmen  as 
most  exemplary ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  holidays  were  spent,  stated  that  on  the  Monday  all 
turned  out  to  work,  except  in  St.  Anns.  In  this  parish 
white  rioters  had  taught  msubordination  to  negroes.  On 
the  7th  of  August  the  governor  was  informed  tnat  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  this  Inxge  parish  refusals  to  work  were 

Seneral.  The  deputy  adjutant-general  was  immediately 
espatched,  in  the  Ithadamanthits,  with  two  companies  of 
the  37th  Begiment,  and  reached  Ocho  Bios  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th.  Their  appearance  struck  terror  into 
the  hea^s  of  the  negroes,  yet  they  were  evidently  unwilling 
to  return  to  work. 
The    special  magistrate  warned  them    of   the  conse- 

SuendeSy  but  it  was  not  until  several  of  them  had  been 
ogged,  and  others  sent  to  the  workhouse,  that  his  advice 
was  taken,  and  work  resumed.  A  great  deal  was  made 
out  of  this  affair,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  masters 
and  overseers  of  these  people  were  far  from  blameless  in 
the  matter.  In  St.  James,  Westmoreland,  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  some  very  petty  disturbances 
occurred.  They  were  very  easily  accounted  for.  In  many 
cases  mothers  were  not  allowed  to  take  time,  during  work 
hours,  to  suckle  their  children ;  the  old  women,  who  had 
formerly  been  appointed  as  nurses  and  field-cooks,  had 
been  withdrawn ;  and  many  little  privileges  and  perquisites, 
granted  by  most  proprietors  in  slavery,  but  not  specially 
secured  during  apprenticeship,  were  withheld  by  short- 
sighted men.*  Where  proprietors  treated  their  people  with 
consideration,  they  had  as  a  rule  little  cause  for  complaint. 
In  one  case,  the  special  magistrate  was  thought  in 
England  to  have  been  too  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  the 
apprentices,  but  searching  inquiry  exonerated  him  from 
blame.  The  occurrence  referred  to  was  at  Belvidere,  in 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of  many  con- 
tinued acts  of  insubordination,  the  magistrate  ordered 
oertain  wjprentices  to  be  sent  to  the  worknouse  at  Morant 
Bay.  Wnile  arrangements  were  being  made  for  this, 
the  prisoners  were  locked  up  in  the  boilmg-house.  One  of 
them  caUed  out  to  his  friends  without  to  bum  the  trash- 
house.  This  was  done:  first  one  and  then  the  other 
trash-house  was  set  on  fire,  and  not  a  single  field  neflro 
would  assist  in  putting  out  the  flames.  The  prisoners  did 
noty  however,  succeed  in  escaping  during  the  excitement, 
MB  was  no  doubt  intended,  but  were  marched  off  to  iail.  In- 
stigated by  an  aged  woman,  three  of  whose  elulcuren  were 
among  the  numoer,  an  abortive  attempt  was  ma4e  to 

*  PtfiikniMitoiy  Fipm.  1880.    Mo.  88. 
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rescue  them.  Trials  for  arson  followed,  and  punishments 
irere  inflicted  on  the  original  offenders,  irnen  matters 
qnietly  settled  down.  With  the  exception  of  the  aflUr  in 
St.  Anns,  this  was  certainly  the  most  serious  charge  of 
insubordination  that  could  be  found  to  justify  the  pco- 
phecies  of  evil  in  which  the  opponents  of  emaneipatioii 
mdulged. 

The  governor  was  at  this  time  sorely  harassed  by  the 
complaints  and  inquiries  which  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  quarters.  The  task  he  had  to  accomplish  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  difficult  ever  imposed  upon  a  colonial 
governor,  and  his  position  was  very  imperfectly  undorrtood 
at  the  colonial  office.  He  had  to  enforce  laws  held  in 
perfect  detestation  by  the  great  mass  of  proprietors  and 
their  subordinates,  who  also  were  quite  certain  that 
nothing  but  ruin  and  bloodshed  could  follow  emaneipatioii. 
There  was  continual  alarm  lest  the  people  should  rise  in 
rebellion.  First,  it  was  to  be  in  August,  the  August  whoso 
peaceful  festivities  have  been  noticed;  then  Chrisbnas, 
then  the  anniversary  of  freedom.  Sligo  had  no  such  fears, 
or  if  he  feared  at  all,  it  was  the  planters  rather  than  their 
labourers.  The  planters  hated  him,  for  they  identified 
the  man  with  the  measures  he  was  bound  to  enforce.  Had 
he  been  faithless  to  his  trust,  had  he  carried  out  the  great 
scheme  of  emancipation  in  another  spirit  than  that  in 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  British  nation,  and  sap- 
ported  the  special  magistrates  in  acts  of  severity,  he  might 
then  have  escaped  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst 
upon  him. 

The  legislature  assembled,  as  usual,  in  October.  In  the 
opening  speech  the  governor  frankly  admitted  that  the 
special  magistrates  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  dis« 
charge  the  onerous  duties  they  were  ciJled  on  to  perform, 
and  Uiat  many  practical  difficulties  had  arisen  in  tne  work- 
ing of  the  scheme  of  apprenticeship.  These,  he  hoped, 
would  soon  be  overcome,  and  he  vurtually  admowleaged 
that  coercion  was  necessary  in  some  cases,  by  alluding  to 
the  absence  of  treadmills  in  many  parochial  workhouses. 
The  assembly  took  a  far  more  doleful  view  ot  the  state  of 
affsirs.  It  was  asserted  that,  not  only  were  the  speeial 
nia^;iBtrates  few  in  number,  but  many  were  partial  in  their 
deeiinons.    The  slaves  were  not  gainmg  the  nrtnes  ol  tn% 
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men,  bnt  were  insubordinate  and  impatient  of  restraint ; 
they  worked  badly  in  legal  hours,  and  very  few  would  work 
in  their  own  time  for  wages.  Life  and  property  would  not 
be  safe,  but  anarchy  would  soon  universally  prevail,  if  the 
apprentices  were  not  taught  by  an  efficient  magistracy  that, 
*'  though  the  domestic  authority  of  the  master  no  longer 
existed,"  another  form  of  control  had  been  substituted.* 

In  reply,  the  governor  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  some 
magistrates  had  made  mistakes ;  still,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  no  precedents  to  guide  them,  and  each 
one  necessarily  gave  his  own  interpretation  of  the  law.  As 
for  the  apprentices,  he  suggested  that  three  months  was  too 
short  a  time  for  them  to  gain  the  virtues  of  free  men  and 
lose  the  vices  of  long  ages  of  slavery ;  but  where  insubor- 
dination existed,  the  magistrates  would  teach  them  that 
proper  control  really  existed.! 

A  few  days  later  the  assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  - 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  charged 
with  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  compensation  awarded 
to  slave-owners.  The  governor  courteously  reminded  the 
house  by  message  that  those  gentlemen  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  locid  legislature,  but  acted  under  authoritv 
derived  from  the  imperial  parliament.  After  a  long  search 
for  precedents,  the  assembly  voted  the  message  a  breach  of 

Privilege,  and  received  an  assurance  from  the  governor  that 
e  did  not  suppose  his  information  could  be  regarded  in 
such  a  light,  he  merely  wished  to  afford  them  information. 
This  que^on  of  privileges,  of  which  the  house  was  never 
weary,  was  soon  revived  in  another  form. 

In  an  address  to  the  king,  the  assembly  called  the  eman- 
eipation  act  a  "  frightful  experiment,"  and  asked  for  manv 
privileges,  not  only  with  regard  to  protection  from  com^ti- 
tion  with  slave  colonies,  but  with  the  English  possessions 
in  the  east.  It  also  proceeded  to  pass  some  measures  which 
infringed  on  Uie  provisions  of  the  act  of  emancipation  ;  but 
m  despatch  from  the  colonial  office  clearly  laid  down  the 
principle  that  no  local  measure  could  alter  that  agreed  to 
j^  paniament,  and  upon  which  alone  the  planters'  claim 
for  compensation  rested. 

A  committee  of  the  house  accumulated  a  vast  amount    « 
ol  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  apprenticeship 

*« YoAm.**  18Si,  pp.  18,19.  t  Ibid.,  1884,  pp.  80,8L 
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Bysiem  worked.  An  epitome  of  evidenee  given  by  some  of 
the  largest  proprietors  and  attorneys  in  the  island  can 
briefly  be  given.  Mr.  Gordon,*  who  had  thirty  properties 
and  firom  seven  to  eight  thousand  slaves  under  his  care, 
stated  that  on  the  whole  the  system  worked  well,  better 
than  he  had  expected ;  though,  owing  to  the  shortcoiing  (tf 
.  the  hours  of  labour,  only  three-fourths  of  the  work  formerly 
completed  could  be  done.     Other  gentlemen,  Ifr.  Far- 

Siharson  and  Mr.  Barrett,  who  had  each  eleven  hundred 
aves,  said  their  work  was  done,  and  saw  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  properties  under  their  care.  Mr.  Miller,  with 
four  thousand  slaves,  simply  said  it  did  not  work  so  well  as  • 
he  could  wish;  and  the  colonial  engineer  found  that  he 
had  to  add  fifteen  per  cent,  to  his  estimates  of  the  cost  (rf 
labour.  A  great  planting  attorney  of  St.  Thomas,  who  had 
two  thousand  six  hundred  slaves,  spoke  of  the  system  as 
working  indifferently ;  while  five  or  six  others,  managing 
about  seven  thousand  slaves  between  them,  complamed 
strongly  of  the  change.  It  is  amusing  to  find  some  of  these 
gentlemen  lamenting  that  children  of  slaves  were  not  ap- 
prenticed. The  law  had  only  set  free  those  under  six  years 
of  age.t 

In  December  of  1884,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  was  able  to 
report  that  the  negroes  had  lost  all  fear  of  making  com- 
plaints if  they  imagined  themselves  wronged,  and  in  many 
cases  these  complaints  were  unfounded ;  while  the  Owners 
were  becoming  more  reconciled  to  the  new  system.  The 
apprentices  were  more  ready  to  work  during  overtime  than 
they  had  at  first  been.  Half-a-crown  seems  to  have  been 
an  ordinary  recompense  for  twelve  hours'  labour.  Copious 
reports  were  sent  in  by  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  on 
the  whole  their  character  was  favourable.    On  some  pro- 

Eerties  peculation  was  complained  of,  or  occasional  out- 
ursts  of  discontent,  chiefly  among  the  women.! 
When  the  first  year  of  the  apprenticeship  had  expired,  a 
difficulty  arose  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  bill 
appointmg  a  police  force.  It  ought  to  have  been  passed  for 
the  whole  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  to  this  the  assembly 
would  not  agree.  In  the  expectation  that  an  efficient  police 
would  be  provided,  no  grant  was  asked  for  the  support  of 

*  Faih«r  of  the  late  O.  W.  Gordon.       f  "  Votes,**  1884 ;  appendix. 

1  Par&iiinsiitary  Ptpen,  1884-86. 
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the  troops.  The  assembly  was  not,  however,  disposed  to 
make  any  permanent  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace ;  and  the  session  convened  in  August,  1885, 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  marquis  was  compelled  to 
dissolve  the  house  and  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 
Among  other  extraordinary  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
apprentices,  it  was  found  that  in  some  parishes  their  little 
possessions  had  been  taxed.  To  this  the  governor  strongly 
objected,  asserting  that  they  had  neither  the  rights  nor 
privileges  of  free  men,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  liable 
to  taxation,  a  view  in  which  the  colonial  office  agreed. 

During  the  elections,  some  ground  was  given  for  hoping 
that  a  better  spirit  would  be  displayed  by  the  new  assemblv 
towards  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  In  many  instances  candi- 
dates were  urged  not  to  oppose  him,  and  the  first  days  of 
the  session  afforded  some  promise  of  a  better  state  of  ^^ 
things.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  measures'  passed  would 
be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
English  government,  and  give  full  effect  to  the  great 
scheme  of  emancipation ;  when,  unfortunately,  a  letter 
from  the  island  agent  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
some  remarks  made  by  Lord  Sligo,  in  reference  to  a  certain 
parish  in  which  harsh  treatment  prevailed.*  Documents 
clearly  proved  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made,  but 
they  affected  the  reputation  of  men  able  to  create  a  power- 
ful opposition,  and  all  harmony  was  at  once  at  an  end. 
There  were  frequent  adjournments,  and  one  from  the  14th 
of  December  to  the  26th  of  January,  1886.  At  this  latter 
sitting  the  assembly  sent  in  to  the  council,  a  most  imperfect 
measure  in  aid  of  the  abolition  act,  quite  failinp;  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  colonial 
secretary.  The  council  proceeded  to  make  the  requisite 
amendments,  and  so  altered  the  bill  as  to  bring  it  into 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  abolition  act.  To  these 
changes  the  assembly  would  not  agree,  and  the  marauis 
then  appealed  to  them  to  reconsider  the  subject,  ana  to 
modify  Uie  measure  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accordance  wiUi 
the  wishes  of  the  English  people.  This  proceeding  was 
immediately  voted  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  no  business  should  be  done  until 
reparation  had  been  made.  ^ 

^  Pturliammiiftiy  Pftptn  on  Blavoy,  No.  tii. 
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Next  day,  assent  having  been  given  to  some  bOlSy  the 
governor  prorogued  the  house.  His  speech  was  a  most 
severe  rebuke.  He  reminded  them  how  every  recommen- 
dation he  had  made  in  the  interests  of  the  apprentices  had 
been  disregarded.  He  had  asked  them  to  revise  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  jails,  and  to  prevent  the  administraticm  of 
corporal  punishment  by  the  supervisors ;  to  prevent  the 
whipping  of  females,  of  which  complaint  had  oeen  madcy 
and  also  the  cutting  off  of  their  hair  before  conviction ;  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  property  of 
apprentices ;  yet  to  none  of  these  recommendations  had 
the  slightest  attention  been  given.  He  had  sent  four  mes- 
sages on  the  subject  of  education,  but  all  were  nnheeded, 
while  other  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  had  been 
neglected.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  brmudi  of  their 
privileges  in  the  message  he  had  sent,  for  the  oonstitutioii 
of  the  assembly  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  the  cabinet  ministers  w:ere  the  legitimate 
interpreters  of  the  wishes  of  the  crown ;  but  in  the  noose  of 
assembly,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  body,  a  message  from  the 
governor  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  wishes  of  the  execu- 
tive could  be  conveyed  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Next  day  a  new  session  was  convened,  but  the  house 
still  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  business  until  reparation 
was  made  for  the  alleged  breach  of  privilege.  The  governor 
reminded  the  members  that  it  was  unusual  to  refer  at  one 
session  to  what  had  been  done  during  the  previous  one; 
and  that,  where  no  offence  had  been  contemplated  or  really 
committed,  no  reparation  could  be  made.  The  house  ad« 
hered  to  its  position,  and  another  prorogation  followed. 

Reasonable  as  the  position  taken  by  Lord  Sligo  was,  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  legally  wrong,  and  the  course  he 
had  adopted  was  not  approved  by  the  colonial  minister. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  May,  he  callckl  the  assembly 
together,  and  stated  that,  having  been  informed  by  an 
authority  of  more  experience  than  his  own,  and  to  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  submit,  that  the  delivery  of  the  meesage 
relative  to  the  act  in  aid  involved  a  breach  (not  eontem* 
plated,  as  he  had  assured  them)  of  their  privileges,  he  had 
only  to  express  his  regret  at  its  having  taken  jdiM.^    It 

*  Ii8Uerof  Lord  Olenelg,  ICmh  81,  1886 ;  Votes  cf  ll«r 
1888,  pp.  5,8^-84, 164, 188. 
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was  not  to  be  expected  that,  after  snob  an  occurrence. 
Lord  Sligo  could  remain  mucb  longer  in  tbe  colony,  and 
be  was  soon  succeeded  by  Sir  Lionel  Smitb. 

From  tbe  first,  tbe  planters  bad  not  taken  kindly  to  tbe 
introduction  of  tbe  stipendiary  magistracy ;  and  the  mis- 
takes naturally  made  by  men  to  wbom  tbe  negro  character 
was  a  new  study,  were  made  tbe  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversion. Tbe  number  at  first  sent  out  was  altogether 
unequal  to  tbe  duties  which  had  to  be  discharged ;  and  tbe 
incessant  work,  tbe  exposure  to  all  weathers,  together  with 
mental  anxiety,  occasioned  twenty  deaths  during  tbe  first 
two  years.*  Tbe  assembly  urged  Lord  Sligo  to  appoint 
gentlemen  of  local  experience  to  tbe  work,  but  this  be 
refused  to  do,  and  tbe  British  government  soon  sent  out  a 
much  larger  staff.  A  specimen  of  tbe  work  which  devolved 
on  these  officials  is  found  in  tbe  statement  that  in  May, 
1885,  fiftv-six  stipendiary  magistrates  travelled  (mostly  on 
horseback)  14,196  miles,  visiting  8440  properties,  on  1282 
of  which  there  were  complaints  to  be  heard.  This  was  not 
a  special  season  of  hard  work,  for  the  returns  of  one  year, 
from  May,  1885,  to  1886,  show  journeys  extending  to 
170,469  miles,  and  involving  visits  to  88,664  estates. 

The  salary,  at  first  £800  a  year,  but  subseauently  raised 
to  £450,  was  altogether  inadequate,  as  many  horses  had  to 
be  kept.  In  part  from  the  want  of  taverns,  these  gentle- 
men bad  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  planters ;  and 
however  impartial  a  man  might  be,  it  was  natural  that  the 
apprentices  should  argue  that  those  who  bad  been  enter- 
tained by  tbe  master  would  be  disposed  to  favour  him  in 
any  case  against  his  people.  That  they  had  reason  to 
complain  in  some  cases,  is  unquestionable.  Li  instances 
where  magistrates  were  dismissed  for  improper  conduct, 
purses  or  plate  were  presented  by  certain  planters,  while 
those  who  were  not  regarded  with  favour  were  harassed  by 
civil  suite ;  and  in  several  inquiries  instituted  by  tbe  as* 
sembly,  they  were  brought  un  to  Spanish  Town  to  ^ve 
evidence,  and  kept  waiting  for  days,  at  great  expense,  which 
was  never  refunded.  When  the  number  of  these  gentlemen 
was  only  thirty,  it  was  customary,  in  many  quarters,  to 
qpeak  of  them  as  tbe  thirty  tyranto. 

In  the  great  miyority  <»  cases  they  faithfully  and  eon* 

^  Sligo*t~JMiiiiieauider<lMAppraitiDMliip,**p.  V 
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Bcientiously  disoharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  them ;  but 
that  some  should  have  been  partial  in  their  decisions  h 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  all  the  strong  party  feelings 
of  the  time  are  taken  into  account. 

A  serious  difficulty  arose  out  of  a  very  simple  matter. 
There  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  wkdeh 
the  forty  and  a  half  hours  of  work  required  of  the  appren-  ^' 
tices  was  to  be  divided.    The  plan  which  became  most 
common  was  to  take  nine  hours  on  each  of  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week,  and  four  and  a  half  on  Friday ;  the 
remainder  of  the  week  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  appren- 
tice, who  could  either  hire  himself  out  for  wages,  or  work 
in  his  provision  ground  for  the  maintenance  of  himsdf 
^  and  family,  as  he  had  done  in  the  days  of  slavery.    While 
the  apprenticeship  had  not  set  the  labourer  free  from  this 
obli^tion,  it  secured  for  him,  if  properly  interpreted,  the 
privileges  and  allowances  of  slavery.    In  many  instamoes 
these  were  refused,  and  great  discontent  ensued.    Where 
kindness  was  blended  with  firmness,  and  proprietors,  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  sought  to  secure 
the  good  feeling  of  their  apprentices,  things  as  a  rule  worked 
well.    In  some  cases  larger  crops  were  taken  off  than  in 
slavery,  and  there  was  much  less  loss  of  stock  and  other 
property  than  previously. 

Yet  thus  early  it  was  seen  that  some  sugar  estates,  which 
flourished  under  slavery,  were  so  unfavourably  situated  as 
to  soil  and  climate,  as  to  be  losing  concerns  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  free  labour  market,  and  they 
were  in  consequence  abandoned  soon  after.  The  equalisa- 
tion of  sugar  duties,  ten  years  later,  led  to  the  relinquish- 
ment of  other  properties.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  protection 
and  high  prices,  combined  in  the  first  instance  witn  slaverj, 
had  led  to  the  opening  of  many  estates  that  could  not  pay 
under  any  other  conditions,  that  to  some  considerable 
extent  the  great  diminution  in  the  exports  of  the  oolooy  is 
t6  be  ascribed. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  arrived  on  the  80th  of  August,  1886. 
He  had  been  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  during  the 
introduction  of  the  apprenticeship  there,  and  his  retirement 
had  been  generally  re^pretted.  High  eq[>eGtationa  were 
formed  by  me  planters  m  Jamaica  as  to  the  results  of  his 
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administration  among  them.  He  was  destined,  however,  to 
find,  as  Lord  Sligo  had  done,  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  a  governor,  anxious  to  do  even-handed  justice 
to  all,  would  be  appreciated  by  the  ruling  class.  His 
opening  speech,  when  the  legislature  met  on  the  1st  of 
November,  must  have  sounded  strangely  to  many  who 
heard  him.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Jamaica  had 
been  the  first  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  emancipation,  and 
deploring  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  as  to  details,  but 
which  he  trusted  would  be  soon  adjusted,  he  went  on  to  say : 
''There  is  one  most  important  subject  which  I  cannot 
resist  submitting  to  your  grave  consideration.  It  is  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  negroes.  No  man  has 
had  such  enlarged  opportunities  of  observation  among  this 
class  as  I  have  had,  either  in  the  immediate  government  of, 
or  the  eventual  control  of,  seven  colonies ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  proclaim  that  they  are  in  this  island  in  a  more  deplor- 
ably backward  state  than  any  other.  Yet,  gentlemen,  men 
must  be  taught  to  fear  God  before  they  can  be  made  to 
respect  the  laws.  It  is  phvsically  impossible  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  established  church,  few  in  number,  with  an 
extended  surface  of  population,  to  do  more  than  they  have 
done.  The  first  object  is  to  instil  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  to  msist  on  any  particular  form  of  church 
discipline.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  assistance  of  the 
missionaries  is  most  necessary  to  this  end.  Gentlemen, 
you  have  hardly  four  more  years  to  watch  over  the  experi- 
ment of  apprenticeship :  give  every  facility  you  can  to  the 
missionaries*  labours.  Banish  from  your  mind  the  idea 
that  they  are  your  enemies.  I  will  answer  with  my  head 
for  their  loyalty  and  fidelity.  Encourage  their  peaceable 
settiement  among  your  people.  Let  every  four  or  five  con- 
tiguous estates  combine  for  the  erection  of  chapel-schools ; 
and  knowing,  as  you  well  do,  the  attachment  of  the  negro 
to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  burial-place  of  his  parents, 
you  may,  I  sincerely  believe,  by  these  means  locate  on  your 
estates  a  contented  peasantry.'* 

These  were  words  of  wisdom.  The  house  replied  that  the 
elergy  had  not  done  all  they  could,  and  that  the  missionaries 
had  not  been  opposed  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
to  their  legitimate  duties.  However,  ttie  members  were 
anxioiiB  to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the  moral  CKid 


<W  £kr  n:/>re  nnportaiiee  to  the  ifhad  Ihan  the 
of  us  >>!ai  kgTSiatnrt,  wmb  a  icfect  eoomiittee  ol  the  Hoom 
€d  Comm^/DM^  n^yrei  Ux  hj  Mr.  Burton,  ^  to  inqvire  into 
tci«  vorkinz  «A  the  apprcxioeMfaip  srstem  m  the  ^mJ^^m**, 
the  trjuAiurm  of  the  apprentieee,  mod  the  hiwe  mod  legnlft- 
tion.4  affecting  them  vfakh  haTe  been  peeMd/*  The  fint 
report  made  by  this  eommittee  had  relation  ehieflT  to 
Jamaica.  It  stated  that  manj  legal  difficulties  had  arisen, 
inToIring  substantial  and  practical  eonseqoenees  aa  well  as 
important  principles.  The  tribunals  for  Talning  the  ap- 
prentices who  might  claim  their  freedom  were  pronoimeed 
defective.  The  Talnations  were  in  manj  eases  ezoessiTei 
owing  to  the  local  jastioes  ontroting  the  stipendiaiy  magis- 
trate. From  Augast  Ist,.  1834,  to  Hay  Slst,  1836,  581 
persons  boQj^bt  tbeir  freedom  at  a  cost  of  rather  more  than 
X'18/XK).  These  valaations  were  made  np  to  the  81st  of 
July,  18-10,  at  which  period  it  was  at  first  intended  slavery 
should  expire. 

That  corporal  punishment  bad  been  inflicted  on  females, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Abolition  Act,  was 
clearly  proved :  it  was  generally  done  in  workhouses  which 
were  under  the  supervision  of  local  magistrates.  Many 
questions  arose  during  this  inquiry  as  to  the  allowances 
and  indulgences  common  in  slavery,  to  times  of  labour,  the 
marriage  of  apprentices,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
well-bemg  of  the  people.  The  committee  elicited  the  fact 
that  on  527  estates  slaves  were  working  for  hire  in  their 
own  time,  and  that  on  only  sixty-nine  had  they  refused  to 
do  so.  The  average  rate  of  payment  was  about  twopence 
per  hour.    This  was  currency,  so  the  pay  for  ten  hours 
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vould  only  be  one  shilling.     Two  shillings  sterling  was 
given  for  digging  a  hundred  cane-holes. 

The  punishments  were  shown  to  be  yery  nnmerons. 
During  the  first  year  of  apprenticeship  upwards  of  twentv- 
fiye  thousand  were  inflicted;  but  during  the  first  eight' 
monttis  ot  the  next  year  twenty-seven  thousand  punish- 
ments  are  recorded.  Neglect  of  duty,  disobediencoy  and 
insolence,  were  the  chief  offences. 

Yet,    on  the  whole,  the  committee  thought  that  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  was  working  favourably.    The 
conduct   of  the   apprentices   generally  was    good,  they 
worked  for  wages,  were  fairly  treated,  and  more  heartily 
than  during  slavery.    Mutual  suspicion  and  irritation  were 
subsiding;  industrious  habits  and  desire  for  improvement 
were  increasing.    Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  report  wound  up  by  the  declara- 
tion that  it  would  "  regard  as  unfortunate  any  occurrence 
which  should  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  either  party  in 
regard  to  the  determination  of  the  imperial  parliament  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  compact  by  which  the  services  of 
apprentices  are  secured,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  a 
definite  period."     Mr.   Sturge  and  other  leading  aboli- 
tionists were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  conclusion ; 
and  in  company  with  Mr.  Harvey,  he  determined  to  ascer- 
tain, by  persoxial  inspection,  the  true  state  of  the  appren- 
tices.    The   result  of   the    personal    inquiries  of  these 
gentlemen  was  embodied  in  a  volume  they  published,  and 
excited  inmiense  attention  throughout  the  British  empire. 
The  disclosures  they  made,  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
workhouses,  or  slave  prisons,  the  treadmill  system,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  a  great  number  of  properties, 
revived  the  anti-slavery  feeling  which  had  partially  slum- 
bered, and  it  began  seriously  to   be   debated  whether 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  must  not  be  cut  short,  as  its 
worldnc  was  so  unsatisfactory. 

Anouer  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired 
Imrther  into  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1888,  Lord  Brougham  moved,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  was  one  to 
tlieeffeet  '*that  it  is  expedient  that  the  period  of  predial 
i^pfentieeship  in  all  the  eolonies  should  oease  and  deter* 
muM  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1888.**    On  this  occasion  onb 
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seven  peers  sapported  him.  On  the  S9th  of  March  s 
resolation  to  the  same  effect  was  brooght  before  the  House 
of  G)mmons.  It  was  sustained  bj  petitions  signed  br 
over  a  million  of  people.  Delegates  eame  op  uom  iJl 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  ud  crowdM  the  lobby  of  the  house 
on  the  night  fixed  for  the  debate.  The  goremment 
opposed  the  motion,  bat  two  hondred  and  meen  voted 
for  it,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  against  it.  On 
the  22nd  of  May  another,  and  still  bolder  proposal, 
was  laid  before  the  hoase,  to  the  effect  "that  negro 
apprenticeship  in  the  British  colonies  should  at  once 
cease  and  determine.**  The  government  was  unprepared, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  A 
week  after,  the  government  induced  the  house  to  adopt  a 
resolution  which  virtually  rescinded  this,  but  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  struggle  was  hopeless,  and  the  colonial  legis- 
latures were  induced  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
British  people. 

The  death  of  William  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  had  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Jamaica  house  of 
assembly,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  1837,  the  newly- 
elected  members  met.  The  prospects  of  the  colony  were 
rather  gloomy;  for  several  months  it  had  suffered  from 
drought,  and  there  was  considerable  scarcity  of  provisions. 
The  first  weeks  of  this  assembly  were  occupied  by  a  variety 
of  local  questions.  The  condition  of  the  apprentices  was 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  message  from  the  governor, 
and  of  much  discussion  in  the  house.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  negroes,  some  owners  or  overseers  had  made  a 
distinction  between  the  allowances  and  the  indulgences 
of  slavery.  The  former,  such  as  certain  grants  of  food, 
clothing,  &o.,  were  still  secured  by  law ;  the  latter  were 
optional,  but  their  cessation  had  occasioned  an  immense 
amount  of  ill-feeling.  Cooks  to  the  field  labourers, 
persons  to  fetch  water,  nurses  in  hospitals,  and  an  allow- 
ance to  the  sick,  were  things  that  might  be  refused,  and 
often  were.  Then,  in  slavery,  mothers  of  six  children,  aced 
people,  and  pregnant  women,  were  exempted  from  all  but 
the  lightest  labour,  and  often  entirely  excused,  but  this 
was  not  generally  done  during  apprenticeship.  Sir  Lionel 
thought  all  this  to  be  deplored,  and  pointed  out  that 
though  the  people  might  henceforth  work  for  their  former 
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masterSy  their  feelings  would  not  be  so  cordial  as  if  they 
were  considerately  treated  daring  the  transition  period. 

Another  class  of  residents  had  grounds  for  complaint  as 
strong  as  any  of  the  apprentices:  these  were  the  white 
emigrants.  The  house  of  assembly  had  hatched  a  project 
for  importing  white  emigrants  into  the  island ;  and  a  Mr. 
Myers  was  quite  ready  to  bring  almost  any  number  from 
Germany,  at  a  charge  of  jE15  a  head.  The  records  of  the 
house  of  assembly  afford  ample  information  relative  to 
the  progress  of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  money  paid  on 
account  of  it  from  time  to  time.  £29,270  is  the  sum  put 
down  for  premiums.  This  would  represent  1950  emigrants : 
fifty-three  came  in  the  middle  of  1834,  five  hundred  and 
Biz  later  in  the  year,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  soon 
after.  The  catalogue  of  names,  and  of  the  location  of  the 
different  parties,  is  complete,  but  not  the  record  of  death 
and  misery.  Three  villages  were  provided,  at  the  cost  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  for  these  people,  one  in  each 
of  the  counties  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  At  first 
the  reports  from  these  villages,  especially  from  Seaforth 
and  iJtamont,  were  encouraging.  Land  was  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  some  progress  made ;  but  how  these 
settlements,  even  in  their  most  flourishing  state,  yielded 
any  return  for  the  immense  expenditure,  it  is  impossible  to 
see.  The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Myers  would  appear  to  have 
been  to  secure  emigrants.  Their  previous  habits  of  life 
could  have  been  of  little  importance,  for  in  the  list  of  oc- 
cupations may^  be  found  millers  and  weavers,  dvers  and 
coUiers,  musicians  and  comedians,  for  none  of  whom  was 
there  occasion  in  Jamaica. 

Great  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  assembly  on 
account  of  the  disallowance  by  the  colonial  office  of  several 
acts  passed  during  former  sessions.  A  very  long  report, 
in  reply  to  sundry  messages  of  the  governor  on  these  topics, 
defends  the  action  of  the  legislature.  That  the  colonial 
minister  was  anxious  to  secure  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  labouring  classes,  is  evident ;  and  that  the  assembly  was 
anxious  to  coerce  where  possible,  is  equally  plain.  Other 
messages  had  reference  to  bills  affecting  the  revenue,  a 
point  upon  which  the  house  was  always  tenacious  of  its 
privileges ;  but  the  question  of  prisons  was  the  most  serious, 
and  ioon  cams  up  again  in  a  form  that  led  to  serious  com- 
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totnonct 

T»nsfir.  s&  fiis  op^as;  q>ffrh,  apUned  tint  fat 
!u«i  tML-id  axm  toeecber  tt  ladi  ad  —■— ~!  time  in  eon* 
vrn^z^^  of  iLe  ercAt  igititinii  in  Knglaiid,  The  efiorti  cf 
UJ4  ziizifSTT  v««  tsvad  fa«reiT  wflhriwit  to  pttmw  iba 
crizzEal  dtmiuii  c<  the  eiipreiiiietehip  ae  an  oUigiitioii  of 
za^timI  i^izh,  Ihefe  vae  also  no  little  eiritemept  among 
tL«  n^cro<«.  asd  it  voosd  be  difficult  to  aecvre  their  hboor 
in  a^cnlnxral  cpaataona,  when  not  only  had  other  eolomet 
d^l^red  for  an  earlier  daj  of  fireedom,  but  aome  prapridon 
in  Jamaica  bad  determined  to  rekaae  prediala  aod  dob- 
prediala  from  labour  as  the  nme  time.  The  aMimHr 
profeesfd  to  be  readj  to  consider  the  iolgect,  and  obaerm 
that  the  apprentieeahip  had  been  forced  on  ita  aeeeptanee  ai 
one  of  the  i»v:caati<marT  meaaarca  to  be  adopted  in  the  tras- 
Eition  from  slaTerr  to  freedom,  and  waa  a  portion  of  thdr 
compensation.  In  discossing  ita  eariy  cessation,  it  wti 
added :  "  We  neither  asanme  the  reaponidhility,  nor  exone- 
rate the  pablic  faith/*  * 

The  despatches  which  had  been  reeeired  from  the 
colonial  mmister  accelerated  the  action  of  the  house.  The 
first  of  these,  dated  April  2nd,  aUuded  to  the  agitation  in 
and  oat  of  parliament  on  the  question  of  the  apprenticeship. 
The  public,  it  was  said,  had  been  excited  b^  exaggerated 
statements,  while  facts  faTonrable  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  had  been  suppressed.  Still,  it  waa  felt  that  abuses 
really  existed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  means  of 
rovoking  public  indignation;  and  while  the  complaints 
ad  not  exclusive  reference  to  Jamaica,  the  eyils  aUuded  to 
existed  there  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  colonj. 
But  it  was  only  after  all  attempts  to  obtain  from  its  legis- 
lature a  correction  of  the  defects  in  the  abolition  "act  in 
aid  "  had  (ailed,  that  the  imperial  parliament  was  asked  to 
interfere.  The  bill  which  had  been  submitted  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  to  supply  the  defects  in  that  of  the  Jamaica  legis- 
lature, had  passed  that  and  the  lower  house  without  anj 
expression  of  opinion  that  it  outran  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  while  many  thought  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

*  ••  y<M^"  1888,  p.  10. 
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It  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  11th  of  April,  and 
copies  were  at  once  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  with  instmctions 
that  it  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  colony,  and  a  day 
named  when  it  should  come  into  force.  It  dealt  with  all 
those  questions  which  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
had  occasioned  such  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  led  to  so 
much  hostility  between  all  classes.  The  hours  of  labour 
were  regulated,  and  one  hour  deducted  for  every  three  miles 
the  labourer  had  to  journey  in  going  to  or  coming  from  his 
work.  It  dealt  with  allowances  and  indulgences,  and 
appointed  official  umpires  in  cases  of  valuation.  Prisons, 
hospitiJs,  and  workhouses  were  regulated,  and  power  given 
to  stop  actions  asainst  stipendiary  ma^strates  where  they 
luid  clearly  acted  in  discharge  of  their  dutv.  Authority 
was  given  the  governor  to  release  from  all  further  obligation 
to  labour  any  apprentice  who  had  been  subjected  to  cruelty 
and  wrong;  and  in  addition  to  other  provisions  of  an  ame- 
liorating character,  it  abolished  corporal  punishment  for 
all  offences  peculiar  to  the  apprenticeship. 

Thus  far  the  British  government  was  prepared  to  go, 
and  the  proclamation  of  this  measure  would  have  declared 
that  the  imperial  parliament  could  overrule  colonial 
legislation  whenever  the  necessity  might  arise.  It  was 
hoped,  and  not  in  vain,  that  the  Jamaica  legislature  would 
choose  the  other  alternative,  and  by  bringing  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  to  an  end,  satisfy  the  demand  which  was 
gaining  more  and  more  strength  in  England,  and  obviate 
ttie  necessity  which  might  yet  arise  of  more  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  ori^nal  terms  of  emancipation.  The  house 
lost  very  little  time  in  proceeding  to  business.  On  the  third 
day  of  their  sitting  a  bill  to  terminate  the  apprenticeship 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1888,  was  read  the  first  time ;  after  a 
brief  acyoumment  it  was  again  read ;  next  day  it  passed 
thnmgh  committee,  and  having  been  read  a  third  time,  was 
sent  to  the  council.  In  the  council  it  was  amended,  and 
after  repeated  conferences  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  all  the  amendments  were  with  one  excep- 
tion adopted.  On  the  16th  of  June  it  received  ttie  governor's 
aisent,  and  the  legislature  was  at  once  ^rorogu^. 

ThiB  act  was  not,  however,  performed  with  the  best  grace. 
Jamaica  was  the  last  of  all  the  slave  colonies  to  enaet  ^bm 
measure,  'and  there  it  was  done  under  protest.     " 
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doenment  is  to  extiwardinMij,  that  Mme  memorial  of  it 
should  be  pfeaerred.  It  set  forth  m  ^bwing  terms  the 
eonstitntioiial  histOTj  of  the  cohmy,  the  greatness  of  iti 
resources,  and  the  liberality  of  its  legislators.  It  pro- 
tested Tehemently  against  interferenee  in  its  internal  aSiin 
by  the  ^oremment  of  Great  Britain,  and  asserted  that  its 
legislation  woold  bear  fsToorable  comparison  with  that  df 
the  mother  coontry.  Its  laws  were  not  resisted,  as  thqr 
were  in  Ireland ;  no  bands  wandered  forth  at  night  to  bom 
bams  or  corn-ricks ;  there  were  no  combinations  to  nuie 
wages ;  barking  was  unknown ;  families  were  not  mur- 
dered, as  in  England,  to  saye  them  from  the  pangs  of 
starvation;  mothers  did  not  outrage  nature,  ''by  the 
destruction  of  their  new-bom  offspring,  to  avoid  the  eroel 

fsrsecution  of  a  hard-hearted  and  destroying  morality." 
here  were  no  com  laws,  no  poor  laws,  and  therefore  no 
temptations  to  commit  suicide  to  avoid  the  workhouse. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  accused  of  perjury ;  and  as 
a  mock  assembly  was  worthless,  it  was  sugsjested  that  the 
power  of  levying  taxes  in  the  colony  should  be  delegated 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  console  it  for  the  want  ci  such 
power  in  Great  Britain.  After  some  further  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  on  the  English  cabinet  and  parliament, 
the  document  concluded  by  a  protest,  on  behalf  of  the 
assembly  and  the  people  of  Jamaica,  before  God  and  man, 
acainst  the  English  act  to  amend  the  act  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  its  proclamation  by 
the  governor  on  the  1st  of  June.  It  was  declared  to  be 
illegal  and  unconstitutional. 

In  a  milder  address  to  the  youthful  sovereign  the 
assembly  demanded  indemnity  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
shortening  the  apprenticeship,  and  asked  for  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  the 
prohibition  of  slave-grown  sugar  in  Great  Britain.* 

Nevertheless,  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  apprentices  was 
secured,  and  soon  the  first  of  August  came,  and  with  it 
quiet  but  heartv  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  The  last 
vestige  of  serfdom  had  been  destroyed,  and  upwards  ot 
three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  were  entirely  disen* 
thraUed.  How  they  would  use  their  liberty  was  the  great 
question  now  to  be  answered. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OOMMBRCB   AND  AORICULTUBB. 

Thb  difficulty  of  fonnmg  any  really  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
Jamaica,  in  former  years,  is  considerable.  One  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  such  matters*  has  stated  that  "the 
blue  books  of  Jamaica  are  the  worst  returns  in  the  colonial 
office;"  and  he  adds  that  the  registrar-general  of  shipping 
had  stated  that  a  similar  negligence  prevailed  in  his  re- 
turns. Mr.  Martin  has,  however,  done  not  a  little  to 
zeduce  the  imperfect  returns  to  order;  and  sundry  pro- 
eeedings  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  also  help  still 
further  to  illustrate  the  commercial  condition  of  the 
island. 

In  November,  1792,  an  elaborate  report  on  the  state  of 
the  island  was  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  most  certainly 
furnished  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  sub- 
sequently contended  that  slavery  was  not  so  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  master  as  was  generally  alleged  by 
its  advocates.  A  great  quantity  of  ships  traded  with  the 
island ;  the  tonnage,  in  1791,  is  put  down  as  188,149  tons, 
though  four  years  before  it  had  only  been  85,788.  From 
five  to  six  thousand  seamen  found  employment  in  these 
vessels.  In  1799  the  shipping  was  put  down  at  178,196 
tons.  From  100,000  to  120,000  tons  is  a  fair  average  for 
many  succeeding  years. 

During  the  same  time  considerable  increase  in  prices 
was  noted,  not  only  on  articles  required,  but  on  those  pro- 
duced in  the  colony.  Comparing  the  report  of  1792  with 
one  made  in  1799,  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  importation  of  slaves,  their  value  gradually  in- 
creased. From  1772  to  1776,  an  average  price  seems  to 
have  been  £84  10s.  sterling.  In  1791  it  was  £59.  In 
1799,  £72  48.  is  named  as  the  average.  And  comparing 
the  official  report  of  1792  with  that  of  1799,  it  will  be  seen 
that  fircdghts,  probably  owing  to  war,  had  gone  up  from  ^66 

^  Mr.  KoiiigoiB«7  KartiB,  •«  Btiiliitks  «f  Bntbh  OokM^ 


arnnn  aid  crwwmtm.  3U 

to  £10  ft  ton.  Dnn^t  oxm  reqnired  on  astatea  haJ  rim 
in  priM  from  £18  to  £30,  and  mnlM  &imi  fSB  to  tiS. 
Th«  price  of  negro  labour  had  gone  np  from  1b.  Id.  ft 
dAT  in  17T2,  to  1b.  9d.  m  1791 ;  thoa^  at  the  clnaa  of  th 
untorr  wtne,  no  doabt  of  &  h^ierclaia,  «m  charged  Iv 
at  the  nt«  of  3s.  4d.     Amexiean  pntiaiana  and  lomlMrkll 


risrn  greatlv  during  the  ■ame  pniod. 

The   plftDten  obtained  high   prieea  for  their  pnidaBt* 
Snsar,   the   great  staple,  vaa  prodoeed  fat  tba  laMt  tet 


yt-nm  of  the  cishteoDth  century  at  the  aTerago  nti 
of  npwards  of  90.000  hogsheads  a  jear.  In  179B  thi 
pro<lnce  was  05,856  hogsheads.  Next  jvar  the  BooiInb 
cane  was  introduced  into  the  island,  and  at  ooea  led  to  l 
confiidorable  oildition  to  the  production.  In  1799, 110,000 
fao^Rlieads  vere  exported.  In  1800  the  ynU  waa  rallui 
k'SH,  but  in  IBOl  it  sprung  up  to  136,000  hogsheads,  aliUll 
more  the  year  after,  then  an  aTerage  of  114,000  lor  tba 
next  two  yenrs,  and  in  1805  came  the  largest  yieU  of  any 

??!»-,  when  li>0,352  hogsheads  were  seat  OQt  of  the  isbml 
he  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1807,  affeeled 
the  production,  yet  about  120,000  hogsheads  may  be 
nnt  down  as  an  ordinary  yield  for  the  iMxt  fifteen  yeaif. 
wliencTer  it  fell  much  below  this,  the  ez^aoatioa 
will  be  found  either  in  a  storm  or  a  drought,  m  18U, 
when  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slareiT  was 
grnvtly  miscd  in  the  British  parliament,  the  enltiTation 
began  to  decline,  and  a  deerensed  prodnction  also  marked 
the  passing  of  the  cmnncipation  bill.  All  that  is  fortbei 
ncccesary  to  illustrate  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  yield  of 
sugar  in  the  colony,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table, 
wherein  the  average  of  different  septennial  periods  is 
stated : — 

From  1704  to  ISOO  D2.S06  hogdiMda. 

„     ISfll  „1H07  1»8,7« 

„     lfl08  „  18U  117,70S 

„      1810  „  1021  I18,(US0 

„     1«U„  18-28  OG,0«S         „         Mr.Cummg'inMlaluai. 

„      18-29  „  1B8S  91,800  „ 

The  average  of  1836,  1887,  and  1888,  waa  66,070  hoes- 
heads.  Daring  these  periods  the  prices  greatly  varied. 
From  tiie  assembly's  report  of  1791,  we  find  that  the 
aoooonts  of  one  of  the  largest  menhants  in  Kington 
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proved  that,  from  1772  to  1775,  the  average  price  of  sugar, 
m  the  English  markets,  was  84s.  8d.  per  hundredweight, 
free  of  duty,  and  that,  from  1788  to  1791,  the  average  was 
58s.  7d.  After  this,  prices  continued  to  rise  ]  in  1798  it 
was  788.  per  hundredweight.  The  war  with  France  ran  it 
up  to  87s.  in  1800.  It  was  as  high  as  97s.  in  1815,  but 
had  been  as  low  as  one-third  of  this  price  at  some  of  the 
intermediate  periods.  Only  half  the  price  realised  in  1815 
Gould  be  obtained  next  year,  and  after  the  peace  it  gradually 
fell.  These  variations  could  not  fail  seriously  to  a£fect  the 
planter,  though  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  net  sum  he 
actually  realised  would,  in  war  time,  be  bv  no  means  so 
great  as  may  appear,  if  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  extra 
eost  of  freight  and  insurance. 

Fifty  years  before  emancipation  the  trials  of  the 
Jamaica  planter  had  fairly  commenced.  An  iniquitous 
system  such  as  slaveiy  could  never  be  permanently  pros- 
perous. Extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditure  must 
sooner  or  later  bring  on  disaster ;  and  when  to  this  it  is 
added  that  the  soil  i^apted  for  sugar  cultivation  in  Jamaica 
is  limited  in  extent,  and  that  sugar  estates  in  the  interior 
could  only,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  successfidly  cultivated 
in  times  of  hi^h  prices  and  protective  duties,  the  decline 
in  cultivation  is  not  by  any  means  surprising. 

The  report  of  1791  discloses  some  startling  facts  relative 
to  the  actual  position  of  many  proprietors.  In  that  year 
there  were  769  sugar  plantations  in  Jamaica.  Of  these, 
only  451  were  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  or  their  descend- 
ants, who  possessed  them  in  1772.  Since  that  date  177 
had  been  sold  in  payment  of  debts,  92  remained  in  the 
hands  of  mortgagees  or  receivers,  and  55  had  been  aban- 
doned, though  47  had  been  newly-established  during  the 
same  period.* 

The  returns  of  the  provost-marshal  from  1772  to  1791 
showed  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  among  vast  num- 
bers in  ti^e  colony.  Astounding  as  it  must  appear,  80,021 
jud^ents,  amounting  to  £22,568,786,  had  during  that 
penod  been  lodged  in  nis  office  I 

It  was  noted  as  an  encouraging  fact  in  the  last-named 
year,  that  only  about  two  thousand  judpients  had  been 

•  Joomals,  voL  Is.  AIm  quoM  is  BdwaidiP  *«  History,'  fifth 
sdilioii,  iFoL  L  p.  Sia. 


lodged  ft^uiut  doable  or  even  toMe  the  aimiber  in  noik 
preeedin^  yemn.  Things  were  hKAing  a  little  brigjbter: 
lh«re  wme  to  be  for  a  few  jean  a  certain  kind  of  peoeperitf, 
but  no  lasting  welfare  eoold  be  expeeted  in  uiae  of  ibe 
declaration  nuide  to  the  aaeemUyin  1796,  that  nx  handled 
and  six  sugar  plantations  were  in  the  hands  of  one  hundred 
and  ninetj-three  attorneys  of  absentaea  and  nuntgageet. 
The  ecmmissions  obtained  by  these  gentlemen  was  stated 
to  be  upwards  of  £240,000  per  annnm.* 

Dnring  the  last  seren  years  of  the  ei^iteenth  eentmy, 
eighty-three  new  sogar  estates  were  settled,  and  yet  a 
report  made  to  the  assembly  in  1002  was  fkiU  (rf  bitter 
complaints  of  the  eondoct  of  the  imperial  goremment  in 
keeping  up  so  hi^  a  rate  of  dnty  on  the  stwples  of  the 
colony.  The  cry  was  renewed  two  years  later,  hot  eoaided 
with  the  demand  that  a  protective  dnty  shonld  be  lain  on 
sugar  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was  as- 
serted that  coolie  laboor  was  obtained  for  only  two  shfl- 
lings  a  month.  The  duty  then  imposed  on  West  India 
sugar  was  27b.  per  cwt. :  on  that  from  the  East  Indies  it 
was  28.  8d.  more.  The  doty  had  been  increased  to  27b. 
since  1799,  when  it  was  only  17b.  6d.  per  cwt. 

In  1807,  it  appeared  that  Uioagh  many  new  estates  hsd 
been  settled,  Bixty-five  others  had  been  abandcmed,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  had  passed  into  chancery  since  1799. 
But  during  the  year  a  boon  was  ^nted  to  the  sogar- 
planter  by  the  prohibition  of  spirits  m  England  made  from 
com  or  grain,  and  thus  an  increased  demand  for  mm  was 
created. 

Turning  from  the  sugar  to  the  coffee  planter,  we  find 
things  more  cheerful.  La  1799  it  appears  that  there  were 
no  less  than  eix  hundred  and  eighty-Bix  plantations  of 
coffee;  about  thirty  thousand  acres  out  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  being  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the 
berry.  The  high  rate  of  duty  levied  by  the  British  govern- 
ment  was  loudly  complained  of,  but  in  1811  it  was  reduced 
from  28.  to  7d.  a  pound.  The  increase  in  production  was 
marvellous :  from  1791  to  1794  the  avera^  quantity  ex- 
ported was  only  1,608,066  lbs. ;  in  1804  it  had  risen  to 
22,000,000  lbs.  In  1808  it  was  little  under  80,000,000  lbs., 
irhile  in  1814  the  largest  yield  was  gathered  in,  being  very 
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little  short  of  80,600,000  lbs.  From  this  period  down  to 
1884  the  average  yield  was  abont  22,000,000  lbs. ;  daring 
the  four  years  urom  1885  to  1888,  the  average  was  under 
12,000,000  lbs. 

The  price  in  1808  may  be  pnt  down  as  120s.  per  cwt.  in 
the  oolong.  Three  years  later  we  find  54s.  to  78s.  quoted 
M  the  price  in  London,  and  three  years  later  it  had  again 
risen  to  from  118s.  to  142s.  After  the  peace  of  1815  it 
ranged  from  77s.  to  104s.,*  and  then,  as  now,  was  more 
highly  valued  than  most  other  varieties  in  the  market. 
No  production  increased  so  rapidly  in  public  favour.  In 
1801,  only  a  little  more  than  an  ounce  ]^r  head  was  con- 
sumed, on  an  average,  by  each  person  m  Great  Britain : 
After  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  a  pound,  the  consumption 
increased  seven-fold.t  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the 
Average  yield  since  apprenticeship  has  only  been  about  six 
million  pounds  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  cultivation  noted  above  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  truly  interested  in  Jamaica.  The  cofiee 
planters  were  for  the  most  part  residents,  and  the  proceeds 
of^  their  industry,  which  for  many  years  varied  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum,  were  expended 
in  the  colony. 

Pimento,  ginger,  and  rum  are  the  only  other  staples 
that  figure  largely  in  the  exports  of  the  island.  Pimento 
being  an  indigenous  product  of  the  island,  gaining  nothing 
by  cultivation,  and  simply  requiring  to  be  gathered,  dried, 
and  sent  in  bags  to  the  place  of  embarcation,  is  one  of  the 
few  staples  that  has  continued  gradually  to  increase.  Low 
prices  have  at  times  made  it  hardly  worth  the  while  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  fragrant  trees  to  gather  the  berries; 
seasons  of  drought  have  been  unfavourable ;  but  on  the 
whole,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  exported  may  be 
noticed.  From  1798  to  1807  the  average  quantity  exported 
was  1,767,600  lbs. ;  from  1808  to  1884  the  average  was 
8,280,000  lbs. ;  from  1886  to  1888  it  amounted  to  6,847,900 
lbs.  Since  the  last-named  period  the  exports  have  reached 
far  higher  figures :  in  1858  it  exceeded  mne  million  pounds. 
What  was  neglected  by  the  slave-holding  proprietor  or  his 
Attomey,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  free  negro. 

•  Tooke"!  ''Hkloiy  ol  Prieet.* 

t  *«  FSeloiial  HiikMir  ol  En^Mid,'' voL  viy.  p.  7S8. 


Ginger  is  a  plant  depending  bo  modi  on  carefnl  cnltifi- 
tion  and  faToorable  leaaonB,  thai  the  export  letam 
erhibit  greater  rariation  than  perhaps  any  other  it^k. 
Horeover,  thooj^  coltiTated  largely  when  Jamaica  vu 
occupied  by  resident  proprietors,  it  was  nej^eeted  after 
BQcar  cnltiTation  extended,  and  the  far  more  remnneratin 
coffee  plant  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  of  the 
smaller  landholders.  In  1797  the  largest  ginger  crop  vu 
produced :  it  amounted  to  3,621,260  lbs.  Next  year  it  vu 
a  little  over  two  millions,  and  then  from  1800.  on  to  1815, 
the  average  was  only  between  500,000  lbs.  and  600,000  lbs. 
Three  years  of  increased  production  followed,  then  five 
years  on  a  lower  scale,  and  after  this  for  ten  years,  from 
1825  to  1834,  the  average  rate  of  export  was  2,870,592  lbs., 
and  from  1835  to  1838  it  was  nearly  as  much.  It  again 
declined  for  many  years,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

The  produce  of  rum  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  thai  of 
sugar,  though  far  more  puncheons  have  of  late  been  made 
in  proportion  to  hogsheads  of  sugar  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Years  can  be  pointed  out,  as  for  example,  1797, 
1802,  1822,  and  1836,  and  some  later  ones,  when  only 
one  puncheon  was  exported  for  erezy  three  hogsheads  of 
sugar ;  but  as  a  fair  general  statement,  an  average  of  two 
puncheons  for  five  hogsheads  may  be  taken.  Since  1854 
the  average  is  as  one  to  two. 

Minor  products  do  not,  all  through  the  period  under 
review,  amount  to  much.  A  few  hides,  some  logwood, 
dyewoods,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  value  of  exports  in  1834 : — Arrowroot,  £7,488;  cinnamon, 
£543;  cocoa,  £1200;  coffee,  £612,199;  cotton  wool, 
£60 ;  fustic,  £8855 ;  logwood,  £33,710 ;  mahogamy,  £184 ; 
ginger,  £39,466 ;  hides,  £6936 ;  indigo,  £5822 ;  molasses, 
£3283;  lime  juice,  £1070;  pimento,  £52,159;  sarsaparilla, 
£3051;  rum,  £350,228;  sugar,  £1,539,946;  succades, 
£4939 ;  tortoiseshell,  £5491 ;  tobacco,  £483 ;  wood  spars, 
£8480 ;  miscellaneous,  £82,626. 

In  addition  to  these  island  products,  British  manufactures 
to  the  amount  of  about  £400,000  were  re-exported  from 
the  island,  chiefly  to  the  ports  in  Spanish  America, 
making  the  total  value  of  exports,  £8,148,797. 

In  1886  the  exnoTis  were  valued  at  £8,278,188.    Of  this, 
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jS2,661,978  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  £70,248  to  North 
America,  £111,916  to  the  United  States,  £874,699  to 
foreign  states,  £51,760  to  the  West  Indies. 

782  ships,  with  a  burden  of  119,066  tons,  and  manned  by 
7510  men,  were  employed  in  this  service.  One-third  more 
in  ships,  tonnage,  and  men,  are  stated  as  the  returns  of 
1828.  These  figures  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
commerce  of  many  preceding  years. 

An  order  of  the  king  in  council,  dated  July  6th,  1804, 
threw  open  to  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  the  trade  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  on  condition  that 
A  license  was  obtained  from  the  governor  of  the  island. 
Kingston  became,  in  consequence,  a  kind  of  emporium, 
from  which  the  Spanish  colonists  obtained  large  supplies 
of  British  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  cottons.  Naval  and 
military  stores  were,  however,  the  only  prohibited  articles. 
In  return,  considerable  quantities  of  mdigo,  cochineal, 
drugs,  cocoa,  tobacco,  logwood,  mahogany,  dyewoods, 
hides,  tortoiseshell,  together  with  cattle  and  horses,  were 
imported.  Most  of  these  articles  were  re-exported  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  have  been  noticed  elsewhere, 
in  connection  with  the  want  of  food  occasioned  by  the 
series  of  hurricanes  commencing  in  1780.  When  some  of 
these  restrictions  were  in  part  removed,  enough  remained 
to  deprive  the  colony  of  many  advantages  she  might  have 
enjoyed.  Still,  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Jamaica  legis- 
lature and  of  the  merchants  were  often  very  unreasonable. 
They  asked  for  free  trade  so  far  as  it  suited  their  own 
interests,  but  in  some  respects  they  were  the  most  uncom- 
promising of  protectionists,  even  in  those  days.  They 
would  have  a  prohibitoiy  duty  imposed  on  East  Indian 
sugar,  though  from  parts  belonging  to  Great  Britain-;  they 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  lest  in  some  way  their 
produce  should  be  depreciated  by  competition,  but  they 
would  have  taken  it  into  every  market  in  the  world  if  they 
had  been  able.  In  1811,  they  complained  that  they 
Gould  only  export  to  the  United  States,  mm,  molasses, 
snd  dyewoods,  but  that  sugar  and  coffee  were  prohibited. 
Hence  the  Americans  took  specie  for  a  large  part  of  tiie 
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lumber  and  proYisioiui  they  sold  here,  and  earned  it  om 
to  Cuba,  Trhere  they  obtained  the  articles  last  named.  The 
sale  of  ram  to  the  States  also  declined.  In  1804,  90,000 
puncheons  were  exported  there,  bat  the  average  from  1806 
to  1811  was  only  6888  puncheons  per  annum.  The  Bri^ 
government  was,  of  course,  not  aocountable  for  this. 

In  1812,  war  commenced  between  Britain  and  her  old 
colonies,  and  Jamaica,  for  a  time,  felt  the  shock  sererdy. 
There  were  then  only  a  few  vessels  of  war  on  the  ststicm, 
and  the  seas  soon  swarmed  with  American  privateen. 
But  at  last  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  seemed  to  open  to  tiie 
folly  of  being  so  dependent  on  others  for  food.  Not  only 
had  insurance  gone  up  in  a  few  days  an  additional  ten  per 
cent.,  but  food  was  likely  to  be  scarce,  and  the  crave  pro- 
blem was  mooted  how  the  rum,  now  produced  in  mereasins 
quantities,  was  to  be  sent  home.  Hitherto  the  white  oak 
staves  had  been  used  for  puncheons,  and  it  was  doubted  if 
the  island  could  find  a  substitute.  Still  the  food  question 
was  a  far  graver  difiiculty,  and  another  hurricane  had 
reduced  the  small  supply.  The  men  of  the  present  day 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  awakened  to  understand  the 
folly  of  depending  so  largely  on  other  countries  for  food,  or 
they  would  smile  at  the  fact  that,  in  1811,  the  year  before  the 
American  war,  88,200  bushels  of  maize  had  b^n  imported. 

The  legislature  saw  the  dilemma  in  which  the  island  was 
likely  to  be  placed,  and  offered  liberal  premiums  to  en- 
courage native  production.  Few  of  the  prizes  were  cTer 
claimed,  but  the  list  is  interesting  as  the  first  attempt  of 
the  kind,  and  as  indicating  the  degree  of  anxiety  which 
was  felt.  *  For  curing  and  salting  not  less  than  ten 
barrels  of  beef,  £200 ;  for  a  field  of  not  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  cocoas,  JE200 ;  for  the  next  largest  field,  £100 ;  for 
a  twenty  acre  field  of  white  or  negro  yam,  each,  £200 ;  for 
the  next  largest  of  each,  £100 ;  for  twenty  acres  of  bitter 
cassava,  or  fifty  of  maize,  each,  £200 ;  for  the  next  largest 
of  each,  £100 ;  for  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  mountain 
rice,  £200 ;  for  the  next  largest,  £100 ;  for  the  greatest 
number  of  casks,  not  less  than  ten,  of  island-growth  wood, 
capable  of  holdiuff  sixty-three  gallons  of  spirits,  £200. 

The  drought  of  1818,  together  with  a  storm  on  the  Ist 
of  August  of  that  year,  was  subsequently  assigned  as  a 

.  *  Joaroals,  voL  ziL 
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eanse  why  so  littte  was  done  to  secure  these  very  liberal 
premiums.  The  peace  removed  many  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  island  was  beset,  and  little  of  importance 
remains  to  be  related  with  respect  to  the  trade  or  agricol- 
tare  of  manv  succeeding  years. 

In  1825  there  were  some  changes  favourable  to  commer- 
cial prosperity.  The  British  West  Indian  ports  were 
thrown  0|pen  to  foreign  ships,  and  duties  on  West  Indian 
produce,  m  one  or  two  particulars,  were  lowered.  A  con- 
siderable reduction  also  took  place  in  the  fees  levied  by  the 
eustom-house  officers,  and  increased  facilities  were  afforded 
for  warehousing  goods  intended  for  re-exportation  to  other 
countries,  and  so  facilitating  the  increase  of  the  trade  with 
the  South  American  colonies.* 

The  imports  of  cattle  from  these  places  were,  however, 
decreasing,  as  the  pens  or  grazing  farms  in  the  colony  were 
now  on  the  increase,  especially  in  St.  Anns,  and  some 
other  parishes.  In  1888,  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the 
slaves  in  St.  Anns  were  attached  to  cattle  farms,  feeding 
nearly  thirty  thousand  homed  stock.  On  man^  of  these, 
coffee  and  some  other  minor  products  were  cultivated,  and 
nearly  all,  on  the  north  side,  contained  groves  of  pimento. 
English  farmers  will  hardly  wopder  that  the  proprietors 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  lemslature,  in  1888,  of 
small  returns,  when  they  are  told  that,  on  most  of  these 
farms,  there  were  two  slaves  for  every  seven  head  of  cattle, 
and  that  there  was,  on  an  average,  only  one  ox  or  cow  to 
every  four  acres  of  land.t 

Manufactures  continued  to  be  very  few  in  number,  and 
thus  entries  in  the  journals  of  the  assembly,  and  references 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which,  under  any  other 
circumstances  would  seem  cluldish,  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  that,  now  and  then,  cases  were  found  in  which 
ingenious  and  enterprising  men  sought  to  remove  this 
drawback  to  colonial  prosperity. 

The  importance  of  establishing  sugar  refineries  from 
time  to  time  engaged  attention,  but  the  heavy  duty  imposed, 
jB4  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  on  all  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
repressed  any  effort  in  this  direction  beyond  preparing 
small  quantities  for  colonial  consumption,!  but  sevenu 

•  Joomals,  voL  ziv.  p.  886.  t  ^^YotM,**  1888,p.  49. 

t  Joimislf,  iFoL  viiL  pp.  54,  S6. 
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improvements  in   the    manufacture  of  raw  mgtf  vcn 
made.*    A  treatise  by  Dr.  Wiggins,  on  an  in^roved  iDoli 
of  making  sagar,  attracted  so  much  attention,  thai  lis  m 
invited  to  come  to  the  colony.    Leaving  a  loomtife  pno- 
tice  in  London,  he  established  himself  at  Omstant  Springs 
few  miles  from  Kingston.  A  vote  of  £1000,  and  then  manm 
of  £500,  were  made  by  the  assembly,  and  a  eonmutles  of 
the  house  inspected  and  reported  favourably  of  his  plaai* 
Unfortunately  his  health  soon  failed,  and  he  left  the  island. 
£1000  sterling  was  sAbo  voted  to  lb.  Boussie  for  in^nm- 
ments  in  makmg  Muscovado  sugar.   Li  1803,  £500  was  voted 
by  the  assembly  to  Mr.  Blackford  for  an  improved  mode  of 
making  sugar.  In  1810andl811,£1200  more  was  given.  la 
the  latter  year,  £480  was  voted  to  two  gentlemen  for  valnaUa 
suggestions  relative  to  the  manufocture  of  sugar  and  nun; 
and  it  also  appears  that  £1000  was  voted  to  liouis  Daboe 
for  coming  to  the  island  to  explain  a  plan  of  Moniiev 
Dorion  of  clarifying  cane  juice  by  the  use  of  the  bark  of  the 
bastard  cedar.    Dr.  Jeffrey  also  obtained  £700  as  a  reward 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  Btills.t 
Other  cases  of  liberality  might  be  noted.    The  real  value 
of  the  different  plans  suggested  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
experienced  planters ;  but  the  facts  recorded  serve  to  show 
that  the  legislature  was  not  so  indifferent  to  improvement, 
either  in  the  cultivation  of  the  great  staple,  or  in  its 
preparation  for  the  market,  as  some  have  asserted. 

In  other  matters,  a  few  sentences  will  comprise  what 
little  can  be  said.  The  possibility  of  tanning  excellent 
leather  was  early  recognised.  Joel  Evans  laid  some 
information  before  the  house  of  what  he  had  done  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Good  strong  leather  for 
boots,  harness,  and  carriage  tops,  was  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  his  establishment.!  Two  other 
tanners,  one  a  Frenchman,  also  stated  they  could  mann« 
facture  as  cheaply  as  was  done  in  England. 

Some  attention,  about  the  same  tune,  was^  riven  to  a 
plan  of  a  George  Ashbridge  for  making  artificial  stone  for 
roofing  and  building  houses.  § 

Just  before  the  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Balph  Tombull 
presented  an  interestmg  memorial  to  the  house,  stating 

♦  Joumsli,  vol.  viiL  pp.  »7,  W,  lOa-104.    f  IMd^  ▼ol- «*•  P- •^ 
t  IWd.,  voL  via.  p.  106.  {  IWd.,  toL  viiL  p.  IM. 
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that  he  employed  sixty  journeymen  and  appreniicee  in 
fnaking  op  the  woods  of  the  country  into  furniture ;  but 
the  pecuniary  residts,  it  appears,  were  not  so  satisfactory 
as  he  deserved  they  should  be. 

A  manufacturer  on  a  smaller  scale  was  John  Gonery. 
He  was  at  first  a  maker  of  tobacco  pipes,  but  was  after- 
wards known  for  many  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  vezy 
good  pottery,  for  which  some  of  the  clays  in  the  island  are 
well  suited. 

The  island  has  always  been  rather  proud  of  its  Botanic 
Garden,  and  not  without  reason.  Dr.  Broughton  and  Dr. 
Dancer  both  paid  considerable  attention  to  it.  About  the 
year  1790  a  fine  collection  of  plants  was  sent  to  the  royal 
pardens  at  Eew,  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  This  was, 
however,  but  a  small  return  compared  with  the  royal  ^t 
intended  for  the  island  on  board  the  Bounty,  but  which 
never  reached  it  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny.  The 
assembly,  however,  voted  five  hundred  guineas  to  JBligh,  as 
some  consolation  for  his  sufferings.  In  1793  Captain 
Bligh  made  a  second  and  more  successful  vovage.  He 
brought  three  hundred  and  fifty  plants  of  bread-fruit,  and 
many  other  valuable  plants.  The  former  were  distributed 
through  the  island,  and  also  some  of  the  latter ;  others  were 
for  a  time  carefully  tended  at  the  gardens  in  Bath.  With 
a  view  of  making  the  best  of  the  IjNDon  thus  conferred,  the 
valuable  gardens  of  the  late  Hinton  East,  below  Newcastle, 
were  bought  of  his  executors,  together  with  thirty-nine 
slaves,  and  many  of  the  plants  were  put  there.  Dr. 
Broughton  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  matter,  and  well 
deserved  the  service  of  plate  voted  him  by  the  assembly. 
To  Captain  Bligh  a  thousand  guineas  were  voted,  and  five 
hundred  to  his  lieutenant,  Portlock.  Bligh,  however,  was 
offended  at  this  last,  and  wrote  one  or  two  letters  about  it, 
by  no  means  creditable  to  his  judgment  or  temper.* 

The  gardens  in  St.  Andrews  were  sold  some  years  later, 
but  considerable  sums  continued  to  be  spent  over  those  at 
Bath.  In  other  places,  as  at  Milk  Biver,  moneys  were 
liberally  expended  to  secure  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
mineral  waters  with  which  Jamaica  is  so  well  supplied.  It 
even  more  difficult  then  than  it  is  now  to  reach  those 

*  Jommslsi  voL  is* 
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places,  while  the  main  roadB,  even  to  important  places, 
were  very  bad.  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  worst  places  in 
these  respects,  was,  however,  the  first  to  try  the  plan  of 
macadamising.  Some  years  after,  the  legislatore  cBenA 
a  premium  of  £100  for  the  best  piece  of  road,  of  not  less 
than  one  mile,  repaired  on  this  principle,  and  it  was 
awarded  to  the  Hon.  B.  Barrett,  of  St.  James's,  in  1^16. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  renewed  attention  was 
spasmodically  given  to  the  importance  of  opening  ap  other 
resources  than  the  cane-fields  afforded.  £100  premiom 
was  offered  for  five  thousand  weight  of  tobacco  grown  in  the 
island,  and  another  £100  for  a  ton  weight  of  a  really  good 
substitute  for  hemp.  There  was  some  debate  about  the 
*  propriety  of  awarding  £250  for  the  best  manufacturing 
establishment  giving  employment  to  free  people,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  Kingston  tanneries,  and  two 
foundries  in  Kingston  and  at  Falmouth,  were  just  then 
attracting  attention,  especially  the  former,  where  the  use 
of  mangrove  bark  was  found  to  produce  excellent  leather, 
and  cheaper  than  it  could  be  imported.  Unfortunately, 
industrial  efforts  in  the  manufacturing  department  have 
seldom  succeeded.  Foundries,  tanneries,  and  cabinet- 
making,  furnish,  though  on  a  small  scale,  almost  the  only 
exceptions.  Capital  and  perseverance  seem  to  have  been 
wanting,  yet  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  there  is  no 
mechanical  skill  among  the  people.  About  the  year  1800, 
John  Lodge,  a  free  coloured  man,  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Kingston,  contrived  a  most  ingenious  model  of  a  sucar- 
mill,  with  rollers  to  revolve  more  rapidly  than  those  uien 
used,  without  any  additional  labour  to  the  cattle.  The 
model  was  pronounced,  by  a  committee  of  the  best  planters 
in  the  assembly,  really  excellent,  though  the^  had  some 
doubts  as  to  certain  details  of  importance  in  its  erection. 
Lodge  received  a  douceur  of  £100  sterling  for  his  labour, 
and  the  promise  of  a  bill  giving  him  the  exdusiTe  ri^t 
of  his  discovery,  should  any  mill  be  erected  suocessfuly 
within  two  years.  This  seems  to  be  the  last  heard  of  the 
matter. 

In  these  days,  and  indeed  till  some  time  after  appren- 
ticeship, retail  drv  goods  or  drapery  stores  were  unlmown. 
Shops  with  windows  and  counters  are  hardly  yet  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old.    No  lady  ever  entered  a  ston : 
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goods  or  patterns  would  be  sent  for  her  approval,  but 
pieces  were  not  out  by  the  storekeepers,  they  were  bought 
entire.  A  good  deal  of  trade  was  done  on  what  is  still 
known  as  the  drogger  system.  People,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter,  chiefly  oolourea  women  in  good 
position,  continued  to  buy  goods  of  the  merchants,  and 
send  them  out  with  persons,  generally  slaves,  to  the  houses 
of  residents  in  the  towns,  and  far  into  the  country.  The 
business  done  in  this  way  was  very  considerable. 


CHAPTER  m. 

RELIOION  AND   EDUCATION. 

Ths  early  part  of  this  period  presents  little  to  be  recorded 
in  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy  very  different  to  what 
has  been  related  in  the  previous  chapter.  Their  number,  it 
is  true,  was  small ;  nevertheless,  they  might  have  done 
more  good  if  so  disposed.  In  no  part  of  the  world  was  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  so  insignificant  as  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  until  far  on  into  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The 
legislature  was  not  illiberal ;  a  fair  stipend  was  paid  to  each 
rector,  from  the  colonial  funds,  munificent  fees  were  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  legacies  and  gifts  combined  to  make 
some  livings  extremely  valuable.* 

The  culpable  neclect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
rectors,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  London  never 
exercised  the  authority  delegated  to  him  in  1745,  rendered 
some  mode  of  ecclesiastical  supervision  necessary.  The 
legislature  proposed  to  vest  this  power  in  the  governor  for 
the  time  bemg,  and  the  question  was  submitted  for  legal 
advice  in  England.  Sir  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Stowell,  was  requested  to  report  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  clearly  pointed  out  the  evil 
consequences  which  would  attend  the  proposed  arranse- 
ment,  as  a  colonial  governor,  however  hi^  his  qualifi- 
eations,  could  not  have  "  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office  ;**  and  reoom- 

*  Bridsw*  ••  Annds,*'  voL  L  p.  S4a 
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mended  that  the  king,  as  supreme  head  of  the  ehordiy 
should  appoint  three  or  more  respectable  clergymen  in  the 
island  as  commissaries,  to  exercise,  jointly  and  BynodieaUy, 
discipline  over  the  clergy;  provided  that  no  sentence  of 
depnvation,  b^  which  freehold  rights  woold  be  affected, 
should  be  earned  into  execution  without  the  ooncozrenee  of 
the  governor.* 

In  this  view  the  Bishop  of  London  concurred,  and  the 
legislature  having  conferred  the  necessary  powers,  the 
rectors  of  Eangston,  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  St.  Elisabeth, 
and  St.  Catherine,  were  appointed  commissaries  in  the 
year  1800.  But  so  irregular  was  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  law,  providing  that  the 
receiver-general  should  not  pay  the  quarterly  mpends  of 
the  rectors  without  a  certificate  from  the  churchwardens 
of  their  residence  and  conformity ;  but  if  these  genti^nen 
should  refuse  the  said  certificate  on  insufficient  gronnda, 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500.  The  result  was  that  it 
never  was  refused.  Bectors,  however,  might  obtain  leave 
of  absence  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  from 
the  governor ;  and  as  concessions  were  always  made  when 
any  kind  of  pressure  was  put  upon  the  clergy,  the  same 
law  provided  glebe  lands  where  required.  Trustees  were 
provided  for  the  widows*  fund,  established  some  years 
before,  and  a  salaried  registrar  and  an  apparitor  provided 
for  the  new  ecclesiastical  court.! 

In  1804  this  law  was  found  to  require  amendment. 
Bectors  got  leave  of  absence,  and  no  one  was  left  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  parish ;  so  it  was  provided  that 
they  should  obtain  curates  to  act  for  them  when  away,  or 
failing  to  do  this,  the  governor  should  appoint  one,  and 
give  him  all  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  the  glebe  only 
excepted;  but  should  the  rector  be  absent  mcve  than 
eighteen  months,  then  the  benefice  was  to  be  declared 
vacant. 

The  fees  paid  the  rectors  were  enormous.  The  amounts 
fixed  by  law  were  generally  exceeded.  A  doubloon,  or 
£9  4s.  sterling,  was  considered  a  small  recompense  for  a 
baptism,  a  funeral,  or  a  marriage ;  double  this  sum  was 
usually  given  by  all  who  laid  chum  to  any  positioii  in 

*  Letter  of  Sir  William  Soott  (Lord  Stowell),  qooUd  by  Bndfti^ 
poLL  pp.  66S-664.  f  *'Laws  of  JamaMa,"*  18QL 
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society.  Three  and  even  four  doubloons  were  often  pre- 
sented by  the  more  wealthy.  Fees  were  also  given  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  in  churches,  &c.  In  some  parishes 
these  fees  eiceeded,  by  three,  four,  or  even  six  times,  the 
fixed  stipend.* 

If  a  clerical  income  of  from  £1000  to  £8000  per  annum 
had  secured  the  services  of  painstaking,  good  men,  there 
would  have  been  less  cause  for  complaint;  but  bankrupt 
merchants,  overseers,  military  and  naval  officers,  who  could 
obtain  sufficient  interest,  were  appointed  in  some  cases  to 
rectories.  Early  in  the  century  the  church  doors  in 
country  districts  were  not  opened,  even  on  Sundays,  for 
weeks  or  months  together,  as  admitted  by  a  staunch  de- 
fender  of  the  colony .t  As  for  the  instruction  of  slaves,  it 
was  hardly  ever  attempted.  So  late  as  1817,  when  a  better 
feeling  was  beginning  to  exist,  the  Bev.  John  West,  rector 
of  St.  Thomas,  declared  that  negro  slaves  could  derive 
little  or  no  advantage  from  attending  church,  and  that  few 
attended  catechising,  as  they  were  conscious  of  their  defects 
of  understanding.! 

At  the  close  of  1816,  the  assembly,  before  it  separated, 
unanimously  resolved  at  the  next  meeting  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  among  the  slaves,  **  and 
carefully  investigate  the  means  of  diffusing  the  light  of 
cenuine  Christianity,  divested  of. the  dark  and  dangerous 
fanaticism  of  the  Methodists  which  has  been  attempted  to 
be  propagated,  and  which,  grafted  on  the  African  supersti- 
tions, and  working  on  the  uninstructed  minds  and  ardent 
temperament  of  the  negroes,  has  produced  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences  to  individuals,  and  is  pregnant  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  community.**  § 

This  was  plain  speaking.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years 
they  had  been  seekmg  to  crush  the  missionaries,  now  they 
would  endeavour  to  compete  with  them.  When  they  next 
met,  they  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
eorates  to  assist  the  rectors  in  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  slaves.  The  parishes  were  required  to  provide 
proper  places  besides  the  church,  where  divine  service 


*  •«AM(nmtol  JMn«m,'*bvWi]liMns,  1808,  Fp.  44-46;  StowMrt*s 
PkMtni  Slate  of  Jamatea,**  1888,  pp.  148-15S. 
t  BarQUy*!  •«PftMti«J  Viewol  SUv«y,''p.  ISl       |  IbUUp.  ISl. 
I  ••Joanalsof  AMMiibly,'*voLziLp.888. 
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ifujrrtmom  itfr  lie  & 

x::n  ■:  exi:iur7  iis 

lu^  lit  n:xin 

M    rurw^ist.    prnzmsmr  iiaql 

visjiin  hirjL  ▼t:';*  «t  &T  m  lOki  issit  iirpe  of 

fciirn««xx**ft  t:  v.  i^Dy^  mrr^aicj- 

x'jcr  r^ikJi  ^uh^  2  vu  i?>szu  iJas  ck}t  tvciNv  bail 
trmj^  V,  Mjh  ^tui^L  zseeyiauL  of  octf  ior  eft^  pviih.    la 

«r»9rv^  ti£«^  r:  vu  fci^frfr^&i  ibis  lisu  cooi  hid  been  dane 
eL'^;<:  iii  tsu'.i  pkr.fiiet.  Tbe  yvitmur  vms  therrfan 
2v^u*9fAi^  c/T  tx*4  sA^.is.bJT  ziTi  in  fittBr«  to  nrrnihtatf  a 
cmh:vt  Vj  hSij  cuAnd  izi  viaeh  zx)  chapel  had  been  pn>- 

Ij:i  n*o«t  <^av:n:  tL^:««  eoraUc  were  mere  aaaistaota  to  tba 
T^f^/JT%,  fkiA  ui:\ihHf  tL«T  IKS'  tL«  pSaoten  eared  about  the 
i:ai\mf:Xiou  'A  Mlarec. :  'There  vere,  hovereTt  two  or  three 
i/A^.wofttjy  <rzc^f/tioDS.  The  Rer.  Franria  Hmnbentone, 
a  vou/«^  i:U:riryjuiiU  XnkinfA  at  Newport  Pa:;DeIl  colleire,  in 
hu^.'iLiji'/hskmiihirh,  an  iDstitution  sostaincd  bj  chorchmen 
%iA  ditiMnUsTH,  hrriyt^l  in  Kin;:Bton  at  the  close  of  1818, 
and  officiated  for  the  rector  of  that  parish,  then  absent  m 
England.  Jle  only  lived  a  few  months,  but  before  his 
death  he  had  iKirne  uiicoznpromisinic;  testimony  against  the 
disregard  of  the  raarriaf^e  tie,  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  more  c^immon  sins  of  the  community.  In  his  last 
sermon,  preached  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great  earth- 
quake,  he  not  only  referred  to  these  transgressions,  but 

{>leaded  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  a  wa^  that  would  have 
ed  to  the  bitter  persecution  of  any  missionary.    Befexring 
to  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah»  he 

«  Stewsrt'i  **  PlTMMDt  Btota  of  Jsmsios,**  pp.  891,  803. 

4  Joornsli,  vol.  liv.  p.  70. 

I  BUwart's ''  Visw,"  pp.  808, 898 ;  BriilgM*  **  Annsk,**  voL  i.  p.  ML 
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said :  "  How  many  poor  slaves  rejoiced  on  that  day.  The 
fast  repaired  of  ns  (and  no  other  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Lord)  18  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  ondo  the 
heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.**  The 
eommonicants  at  the  Lord*s  table  had  increased  from  a 
Teiy  few  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  when  his  brief  but 
earnest  ministry  closed.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  philanthro* 
pist  or  moralist ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  forgetting  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Calvary  when  he  preached.  His  foneral 
sermon,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  the  rector  of 
St.  Andrews,  bore  nnmistakable  testimony  to  the  parity  of 
his  doctrine  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.* 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Trew,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  the 
Bahamas,  was  another  early  labourer  among  the  bonds- 
men. Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Manchester,  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  proprietors,  urging  upon  them 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
slaves,  and  offering  to  visit  their  properties,  if  they  would 
appoint  a  portion  of  a  week  day  once  a  month  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness  he  laboured 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  to  which  he  was  soon  re« 
moved,  t    Here  in  seven  years  he  married  1744  couples. 

Other  clergymen  displayed  considerable  activity  in  making 
proselytes,  tiiough  unaccompanied  with  efforts  for  their 
mstruction.  The  Rev.  6.  W.  Bridges,  the  annalist,  stated, 
in  1828,  that  he  had  baptised  9418  slaves  during  two  years, 
and  that  many  of  them  attended  church.  I  The  proportion 
must  indeed  have  been  small,  for  the  church  he  refers  to 
(Mandeville)  could  not  at  that  time  have  held  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  number.  Most  of  these  slaves  paid  half-a-orown 
each  as  a  baptismal  fee.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  happy  oblivion  of 
what  he  had  said  of  the  money  given  to  missionaries  being 
the  result  of  a  cruel  and  heartless  imposition  on  their 
superstition  and  ignorance,  observes  of  the  fees  he  received* 
that  **  this  laudable  desire  of  exchanging  worldly  goods  for 
celestial  rewards,**  evinces  "  a  measure  of  faith  words  can- 
not express.**  §    By  the  end  of  another  year  this  sealons 


•  •«£Ting«lieslMsffasiiie,**1819;  ''JsmMeaPionew/*  1858, vp. 87-89. 
f  ••Report  d  Soom^  fur  Goavvnion  of  NegroM  in  British  WmI 
ladies,"  1884. 
{  Bricigw*  ••  Visw  of  Jsmsiea,**  p.  87;  pabliihed  in  1888. 
I  ••DrwtfDS  ofDoloQia^,  or  Um  Puritsa  Obitusry,**  1884,  p.  88. 
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baptiser  was  able  to  report  that  12,000  out  of  17,000  slaTes 
in  the  parish  had  received  the  holy  ordinance,  and,  hb 
adds,  "  happily  there  are  no  sectarians."  * 

The  pansh  is  now  filled  with  flourishing  and  inteUigent 
congregations  of  Moravians,  Presbyterians,  and  Ckngre- 
gationalists.  If  Mr.  Bridges  wished  to  keep  oni  sectarians 
he  should  have  taught  the  slaves,  but  he  was  satisfied 
because  some  had  learnt  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  tea 
commandments,  t  And  what,  after  all,  were  these  baptisms 
which  displayed  such  unutterable  faith,  and  in  recompense 
for  which,  or  for  the  half-crown  fee,  celestial  rewards  were 
supposed  to  be  obtained?  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
clergyman  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  estate  at  an  appdnted 
time.  The  slaves  to  be  baptised  were  assembled;  after 
some  words  of  explanation  the  service  was  read,  the  a|ppli- 
cants  were  duly  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  tnuna 
Jehovah,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  feasting 
and  dancing,  t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nature  of  the 
marriage  tie  was  better  explained ;  for  in  this  new-bom 
zeal  which  was  to  crush  the  dissenters,  and  bind  the  slaves 
to  the  Church  of  England,  8897  couples  were  joined 
together  in  a  short  term  of  years.  § 

In  1824,  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  appoint  two  bishops  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
Bight  Bev.  Christopher  Lipscombe  was  nominated  for  the 
see  of  Jamaica,  with  which  Honduras  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  were  connected.  He  arrived  on  the  11th  of  February 
of  the  following  year,  was  duly  installed  four  days  later, 
and  took  a  seat  as  member  of  the  legislative  council.  On 
tiie  18th  of  April  following,  he  held  his  first  ordination ; 
and  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  his  arrival  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  providing  a  bill  consolidating 
and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  clergy. 

It  enacted,  among  other  things,  the  reception  in  the  island 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  laws,  and  ordinances  used  in 
England,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  due  government  of  the 
clercy ;  but  no  power,  spiritual  or  tempond,  was  given  over 
the  laity,  nor  were  the  powers  of  the  governor,  as  ordinaiyp 


*  "  Staiirtiesl  History  of  Pariah  of  Manoliaitar,**  pnUialied  in  1814. 
f  «« View  of  Jamaica,"  p.  27. 

t  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche;  pamphlet  pabliahed  in  1886,  p.  27;  loosl 
infonnation,  fto.  §  "Dreamsof  I>iiloonMj,^p.i8. 
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infringed  npon.  A  considerable  increase  was  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  registrar*  and  apparitor,  and  those  of  the 
rectors  were  increased  to  £600  per  annum,  the  additional 
JE180  being  compensation  for  loss  of  fees  from  slaves, 
which  were  no  longer  to  be,  taken.  A  very  handsome  scale 
of  fees  was,  however,  provided  for  church  services  performed 
for  free  people.*  Banns  were  in  future  to  be  published 
where  a  hcense  had  not  been  obtained,  but  the  consent  of 
owners  was  requisite  in  the  case  of  slaves ;  and  an  efficient 
system  of  registry  was  provided,  not  only  for  the  future, 
but  to  preserve  records  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages, 
of  which  the  only  account  hitherto  kept  was  in  the  church 
books.  All  these  registers  had  to  be  copied  and  sent  to  the 
bishop's  office  for  preservation.  Great  was  the  outcry  about 
the  trouble  of  complying  with  this  law,  and  heavy  claims 
were  sent  in  for  the  expenses  said  to  have  been  incurred. 
Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  fail  to  criticise  with  some 
severity  the  acts  of  the  bishop ;  while  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  no  good  could  be  expected  from  his  mission 
till  the  old  clergy,  especially  those  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  were  exterminated.! 

The  newly-appointed  bishop  and  archdeacons  cost  the 
British  government  £6000  per  annum.  This  would  have 
sustained  twenty  working  clergymen,  and  some  years  later 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  showed  that  such  could  be 
found.  They  were  not  much  more  welcome  than  mission- 
aries had  been.  Mr.  Panton,  whose  zealous  labours  in  St. 
Thomas  were  above  all  praise,  had  to  encounter  opposition, 
just  as  the  Wesleyans  had  done. 

From  the  statements  made  by  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon, 
and  the  Bev.  Lewis  Bowerbank,  to  a  committee  of  the 
assembly  in  1882,  it  appears  that  thirteen  churches  had 
been  erected  since  his  arrival,  and  that  nine  others  were 
in  progress.  There  were  then,  in  the  island,  forty-five 
elerg;pnen  and  thirty-two  catechists  and  schoolmaisters. 
Beligious  instruction  was  imparted  on  two  hundred  and 
eighty  properties,  by  clergymen,  catechists,  and  book- 
keepers. In  few  cases  were  the  last  named  religious,  or 
even  moral  men.  Instruction  appears  to  have  b^  given 
twice  a  week  for  about  one  hour.    On  seventy  of  these 

^  Bridget*  **  AxmaU,**  voL  L  Appendix,  p.  060. 
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estates.  Tieit^  by  the  archdeacon,  rather  more  than 
ei^bt€«n  thousand  slaves  were  onder  instraetkm.  Two 
thoosand  he  pronoanced  proficient,  that  is.theyeoold  repeat 
either  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  in  three  hondred  and  twenty- 
three  cases,  all  the  church  catechism.  Some  who  had  not 
attempted  the  catechism  knew  the  ten  commandments; 
aboat  fifteen  han<ired  knew  the  creed,  and  about  as  many 
half  of  it,  while  others  had  only  managed  to  learn  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Other  clergymen  in  their  cTidence  admitted  that 
what  the  negroes  wanted  was  to  be  tanght  to  read,  and 
that  they  did  not  much  value  mere  oral  instruction ;  others 
complained  of  the  impossibility  of  instructing  them  ade- 
quately till  Sunday  markets  were  abolished.* 

The  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  was  attended 
by  the  arrival  of  some  excellent  missionary  clergymen; 
many  of  the  stations  they  occupied  are  among  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  episcopal  churches  in  the  colony. 
In  1836  there  were  fifty-seven  clergymen  in  the  island, 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  establishment  for  that  and  the 
four  preceding  years  exceeded  £43,000  currency  per  annum. 
Congregations  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
people  were  gathered  on  fine  Sundays.  From  a  parliamen- 
tary return  made  at  the  close  of  ISSis,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  fifty-three  churches  in  the  island,  sixty-one 
clergymen,  and  seven  catechists. 

The  Episcopal  church  was  not  the  only  form  of  religion 
established  in  Jamaica.  A  Presbyterian  kirk  hod  also 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  endowment.  So  far  back  as 
1788  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  assembly, 
showing  that  there  was  only  one  place  of  worship  in 
Kingston,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  white 
persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  were  Presbyterians, 
who,  not  finding  in  Kingston  or  elsewhere  a  church  of 
their  denomination,  acquired  a  habit  of  entirely  neglecting 
all  religious  worship,  and  at  length  lost  all  regard  for 
religion.  Aid  in  erecting  a  church  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  established  church  of  Scotland  was  accordingly  asked 
for.  An  attempt  was  made  to  refer  the  petition  to  a*oom- 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  but  it  failed :  it  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  it. 
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Some  twenty  years  later  another  effort  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  the  legislature  was  made,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  1814  the  matter  once  more  came  before  the 
house.  The  Presbyterians  were  then  in  a  position  to 
report  that  they  had  themselves  commenced  the  task. 
Beferring  to  their  numbers  in  the  colony,  they  stated  that 
a  large  sum  had  been  contributed  to  erect  and  endow  a 
place  of  worship,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  connect 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  minister,  and  they  merely  asked  for  legislative  aid 
to  enable  them  to  appoint  trustees  to  receive  and  appro- 
priate the  donations  and  bequests  that  might  be  given.* 
A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  pass^  through  the 
usual  stages  in  the  assembly.  About  a  week  before  it 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the  council,  another  peti- 
tion was  laid  before  the  assembly,  stating  that  though  the 
contributions  had  been  very  liberal,  the  desired  end  could 
not  be  gained  without  the  aid  of  the  house.  This  seems 
to  have  alarmed  the  council,  who,  though  perhaps  willing 
to  afford  .any  necessary  powers  to  the  proposed  body  of 
trustees,  had  no  wish  to  entail  upon  the  colony  the  expense 
of  a  second  establishment :  they  accordingly  rejectea  the 
bill  which  had  been  sent  up  to  them.  As  soon  as  the 
assembly  was  made  acquainted  with  this,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  poll-tax  bill,  granting  to  certain  trustees 
therein  named  tne  sum  of  £5000,  to  be  laid  out  in  com- 
pleting a  Presbyterian  kirk.t  The  poll-tax  bill  only 
reached  the  council  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  proroga- 
tion. To  have  thrown  it  out  would  have  involved  tne 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  confusion  by  depriving  it  of  the 
chief  source  of  revenue,  and  thus  by  a  trick  unworthy 
of  legislators  the  first  step  was  taken  to  impose  a  fresh 
ecclesiastical  burden  on  the  colony. 

It  was  destined  to  be  a  very  expensive  institution.  The 
corporation  gave  a  liberal  donation,  but  ere  long  the 
trosteea  came  before  the  house  with  the  statement  that 
dE16,000  had  been  spent,  but  more  was  required  to  provide 
an  endowment.  They  thus  obtained  anothet  vote  of 
J68600.t 

The  kirk  was  opened  in  1818,  and  not  only  whites  bat 
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^eat  nnmben  of  slayes  and  free  coloured  people  attended. 
These,  it  was  stated  in  a  petition  to  the  aseembl^,  had, 
from  want  of  accommodation  elsewhere,  been  cl>liged  in 
former  days  to  resort  to  "  Methodist  meeting-honses/*  bat 
had  **  been  rescued  from  their  former  sectananism.**  Ifany 
more,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  "  delivered  from  the  contnd 
of  their  former  instructors,  and  the  iiy'urious  habits  ac- 
quired from  their  influence/*  Still  the  aid  of  the  assembly 
was  needed,  and  £500  was  given  to  effect  the  desiraUe 
objects  indicated. 

Again  and  again  petitions  were  presented.  In  1826  a 
committee  of  the  house  visited  the  Sunday-school,  and 
granted  £500  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Wordie,  for  his  assiduity 
in  instructing  the  young  there.  In  182i3,  though  it  was 
admitted  that  only  one-third  of  the  pews  were  free,  the 
house  was  asked,  **  by  one  act  of  durable  munificence,**  to 
elevate  the  Scotch  church,  and  uphold  so  important  an 
institution.  This  was  not  acceded  to,  but  tiie  annual 
grant  was  raised  to  £700  currency ;  and  though  from  time 
to  time  some  alterations  have  been  made,  the  Idrk  has 
since  remained  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  colcmy. 
More  recently  an  annual  sum  of  £365  sterling  was  granted, 
besides  £187  received  as  interest  of  money  in  the  public 
treasury.  This  income  it  still  continues  to  receive,  but  the 
sum  first  named  will  cease  on  the  demise  of  the  present 
incumbent. 

About  1882  application  was  made  for  a  grant  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  a  kirk  at  Falmouth.  Thou^  this  was  not 
acceded  to,  a  grant  for  £500  currency  was  made  two  years 
later,  to  support  the  minister  and  the  Sunday-schools.* 
Annual  grants  were  made  for  several  succeecUng  years, 
until  at  length  a  pastor  connected  with  the  Free  Cnurch 
of  Scotland  was  appointed,  and  the  expenses  have  since 
been  met  from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  aided  by 
missionary  funds. 

Boman  Catholics  and  Jews  had  congregations  in  King- 
ston and  elsewhere.  The  first  application  for  aid  from  the 
Catholics,  but  which  was  unsuccessful,  was  from  the  Bev. 
Edmund  Murphy,  who  stated  that  numbers  of  chUdren 
were  instructed  in  their  schools ;  and  suggesting  that  the 
house,  by  extending  aid  to  this  invaluable  work,  would 

*  ••  Voiei,*  1884,  p.  S41. 
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eonfonnd  their  enemies,  vrho  were  ever  ready  to  brand 
them  with  intolerance.  Next  year  the  application  was 
renewed,  but  without  success.*  At  the  close  of  1888  the 
Catholics  had  four  chapels  and  four  priests  in  the  island. 
The  number  of  both  has  since  increased. 

The  Jews  have  always  sustained  not  only  their  own 
religious  services,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  their  own 
poor.  In  1808  a  section  made  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
adequate  support  of  the  latter  by  their  own  body,  through 
means  of  a  legal  enactment.  In  a  petition  to  the  assembly, 
the  wardens  and  elders  of  the  Spamsh  and  Portuguese  syna- 
gogue stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  their  nation  all 
over  the  world  to  sustain  their  own  poor,  and  that  this 
was  usually  done  among  them  by  assessment ;  but  of  late 
some  in  their  synagogue  had  refused  to  pay  their  portion, 
and  in  consequence  had  thrown  an  unduly  heavy  burden 
upon  the  more  willing.  Legislative  provisions  were  sought 
to  prevent  this  in  the  future  by  compelling  payment.  A 
bill  was  introduced,  but  rejected — no  doubt  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
munity, who  understood  so  well  the  true  principles  of 
voluntaryism. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  denominations,  copious 
accounts  have  been  published  by  missionaries  of  the  labours 
in  which  they  have  taken  part  in  Jamaica.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  any  violation  of  Christian  charity,  that 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  results  which  have 
followed  such  labours  are  the  least  trustworthy.  Honest, 
well-meaning  men  have  frequently  described  as  fruit  that 
which  was  only  blossom ;  while  vain,  though  pious  men,  too 
anxious  for  the  praise  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  am- 
bitious of  the  epnemeral  fame  of  missionary  chronicles  or 
the  applause  of  public  meetings,  have  sometimes  ii^ured 
the  cause  they  wished  to  serve  by  too  highly-coloured 
descriptions  of  their  success. 

If  (be  numbers  reported  as  having  been  baptised  on 
confession  of  faith,  or  otherwise  received  into  fellowship, 
could  be  accepted  as  representing  in  any  large  proportion 
converted  men  and  women,  then  the  success  of  missionary 
effort  in  Jamaica  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  has  ever 
beoi  reeoided  since  apostolic  times.    But  if  the  general, 
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moral,  and  religioas  charaeter  of  the  commimity  is  caie- 
fully  considered,  it  must  be  evident  that  though  the  tM 
has  not  been  barren,  and  no  faithful  minister  has  toQed  in 
vain,  yet  amidst  abundant  evidence  of  the  restrainingp 
converting,  and  elevating  power  of  the  gospel,  there  jet  re- 
mains a  wide  field  for  Christian  philanthropy.  The  woik 
which  some  of  the  religious  communities  oi  England  in- 
augurated at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  which  such  genoiu 
attention  and  help  was  given  at  the  time  of  emaneipaiiont 
is  most  assuredly  not  yet  completed. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  comprisea  npwanb 
of  fifty  years  of  slavery,  and  but  four  of  semi-freednn. 
That  so  much  was  accomplished  under  such  disadvantages, 
and  in  the  face  of  unceasmg  opposition,  is — divested  cl  all 
undue  colouring — one  of  the  most  wonderful  stories  to  be 
found  even  in  ^e  annals  of  missionary  triumphs. 

The  only  proper  object  of  missionary  enterprise  is  the 
same  in  all  societies;  and  in  pourtrajring  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries  during  this  period,  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
general  operations  will  be  given,  and  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  all  were  alike  affected,  favourably 
or  otherwise. 

The  Moravians,  as  the  only  body  labouring  in  the  island 
before  1783,  must  first  be  noticed.  The  relation  they  bore 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates,  their  own  connection  with 
slavery,  and  the  daily  labour  they  were  obliged  to  undergo, 
could  not  fail  to  affect  their  usefulness.  The  first  event  of 
much  significance  for  many  years  was  the  arrival  ai  a 
zealous  missionary,  named  Lang,  from  England  in  1805. 
His  untiring  efforts  to  revive  the  languid  religious  life  of 
the  converts,  and  to  lead  others  to  a  knowledf^  of  the 
truth,  were  not  in  vain,  and  the  somewhat  erratie,  but  it 
may  be  hoped  sincere,  efforts  of  a  slave  named  Lewis,  who 
travelled  as  a  pedlar  from  Kingston,  are  deeoribed  as 
having  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  people  among  whom 
the  Moravians  laboured.* 

In  1828,  Mr.  Stobwasser  arrived  in  the  island  firom 
Antigua,  charged  by  the  mission  board  to  effeet  some  im- 
portant changes.  Henceforth  it  was  decided  that  the 
missionaries  should  be  relieved  from  any  neoeanty  for 
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mannftl  or  other  secular  employment,  all  their  expenses 
being  in  ftitare  defrayed  from  the  mission  fond ;  and  their 
whole  time  and  energies  were  in  consequence  to  be  devoted 
to  their  special  work.  Old  Garmel  was  sold,  and  only  the 
burial-ground  retained,  where  already  rested  thirteen 
brethren  who  had  died,  mostly  after  brief  periods  of  labour, 
and  eleven  of  their  wives.  Fairfield,  on  the  Manchester 
mountains,  a  place  of  wonderful  loveliness,  was  selected  as 
the  principal  station.  The  congregation  that  had  assembled 
at  Old  Carmel  lived  mostly  near  Fairfield,  and  thus  little 
inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  removal,  which  was  so 
desirable  on  the  score  of  health. 

Gradually  new  chapels  were  opened,  but  always  in  near 
communication  with  each  other,  and  thus  a  circle  of  com- 
pact and  well-appointed  stations  was  established  in  Man- 
chester, St.  Euzabeths,  Westmoreland,  and  St.  James. 
Beyond  these  parishes  they  have  never  gone,  but  their 
missions  have  in  consequence  a  completeness  which  only  in 
a  limited  degree  belongs  to  any  other.  In  1816,  the  mis- 
sionary. Ward,  mentioned  with  delight  that  he  had  met  for 
the  first  time  with  a  black  man  who  was  able  to  read. 
This  simple  acquisition  was  indeed  rare  in  the  country 
parts;  but  it  was  not  until  1826  that  the  brethren  saw 
their  way  clear  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  Sunday  and 
day  schools.  The  first  of  these  latter  was  opened  that  year, 
and  afterwards  each  year  was  marked  by  progress  in  this 
direction.  During  slavery  these  schools  could  only  be  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  free  people :  the  attendance  at 
each  rarely  exceeded  twenty,  and  little  was  taught  but 
reading,  texts  of  Scripture,  and  hymns. 

To  meet  the  case  of  slave  children,  evening  schools  were 
attempted,  but  they  were  soon  abandoned ;  the  kind  mis- 
sionaries saw  that  it  was  positive  cruelty  to  attempt  to 
teach  children  who  all  the  day  had  been  toiling  in  the 
fields.  Mr.  Brvan  Edwards  tells  of  a  negro  who  declared 
that  *'  sleep  hab  no  massa."  The  poor  little  urchins  soon 
proved  that  it  had  no  *' sch'oolmassa,"  for  soon  after 
school  began  they  would  be  found  dropping  from  the 
benches  fast  asleep.  Sabbath  schools  proved  rather  more 
•ueoessfiil,  but  of  course  the  instruction  ^ven  was  very 
limited.  Knowledge,  however  imperfeet,  is  inoompalible 
with  slavery,  and  through  these  weary  years  the  Christiaa 
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labourer  among  the  slaves  was  chiefly  confined  to  meh 
instruction  as  he  could  communicate  orally. 

The  unjust  accusations  preferred  against  MoraTian  and 
other  missionaries  are  related  elsewhere,  together  with  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  Mr.  Pfeiffer.  For  a  time  tiie  negroes 
were  so  terrified  by  these  proceedings  that  tiie  chapels  were 
almost  deserted ;  but  by  April,  1882,  those  of  the  Hora- 
▼ians  were  as  crowded  as  ever.  During  this  year  a  school 
for  orphan  girls  was  established  at  Fairfield,  and  for  twelie 
years  proved  a  most  valuable  institution.  The  eommenoe- 
ment  of  apprenticeship  set  at  liberty  all  children  onder  six 
years  of  age,  and  for  these  infant  schools  were  arranged. 
Six  new  mission  stations  were  opened,  and  increasing  nom- 
hers  attended  these,  as  well  as  others  long  establiahed.  It 
was  a  time  of  much  outward,  and  not  a  little  deep  spizitoil 
interest  in  religious  things. 

Statistics  have  a  certain  value,  though  not  so  mueh  in 
relation  to  missionary  efforts  as  many  good  men  suppose. 
As  illustrative  to  some  extent  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Jamaica,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1818  there 
were  2282  persons,  including  children,  connected  with  ill 
their  stations  in  the  island.  In  1881  there  were  4100  per* 
sons,  and  in  1887  there  were  9918.  Of  these,  2100  were 
communicants.  At  this  last  date  there  were  twenty-fiie 
day  schools,  with  rather  more  than  a  thousand  scholars. 

The  missionaries  during  slavery  did  all  in  their  power  to 
encourage  marriage  among  the  converts.  The  loose  mode 
of  life  in  which  they  had  so  long  indulged  was  not  Uie  only 
obstacle.  The  marriages  celebrated  among  them  had  not 
the  sanction  of  the  law.  It  was  not  untu  1885  that  ill 
previously  celebrated,  and  others  henceforth  to  take  plaee, 
were  declared  to  be  legal.* 

The  work  of  Christian  instruction  which  had  been  o(Hn* 
menced  by  the  Moravians  was,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  taken  m  bj 
other  denominations.  The  Wesleyans  were  the  first  of  these 
in  order  of  time ;  but  before  Dr.  Coke  visited  the  island, 
in  January,  1789,  some  black  ministers  were  enngBd^  in 
Kingston  and  elsewhere  in  preaching,  and  other  Chxiskiin 
work.    The  career  of  some  of  these  men  was  remarkable. 

o  Bnehner's  <*  MonviAns  in  J«maioa,"  pp.  48-iai ;  Brown's  *"Hif 
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Early  in  Jonuaiy,  1783,  when  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  United  States  had  been  decioed  in  favour  of  the 
colonists,  about  four  hundred  white  families,  and  between 
four  and  five  thousand  of  their  negro  slaves,  arrived  in 
Jamaica,  preferring  a  colony  still  under  imperial  rule  to 
residing  under  a  new  and  untried  republican  government.* 
Among  the  men  of  colour  thus  brought  to  the  island, 
Oeorge  Lisle  and  Moses  Baker  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  its  future  religious  interests.  The  former 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  native  Baptist  churches  in  the 
island,  and  the  latter  prepared  the  way  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Lisle  came  from  Virginia ;  his  master,  a  deacon  of  a 
Baptist  church,  had  given  him  his  freedom.  On  his  arrival 
in  Kingston  he  began  to  preach  on  the  race-course ;  great 
numbers  were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  and 
a  few  of  the  merchants  encouraged  him.  Havmg  procured 
a  dray  and  horses,  he  labour^  for  his  own  support ;  but  a 
little  church  of  four  persons  being  formed,  he  erected  first 
a  shed  and  then  a  chapel  on  the  Windward  road.  Many 
persons  of  influence,  and  among  them  Bryan  Edwards,  the 
historian,  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  this  place. 
It  had  not  been  opened  long  before  a  sermon  Lisle  preached 
was  misrepresented,  and  he  was  arrested,  put  m  irons, 
and  tried  on  a  charge  of  exciting  the  slaves  to  rebellion. 
He  was  acquitted,  but  soon  after  was  involved  in  fresh 
trouble  on  account  of  the  debt  remaining  on  his  chapel. 
He  was  now  cast  into  jail  once  more.  Some  merchants 
advised  him  to  declare  himself  insolvent,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  the  act.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  remained  in 
prison,  until,  aided  by  his  friends,  he  had  paid  the  debt. 
The  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  highly  appreciated  his 
integrity,  often  allowed  him  to  visit  his  family  or  any  of 
his  confi;regation  who  were  sick,  at  night,  a  privilege  he 
never  abused.  There  is  abundant  evidence  uiat  though 
this  earnest  and  good  man  held  some  peculiar  views,  such 
M  the  washing  of  feet  and  anointing  the  sick,  he  taught  the 
essentials  of  religion,  and  maintained  strict  discipline  in  the 
ehQrch.f    It  wo^d  have  been  well  for  Jamaica  if  all  <tf  the 
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after,  he  formed  the  first  class,  or  society,  consisting  of 
eight  persons.  The  obscurity'  of  the  meeting-house  pre- 
served the  httle  flock  from  interruption,  but  when,  at  the 
close  of  1790,  a  large  house  at  the  east  side  of  the  Parade 
was  purchased,  enkurged,  and  opened  as  a  chapel,  con- 
siderable opposition  was  displayed.  The  grand  jury  of 
Kingston  presented  it  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  as  a 
nuisance.*  The  newspapers  for  months  were  filled  with 
controversial  letters,  and  at  length  a  mob  tore  down  the 
gates  at  midnight,  and  serious  damage  was  only  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  town  guard.  Those  of  the  rioters 
who  were  apprehended  were  acquitted  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence.  Mr.  Hammett  was  obliged  to  refrain 
from  preaching  after  dark,  almost  the  only  time  when 
slaves  were  able  to  attend ;  but  two  or  three  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  opened  for  his  ministrations,  and  a 
society  was  formed  at  Port  Boyal. 

Dr.  Coke  revisited  the  island  in  1791  and  1792,  and 
preached,  not  only  in  Kingston,  but  at  Montego  Bay  and 
tome  other  places.  Two  other  missionaries  were  sent, 
but  one  soon  died,  and  the  other,  with  Mr.  Hammett,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  island  through  ill-health.  For  a  short 
time  the  infant  societies  were  left  without  a  pastor,  but  in 
May,  1792,  the  mission  was  once  more  supplied,  and  has 
never  since  been  without  resident  English  missionaries. 
In  1798  Dr.  Coke  ^aid  his  last  visit  to  the  island.  For 
tome  years  after,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  dis- 
turbances, not  more  serious  than  those  to  which  dissenters 
were  enosed  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  missionaries 
laboured  without  interruption.  In  Kingston  and  in  some 
of  the  eastern  parishes,  about  six  hundred  persons  were 
gathered  into  church  fellowship  towards  the  close  of  the 
eentury.t 

The  first  religious  intelligence,  in  the  year  1800,  can 
hardly  be  read  without  a  snule.  On  the  6th  of  February 
mn  honourable  member  rote  in  his  place  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  and  with  serious  countenance  read  to  an  at- 
tentive auditory  an  important  oonmiunication  wiUi  which 
a  Mr.  David  Dick  of  JSdinburgh  had  favoured  him.  It 
announced  that  a  body  of  missionaricis  were  to  sail  for 
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or  teach  in  meetings  of  negroes  or  persons  of  colour, 
ehoold,  if  free,  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour ;  if  slaves,  they  "were  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
first  offence,  and  whipped  for  every  subsequent  one;  but 
if  the  offence  committed  by  a  white  person  should  appear 
to  be  one  of  extraordinary  heinousness,  then,  on  conviction, 
he  was  to  receive  $uch  punishment  as  the  court  should  see  fix 
to  infiid^  not  extending  to  l{fe.  This  ambiguous  phrase, 
when  used  in  reference  to  slaves,  had  for  a  number  of  years 
meant  repeated  whippings,  ear  clipping,  nose  splitting,  and 
other  forms  of  dismemberment ;  what  it  might  mean  in 
reference  to  Christian  missionaries  cannot  now  be  known, 
as,  in  1804,  the  disallowance  of  the  act  by  the  king  was 
announced  to  the  assembly.  The  members  were  highly 
indignant  in  consequence,  and  pronounced  certain  recom- 
mendations with  which  the  disallowance  was  accompanied 
a  breach  of  their  privileges,  to  which  they  could  not  submit.* 

In  the  mean  time  several  preachers  had  been  silenced. 
The  first  victim  of  the  iniquitous  law  was  Mr.  Williams,  a 
Wesleyan  local  preacher  residing  at  Morant  Bay,  where  he 
held  some  property.  He  had  refrained  from  preaching 
until  he  could  obtain  a  license,  but  early  in  January  next 
year  a  few  friends  were  at  his  house.  They  sang  hymns 
and  prayed  together ;  this  was  all,  and  for  this  Williams 
was  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  a  month !  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Campbell  hastened  down  from  Kington  to  console  the 
afflicted  church,  and  as  he  was  authorised,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  preach ;  but  he 
was  arrested,  and  the  magistrates  deciaed  that,  by  the  laws 
of  the  island,  he  was  not  qualified.  What  or  where  the  law 
was  by  which  he  could  qualify,  the  magistrates  declined  to 
say.  There  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  law  upon  the 
statute  book. 

When  Mr.  Campbell,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  brought 
the  ease  before  the  Kingston  assizes,  then  sittmff,  the  chief 
justice,  who  was  a  lawyer,  pronounced  in  his  favour,  but 
the  Duisne  judges,  who  were  planters  and  merchants,  out- 
voted him,  and  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  at  Morant 
Bay  was  confirmed. 

Jn  1807  the  commcm  oonncU  of  Kingston  passed  an 
Ofdinaiiee,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July, 
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providing  that  no  person  not  duly  anthorised  bj  the  lavf 
of  the  island  and  Great  Britain,  should  teaoh  or  preteh. 
nnder  penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping,  aeeordiDg 
to  the  condition  in  life  of  the  offender ;  and,  moreover,  thit 
no  person,  though  qualified,  should  conduct  aerviee  bebn 
six  o*clock  in  the  morning  or  after  sunset,  under  a  penaltj 
not  exceeding  jCIOO,  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Venous 
were  also  prohibited  from  allowing  their  places  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  worship.  Intolerant  as  the  oommon  council 
was,  the  assembly  was  equally  so,  and  introduced  into  the 
consolidated  slave  law  clauses  requiring  masters  and  othen 
having  care  of  slaves  to  instruct  them  in  the  Ghrirtian 
religion,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  forbidding 
any  methodist,  or  **  other  sectary  or  preacher,**  to  instniet 
slaves,  or  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  cliapels,  cr 
conventicles.  There  was  no  penalty  for  masters  not  in- 
structing, but  £20  was  impost  if  they  were  instmeted  hj 
the  missionaries.  The  clauses  were  mtroduoed  not  as  a 
separate  bill,  but  in  one  with  which  they  had  no  real  cod- 
nection.  In  this  way  it  was  supposed  thftt  the  vigilance  of 
his  Majesty *8  advisers  would  be  eluded. 

This  expectation  was  disappointed.  The  act  was  dis- 
allowed, as  containing  clauses  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
toleration  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  legislature,  in  mserting  them,  was  pronounced  to  be 
more  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  1802  had 
been  disallowed  on  similar  grounds.  Instructions,  dated 
the  9th  of  June,  1809,  directed  colonial  ^vemors  in  future 
to  withhold  consent  from  any  laws  relatmg  to  religion  till 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  was  known. 

But  though  the  act  passed  by  the  assembly  was  thai 
disallowed,  the  ordinance  of  the  Kingston  common  council 
remained  in  force ;  and  in  November,  1810,  the  assemUj 
paHKi'd  another  bill  relative  to  the  licensing  of  preachers 
MM(1  ])laces  of  worship,  limiting  its  duration  to  a  year,  and 
to  tills  the  Duke  of  Manchester  gave  his  consent,  m  face  of 
the  instructions  he  had  received ;  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  renew  the  iniquitous  measure. 

The  fidl  review  of  all  the  petty  persecutions 
i  marked  these  years  would  be  wearisome.  They  mI&l  a 
llasting  stigma  to  the  men  by  whom  they  were  eneooraged. 
vChe  sole  object  of  these  restrictions  was  to  prevwt  ths 
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inBtniction  of  slaves,  for  Catholics  and  Jews  could  assemble 
after  nightfall.  The  first  victim  was  Mr.  Gilgrass,  who  was 
found  guilty  of  singing  a  hymn  after  sunset,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  month.  The  fact  was  this  minister,  who  had  just 
arrived,  had  been  teaching  a  new  tune  to  the  young  people 
who  used  to  come  to  the  chapel  on  certain  afternoons  to 
learn  psalmody,  and,  interested  in  the  melody,  the  moment 
of  sunset  was  not  accurately  observed.  Such  was  the 
offence,  such  the  penalty. 

Licenses  were  refused  to  all  new  missionaries,  and 
among  those  who  were  thus  prevented  from  preaching  was 
Mr.  Johnston,  a  minister  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  great 
prudence,  who  had  brought  credentials  from  many  oi  the 
leading  men  in  other  colonies  where  he  had  laboured. 
When  the  act  of  1807  was  disallowed,  he  applied  to  the 
common  council  of  Kingston  for  permission  to  open  the? 
chapel  in  the  parade,  promising  to  confine  himself  to  the  ^ 
hours  prescribed  in  the  ordinance.  The  application  was 
refused.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  qualify  at  St. 
Thomas's,  and  services  were  resumed  at  Morant  Bay  in 
1810,  great  numbers  crowding  the  chapel,  for  persecution 
had  awakened  inquiry. 

If  the  common  council  of  Kingston  was  persecuting,  it 
was  not  proud.  In  1811  it  wanted  some  temporary  accom- 
modation for  the  free  school,  and  applied  for  the  use  of  the 
Wesleyan  chapel.  It  was  granted,  and  occupied  from 
October  until  August,  1812.  As  the  prohibitory  act  of  the 
le^slature  of  1810  had  expired  some  months  before,  Mr. 
Wiggins  opened  the  chapel  after  the  scholars  of  the  free 
school  had  vacated  it,  and  preached  morning  and  after- 
noon. For  this  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned  for 
a  month,  and  every  kind  of  slander  was  put  in  circulation 
concerning  him.  Thus  again  restrained  from  preaching, 
he  visited  distant  societies  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Yale, 
Spanish  Town,  Morant  Bay,  and  elsewhere ;  great  numbers 
were  added  to  the  list  of  membenr,  and  some  fifty  meetings 
were  held  among  the  people  weekly.* 

At  length,  in  1814,  the  council  seemed  disposed  to  relent. 
A  Ifr.  Davies,  just  from  England,  was  licensed,  but  within 
three  months  he  died  of  fever.  Other  missionaries  followed^ 
but  for  a  time  their  licenses  were  refused,  notwithstanding 
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repeated  appUcations.  By  the  end  of  1815  a  better  spirit 
preTailed,  and  licenses  being  given  to  Messrs.  Shipmaa  and 
Bnrgar,  the  chapels  at  Morant  Bay  and  Einc^ton  iren 
opened,  after  eight  years  of  trial  and  anxious  ei^eetatiQii. 
Good  Mrs.  Smitb,  the  first  friend  of  Methodism  in  Jamaica, 
opened  the  gates  in  Kingston  herself,  with  earnest  payer 
that  they  might  never  he  closed  against  the  ironhippen 
of  God  again.    Her  prayer  was  answered.* 

For  many  years  vter  this  the  Wesleyans  porsned  their 
work  without  serious  interruption.  New  stations  were 
gradually  established  in  different  parts  of  the  ialand,  and 
from  time  to  time  missionaries  arrived  from  En^and. 
The  first  district  meeting  was  held  in  Kingston  eady  in 
1817 ;  there  were  then  four  missionaries  in  uie  iaiMid,  and 
it  was  stated  that,  in  the  four  societies  at  Kingston, 
Spanish  Town,  Morant  Bay,  and  Grateful  Hill,  there  were 
4151  members :  of  these,  only  twenty-five  were  whites,  and 
one-third  were  free  persons  of  colour,  t 

In  the  mean  time  a  valuable  accession  to  the  missionazy 
band  had  been  made.  The  English  Baptists,  whose  sym- 
pathies had  been  enlisted  on  behalf  of  their  coloured  co- 
religionists in  the  island,  had  sent  forth  missionaries  to 
carry  on  and  extend  the  work  which  the  black  preachers 
had  commenced.  So  far  back  as  1806,  Moses  Baker,  Lisle, 
and  Swiegle  appear  to  have  commenced  a  correspondence 
with  Doctors  Bippon  and  Byland,  distinguished  Baptist 
ministers  in  England,  and  Dr.  Byland  was  much  imprMsed 
with  the  desirability  of  an  English  minister  being  sent  to 
help  them.  Swiegle  and  Baker  had  then  about  seven 
hundred  members  each,  while  those  connected  with  other 
black  preachers  must  have  amounted  to  some  thousands. 
Dr.  Byland  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  Mr. 
W.  WUberforce  in  the  matter,  but  owing  in  part  to  the  perse- 
cuting enactments,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  want  of  suitable 
agents,  no  one  was  sent  until  the  beginning  of  1814.  On 
the  2Srd  of  February.  Mr.  John  Bowe  landed  at  Montego 
Bay.  This  gentleman  had  been  for  several  years  a  student 
at  Bristol  college,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  ftfland. 

On  arriving  at  Flamstead,  the  residence  of  Moses  Baker, 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Falmouth,  he  tomnd  thai 
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for  eight  yean  that  yenerable  man  had  been  prevented  by 
the  prohibitory  law  from  preaching  to  the  people.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  had  not  been  administered 
all  that  time,  and  though  some  had  been  baptised,  no 
record  had  been  kept  of  numbers.  Mr.  Bowe  found  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  license,  but 
hoping  to  disarm  opposition  by  courtesy  and  forbearance, 
he  commenced  a  day  school  at  Falmouth,  as  a  means  of 
usefulness  and  support.  On  Sunday  he  instructed  as  many 
children,  bond  and  free,  as  were  sent,  and  after  a  time 
began  to  preach  at  Fdmouth  and  at  Flamstead.  His  quiet 
and  amiable  deportment  secured  the  favour  of  the  custos 
and  others,  who  promised  to  obtain  for  him  legal  protection, 
but  in  June,  1816,  he  died.  A  few  months  before  his  death 
Mr.  Compere  had  arrived,  and  having  obtained  a  license 
from  the  mayor  of  Kingston,  he  commenced  preaching. 

There  was  at  this  time  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  thousand 
native  Baptists  in  that  town.  Most  of  these  were  strongly 
attached  to  their  peculiar  views  and  practices;  but  about 
two  hundred  soon  connected  themselves  with  Mr.  Compere, 
and,  after  due  examination,  were  formed  into  a  Christian 
church :  the  number  was  doubled  in  a  month.  In  1817, 
Mr.  Coultart  succeeded  Mr.  Compere,  who,  for  some  reason 
not  very  intelligible,  had  failed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
Baptist  committee:  but  apart  from  this,  his  health  had 
oompletelv  failed,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Coultart  arrived  he 
left  the  island. 

In  1822,  the  large  Baptist  chapel  in  Kingston,  then 
capable  of  seating  1600  persons,  was  opened,  and  crowded 
with  eager  worshippers.  The  church  alone,  by  this  time, 
had  increased  to  a  Uiousand  persons.  In  the  same  year  a 
new  chapel  was  opened  near,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Mr.  Tinson.  Mr.  Oodden  was  also  labouring  successfully 
in  Spanish  Town,  though  the  destruction  of  the  chapel  by 
a  drunken  and  apparently  half-witted  negro,  for  a  time  re- 
tarded operations.  They  were,  however,  successfully  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Phillippo,  who  arrived  at  the  close  of  1828, 
though  his  license  was  not  granted  for  nearly  a  year,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  taken  the  usual  oaths  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  certificate  of  this'  hi|^ 
official,  thouflh  deemed  so  important  in  this  ease,  was,  as 
liaa  already  been  seen,  always  supplemented  1^  an  island 
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license.  Mr.  Burohellt  early  in  the  following  je«r,  aimed 
at  Montego  Bay,  where  he  took  charge  of  wli2t  yet  remainel 
of  the  scattered  followers  of  Moses  Baker,  aad  in  othff 
places  laid  the  foundation  of  several  flourishing  fffirittim 
communities.* 

In  1824,  the  Scottish  Missionary  Bode^,  after  an  inlsrfil 
of  twenty-fonr  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  effort,  sent 
oat  the  Ilev.  G.  Blyth  to  Jamaica.  Mr.  Stirling,  thonrinai- 
pal  proprietor  of  Hampden  estate,  and  Mr.  NOthen*  p>o- 
prietor  of  Dundee,  engaged  to  jwy  half  the  eipenae  of  flis 
mission,  Mr.  Blyth's  labours  being  chiefly  diiwled  to  the 
instruction  of  tne  slaves  on  their  estates,  whkJi  wen  asar 
Falmouth.  Many  of  the  first  missionaries  fenl  onl  by  the 
Baptists  were  men  possessed  of  scholastic  attammenli  bi 
superior  to  those  of  the  lUMori^  of  the  early  Wedejan 
nussionaries ;  but  the  Scottish  society  was  eren  fttrthsr  in 
advance  in  this  respect.  Mr.BlythwasinallreapeelaweD 
qualified  for  mission  work  in  any  part  of  the  wotld,  and, 
moreover,  had  already  had  some  experience  of  misakmaiv 
life  in  Bussia.  The  state  of  Jamaica  at  this  time  was  sach 
as  to  demand  the  presence  of  thoughtful,  judicious  men, 
and  the  committee  did  wisely  in  sending  an  agent  of  ei* 
perience. 

How  delicate  the  position  of  a  missionary  was,  is  evinoed 
by  the  simple  fact  that  one  of  the  colonial  newsmqien 
recommended  that  Mr.  Blyth  should  be  sent  home  oy  the 
vessel  that  brought  him ;  because,  at  a  farewell  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgh,  a  Dr.  Stark  had  observed  that :  "  If  the 
slaves  were  still  to  be  retained  in  the  galling  yoke  of  bond- 
age, the  Gospel  would  support  their  minds  under  their  trials, 
and  cheer  them  with  the  hope  of  a  better  wcnrld/'  t  Mr. 
Blyth  had  not  long  commenced  his  labours  befon  fonr 
slaves  expressed  a  desire  to  be  married  to  the  women  with 
whom  they  cohabited.  Mr.  Blvth  at  once  wrote  to  their 
manager,  mentioning  their  wish,  and  offering  to  psrfona 
the  ceremony,  unless  he  desired  the  rector  to  do  ao.  The 
manager,  though  ordinarily  a  mild  man,  was  urged  en  by 
another  gentleman  to  give  each  of  the  negroee  ^^9p€f 
and  then  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Btytb  for 
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Tiolatmg  the  law  in  teaching  the  slayes  after  sunset.  The 
ease  was  heard  by  a  full  bench  of  magistrates,  and  ended 
in  the  missionary  promising  to  observe  the  law,  and  the 
manager  promising  to  aUow  the  slaves  to  go  for  instmotion 
on  the  Sablmth.  A  large  proprietor  was  induced,  in  oonse- 
*  qnence  of  what  he  then  heard,  to  request  Mr.  Blyth  to  take 
tne  religious  oversight  of  his  slaves  on  several  properties, 
promising  to  allow  additional  time  at  noon-day,  when 
required  for  purposes  of  instruction.*  In  1827,  two  other 
Scottish  missionaries,  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Watson, 
were  sent  out  by  the  societv,  and  another,  Mr.  Waddell,  in 
1829.  Hampden  chapel,  the  first  connected  with  this  mis* 
sion,  was  opened  in  1828.  It  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
society,  aid^  by  liberal  contributions  from  Messrs.  Stothert, 
Sterling,  and  other  proprietors.  No  contributions  appear 
to  have  been  accepted  from  the  slaves  who  attended,  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  gave  money,  it  must  have  been  the 
proceeds  of  their  earnings  on  the  Sabbath,  t  Soon  after 
the  chapel  was  opened,  a  church,  consisting  of  seventy 
members,  was  formed,  and  thus  was  the  foundation  laid 
upon  which  such  a  solid  structure  has  since  been  built  by 
the  Presbyterian  missionaries. 

The  Wesleyans  during  these  years  had  met  with  much 
encoura^ment  in  their  work.  Its  progress  was  more 
marked  m  the  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  free  coloured  people  continued  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  societies.  Considering  how 
small  a  relative  proportion  these  bore  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion, the  numbers  who  became  Wesleyans  is  very  remark- 
able. At  the  close  of  1828,  Wesley  chapel,  in  Jningston, 
erected  at  a  great  cost,  was  opened,  and  throughout  the 
island  new  places  of  worship  were  continually  in  progress. 

In  1826,  the  Bev.  6.  W.  J3ridges,  who  was  then  rector  of 
St.  Anns,  began  to  show  that  hostility  to  missionaries  which 
some  years  later  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  the 
infamous  Church  Union.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December  a  party  of  militia  fired  into  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
House  at  St.  Anns,  happiljr  without  injury  to  the  missionary 
or  his  family.  Some  fruitless  inquiries  into  the  outrage 
were  made  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for 
tlM  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties.  Dr.  Lushington 
»  Berth's  ^^lesriopiyB^iaisosaew,**  pp.  4»«.    tIUd.f^i^ 
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brought  the  matter  before  the  British  House  of  CommmiBy 
and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  anticipated  the  inquiries  of  the 
colonial  office  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  described  the  afEur 
as  a  mere  drunken  frolic  of  militia  men  out  on  guard,  and 
in  no  way  attributable  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Bridges 
on  the  morning  of  the  day.*  Such  was,  howeyer,  asserted 
to  be  the  case,  not  only  by  Dr.  Lushington,  but  by  well- 
informed  persons  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Bridges  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  himself,  not  only  by  vehement  letters, 
but  by  the  publication  of  the  sermon,  which  the  gofemor, 
in  his  despatch,  stated  was  **  not  written  by  Mr.  Bridns, 
but  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.**  Certainly  Mr. 
Bridges  must  haye  altered  it,  as  it  not  only  denounced 
Methodist  preachers,  but  alluded  to  the  effect  of  their 
teaching  on  the  **  unstable  minds  of  the  ignorant  negroes 
around." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  a  few  years  later  hx 
greater  antipathy  was  displayed  towards  the  Baptists  than 
the  Wesleyans,  yet  at  this  time  the  latter  only  were  exposed 
to  any  particular  annoyance,  and  they  probably  would 
have  escaped  but  for  the  ill-feeling  which  had  been  created 
in  St.  Anns  by  the  rector.  The  progress  made  by  both 
denominations,  in  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  slaves  and 
free  coloured  people,  was,  to  some  extent,  shown  in  the 
course  of  an  mquiry  instituted  by  the  assembly,  and  a 
formal  report  of  which  was  presented  in  December,  1828. 
Connecting  the  statements  made  to  this  committee  with 
official  and  other  returns,  it  appears  that  the  Weslqrans 
had  increased  the  number  of  their  circuits  to  eleven,  pre- 
sided over  by  thirteen  missionaries,  and  containing  over 
twelve  thousand  members.  The  Baptists  had  nine  mis- 
sionaries, and  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  members. 
The  Moravians  and  Presbyterians  did  not  number  nearly 
so  many  communicants. 

The  examinations  tended  more  to  ascertain  the  eost  of 
the  missions,  and  the  amount  contributed  1^  the  people, 
than  in  any  other  direction ;  but  at  the  condusion  of  the 
inquiry  the  following  brief  but  extraordinary  report  was 
presented.    It  is  so  brief  that  it  is  given  entire. 

**  Tour  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  establish* 
ment  and  proceedings  of  the  sectarians  in  this  islandf 

^  DMDfttoh  to  Colonial  SMrsisiy,  Aptfl  SO,  18iT. 
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report  that  thoy  havo  takon  the  examinations  of  sundry 
persons,  which  examinations  are  annexed,  and  find  that  the 
principal  object  of  the  missionaries  in  this  island  is  to 
extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible 
pretext,  to  obtain  which  recourse  nas  been  had  to  the  most 
indecent  expedients.  That,  in  order  to  further  this  object, 
and  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the  ne^o  mind,  they  incnl- 
eate  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  They 
preach  and  teach  sedition  even  from  the  pulpit,  and,  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  endeavour  to  cast  odium 
upon  all  the  public  authorities  of  the  island,  not  even 
excepting  the  representative  of  majesty  itself.  That  the 
consequences  have  been  abject  poverty,  loss  of  comfort,  and 
discontent  among  the  slaves  frequenting  their  chapels,  and 
deterioration  of  property  to  their  masters.  Your  committee 
tiierefore  feel  themselves  bound  to  report  that  the  interfe* 
rence  of  the  missionaries  between  the  master  and  the  slave 
is  dangerous,  and  incompatible  with  the  political  state  of 
society  in  this  island,  and  recommend  to  the  house  to  adopt 
the  most  positive  and  exemplary  enactments  to  restram 
them."* 

The  examinations  referred  to  occupy  upwards  of  seventy 
quarto  pages,  and  the  most  careful  collation  of  the  various, 
statements  entirely  fails  to  sustain  the  allegations  of  the 
committee.  The  assertion  that  the  people  were  made  poor 
and  wretched  by  their  contributions  to  the  religious  objects 
sounds  strange  in  contrast  with  the  much  belauded  state- 
ments of  the  Honourable  Alexander  Barclay,  who  in  a  book 
published  that  very  year,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stephens'  work 
on  **  Slavery  in  the  British  West  India  Colonies,'*  altogether 
rejects  the  idea  that  the  slaves  were  poor,  and  asserts  that 
their  property  on  one  estate  under  his  care  (Hollands) 
iroold  be  a  bargain  if  bought  for  £10,000 ;  and  that  many 
slaves  all  through  Jamaica  had  money  to  the  amount  of 
firam  £50  to  £600,  and  even  as  much  as  £1000.t 

In  the  account  of  historical  events,  the  successive  rejection 
of  bills  intended  to  restrain  the  e£forts  of  the  missionariesi 
has  been  referred  to.  In  1881,  the  last  serious  struggle  to 
restrain  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  by  legislative  enaot- 
BMots  tenninaied.    But  the  day  was  soon  to  come  when 

*  •'Voles*'  (appendix)  fer  1828. 
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bruto  force  would  try  its  strength  under  the  form  of  leal  for 
the  Established  Church,  and  urged  on  in  more  than  one 
instance  by  its  ministers. 

For  a  time  the  mission  churches  had  rest,  and  inereased 
greatly  in  numbers.  Now  and  then  the  hearts  of  the 
ministers  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  punishments  inflieted 
on  slaves  by  their  owners  on  account  of  their  attendanoe 
at  the  chapels.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  many  cases  the 
slaves  neglected  their  work  on  the  plea  of  religion^  and  so 
gave  some  just  occasion  for  displeasure;  but  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  such  instances,  there  yet  remains  the 
fact  that  men  and  women  were  flogged  or  otherwise  punished 
for  no  other  o£fence  than  praying  or  attending  preaching  in 
their  own  time. 

A  case  in  point  was  brought  before  the  oolonial  seeretaiy^ 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Whitehouse, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Lord 
Belmore,  directing  inquiry  to  be  made.  The  scene  of  out- 
rage was  St.  Anns,  and  Mr.  Bridges*  name  was  once  more 
mixed  up  with  the  transaction ;  but  the  governor's  secretary 
was  Mr.  Bullock,  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Bridges.  He 
conducted  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Whitehouse  on  the 
subject  with  so  little  of  the  decorum  and  civility  usual  in 
official  documents,  as  to  draw  from  Lord  Goderich,  who 
was  then  at  the  colonial  office,  a  severe  and  dignified 
rebuke.* 

By  the  close  of  1881  the  several  missions  in  the  island 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  influence, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of  earnest  men  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  had  done  not  a  little  to 
dispel  the  gross  darkness  in  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  the  slaves  were  found.  Nevertheless,  con- 
siderable numbers  altogether  neglected  the  opportunities 
which  were  afforded  them  of  obtaining  religions  instruction, 
while  others  had  not  yet  even  heard  or  seen  a 
teacher.  An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
societies,  and  a  comparison  of  the  stations  with  a  map  of 
the  island,  will  show  that,  while  the  ports  and  places  near 
the  coast  were  well  supplied,  the  interior  was  for  the  most 
part  unoccupied.  This,  too,  will  in  part  account  f(V  Am 
great  mortahty  among  the  missionaries. 

•  DonoMi's  ••  Wadeymn  MiMknii  in  JaiBaiea»'*  pp.  SS^-MO. 
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Of  the  native  Baptists  it  is  not  easy  to  say  much ;  no 
returns  exist,  and  few  materials  remain  from  which  to  form 
any  estimate  of  their  actual  number.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  saocessors  of  Lisle  and  Baker  were  not  men  of  the 
8ame  spirit.  The  best  of  their  members,  and  the  really 
good  people  who  had  joined  the  numerous  o£fshoots  from' 
the  cnurch  of  the  former,  were  attracted  by  the  superior 
teaching  and  more  scriptural  discipline  of  the  missionaries, 
and  theur  withdrawal  left  the  superstitious  and  often  grossly 
immoral  men  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  teachers  and 
leaders  to  pursue  their  course  with  less  restraint.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  native  Baptist  churches  became  associations 
of  men  and  women  who,  in  too  many  cases,  minded  the  be- 
lief and  even  practice  of  Mialism  with  religious  observances, 
and  who  perverted  and  corrupted  what  they  retained  of  these : 
among  them  sensuality  was  almost  entirely  unrestrained. 
Their  leaders,  or  ''  daddies,"  as  a  class  were  overbearing, 
tyrannical,  and  lascivious,  and  united  the  authority  of  the 
slave-driver  with  the  darkest  forms  of  spiritual  despotism. 
Of  scriptural  teaching  there  was  little.  Simple  facts  were 
80  perverted,  that  they  would  have  been  ridiculous  had 
they  not  been  blasphemous. 

Evidence  of  conversion  and  qualification  for  baptism  was 
sought  not  so  much  in  repentance  and  faith  as  in  dreams ; 
but  if  the  applicant  had  experienced  a  **  convince,"  that 
is,  had  swooned  away,  and  while  in  that  state  had  a  vision, 
or  passed  through  a  stage  of  great  excitement,  attended 
h^  physical  contortions,  then  aU  was  well.*  Mr.  Thomas 
&ubb  wrote,  in  1822,  concerning  Mammy  Faith,  a  creatui*e 
to  whom  deluded  negroes,  like  herself,  prayed  for  pardon, 
and  who  asserted  that  she  had  power  to  forgive  sin.  This 
wretched  woman  was  only  one  of  many  scattered  over  the 
island.  A  worthy  Baptist  missionary  has  given  a  list  of 
several  early  native  preachers.  The  charity  of  the  writer 
is  known  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance ;  but  he  writes  guardedly  even  of  the  best  of 
those  he  names,  for  they  were  generally  unwilling  or  unable 
to  restrain  the  **  daddies,"  though  they  might  not  always 
be  themselves  equally  ignorant  or  depraved. 

Some  reports  .unfavourable  to  the  purity  of  the  Baptist 
siaskm  ehuzohes  had  reached  England;  and  when  Mr. 

•MMiOlMk*s •* MeoMtiali of  Um  Jmiummi Miauim,*' pp.  Iff-ia 
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Bnrchell  visited  that  ooontry  in  1881,  he  drew  m  a  detailed 
account  of  the  chorches  under  his  care,  and  of  the  course 
he  pursued  to  maintain  the  strictest  purity:  it  isja  stnidit- 
forward,  honest  statement  of  facts  as  they  appeared  to  hmu^ 
That  he  and  other  co-workers  thought  highly  of  tiie  diurohes 
gathered  by  their  labours,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  had  seen  these  peoj^e  daily 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  surrounded  by  soenes  and 
circumstances  calculated  to  debase  the  soul.  Thqr  had 
watched  them  crowding  to  the  chapels,  often  walking  mfles, 
and  frequently  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  in  Uie 
journey ;  and  when  there,  the^  saw  them  list^ing  with 
eager  attention  to  the  word  of  hfe,  and  heard  them  in  their 
broken  sentences  expressing  their  sorrow  for  sin  and  their 
love  to  Christ.  That  thousands  upon  thousands  did  lore 
the  Saviour  is  unquestionable ;  that  many  failed  to  see 
what  His  service  required  is  equally  true. 

The  love  of  Jesus,  though  imperfectlv  understood^  was  a 
wondrous  story  to  them,  more  wonderful  in  some  respeets 
than  to  those  who  have  heard  it  in  cradle  songs,  and  from 
a  mother's  lips.  For  who,  during  the  long  ages,  had  loved 
them,  poor  hapless  slaves,  or  ever  spoken  to  them  in 
words  of  hope  and  mercy  ?  But  now  they  heard  <rf  One 
who  had  been  bu£feted  and  beaten  as  they  had  been,  and 
who  had  died  a  cruel  death  that  they  might  be  made  happy, 
and  taken  at  last  to  a  home  of  peaceful  rest. 

Poor  sons  of  Africa,  dork  and  dreary  as  their  superstitions 
were,  they  yet  pointed  to  something  after  death.  But  the 
golden  streets,  the  garland  of  victory,  the  pure  white  robes, 
so  lovely  in  a  negro's  estimation;  the  cheerful  home, 
where  the  crack  of  the  whip  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
melody  of  the  harp ;  and  the  aching,  weary  body  for  the 
tearless  eye ;  the  cry  of  the  suffering  for  the  society  where 
none  are  sick — these  were  tidings  they  first  heard  from  the 
missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Who  shall  wonder  that  they  loved 
the  men,  and,  above  all,  the  Master  whom  they  served  f 
That  their  religion  was  to  a  great  extent  merely  emotional, 
is  just  to  say  that  it  was  what  the  religion  of  the  unedueated 
African  always,  to  some  extent,  will  hb.  To  say  that  their 
lives  were  often  very  unworthy  is  also  true;  but  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  gospel  began  to  work  but  as 

*  Cox*a  «<Hittoc7  oTBi^itart  IfiMiont,**  vol.iLpp.  ee-76w 
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cases,  to  be  knger  Msjcd.  bi  fMi»  tlmr  wc«k  itm  Im 
labodoos  to  mlio^  ssfideiil  leisuv  far  cmte 
and,  nuveofer,  slaray  preefaided  jjasloral  Tisitalioii  and 
strict  personal  frramiiiaiion,  eren  if  the  number  of  iaie« 
sionanes  had  been  equal  to  the  task,  As  it  iras»  Mr% 
Buzohell  had  frequently  to  traTel  upwards  of  one  hundr^ 
miles  a  week,  for  months  in  snccession,  in  attending  to  th« 
different  places  under  his  care. 

The  Tast  numbers  who  connected  themselTCS  with  the 
Baptist  churches,  combined  with  the  small  number  of  mli« 
sionanes,  rendered  some  mode  of  supervision  neoassary 
beyond  that  of  the  pastor  and  a  limited  number  of  daaoouii 
as  usual  in  English  churches.  The  weU-known  plan  of  the 
Methodists,  and  the  practice  of  the  native  Baptist  oburobeSi 
su^ested  one  which  has  often  boon  the  suujeot  of  saviors 
ammadversion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  undue  praise  on  Ibn 
other.  This  was  the  appointment  of  leaders,  and  Ihn  il^ 
of  tickets.  The  plan  obtained,  in  course  of  time,  tke  iiaiiMi 
of  the  **  ticket  and  leader  system/' 

The  churches  were  suraivided  into  «la#«MNi,  ati4  f^ver 
each  a  leader  was  appointed.  These  UnUUffn,  in  alt  mimHi 
were  expected  to  become  penMoally  a«/|Maiiiiit4  with  ^^U 
member  of  the  dass,  to  visit  them  sn  oft^ri  ae  pim^iifUt,  M^ 
report  from  time  to  time  to  tlie  minM^  tuH^smiAHd  iim 
eoiiduct,  both  of  members,  of  m^*^^u,  mA  ^4  mm4A}4iU^ 
for  chmreh  feDovshm.    Pertiafie  mi  nhfi^n  «i  0/«4^  M  \H 

Mses  was  tmmmm  m  nhmM  ¥fmi  mjfff^  irAU^^    'I'k^ 

^  i^P  ^^^^^  WW  w^^^^M    M^^^^WT^^W  ^^^Wf  f       ^^^r 

aeilliia  ^(i  4|4a*   ^Jl^A^AAl^jk^^    'Ug    Atl^mMtAm 

Aa.  Smd  SIAm  A^hd    ^U^  ^^y*^^^^     m^^mj^t^^^    a^ajAmmM   k^M 
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SEistoral  care,  obsenres  that  many  he  could  only  aee  on 
unday.* 

The  class  system,  as  worked  in  the  Baptist  chardies,  had 
one  grave  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Weslcyans. 
A  ver^  large  proporaon  of  the  members  of  the  latter 
denomination  were  free  persons,  and  from  among  these,  or 
the  whites,  the  leaders  were  invariably  selected ;  no  slaves 
were  appointed  to  this  office,  t  Among  the  Baptists  thcff 
were  generally  slaves,  and  consequenUy  illiterate,  nieir 
meetings  were  therefore  more  likely  to  awaken  saspidonp 
especisdly  in  a  time  of  general  excitement ;  and  that  some 
of  the  leaders  were  active  in  the  rebellion  of  1881  is  ui- 

auestionable.  That  the  ministers  in  any  way  encouraged 
liem  in  so  doing  was  a  baseless  and  malicious  libel. 
The  system  was  most  e£fectnal  in  increasing  the  nnmbers 
of  adherents.  In  1827  there  were  eight  Bajmst  ehorches, 
and  6246  members.  In  1881  there  were  twenty-four 
churches,  presided  over  by  only  fourteen  ministers*  contain- 
ing  10,838  members,  of  whom  1931  had  be<m  baptised 
during  the  preceding  year;  2937  of  the  members  were 
connected  with  Mr.  Goultart*8  church  in  Kingston.  In  the 
eleven  Wesleyan  circuits  there  were  nineteen  ministers  and 
close  upon  13,000  members.  The  Presbvterian  mission 
had  five  ministers,  but  though  they  visited  a  consideraUe 
number  of  estates,  and  instructed  tiie  people,  their  congre- 
gations were  not  very  large  at  this  time.  In  1826  the 
general  Baptists,  whose  mission  in  Orissa  has  been  so 
successful,  commenced  one  in  Jamaica.  Three  missionaries 
were  sent  out ;  one  soon  died,  another  returned  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  the  third  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  society.  The  stations  they  occupied  were,  in  conse- 
quence, transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation which  had  been  longer  in  the  field,  t 

So  much  of  the  religious  history  of  1831  is  insepaxab^ 
mixed  up  with  the  general  a£fairs  of  that  time,  that  it 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  given  of  the 


*  Borohell,  in  Cox's  **  HiBtofy  of  Baptut  ICisaons,"  vdL  IL  p.  71. 

t  Rev.  Mr.  Bsny't  evidenos  befim  Oominittos  of  AsMmbly. 
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rebellion  and  the  events  that  immediately  foUowed  it.  The 
Baptists  were  most  severely  handled ;  the  Methodists  escaped 
more  easily,  but  not  unscathed.  The  only  case  of  persecu- 
tion among  the  Moravians  was  that  of  Mr.  Pfeiffer,  while 
the  Presbyterians  suiSered  little,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hard  words.  That  all  were  innocent  of  any  complicity 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  most  had  used  ever^  effort  in 
their  power  to  restrain  the  misguided  people,  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Mr.  Knibb  was  the  first  to  obtain  information  of  the 
intended  rising,*  and  immediately  communicated  the  in- 
telligence, in  terms  strongly  censuring  it,  to  Messrs.  Abbot 
and  Whitehome :  the  first  discredited  it,  the  latter  warned 
his  people  against  any  participation  in  it.  On  Christmas 
Eve  inquiries  were  made  by  several  slaves  of  Mr.  Knibb,  if 
**  tree  paper,**  as  they  termed  it,  had  come  out.  He  as- 
sured them  to  the  contrary,  and  told  them  that  any  mem- 
bers who  did  not  go  to  work  after  Christmas  would  be  put 
out  of  the  church.t  Mr.  Blyth  heard  of  the  projected 
outbreak  on  Christmas  Day,  and,  in  common  with  all  the 
missionaries  in  the  quarter,  did  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  appease  the  people  and  secure  tranquillity.  I  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  incendiary  fires  began, 
Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Knibb  were  at  the  openinff  of  a  new 
chapel,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  warned  the  people 
acamst  any  complicity  in  deeds  of  violence.§  The  result 
of  these  and  other  appeals  was,  in  many  cases,  to  irritate 
the  excited  slaves  against  the  missionaries,  particularly 
Enibb  and  Blyth.  There  was  talk  of  personal  violence 
towards  the  former,  ||  and  some  native  Baptists  threatened 
to  bum  the  latter  in  his  own  chapel.  IF  The  missionaries 
eould  not  answer  for  these  people :  an  excited,  uneducated 
negro  is,  perhaps,  of  all  men  tne  least  amenable  to  reason 
wlule  his  passion  lasts. 

On  many  estates  the  chief  men,  drivers  and  others,  pre- 
served the  property  when  their  masters  fled;  and  not  a  few 
of  these  faithful  people  were  members  of  the  mission 
chiuohet.**    The  Presbyterians  were  certainly  the  most 

•GoK*ii*'HiitonrorBspiirtMiMioiit,'*TDLiLp.79.  tlbid,p.80. 
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faithful,  no  property  on  which  they  had  inflaenoa  was 
destroyed.*  Certain  of  Knibb's  members  were  blamed  by 
the  rebels  for  arresting  some  of  their  number,  and  were 
commended  by  their  pastor.t  The  first  indication  of  bad 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  was  shown  in  requir- 
ing the  missionaries  to  take  up  arms.  Mr.  Heathy  the 
rector  of  Hanover,  had  done  so,  but  as  his  character  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  lost  his  life  in  a  duel, 
his  example  was  of  no  weight  in  such  a  matter.  Howerer, 
one  Presbyterian  and  one  Wesleyan  missionary  residing  at 
Lucea  did  the  same.  The  curate  at  Falmouth,  with  a  more 
becoming  sense  of  the  proper  duties  of  his  office,  said  it 
was  not  his  place  to  fight,  but  to  perform  the  last  offices  of 
the  church  for  the  dying  and  dead,  which  he  was  ready  to 
do ;  and  as  there  was  an  instruction  that  dissenters  should 
only  be  required  to  render  militia  duty  when  the  clergy  did, 
Messrs.  Waddell  and  Blyth  were  left  in  peace.  I 

The  Baptists,  being  more  obnoxious,  were  more  hardly 
treated;  and  Messrs.  Knibb,  Whitehome,  and  Abbot,  who 
were  at  Falmouth,  were  obliged  to  enter  the  militia.  They 
were  soon  after  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  in  a  canoe  to 
Montego  Bay,  where  they  were  treated  with  much  indignity. 
Mr.  Burcheirs  arrest  followed  as  soon  as  he  arrived  from 
England,  and  after  being  detained  on  board  ship  some  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  So  bitter  was  the  feel- 
ing against  them,  that  Mr.  Waddell  and  Mr.  Blyth,  together 
with  Mr.  Barrett,  a  wealthy  proprietor  and  the  custos  of 
the  parish,  sent  down  a  memorial  to  the  authorities,  de- 
clarmg  their  belief  that  the  Baptists  had,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  any  hand  in  occasioning  the  revolt.§  1&. 
Boby,  the  collector  of  customs,  also  int^sted  himself,  and 
they  were  released  on  bail  next  day,  Mr.  Boby  and  another 
gentleman  of  high  position  standing  as  security.  ILr. 
Gardner  was  also  arrested,  but  released  on  bail.|i  So  fur 
as  actual  incarceration  was  concerned,  they  all  suflfered  vezy 
much  less  than  Wesleyan  missionaries  had  formerly  done,  or 
than  Mr.  Bowden,  the  Wesleyan,  sufiered  at  Morant  Bay, 
later  in  the  ^ear.  Their  enemies  were  not  pleased  ni  this, 
and  complamed  that  they  were  kept  guarded  in  tha  jniy 

Cos*t*«milH3r,'*9.M. 
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box  of  the  court  house,  instead  of  being  cast  into  jail  with 
the  slayes.*  The  attempt  to  convict  them  miserably  failed, 
though  the  most  viralent  abuse  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  custoB  was  strongly  condemned  for  the  course  he  pur- 
sued, which  was  calm  and  dignified.  He  carefully  exammed 
Mr.  Burchell*s  papers,  but  his  declaration  that  they  affordei 
no  proof  whatever  of  his  complicity  in  the  outbreak  was 
coarsely  criticised  in  the  **  Courant." 

A  yeiy  considerable  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion were  men  of  no  religious  profession,  but  some  were 
Baptist  members.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Samuel  Sharp,  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  a 
deacon  at  Montego  Bay.  From  English  papers  and  the 
**  Jamaica  Watchman  '*  he  had  learned  how  slavery  was  re- 
garded in  Great  Britain,  but  unhappily  he  did  not  see  that 
ibe  friends  of  the  slave  would  not  rest  till  their  object  was 
attained  by  peaceful  means.  He  accordingly  formed  a 
secret  association,  and  administered  a  solemn  oath.  The 
object  kept  in  view  by  his  foUowers  was  simply  to  secure 
their  freedom ;  this,,  it  is  asserted,  they  did  not  expect  to 
gain  by  bloodshed,  but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing 
to  work.  They  thought  that  the  masters  would  then  be 
obliged  to  pay  them,  as  the  work  must  be  done ;  others 
saw  that  this  could  not  be  attempted  without  fighting,  and 
ffuns  were  procured.  Samuel  Sharp,  however,  did  not 
forsake  them,  but  became  a  sort  of  chaplain  in  the  rebel 
ranks.  He  mav  by  some  be  accused  of  cowardice,  but  he 
really  possessed  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage.  When  he 
surrenaered  himself  he  declared  that  the  missionaries  were 
blameless  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  insurrection,  though  he  never  contemplated  the 
ahedding  of  blood,  and  that  he  had  done  much  to  prevent 
iLt  In  his  d^g  words  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  evil  advice  urom  the  pulpit ;  and  in  reference  to  his 
hopes  of  salvation,  there  was  none  of  that  confidence  of 
pardon  which  some  criminals  express,  to  the  grief  of  every 
thooghtful  mind,  but  a  humble  hope  that  God  would 
paidon  through  the  Saviour's  merits,  t  Shaorp  was  a 
misiakffli  mma :  he  might  have  greatly  ix^'ured  the  cause  of 
teedoniv  but  with  all  his  enrors  there  seems  little  room 
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to  question  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  who  suffered 
at  this  time. 

Against  the  list  of  Baptists  who  suffered  for  rebellion^ 
must  be  put  the  fact  that,  out  of  seventy-four  slayes  re- 
warded in  Cornwall  for  their  serrices,  twenty-five  were 
Baptists,  a  very  large  proportion  with  respect  to  their 
numbers  in  the  county.*  The  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Church  Union,  with  such  men  as  Bectors  Heath  and 
Bridges  to  urge  it  on,  was  far  more  reprehensible  than  that 
of  the  most  misguided  among  the  slaves.  The  latter  fought 
for  freedom ;  the  Union  destroyed  property,  and  ill-used 
those  who  fell  into  its  hands,  that  slavery  might  be  estab- 
lished on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  progress  of  gospel 
truth  retarded.  Chapels  valued  at  upwards  of  £22,000 
were  destroyed  by  the  unionists,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment gave  nearly  £12,000  to  replace  them,  and  £14^000 
was  contributed  in  England  by  the  friends  of  mi88ion8.t 
Some  of  the'  other  proceedings  of  the  illegal  unions  have 
been  recorded  elsewhere,  for  the  Earl  of  Midgrave  had  soon 
to  interpose  with  vigour  to  repress  the  prevailing  lawless- 
ness. 

One  missionary  was  tarred  and  otherwise  maltreated, 
and  his  wife  knocked  down  by  a  brutal  mob.t  Another 
was  assaulted,  and  would  have  been  seriously  injured,  if 
not  killed,  had  he  not  hidden  himself  in  a  negro  hut.} 
While  another  was  from  home,  his  house  was  fired  into, 
and  his  wife  and  infant  child  having  escaped  the  first 
assault,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bum  the  place.  ||  Several 
missionaries  were  imprisoned  for  preaching,  and  many 
members  of  their  congregations  punished  for  coming  to 
hear  them.lT  The  case  of  Messrs.  Barton,  Barlow,  Nichols, 
and  Abbott,  among  the  Baptists,  and  of  Barr,  Wood,  Oreen- 
wood,  and  Murray,  among  the  Wesleyans,  are  recorded  at 
length  in  the  publications  relative  to  these  disgraceful 
proceedings. 

St.  Anns,  as  usual,  was  unenviably  notorious.  There 
missionaries  were  hung  in  effigy,  and  every  effort  to  restrain 
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them  from  preaching  was  made,  even  after  the  Earl  of 
Molgrave  had  removed  Colonels  Hilton  and  Brown  from 
the  command  of  the  nulitia,  and  superseded  several  magis- 
trates. Mr.  Barrett,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
cnstos,  was  mdely  interrupted  by  some  of  the  suspended 
magistrates  and  others  when  listening  to  the  apphcation 
of  Mr.  Greenwood  for  a  license.  He  was  told  to  order  the 
parson  out,  and  the  only  reply  to  a  calm  and  dignified 
rebuke  was : ''  Our  determination  is  above  law.  We  set  the 
law  at  defiance.  Turn  out  the  Methodist.  Down  with  the 
villain."  And  as  bludgeons  had  been  freely  distributed, 
the  custos  was  compelled  to  help  the  missionary  to  escape 
by  a  window,  and  had  soon  after  to  secure  safety  by  flight 
hmiself. 

This  was  almost  the  crowninff  act  of  violence.*  The 
governor  immediately  placed  a  detachment  of  troops  at 
St.  Anns*  Bay,  and  the  rioters  were  prosecuted  bv  the 
attorney-general,  who,  having  no  confidence  in  a  bill  oeing 
found  bv  a  grand  jury,  proceeded  by  ex-offido  information ; 
but  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  a  verdict  of  not 
j^uilty  was  found.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  missionaries 
in  a  Jamaica  jury  at  that  time.  They  had  sought  le^al 
redress  for  the  burning  of  their  chapels,  but  m  vam. 
They  had  appealed  for  justice  when  assaulted  and  falsely 
imprisoned,  out  always  in  vain.  When  Mr.  Greenwood  was 
in  prison,  be  applied  to  the  new  chief  justice.  Sir  Joshua 
Bowe,  for  a  wnt  of  habeas  corpm.  This  had  been  sranted 
by  the  lamented  Scarlett  to  Mr.  Orton  under  simuar  cir- 
stances,  but  Sir  Joshua  refused  the  application,  t 

Before  the  introduction  of  apprenticeship,  the  outward 
perscHOution  of  .missionaries  ceased,  the  Toleration  Act  being 
judicially  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  island ;  and  the 
ISnglish  Emancipation  Act  set  any  remaining  doubt  as  to 
the  ridits  and  privileges  of  Nonconformists  for  ever  at 
rest.  To  rebuild  the  ruined  chapels,  to  erect  others,  and 
to  gather  increasing  numbers  into  fellowship^  became  the 
work  of  Christian  ministers. 

With  the  commencement  of  apprenticeship,  renewed 
efforts  were  put  forth  by  all  the  missionary  societies  then 
labouring  in  the  island*  It  is  pleasing  also  to  note  that 
the  viroknt  opposition  to  the  efltorts  of  the  missionaries, 
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especiAlIy  ibe  WealejmiiB  and  MoraTians,  began  to  abate, 
and  soon  they  were  able  to  number,  among  tboae  friendly 
to  their  labours,  some  who  had  been  their  most  bitter  . 
opponents. 

The  abolition  of  slaTerj,  the  firm  and  manlir  snppcvt 
afibrded  by  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Uarqnis  of  Sligo,  Sir  Liooel 
Smith,  and  Lord  Metealfe,  to  the  missionaries,  as  omosed 
to  the  weak  and  imbecile  eoneessions  of  the  Doke  of  Jfaii* 
Chester  and  the  Eari  of  Belmore  to  their  foes,  idl  eon- 
tribnted  to  this  end.  Nor  were  the  colonists,  now  that  the 
moral  and  mental  incnbns  of  the  slaTe  system  was  re- 
mored,  miinflaenced  by  that  growth  of  poblic  feeling  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  was  so  marked  inOreat 
Britain.  The  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  slaveholder 
were  not  orercome  at  once ;  bvt  as  a  general  role  it  may 
be  asserted  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dommions 
where  a  nonconforqiing  minister,  who  respects  himself  and 
his  office,  is  more  respected  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  classes  than  in  Jamaica.  The  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  white  population  towards  them  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  abolition,  though  not  folly  seen  until 
some  years  after. 

The  Wesleyans  sent  out  the  Bev.  Valentine  Ward,  a 
Tslued  minister  of  some  thirty  years'  experience  at  home, 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Jamaica  district.  Other  younger 
men  arrived,  so  that  early  in  January,  1835,  nve  and 
twenty  ministers  met  in  Kingston  at  the  annual  gathering. 
Compared  with  their  position  three  years  before,  there  was 
little  to  report  in  the  way  of  progress,  so  far  as  membership 
was  concerned.  But  the  way  was  now  opened  for  the  free 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  when  the  district  meeting 
was  convened  a  year  later,  upwards  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred,  persons  had  been  received  into  church 
communion,*  and  year  after  year  reports  were  published 
almost  if  not  equally  gratifying  to  those  who  regiurd  such 
statistics  as  indications  of  spiritual  progress. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
assembly  at  this  time.  A  member  of  the  denomination  and 
also  of  the  house  proposed  a  mrant  of  J6500  to  assist  in 
erecting  a  new  chapel  on  the  Kingston  Parade,  in  nlaoe 
of  the  old  building.    The  money  was  not  only  granteo^  bat 
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several  members  spoke  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect.*  The  town  council  of  the  city 
atoned  also,  in  some  degree,  for  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
bygone  days,  by  a  munificent  grant.  The  mission  was 
not,  however,  exempt  from  trials  of  another  kind.  In  one 
year  Mr.  Ward  and  five  other  missionaries  died ;  but  the 
Wesleyans  rarely  want  volunteers  for  mission  work,  and 
the  places  of  the  fallen  were  almost  immediately  supplied. 
More  serious  in  its  character  was  a  secession,  chiefly  in 
the  Kingston  and  one  neighbouring  circuit,  in  1887.  Of  this 
Mr.  Thomas  Pinnock  was  the  leader;  he  took  away  with  him 
great  numbers  of  the  people ;  but  the  exact  cause  of  the 
aefection  is  not  very  clear.  There  had  been  a  cood  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  denomination  in  England,  and  the  com- 
plaints made  there  were  preferred  here  by  Mr.  Pinnock ; 
Bomethinff  was  also  said  about  a  native  ministry.  A 
separate  denomination  was  thus  called  into  existence,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  created  when  union  was 
peculiarly  desirable.  Whatever  loss  of  membership  was 
sustained  by  the  Wesleyans,  it  was  more  than  made  up  by 
fresh  accessions.  By  the  close  of  1888  they  reported 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  members.  The  annual  cost  of 
the  mission  to  the  parent  society,  during  these  years,  was 
about  £4000  sterling.! 

The  Baptist  records  of  these  days  are  full  of  the  most 
glowing  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  mission.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  Messrs.  Knibb  and  Burchell  were 
received,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  the  burnt  chapels 
were  rebmlt,  they  were  crowded  with  worshippers,  t  Early 
in  1886  the  first  meetingof  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Association 
was  held  in  Kingston.  There  were  then  fifteen  missionaries 
in  the  island,  having  fifty-two  stations  under  their  care, 
and  nearly  14,000  communicants,  together  with  vast 
nnmbers  of  inquirers.  $  From  1885  to  1888  the  mission- 
aries  baptised  no  less  than  10,550  persons.  Five  or  six 
hmidred  persons  were,  in  some  instances,  baptised  in  a 
■ingle  year  by  one  minister.  ||    Surely  the  society  at  home 
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wms  gremtly  to  blame  for  nol  aending  forth  more  laboonn 
to  each  a  harrest  field :  only  foor  amTed  during  the  irfaok 
period  of  apprentieeehip.* 

Had  the  Baptist  ehnrehee  m  En^and  done  their  dotj, 

and  G^Ten  practical  illnstiation  of  the  interest  they  appeared 

to  feel  when  Enibb  and  others  stirred  np  their  hearts,  they 

ironld  have  sent  at  least  one  minister  to  each  of  the  fifty- 

\  I  two  stations,  and  not  haTe  left  a  single  man  to  do  work 

which  coold  only  be  adeqoately  done  by  three  or  four. 

;  [  Then  would  the  mquirers  haTe  oeen  more  folly  instnieted, 

1 1  and  the  newly  baptised  more  carefully  goided  onward  to 

i ;  the  hi^er  walks  of  the  Christian  life ;  then  wonld  thflj 

I  have  been  spared  the  homiliation  they  must  have  felt  wbm 

a  process  of  decay  conmienced,  almoet  as  marked  and 

sinking  as  the  day  of  triumph  had  been.    In  pnmnrtionto 

the  population  of  the  island,  additions  were  bemg  made 

to  the  chnrches  nmnerically  unequalled  since  the  AposUe 

Peter  preached  in  Jerusalem,  not  only  during  these  years, 

but  daring  the  first  few  that  followed  perfect  freedom.    The 

hanrest  truly  was  great,  but  the  labourers  were  few. 

[i  .      The  numbers  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  churches 

'were  also  considerably  increased  during   the  period  d 

apprenticeship.    At  the  close  of  1837  nearly  ten  thousand 

persons  were  under  their  care,  double  the  number  reported 

in  1831. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  commenced  operations 
at  the  close  of  1834,  when  six  missionaries  arrived  in 
the  island,  and  occupied  stations  in  St.  Anns,  Trelawny, 
Clarendon,  Manchester,  St.  Thomas,  and  Kingston. 
Next  year  four  schoolmasters  were  sent  out.  Two  other 
missionaries  and  four  more  schoolmasters  arrived  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  apprenticeship;  and  allowing 
for  deaths  and  retirement,  thirteen  JBuropean  agents 
were  in  the  field,  occupying  ten  stations,  at  the  close  id 
1838.  The  excellent  schools  then  in  existence  were  in- 
strumental in  training  many  who  subsequently  became 
superior  teachers.  But  the  missionaries,  warned  by  the 
inconsistent  character  of  great  numbers  of  professing 
Christians  among  the  people  around  them,  were  slow  in 
forming  churches,  and  cautious  who  they  received  m  oom* 
municants.    Only  188  had  been  received  into  feltowship, 

*  Clark's  **  Memorials  of  Bsptiel  MiMbni.** 
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by  the  eight  ehurehes,  at  the  close  of  18S8.  The  more 
guarded  the  missionaries,  the  more  successful  has  their 
work  been.  Nearly  1400  children  were  in  the  day  schools 
at  the  time  of  freedom,  and  several  hundreds,  in  addition, 
were  connected  with  the  Sunday  and  night  schools.* 

Throughout  the  whole  colony  great  efforts  were  being 
made  to  educate  the  children,  now  at  liberty  to  receive 
instruction.  In  Kingston  the  means  of  education  were 
plentiful  from  an  early  period,  and  large  numbers  of  tree 
coloured  children  were  sent  in  from  the  country  districts. 
In  18dO,  nearly  one  thousand  children  were  attending 
Woolmer*s,  the  national,  and  mission  schools,  and  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  boys  were  found  in  twenty-eight  private 
schools,  and  almost  as  many  girls  in  thirty-three  schools.t 
Two  years  after,  a  still  Isager  number  was  mentioned  as 
attending. 

A  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the  educational  insti- 
tntions  of  Kingston,  and  indeed  of  the  island  at  large,  in 
Jl  1886,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Mico  Institution.  More 
^  than  one  hundred  years  before,  Lady  Mico  had  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  be  appropriated  in  purchasing 
the  liberty  of  Christians  held  in  bondage  by  the  Algerines. 
'  The  victory  of  Lord  Exmouth  and  the  liberation  of  all 
captives  rendered  such  an  appropriation  of  the  funds  im- 
practicable for  the  future.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Lushington,  and  others,  steps  were  taken, 
and  an  order  in  chancery  obtained,  to  employ  the  property 
(over  £100,000  sterling)  in  the  education  of  the  eman- 
cipated negroes.  Schools  were  at  once  established  in 
Mauritius,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  and 
an  eflScient  body  of  teachers  sent  out.  Gradually  this  plan 
of  operations  was  changed,  and  large  Normal  schools  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers  of  all  denominations 
established  in  Jamaica  and  at  Antiffua.  The  former  estab- 
lishment is  still  in  existence,  and  has  sent  forth  a  vezy 
large  proportion  of  the  best  teachers  now  engaged  in  the 
worL 

In  1886,  the  British  government  granted  dESOOO  in  aid  of 
Nonnal  schools  in  the  West  Indies.    HiJf  of  this  fell  to 

^  Beporti  of  London  Miisionanr  8od«ty,  1885-1880. 
t  **yo«M»'*  18ai,  pp.  848,  848. 
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the  share  of  Jammira,  £3000  was  giren  to  the  Ifioo  Charity, 
and  £500  to  a  school  called  the  MetropoUtan,  at  61 
Town.  £25,000  were  also  Toted  this  and  during  the  loOaw' 
ing  year  for  school-hooses.  Grants  for  education,  to  tbe 
amount  of  £30,000  in  ail,  were  also  made  during  each  of 
the  succeeding  jears  of  apprenticeship,  and  continued  vp 
to  1842,  when  Uiey  were  reduced  by  £6000,  and  the  bsiim 
amount  was  taken  off  each  year  untu  1846,  when  the  granti 
entirely  ceased.  In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  about  eighty 
schools  were  aided  by  the  grants  for  building,  mcNre  thsn 
half  being  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  tnd 
to  these  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  succeeding  granti 
was  giren. 

The  labours  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Trew  at  the  Mico,  of  the 
Ber.  T.  H.  Bewley,  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  ol  other 
educators,  were  greatly  assisted  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Latrobe, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  British  ^Tcmment  to  inspect  Um 
schools  to  which  parliamentary  aid  had  been  giren,  snd  to 
famish  a  report  of  the  state  of  education  generally.  He 
arrived  in  Jamaica  in  April,  1837.  Though  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  few  school-houses  had  been  completed,  he 
saw  that  this  was  not  owing  to  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  grants  had  been  made,  but  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sites,  though  in  most  cases  schools  had  been 
commenced  near  the  intended  locations. 

Mr.  Latrobe  was  able  to  report  favourably  on  the  whole 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  children  in  most  rudimentary 
branches  of  education,  while  in  writing  and  arithmetic  he 
described  it  as  extraordinary.*  About  three-fourths  of  those 
in  attendance  were  the  free  children  of  apprentices ;  the 
remainder,  of  free  coloured  people  and  Maroons.  At  the  Sun- 
day and  evening  schools  a  large  number  of  young  and  <tf 
adult  apprentices  attended.  Mr.  Latrobe  was  struck  by  the 
absence  of  really  good  private  schools  for  the  middle  and 
higher  classes,  and  the  want  of  an  institution  of  a  collegiate 
character.  Throughout  the  island  he  found  nearly  48,000 
children  and  adults  under  instruction;  but  of  these  only 
12,580  were  in  day  schools,  5300  in  evening  schools,  and 
20,870  in  Sunday  schools,  while  rather  more  than  4000 
were  in  private  schools :  these  for  the  most  part  were 
described  as  little  better  than  what  were  known  aa  daina 

*  Report,  p.  11. 
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schools  in  England.  The  average  attendanee  i^as  about 
one-fifth  less  than  the  number  on  the  books. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  were  brought  from  England; 
out  of  153  masters  and  104  schoolmistresses  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Latrobe,  only  forty-one  of  the  former  and  sixty-one  of 
the  latter  were  persons  of  colour.  Nearly  half  of  the 
children  in  public  and  private  day  schools  were  to  be  found 
in  Kingston,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  So  great 
was  the  desire  for  instruction,  that  many  of  the  boys  at 
Woolmer*s  free  school  were  able  to  clothe  themselves,  and 
in  some  cases  their  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  fees, 
varying  from  threepence  to  a  shilling  a  week,  they  obtained 
from  Uttle  classes  of  three  or  four  up  to  half-a-dozen 
adults  they  taught  in  the  evenings  ana  on  Sundays.  It 
was  estimated  that  about  fifteen  hundred  persons  were 
under  the  instruction  of  these  children  and  of  itinerant 
teachers.  Ninety  private  schools  in  the  city  contained 
upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  more. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  though  there  were  several  well 
endowed  schools  in  the  colony,  they  did  but  very  little  to 
elevate  the  ^ucational  status  of  the  people.  The  funds 
were  in  many  cases  misappropriated,  in  nearly  all  mis- 
managed ;  and  even  where  a  liberal  education,  with  board 
and  lodging,  was  professedly  provided,  there  was  grave 
cause  for  complaint.  Woolmer*s  free  school,  in  Kington, 
was  almost  the  only  instance  of  tolerably  good  manage- 
ment ;  and  though  the  corporation  of  the  city  was  not  very 
remarkable  for  its  wisdom,  either  in  educational  or  religious 
matters,  it  had  made  such  changes  in  the  management  of 
the  charity  as  the  times  required.  Latrobe  found  upwards 
of  five  hundred  scholars  in  attendance. 

At  Titchfield,  in  Portland,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  acres  had  been  granted  as  a  common  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  generally.  A  few  persons,  however, 
managed  to  get  possession  of  it,  fenced  it,  and  phmted  it 
with  canes.  This  led  to  complaint,  and  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  appearing  to  be  that  the  land  diould  be  vested 
in  trustees,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  a  sehool,  so  as  to  remove  the  necessity  of  senoing 
eUUren  to  England,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
for  thia  purpoee  in  December,  1786.  Irustees  were  ap* 
and  a  seal  provided,  upon  which  Apdlo  was  repre- 
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sented  inTiting  youths  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Virtute  et  ernditione.**  *  In  1828,  the  kndi 
yielded  a  rental  of  £600  per  annum,  bat  the  number  of 
youths  in  attendance  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  this  yeer  a 
Mr.  Williams  became  master,  and  secured  the  praise  (rf  the 
trustees  for  his  attention  to  the  boys,  one  of  whom  seevred 
a  prize  for  high  classical  attainments,  and  others  for  Latin 
oidy  or  other  branches  of  study,  t 

in  November,  1790,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  to  inquire  into  the  bequests  and  ^ifis 
which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  free  schools,  but  which  had  not  been  property  ap- 
propriated, and  into  the  steps  necessary  to  recover  them-t 
Next  year  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  as  chairman  of  the  eoni- 
mittee,  presented  the  report ;  from  which  it  appeared  that, 
confining  attention  only  to  such  funds  as  might  be  recovered, 
there  was  sufficient  available  to  establish  schools  in  SL 
Anns,  St.  Andrews,  Yere,  and  Westmoreland. 

Fifty  years  before,  Charles  Drax,  of  St.  Anns,  had  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  education  of  a  few  children.  These  firnds 
were  secured  on  estates  called  Shelton  and  Drax  HalL  By 
an  arrangement  by  no  means  creditable,  these  estates  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  William  Beckford,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  Fonthill  Abbey.  According  to 
legal  opinion,  they  were  liable  to  the  amount  of  arrears, 
j£57,97d,  or,  with  simple  interest  added  at  the  Jamaica  legal 
rate,  to  £155,028  currency.  Legal  proceedings  were  taken 
to  recover  this  amount,  but  they  were  terminated  in  a  com- 
promise, by  which  £11,200  were  paid.  This,  and  oUier 
sums  added  by  public  contributions,  procured  Walton  Hall, 
and  thus  what  was  called  the  Jamaica  tree  school  was 
established  in  St.  Anns  earlv  in  the  next  century.§ 

Gregory's  Trust  in  Spanish  Town,  and  Manning's  in  West- 
moreland, had  also  been  greatly  mismanaged,  but  were  now 
turned  to  some  account.  ||  The  more  thoughtful  men  in  the 
assembly  were,  however,  far  firom  feelins  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  and  in  1805  another  committee  was 

*  JonmalB,  toL  viii  p.  187,  fta     f  "  Voies,'*  18H  spp«idlx,p.  SU. 

IJonnudB,  toL  viii.  p.  587. 
Ibid.,  Tols.  iz.,  xL ;  Bridgee,  toL  L  p.  557. 
Ibid.,  ToL  ix.  pp.  iea-166;  toI.  u.  pp.  id,  49 ;  vol  xH.  p^  10; 
oies,**  184i,  appendix,  pp.  104-887 ;  BiilgM,  voL  L  ^  M6L 
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appointed  to  ascertain  "what  funds  were  available,  or  might 
yet  be  recovered,  to  establish  a  seminary  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  churchwardens, 
but  it  was  soon  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  on  the 
committee  that  the  funds  withheld  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  search  of  all  the  wills  recorded  in  the  island  secretary's 
office.  After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  few  tangible  results 
were  arrived  at.  It  was  thought  that  Walton  would  be  a 
fine  spot  for  a  school  on  a  more  extended  basis,  and  if  all 
the  funds  available  could  be  secured  to  make  this  the 
grammar  school  of  the  island,  about  £41,000  would  be 
provided ;  but  as  the  board  and  education  of  fiftv  bo^s  was 
estimate  to  cost  £7780  currency  per  annum,  subscriptions 
or  other  funds  would  be  necessary.  A  bill  was  prepared  on 
this  basis,  but  was  thrown  out.  Walton  was  established 
with  the  funds  properly  available.  A  school  at  Montego 
Bay  was  commenced,  and  then,  from  1808  to  1815,  the 
journals  of  the  legislature  are  silent  on  the  subject  of 
education. 
Little  of  importance  appears  to  have  transpired  for  some 

iears  later.  The  transactions  relative  to  what  is  known  as 
[unro  and  Dickenson's  charity,  though  commencing  early 
in  the  century,  were  exposed  m  the  report  of  the  school 
commissioners  in  1844  and  later  years.  Throughout  this 
period  the  influence  of  the  endowed  schools,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Woolmer's,  was  small  in  the  extreme.  Upwards 
of  £3000  per  annum  were  spent  to  about  as  little  purpose 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

^  During  these  years  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  to  a 
single  native  of  the  colony  who  occupied  any  distin- 
guished position  in  literature.  A  very  great  number  of 
works  relating  to  Jamaica  were  published,  but  they  were 
chiefly  controversial  in  their  character.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  more  was  written  about  Jamaica  by  people  who 
had  never  seen  the  island,  or  who  merely  paid  it  a  hasty 
visit,  than  by  those  who  had  long  resided  in  the  colony. 
Still  such  productions,  when  written  by  men  of  well  culti* 
vated  minds,  were  of  considerable  value ;  and  among  the 
pamphlets  which  the  controversies  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eentory  produced,  that  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beohe  is  ex- 
tremely valuable,  as  giving  a  most  impartial  deseription  of 
the  itiSte  of  afEsirs,  espeeiaily  with  respect  to  the  slave  popo- 
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lation.  The  only  work  of  taxr  permuient  Tiloe,  piiUUMd 
since  the  history  of  Bryan  Edwards  (an  editaon  of  whioh 
was  reprinted  in  1822,  with  additions  to  1819  hj  an  anony* 
moos  writer),  is  that  written  by  the Ber.  O.  W.  Bridges,aM 
published  in  1827  and  1828.  It  is  entitled  the  "AmuOs 
of  Jamaioa,^'  and  although  it  is,  in  many  zeq^eeti,  a  Tsiy 
valuable  and  reliable  work,  it  must  not,  howeter,  be  for- 
gotten that  Bridges  was'an  advooate  of  slaTeiy,  and  had 
an  intense  hatred  of  missionaries  uid  of  dissent  under  any 
form.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  his  strong  eipressions  ei 
opinion  on  these  subjects,  it  will  be  found  that,  like  mapy 
partisans,  he  concealed  or  misrepresented  laets  iriueh  sn 
unbiassed  historian  would  haye  reoorded. 

Mr.  Bridges  came  to  Jamaica  in  1816.  He  had  nrefious^ 
held  curacies  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  Hampehirey  and  Lopdea. 
For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Jamaica  he  was  rsetor 
of  Manchester,  and  subsequently  <rf  St.  Anna.  As  sn 
author,  he  first  attracted  attention  by  a  j^ampUel  entitM 
a  *'  Voice  from  Jamaica.'*  This  was  written  in  rej^  to 
Mr.  William  Wilberforce,  who  had  published  an  appeal  en 
behalf  of  the  slaves. 

Next  year  he  printed  another  controversial  paper,  called 
the  ''  Dreams  of  Dulocracy,'*  and  about  the  same  time  he 
issued  a  prospectus  of  his  projected  history  of  Jainaica, 
which,  it  appears,  was  to  have  been  more  extended  in  its 
character  than  that  actually  published.  The  statisticsl 
and  topo^aphical  account  of  parishes  was  not  completed. 
.  If  an  opmion  may  be  formed  from  the  execution  of  "  The 
Statistical  History  of  the  Parish  of  Manchester/' which 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  this  is  greatiy  to  be  xe^retted. 
The  house  of  assembly  voted  him  a  sum  of  £700,  to  anist 
him  in  his  literary  labours. 

The  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Bridges'  hostility  to  missions, 
his  treatment  of  slaves,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
gracefiil  acts  of  the  Col(mial  Church  Union,  were  re^iurded 
bv  large  numbers  of  people,  were  almost  forgotten  m  the 
all  but  unparalleled  calunity  with  which  he  was  visited  in 
the  earlv  part  of  1887.  Four  of  his  daughters,  the  eldest 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  mne  with  a  par^  of  fiiends 
on  a  boating  excursion.  They  had  passed  a  little  bqrund 
the  reef  witi^out  St.  Anns'  Bay,  but  still  in  8i|^  of  thw 
father,  who  was  watehing  them  from  the  shofe^  wImp  ilii 
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boat  suddenly  OTertnmed.  The  poor  girls,  and  most  of 
their  eompomons,  perished  in  their  father's  sight,  nor  were 
their  bodies  ever  recovered.  The  unhappy  man  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  by  this  great  agony,  and  for  weeks  re- 
mained like  one  bereft  of  reason.  Shutting  himself  up  in  a 
little  room,  surrounded  by  the  toys  and  personal  possessions 
of  bis  children,  ho  refused  to  be  comforted.  At  length  he 
admitted  the  vIhUs  of  the  Wesluyau  miuistery  and  hoou 

after  those  of  Mr.  Sturgo,  who  was  then  visiting  the  island 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  quiet  Christian 
demeanour  of  this  good  man  had  a  happy  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  almost  broken-hearted  father,  and  he  was 
induced  to  return  into  society.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
publish  a  little  tract  of  eight  pages,  entitled  ''A  Gall  to  his 
Parishioners."  It  is  an  impassioned  and  impressive  pro- 
duction. He  refers  to  his  calamity  in  terms  of  poignant 
sorrow ;  confesses  how,  in  his  love  to  the  creature,  he  had 
forgotten  the  Creator;  and  urges  those  he  addressed  to 
recognise,  as  he  had  not  done  in  former  days,  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  Ood  in  human  affairs,  and  by  faith  in  ''  a 
erucined  Saviour,  to  yield  themselves  to  His  service.** 

This  appeared  on  the  lOth  of  May.  Soon  after  he  left 
the  island,  and  visited  the  western  states  of  America.  He 
was  then  heard  of  as  a  wanderer  in  the  east.  For  years 
he  was  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  was  assisted 
in  the  education  of  his  only  surviving  child  by  ^;rants  from 
the  house  of  assembly.  At  length  he  settled  m  En^and, 
and  in  charge  of  a  rural  congregation  spent  the  evenmg  of 
his  days.  A  few  years  ago  an  announcement  of  his  death, 
at  an  advanced  age,  app^ured  in  a  Jamaica  paper. 
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^  .^jroeets,  little  change  in  the  manners  andeustoms 

of  the  people  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  ean  be 

^-~  ""   as  oompared  with  those  of  the  preoeding  one. 

ha  commenoemeni  of  the  eenioryt  and  mor« 
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especially  after  the  peace  of  1816  had  made  ocean 
less  perilous,  a  great  improvement  may  be  obseired  in  the 
habits  of  the  more  respectable  white  people,  in  eonBeqneneo 
of  the  greater  number  of  families  whose  children  were  sent 
to  England  for  education.  Bemoved  at  a  ver^  early  age 
from  the  debasing  influences  of  a  slaveholding  tokaj 
into  scenes  of  European  delicacy  and  refinement,  thoy  net 
only  received  a  superior  education,  Judged  by  tho  standard 
of  the  day,  but  were  spared  tho  contaminating  scenes  too 
common  on  a  plantation. 

The  Creole  child,  trained  in  the  colony,  had  almost  in- 
variably a  little  slave  allotted  as  a  servant.  Both  boys  and 
girls  were  too  apt  to  tyrannise  over  these  dependants,  and 
foolish  parents  m  man^  instances  encouraged,  ra&er  than 
checked,  such  exhibitions  of  youthful  cruelty.  Some  €i 
them  even  suffered  their  children  to  witness  the  pnnish- 
ments  inflicted  on  the  household  or  plantation  slaves,  never 
reflecting  on  the  brutalising  effects  of  such  exhibitions,  or 
on  the  fact  that  they  ultimately  became  sources  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Children  so  trained  would  see  in  future  days  no  evil 
connected  with  a  state  of  slavery,  and  they  were  amons  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  every  measure  proposed  for 
its  amelioration ;  while  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  English  education  could  not  fail,  on  their 
return,  to  contrast  the  state  of  things  they  saw  on  every 
hand  with  those  they  had  left ;  and  if  the  result  was  to 
create  an  intense  longing  to  return  to  Europe,  it  also, 
where  this  desire  could  not  be  gratified,  induced  many, 
especially  females,  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  those 
dependent  upon  them,  and  to  discountenance  the  lax 
morality  which  prevailed. 

There  were  some  women,  however,  not  only  amon^  those 
who  had  never  left  the  colony,  but  others  whose  familiaritv 
with  slavery  had  blunted  the  finer  feelings  of  womanhood, 
who,  while  retaining  tender  sentiments  towards  their  own 
kindred,  and  conducting  themselves  as  affectionate  wives 
and  mothers,  would  not  hesitate  to  order,  or  in  some  cases 
to  inflict,  severe  punishment  on  such  slaves  as  had  ineorxed 
their  displeasure.  Such  instances  gradually  became  more 
rare  with  the  imprpvement  in  manners,  and  thonc^  visitors 
of  undoubted  veradty  have  told  of  ladies  leaving  their 
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drawing-room  to  chastise  some  transgressing  handmaiden, 
these  cases  must  not  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  general 
feeling. 

It  is  wonderful  that  in  other  respects  the  character  of 
the  white  Creole  ladies  proved  so  excellent,  and  amiable  as  it 
most  undoubtedly  was,  their  position  was  a  trying  one.  It 
was  rarely  that  an  offer  of  marriage  was  received  from  any 
one  who  did  not  maintain  at  least  one  coloured  or  black 
Tiousekeeper,  for  so  in  the  colony  it  was  customary  to 
designate  a  concubine.  This  all  but  universal  appendage 
of  a  bachelor's  household  would,  in  most  cases,  retain  her 
I)08ition  until  a  few  days  before  the  marriage.  If  a  good- 
natured  person,  as  was  usually  the  case,  she  would  prepare 
the  home  she  was  quitting  for  the  expected  bride;  while  that 
lady  would  often  take  an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of 
herself  and  children,  astonishing  to  any  woman  trained 
amidst  other  associations.  It  was  well  for  her  domestic  peace 
if  she  had  not  to  submit  to  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
establishments  other  than  that  of  which  she  was  the  head. 

It  had  become  even  more  common  than  in  the  earlier 

history  of  the  colony  for  the  more  wealthy  proprietors  to 

reside  in  England.    Thus  it  was  that  the  planting  attornev 

ranked  among  the  most  important  personages  in  the  island. 

Crenerally  the  proprietor  of  one  or  two  estates,  he  would 

have  from  half-a-dozen  to  twenty  others  under  his  manager 

ment.    He  had,  in  some  cases,  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 

firm,  or  he  might  be  a  doctor  or  a  solicitor.    Occasionally 

two  attorneys  were  appointed  to  one  property,  one  having 

care  of  its  mercantile  affairs,  and  the  other  superintending 

its  cultivation.    As  so  many  properties  were  under  one' 

*   liberal  superintendence,  it  is  evident  that  very  much,  both 

/    m  the  details  of  cultivation  and  the  management  of  the 

/    slaves,  was  left  to  the  over9eers. 

The  attorney's  was  the  most  lucrative  post.  Though  in 
some  instances  a  salary  was  given,  the  general  mode  of 
;  remuneration  was  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  the  purchases 
f  and  sales.  Moreover,  they  lived  not  only  on,  but  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  property,  during  their  periodical  visits. 
The  number  of  great  attorneys,  as  those  having  many 
estates  under  their  care  were  called,  diminished  somewhat 
of  later  vears,  and  more  freanently  a  few  estates  only  were 
snlmstea  to  the  same  indiviaual. 


/ 
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There  were  other  eolGnisto   whose  emolnmenlt  oAn 

a  nailed  those  of  the  planting  aitomey,  uid  whose  mode  of 
e  and  general  habits  were  not  dissimilar.  There  wan 
large  mercantile  houses  in  Singston,  and  HbaoA  fhn, 
as  now,  the  senior  partners  nsoally  resided  in  ™tf««^, 
those  who  were  entmsted  with  the  management  of  tbs 
business  were  enabled  to  live  luxuriously,  and  in  msqr 
cases  returned  at  length  to  the  greater  ease  and  eomfortol 
an  English  life.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  in  a  few  instawesii 
surveyors,  were  frequently  exceedhiigly  prosperons,  OOBO 
to  £4000ayear  beii^  stated  as  the  incomaof  seferalinfhe 
two  first-named  professions.  £S00,000  a  year  was  said  hf 
a  competent  authority  to  be  the  sum  often  paid  during  fM 
earlier  part  of  the  century  for  legal  eipenaes.  Ifsdiosl 
charges  were  very  high,  and  the  care  of  several  eslsto 
was  the  most  lucrative  thing  in  the  profession  out  of  King- 
ston or  Spanish  Town. 

The  lower  classes  of  white  inhabitants  led  in  many  cases 
unenviable  lives.  Some  artisans,  such  as  eoppersnuths, 
saddlers,  coopers,  and  a  few  other  working  trades,  were  abb 
to  secure  not  only  the  comforts  of  life  but  its  loznries; 
though,  perhaps,  for  every  one  who  succeeded,  twenty 
succumbed  to  the  climate,  or  became  victims  to  vkioos 
indulgences. 

The  most  numerous  class  was  employed  on  estates. 
The  old  system  of  bond-servants  was  at  an  end,  bnt  large 
supplies  of  young  men  could  be  found  as  book-keepers. 
If  coarse  and  uneducated,  their  mental  suffering  en 
reaching  the  colony  would  not  be  great,  but  to  a  jofuag 
man  accustomed  to  a  cheerful,  quiet  home,  the  shou 
must  have  been  verv  painful.  He  found  he  had  M 
books  to  keep,  but  that  his  duty  consisted  in  fidknring 
the  gangs  of  slaves  to  the  field  in  all  weathers,  and  super- 
V  intending  their  labours  there  or  in  the  boilinff  and  still« 
house :  he  was  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  neavydbnvs, 
sudden  showers,  and  burning  heat.  No  wonder  that  large 
numbers  soon  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  or  that,  whtA  ool 
from  civilising  influences  and  virtuous  female  soeietyf 
many  lived  a  life  of  riotous  debauchery  nig^t  after  ajg^ 
and  also  on  the  Sabbath  day.  New  rum  imd  yeUow  fifer 
hurried  hundreds  yearly  to  an  untimety  grave. 

In  a  ftw  years  the  bodL-keeper  wb>  sorviveA  asii^ 
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hope,  if  he  secured  the  good-will  of  his  employer,  to  become 
an  overseer;  but  though  his  emoluments  were  increased 
from  £50  or  £80  a  year  to  doable  or  treble  the  larger  sum 
in  man^  cases,  with  considerable  peraoisites  in  addition, 
bis  social  position  was  little  improved.  Marriage  among 
these  classes  was  still,  with  few  exceptions,  discouraged  by 
their  employers :  why,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  for  a 
black  or  coloured  housekeeper  was  not  objected  to.  Many 
young  men  of  good  disposition  were  debarred  from  con** 
nections  of  the  most  promising  character  by  the  existence 
of  this  absurd  and  most  immoral  prohibition. 

The  recreations  accessible  to  any  class  of  the  white 
community  were  very  limited.  Dancing  was  still  the  chief 
household  amusement :  it  stirred  the  most  languid  Creole, 
especially  ladies,  into  almost  preternatural  activity.  Public 
bails  were  common  in  Kingston  and  some  large  towns: 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  was  not  thought  too  far  to  go  for  a 
dance,  with  the  thermometer  at  80^  or  90^.  The  Hindu 
Mogul  who,  visiting  the  governor-general  of  India,  gazed 
with  astonishment  at  the  high-bred  ladies  joining  in  the 
quadriUes,  and  exclaimed,  with  astonishment,  ''  We  make 
our  nautoh  girls  do  that,"  would  have  been  still  more 
astounded  in  Jamaica.  The  fair,  delicate  lady,  who  at 
ordinary  times  was  accustomed  to  ring  for  a  maid  to  pick 
up  a  fallen  handkerchief,  could  dance  night  aftor  night, 
until  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  indicated  the  approach 
of  dawn.  The  day  was  of  course  mostly  spent  in  sleep, 
and  care  was  taken  not  to  eat  too  heartily,  as  that  would 
unfit  for  the  laborious  pleasure.  In  most  other  respects 
the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  wealthy  families  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  same  kind  in  England. 

When  the  furniture  of  the  houses  was  different,  the 
eliinate  was  the  cause.  Carpets  were  aU  but  unknown ;  the 
floors,  generally  of  mahogany  or  rare  woods,  were  polished 
most  oeautifully  by  hidf-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  maids,  by 
means  of  oranges  and  brushes  made  of  Uie  husk  of  the 
oocoa-nut.  No  diminution  of  the  number  of  domestic; 
•ervants  can  be  noticed  during  this  period,  as  compared 
with  the  former  one. 

A  dinner  party  was  usually  a  very  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, thougn  fur  more  expensive  in  town  than  in  country, 
whflvs  ao  maaj  things  wen  produced  on  the  property. 
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The  saccemre  eoorsn  wen,  to  ft  great  extent,  dupensed 
irith,  the.table  being  lo«ded  to  pixAaaoa  irith  the  different 
viands,  pastry  and  dcMert  alone  excepted.  Often  the  ladiM 
vithdrew,  as  in  England,  but  sometimea,  when  ringing  vaa 
introdaced,  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Baefae- 
Iot'b  parties  vers  not  as  a  mle  less  sumptoons,  bat  not 
nnfreqnently  very  oproarioas,  aar  irere  tough  pcsotieal 
jokes  nneommon. 

In  towns,  English  times  for  meals  were  eomm<m.  In  the 
eonntry  the  boor  for  rising  was  daybreak,  and  that  at 
retiring  to  rest,  unless  when  mitors  were  present,  was 
nsaally  s  coople  of  honra  after  sunset,  which  varies  from 
six  to  seren  o'clock.  Everywhere  hospitality,  not  always 
limited  by  the  means  of  exercising  it,  was  the  role.  In  me 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  for  a  long  time  {oevioas, 
visits  on  an  extended  scale  were  not  nneommon;  an 
entire  household,  personal  attendants  and  nurses  inelnded, 
would  journey  to  the  residence  of  a  friend.  The  party  mi^ 
consist  in  all  of  twenty  persons,  or  even  mors,  together  with 
horses,  mules,  carriages.  See.  For  weeks  they  would  stay 
at  the  place  so  honoured;  in  fact,  it  was  not  nnnsaal  to 
remain  till  the  pooltry-yard  was  entirely  cleared  of  ernr- 
thing  eatable,  and  no  small  havoc  was  made  on  the  bqi^ 
of  the  larger  animals.  The  month  or  six  weeks  so  spent 
was  a  perfect  c&miTal  —  feasting,  dancing,  and  gossiping, 
filling  up  the  time.  The  cntert^ere  would  themselves  be 
treated  after  the  same  fashion,  if  desiroos  of  returning  the 
visit,  or,  as  it  has  not  inaptly  be^n  termed,  the  visitation. 
These  customs  gradually  declined  aa  education  and  refine- 
ment diffused  higher  soarces  of  pleasure.  But  the  almost 
utter  disregard  of  the  aaoctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  n^ect  ti 
reUgiouB  duties  (except  perhaps  the  ordinance  of  baptism], 
and  the  custom  of  transacting  business  on  8imday,  as  on 
any  other  day,  were  evils  which  were  not  cnred  until  after 
this  period. 

The  coloured  people,  by  which  is  meant  the  mixed  races 
(not  black),  had  increased  in  numbers  and  importance. 
They,  too,  were  divided  into  classes.  Those  of  the  eolonred 
people  who  were  alaves,  were  as  a  rule  exempted  from  the 
bi^  work  ot  \\i«  ^\«Xi^A.VvQ^&,  and  the  males  were  osoaUy 
Kmno^t  nn  to  teaAaa,  wii.'C&ft  Veoaiw*  %a  &<!imA8tio  servants, 
moieIr«inMift^wn»n«a-  -&x&^^^«x^w«»*.^pISi«l 
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of  those  fiairer  than  the  mnlattoes  were  free.  Among  the 
free  coloured  women  there  was  a  somewhat  general  desire 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  white  man.  It  has  been  saidl 
by  some,  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  colony,  that) 
they  desired  this  merely  that  they  might  obtain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  more  lavish  display  of  dress  and  a  more  luxurious 
style  of  living  than  was  usually  attainable  through  honour- 
able marriage  with  a  man  of  their  own  class.  With  some, 
this  may  have  been  the  chief  or  only  motive,  but  certainly 
not  with  all.  Many  women  felt  deeply  the  fact  that,  as  a 
proscribed  race,  debarred  from  the  eiyoyment  of  civil 
privileges,  a  coloured  man  could  not  protect  them  from  in- 
jury or  insult  as  a  white  man  could,  and  they  were  as  faith- 
ful to  their  protectors  as  they  could  have  been  if  married. 
Some  of  these  ladies  were  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery  that  matrimonial  alliances  with  white  men  were  at 
all  common. 

Shut  out  from  all  equal  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
white  races,  they  did  not  fail  to  provide  amusements 
of  their  own.  Their  balls  were  grand  affairs.  To  some  of 
these  men  of  their  own  colour  were  invited,  while  from 
others  they  were  excluded,  and  only  white  men  admitted. 
lYhere  religion  had  failed  to  elevate  and  purify  the  character 
of  these  people,  some  consolation  for  social  proscription 
was  sought  in  a  round  of  pleasures,  and  too  often  of  that 
reckless  character  which  shuts  out  higher  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. 

Of  the  state  of  the  slave  population  it  can  only  be  said 
that  their  condition  had  gradually  improved  ever  since 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  More  care  became  es- 
sential on  the  part  of  their  owners  when  losses  occasioned 
by  neglect  or  ill-treatment  could  not  be  replaced;  nor 
could  the  ^preat  and  increasing  interest  awakened  in  the 
British  dommions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  fail  to  engender 
greater  cautiousness  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  In  a 
former  section  it  was  observed  that  the  slaves  of  resident 
proprietors  fared  better  than  those  of  absentees.  Intelligent 
observers,  such  as  Sir  Henry  de  la  Becdie  and  others,  who 
Tisited  the  island  before  emancipation,  perceived  that  even 
when  the  treatment  was  harsh,  the  slaves  of  residenii  were 
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I  more  content.  The  fact  that  there  was  some  one  to  irhc 
they  could  complain  of  an^  wrong  they  suffered  at  t 
hands  of  subordmates,  was  m  itself  a  relief ;  and  howei 
long  the  story  might  be,  no  wise  West  Indian  projffiel 
would  refuse  to  listen  to  it. 

On  estates  confided  to  the  supervision  of  attommy  1 
slaves,  as  a  rule,  fared  worse  when  many  were  onaer  c 
individual.  If  the  overseer  was  a  considerate  man, 
worked  as  well  as  was  possible  in  such  a  state  of  Bode 
and  perhaps  things  were  still  better  where  the  oviBrBeeri 
appomted  joint  attorney.  But,  given  a  harsh  overseer,  s 
an  attorney  whose  numerous  avocations  prevented  h 
being  on  the  spot  above  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  e 
of  negro  misery  was  sure  to  be  full.  Of  later  years  soi 
attorneys  would  not  allow  an  overseer  to  inflict  oofpoi 
punishment  until  he  had  been  six  months  on  the  proper 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  i 
people. 

Where,  from  any  of  the  causes  cited,  there  was  mn 
oppression,  complaint  was  of  little  use.  The  large  attomc 
could  not  know  much  of  the  thousands  of  siaves  unc 
their  charge,  and  if  in  any  case  they  interposed  on  beh 
of  any  one  who  had  been  ill-used,  the  poor  sufferer  woi 
only  be  exposed  to  worse  treatment  as  soon  as  the  attorn 
had  left  the  place.  In  courts  of  justice  an  impassal 
barrier  to  substantial  redress  was  interposed  in  most  cai 
by  the  fact  that  slave  evidence  could  not  be  received  aoaiz 
white  men.  All  the  slaves  on  a  plantation  might  witnc 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  number  by  a  white  man,  and  j 
their  evidence  was  absolutely  worthless  according  to  exu 
ing  law. 

The  dwellings  of  the  slaves  were  of  the  same  charad 
as  described  in  the  former  period.    Unfortonatelyp  < 
many  may  still  be  found  throughout  the  oolony  quite 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Their  amusements  had  become  more  elaborate  in  soi 
particulars,  and  less  coarse  in  their  character.  Daneii 
was  still  the  favourite  recreation,  especially  on  moonlig 
nights.  On  Saturdays,  the  slaves  of  an  estate,  and  oft 
many  from  adjoining  properties,  would  assemble,  permiasi 
.  being  first  obtained,  and  spend  hours  in  boisterous  rerdi 
A  large  ring  was  formed,  and  the  horrid  goombft  dn 
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beaten.  By  law  this  should  have  been  silenced  by  ten  o'clock, 
but  unless  in  troublous  times  the  rule  was  generally  relaxed. 
Kattles  made  of  calabashes,  filled  with  hard  seeds  called 
Indian  shot,  were  shaken,  and  when  the  drum  was  silent 
formed  the  only  instrumental  accompaniment.  A  woman 
usually  led  the  singing,  in  a  kind  of  recitative  or  solo, 
the  whole  body  joining  in  the  chorus.  Thus  stimulated, 
two  persons,  male  and  female,  leapt  into  the  middle 
of  the  ring,  and  danced  till  ready  to  smk  from  exhaustion. 
As  one  couple  retired  another  would  take  their  place, 
continuing  the  exercise  till  near  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
At  Christmas  and  at  other  holiday  seasons  these  or  similar 
amusements  were  prolonged  from  night  to  night. 

In  town  places  domestic  slaves  had  learnt,  in  process  of 
time,  to  devise  recreations  of  a  more  attractive  kind.    At  f 
the  Christmas  carnival  the  younger  women  adorned  them-  [ 
selves  with  all  the  finery  they  could  procure :  this  was  often  I 
of  a  superior  kind,  for  their  savmgs  for  months  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose.    Nor  would  their  mistresses,  whether 
white  or  coloured,  refuse  to  assist  them,  either  with  gifts  or 
the  loan  of  jewellery  and  other  ornaments.    Gaily  adorned,  * 
the  damsels  paraded  the  streets  in  parties,  known  as  the 
Beds  and  Blues,  or  the  Tellows  and  Blues,  each  seeking  to 
outshine  the  other.  A  kind  of  rivalry  existed,  in  which  their 
owners  often  seemed  to  feel  an  equal  interest.    Any  indica- 
tion of  want  of  taste,  or  of  imperfection  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  opposite  party,  was  sure  to  meet  with  very  caustic 
criticism. 

The  efiect  was  striking.  These  young  women,  with 
elastic  figures  which  many  a  fair  lady  of  wealth  and 
fashion  might  have  envied,  and  adorned  with  considerable 
taste,  presented  a  spectacle  the  beholder  was  never  likely 
to  forcet.  Their  frocks  were  usually  of  fine  muslin,  with 
satin  bodices  of  the  colours  named  above.  In  Kingston 
and  Montego  Bay,  groups  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more, 
passed  though  Uie  streeto,  singing  and  dancing  as  they 
went.  Each  party  had  ito  queen,  dressed  far  more  gor- 
geously than  the  rest,  and  selected  for  much  the  same  <' 
leaaons  as  the  May  queen  of  an  English  village. 

8<mietime8  the  **  setto,"  as  these  companies  were  termed, 
were  all  of  the  same  height.    Others  varied  greatly  in  this    ' 
joqpeet,  but  were  careniUy  arranged,  the  line  tapering 
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to  the  enjoymeni  of  their  domestics.  A  kindly  disposed 
lady  would  often  play  her  piano  for  hours  while  the  house- 
hold slaves  and  the  friends  they  had  invited  danced  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  mansion ;  nor  were  suitable  refreshments 
refused  on  such  occasions. 

^  On  the  sugar  plantations  a  festival  not  altogether  dis- 
similar to  the  baryest-home  of  England  was  observed. 
When  the  last  ripe  cane  had  been  cut  and  carried  to 
the  boiling-house,  what  was  known  as  Crop-over  com- 
menced. The  largest  rooms  in  the  great  house  were  given 
up  to  the  slaves,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food,  rum,  and 
often  wine,  was  provided.  Fiddlers  were  cidled  in,  and  a 
perfect  saturnalia  ensued ;  dancing  was  kept  up  with  great 
vigour,  nor  did  the  white  men  employed  on  the  plantation 
refuse  to  take  the  hand  of  sable  damsels  on  such  occasions. 
Early  in  the  century  di£ferent  tribes  of  negroes  and  their 
descendants  formed  separate  parties,  but  as  the  Creole 
element  gradually  predominated  after  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  all  amalgamated.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  of  festivity  was  common  at  Christmas,  but  as  religious 
feelings  spread,  these  merry-makings  became  less  common, 
and  even  the  Crop-over  celebration  gradually  lost  its 
charms. 

From  amusements  to  funerals  may  appear  a  strange 
transition,  yet  it  is  fairly  open  to  question  whether  the 
latter  were  not  in  their  way  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the 
tedium  of  plantation  life.  Some  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  them  as  compared  with  those 
related  in  a  former  chapter  on  manners  and  customs. 
When  a  person  of  any  kind  of  importance  died,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  wake.  If  the  family  were  not  able  to  bear 
the  expense,  plates  enveloped  in  black  crape  were  sent  round 
from  bouse  to  house,  and  the  gifts  of  those  kindly  disposed 
eoUected.  It  was  thought  something  extremely  mean  not 
to  contribute  for  such  a  purpose.  All  who  chose  to  come 
to  the  wake  were  freely  welcomed :  it  was  a  grand  time  for 
gossip,  feasting,  and  too  often  drunkenness.  Similar  cus- 
toms to  those  aesoribed  under  the  former  period  prevailed. 

The  ceremony  of  catching  the  shadow  of  the  dead  person 
was  Ufuallj  gone  through  with  many  strange  antics ;  and 
wlien  this  wonderful  feat  was  declared  to  have  been 
aoeompliahedt  the  shadow  was  put  into  a  small  coffin  and 
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carefully  buried.  After  this  there  was  no  fear  of  the  do^i 
or  ghost,  giving  any  trouble. 

BtiU  the  dead  man  could  not,  as  a  rule,  go  quietly  to  hit 
last  resting-place  unless  all  outstanding  matters  mn 
adjusted.  The  friends  or  relations  who  bore  the  eoflbi 
often  received  some  hint,  the  nature  of  which  was  best 
known  to  themselyee,  and  then  placing  their  ears  to  tiM 
coffin,  they  professed  to  interpret  the  utterances  of  the 
departed,  who  it  seems  had  not  yet  lost  the  gift  of  speeeh. 
Slanders  spoken  against  him,  or  injuries  not  yet  redresMd* 
were  now  publicly  proclaimed.  More  frequently  the  coipii 
was  declajred  to  proclaim  the  name  of  its  debton:  the 
creditors  were  invariably  forgotten.  Woe  to  the  man  iriio 
owed  anything  to  the  estate  of  the  departed.  No  mattff 
what  superhuman  efforts  the  bearers  seemed  to  make,  tiM 
corpse  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  go  past  the  reeideiMS 
of  the  delinquent.  A  living  dun  is  usually  a  venr  incoiiT»- 
nient  visitor,  but  what  can  a  man  do  with  a  dead  one  7  A 
coffin  before  one's  door,  which  no  power  on  earth  can  lift 
until  the  debt  is  paid,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
modes  of  enforcing  payment  that  can  be  well  imagined,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  was  most  successful.  Yet  it  sometimes  turned 
out  that  the  corpse  was  not  honest,  that  the  alleged  debt 
had  been  paid ;  and  then  it  was  wonderful  how  light  the 
coffin  of  the  claimant  became,  and  how  rapidly  thebeareri 
proceeded  on  their  way. 

In  1881,  night  funerals  were  prohibited  by  law :  owners 
permitting  them  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50,  and  slaves 
attending  them  to  a  whipping  of  thirty-nine  lashes.  In  the 
early  psrt  of  the  century  they  were  ve^  frequent.  The 
scene  presented  on  these  occasions  was  wud  in  the  extreme, 
though  rarely  witnessed  by  white  people,  and  only  then  by 
stealth.  One  or  more  negroes  played  upon  the  goomba, 
and  another,  at  intervals,  blew  a  horn  made  of  a  ooneh 
shell;  another  took  the  solo  part  or  recitative  of  a  wfld 
funeral  wail,  usually  having  reference  to  the  return  of  the 
departed  to  Africa ;  while  a  party,  sitting  in  a  cirele»  gave 
the  chorus.  These  melancholy  dirges  were  often  protracted 
through  the  xiight,  the  coffin  not  being  laid  in  the  grave 
till  the  morning  star  arose.  Food,  consisting  of  pork, 
yam,  rum,  &c.,  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  for  Uie  use  of  tihe 
aepadrted  in  his  long  journey  across  the  blue  water  to  the 
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fatherland.  In  later  years  it  became  common  to  nse 
more  expedition  at  the  graye,  and  when  the  fnneral  was 
oyer,  and  a  few  dirges  song,  to  return  to  the  house  and 

rid  the  night  in  feasting,  often  accompanied  with 
cing. 
The  progress  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
subject  of  slayery  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
bondsmen,  not  only  by  laws  passed  by  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, such  as  the  Registration  Act,  but  in  leading  the 
masters  to  see  that  a  milder  system  of  general  treatment 
must  be  adopted.  There  was  a  growing  sense  in  the  colony 
of  the  danger  of  defying  public  sentiment.    In  a  defence 

Sublished  by  certain  magistrates  who  had  incurred  the 
ispleasure  of,  a  member  of  the  council,  whose  slayes  they 
had  shielded  from  his  tyranny,  it  was  obseryed :  *'  What 
would  they  haye  said  in  England  if  we  had  not  acted  as  we 
haye  done  ?'*  *  The  oyerseers  and  book-keepers  were,  as  a 
rule,  selected  from  a  better  class  of  men  than  formerly, 
and  their  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  was 
more  limit^.  So  greatly  had  things  giadually  changed 
for  the  better,  that  Mr.  Barclay,  writing  in  1824,  asserted 
that  not  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  punishments 
were  inflicted  then  as  compared  with  1808,  when  he  came 
to  the  island.! 

The  number  of  holidays  had  been  gradually  increased, 
and  with  the  Saturday  half-holiday  there  was  time,  not 
only  for  the  slayes  to  secure,  in  fayourable  seasons,  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  for  their  families,  but  to  supply 
the  markets.  All  kept  pigs  and  poultry,  and  as  wealth  was 
carefully  hoarded,  and  nanded  down  from  parent  to  son, 
many  were  possessed  of  considerable  property.  There 
was  neyer  any  interference  with  the  ri^ts  of  slayes  to 
such  possessions:  and  if  the  grounds  allotted  to  them  were 
changed,  compensation  x?as  almost  inyariably  giyen.  The 
regard  which  was  shown  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
these  respects  during  slayery,  rendered  the  condu^  of  their 
foimer  owners  in  ejecting  them  after  freedom  more  aggra- 
yating.  No  allowance  was  made  for  improyements  they 
had  made,  or  for  yaluable  trees  they  had  jplanted ;  yet  in 
1807  the  notorious  Simon  Taylor  allowed  his  slayes  sixteen 

•  ••Yi^w  o£  Jamsiea,'*  by  J.  Stewart,  p.  MO. 
t  Bm^sjt^  **Pki0ftieal  VUw  ol  SUwy."* 
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shilliiigs  for  emeh  ooeoft-nat  tree  he  cut  down  in  their 
gronndSy  to  effect  certain  improvements  on  one  of  Ui 
estates.  Wills  were  made  and  property  bequeathed  Ij 
Wayes,  jost  as  among  white  men,  without  the  legal  fonnili- 
lies,  bnt  with  qnite  as  much  certainty  of  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  being  obserred.  In  some  places  the  slaves  estdn 
lished  courts  of  justice  among  themselyes.  Three  judpi 
were  usually  appointed,  and  decided  all  disputes.  Then 
officials  were  commonly  well  plied  with  drink,  yet  thej 
listened  patientbr  to  the  long  stories  generally  told  en 
either  side,  and  mially  awarded  damages  and  costs  of  suit, 
which  latter,  like  those  in  all  law  courts,  from  the  court  of 
chancery  downwards,  were  very  exorbitant.  MarrisM 
became  more  common  as  Christumity  spread,  and  cram- 
ally  influenced,  though  at  first  imperfectly,  all  the  hahiii 
of  the  people. 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  has  ^yen  a  sketch  of  the  course  of 
daily  labour  on  his  estate  m  Yere  about  fifty  years  sgo, 
and  as  a  fair  description  of  a  well  and  humanely  managed 
estate  in  those  days,  it  deserves  preservation,  if  only  in  in 
abbreviated  form.  Halse  Hall,  the  property  referred  to,  hsd 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  slaves  upon  it,  of  whom 
ninety-six  were  males  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  females: 
these  were  all  Creoles,  with  the  exception  of  ten  Afirieans. 
The  occupations  of  the  day  began  early,  from  five  o'clock  to 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  but  mothers  with  cMldren  came  an  hour  or  two  later. 
On  many  estates  the  slaves  were  summoned  by  the  loud 
crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  which  was  often  laid  on  those 
who  were  late.  At  Halse  HaU,  as  at  many  other  places,  a 
bell  was  rung. 

At  nine  o'clock,  from  half-an-hour  to  three^uarters  of  sa 
hour  was  allowed  for  breakfast,  which  had  been  previously 
prepared  by  the  field  cooks.  About  half-past  twelve  o*cloei 
the  overseer  blew  a  conch  shell,  which  was  the  signal  for 
dinner,  for  which  two  hours  were  allowed,  the  more  in- 
dustrious usually  taking  part  of  the  time  to  labour  on 
their  own  grounds.  Work  was  again  resumed  until  h^- 
past  five  o'dock,  or  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  longer  days. 
Half  of  the  mothers  worked  in  the  gangs,  and  another  h^ 
took  turn  in  minding  the  very  young  children  under  the 
trees.    The  driver  on  this  aad  some  other  estates  did  not 
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eany  a  whip :  all  complaints  were  taken  to  the  oyerseer, 
who  alone  could  punish. 

The  gangs  into  which  the  workers  were  divided  were 
three  in  number.  The  first,  or  great  gang,  consisted  of 
strong  and  able  men  and  women :  these  dag  cane  holes,  and 
did  other  heavy  work.  The  second  gang  was  made  up  of 
weakly  men  and  women,  and  of  young  people  from  ten  to 
aerenteen  years  of  age :  these  did  hoeing  and  other  com- 
paratively light  work.  The  third  gang  was  composed  of 
children  from  six  to  ton  vears  of  age,  who  were  employed 
in  weeding  and  other  odd  jobs.  During  crop  time,  which 
lasted  four  months,  the  slaves  were  divided  into  two  si)ells, 
and  the  work  went  on  without  intormission  day  and  ni^ht, 
except  on  Saturday  aftomoon  and  Sunday.  At  this  tune 
the  slaves  were  exceedingly  healthy,  as  they  were  allowed 
to  eat  as  much  cane  as  they  Uked.  It  was  this  free  use  of 
sugar,  the  nourishing  properties  of  which  are  known  to 
every  creole,  that  led  the  slaves  to  prefer  sugar  to  coffee 
estates,  though  the  hours  of  work  on  the  latter  were  usually 
shorter,  and  the  work  itself  lighter. 

Halse  Hall  is  in  the  lowlands,  and  more  food  was  of 
necessity  allowed  to  the  slaves  than  on  upland  properties, 
where  the  provision  grounds  allotted  to  the  slaves  were 
more  luxuriant.  Thus  a  gallon  of  Guinea  com  was  issued 
weekly  to  each  adult  at  Halse  Hall.  Salt  fish,  pork,  and 
herrings,  to  the  value  of  about  four  dollars  a  year,  was  about 
the  average  post  of  food  for  each  slave  on  most  estates. 
On  Easter  Monday  and  at  Christmas  clothes  were  usually 
distributed.  The  list  given  by  De  la  Beche  is  a  fair 
average  account  of  these  gifts.  To  the  head  driver  a  cloth 
jacket  and  a  couple  of  shirts  were  given  as  extras,  and 
about  twenty  yards  of  osnaburg  and  eight  yards  of  baise : 
to  other  head  people  a  trifle  less.  Men  and  women  in  the 
gangs  had  ten  to  twelve  yards  of  osnaburg  and  four  of 
baise :  to  women  a  few  yards  of  calico  were  given  in  addi- 
tion, and  to  ehildren  about  half  the  quantity  afforded  to 
their  parents.  ^  A  hat,  a  cap,  a  handkerchief,  a  knife,  some 
tape,  thread,  and  needles,  with  an  iron  pot  every  two  or 
tluree  years,  were  also  bestowed.  Only  to  this  extent  was 
the  tod  of  slaves  for  five  days  and  a  half  in  each  week 
xsmpfsd  firom  the  category  of  altogether  unrequited  labour. 
the  superior  feitility  of  the  provision  grounds 
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rendered  an  allowance  of  Guinea  eom  mmeeessary,  root' 
pence  a  week  may  be  estimated  as  the  ayerage  cost  d  tbe 
maintenance  of  a  negro  slave  when  libenlly  treated! 
Women  were  allowed  six'weefis*  holiday  after  confinemeot, 
and  usually  ceased  work  about  two  months  before.  An 
allowance  of  rum,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  a  week,  nu 
common  to  the  adult  negroes. 

It  mil  be  seen  that  though  the  slaves  were  depaideot 
for  food  on  their  half  day's  labour  on  their  allotments  or 
provision  grounds,  they  bad  generally  the  means  of  iio- 
curing  clothing  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  allowed  bv  tMir 
owners,  and  also  of  saving,  if  so  disposed:  this  wu 
chiefly  by  disposing  of  their  surplus  produce.  The  follow- 
ing  list  of  prices  in  the  markets  of  Lower  Clarendon  tni 
Vere,  in  1828,  may  be  interesting  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, and  as  illustrating  the  sources  by  which  sbvei 
acquired  money,  and  many  years  later  were  able  in  some 
cases  to  buy  their  freedom : — ^A  fat  pig,  86s.  to  64s. ;  s 
medium  size,  IBs.  to  28s. ;  a  sucking  pig,  48. ;  a  good 
milch  goat,  208.  to  24s. ;  a  kid,  4s.  or  58. ;  two  pigeoDS, 
Is.  6d. ;  a  capon,  8s. ;  a  pullet  or  hen,  Is.  6d. ;  a  large 
bunch  of  bananas,  Is. ;  pine-apples,  dd.  to  6d. ;  a  water 
melon,  6d. ;  a  large  pumpkin,  6d.  to  9d. ;  beans,  4|d.  to 
6d.  a  quart.  Any  of  the  following  articles  might  be  boogfat 
for  threepence : — Six  large  sweet  potatoes,  three  pints  ol 
maize,  two  cocoa-nuts,  twelve  oranges  or  mangoes,  six  star 
apples,  eighteen  naseberries,  six  sweet  sops,  four  Avocado 
pears,  one  shaddock,  a  quart  of  ockroes,  or  a  yard  of 
tobacco.  As  a  whole,  the  above  list  is  not  very  aifferent 
to  the  prices  now  asked  in  the  Kingston  market. 

Medical  advice  was  provided  for  the  slaves  at  the  cost  of 
the  estate :  four  shillings  a  head  was  now  a  common  chuse 
as  remuneration.  The  sketch  of  life  on  a  plantation  will 
hardly  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  certain 
pecuhar  maladies  common  among  slaves.  The  yaws  wis 
a  terrible  scourge:  it  may  be  described  as  a  species  of 
leprosy.  It  was  originally  introduced  firom  Afiricay  aai 
gradually  declined  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
though  it  still  lingers  among  the  less  elevated  classes  of 
the  emancipated  peasantry :  dirt  and  bad  habits  are  favour- 
able to  its  propagation.  With  proper  attention,  it  is  onrable 
in  from  six  to  mne  months.    It  can  be  commnnicaiad  hf 
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inoeulation,  and  in  slayery  mothers  frequently  ihas  gaye  it 
to  their  children,  to  escape  from  the  labours  of  the  estate. 

Fearful  ulcers  and  even  elephantiasis  were  occasioned  by 
filth,  and  allowing  the  chigoe  flea  to  burrow  in  the  feet  and 
toes.  These  troublesome  insects  are  easily  removed,  but 
if  left  under  the  skin  they  soon  produce  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. Lameness  for  life  was  often  the  result  of  this  gross 
ne^eet. 

The  ravages  of  the  Guinea  worm,  described  in  most 
books  on  tropical  diseases,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Afri- 
cans. A  most  peculiar  disease  to  which  negroes  were  subject 
was  called  mal  de  itomaeh,  or  dirt-eating.  This,  though 
often  treated  by  planters  as  a  vicious  propensity,  and 
punished  as  such,  is  really  occasioned  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach.  The  body  swells,  and  assumes  a  bloated 
appearance,  and  the  countenance  an  unnatural  colour. 
Tnere  are  violent  retchings,  and  great  shortness  of  breath. 
TThere  the  propensity  cannot  be  cured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  wholesome  food  and  mild  restraint,  death  soon 
terminates  the  sufierinff. 

The  dread  of  Obeah  killed  many,  as  in  former  days,  but 
the  spread  of  Christianity  gradually  diminished  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Obeah  men,  and  the  cessation  of  African 
importations  reduced  their  numbers.  Baptised  negroes 
were  supposed  to  be  less  subject  to  the  power  of  magic 
arts.  Still,  superstition  is  among  the  last  of  all  evils  cor- 
rected by  Gospel  teaching,  and  many  who  had  ceased  to 
fear  Obeah  themselves  continued  to  play  upon  the  credulity 
of  oUiers,  and  were  accustomed  to  hang  up  a  bundle  of 
feathers,  teeth,  &o.,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  pro- 
vision grounds,  as  an  effectual  guard  against  tibe  depre- 
dations of  thieves. 

Where  Obeah  was  practised  it  was  more  secretly  than 
before,  and  Creole  pretenders  were  never  supposed  to 
possess  the  same  powers  as  their  African  predecessors, 
it  was  only  by  these  latter  that  the  mysterious  rites  per- 
formed under  the  shadow  of  the  gigantic  cotton  trees  were 
celebrated.  Many  superstitions,  originally  Im>u{^t  firom 
Afriea,  were  modified,  and  often  blended  with  others  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Christian  or  Jewish  colonists.  An 
idca»  certainly  not  of  African  origin,  is  siill  current  — 
~  Tf  that  the  loom  in  which  a  pcncm  dies  should  not 
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i9i  fT>«7c  zr  Lisczr^ei  5:r  zzra  osti.     WaSct  and  oAer 

Z^fi  i'*cr:«*a  jax  iiihr^.r  *=»-"c^  shcn  a  Tmrxctr  of  tens 
^rr^^riLu  fT7r^s«i.-ca.  Ti*  'ijuc-^izi  are  ezamplei  ■elected 
fr:ci  kitim  iirw  !ix=irrsc  eokjecscd  during  a  long  venoi 
:c    =3fir:::i22*  -vui  iirss:.      "  Softlj  vasen  nm  deep," 

&  -v-jfe  zuz  x  xssaiil  T  q^ei  aod  resend. 
7  :<x  T^iad  " — Le  is  hnmfole,  and  eaimot 
^tci.    ^  W-«ai  siaa  dead  grass  grov  il 
is  :zifii!asiT»  cf  ;Le  nedect  vhxeh  foQovi 
bfc  &*:c:^  ffueh  bcH-dog.  monkeT  faneehci 
f:  iiz:.*  TT'^arr^r  ii:^  a  bi&s^ering  man  coUapsea  ^leii 
•:n  TCii?  of  iakir  ir^rr  cy  adT^tr.     "Greedr  choke 
71x777.*  ze  iz*  711777  zhsziiB  isself  bj  cadng  too  Out ;  ui 
1112}  &  n^&z  vro  £^jr-»  »3  mach.  or  seeks  to  monopolise 
A^  bf   r^z.  -vill  -rrfrmch  hrnni^If  at  last,  and  snfer. 
"  2cu7  v&*  *  a  niCA  *:«c;om  no  feel  son  hot.**    Thii 
fiLmri  7r:T£rt  tt^  izz'lui  lo  r»»:ple  in  eomfonable  or- 
zzz:SLLZ:>*.  Tj:  iii  -:?  ^Tsiraihiit  wiih  uie  sorrowg  of 
xi.-=r^     ■•  '^i-r-  :o:irM^h  r.b  omce,  him  no  ax  fowl" 
J.-rL  -if  ririi  ::  7*r*ii5c.  lire  to  fcoss  on  cockroaches; 
yii  "Lif  ::fi  rii-irr  5ctn*  v?  «  izn  pe»?ple  in  inferior 
r^n=m.&r:<s   «h-:;L'i   t.za  seek  Uie  fnendship  of  those 
AJiiTf  :ifZL  :r  Hrj  ziat  ccme  to  rrlef.    As  a  specimen  of 
I  T-i-f  r.-riTf^r  iizi  :f  rroTerb.  "Fnii  i-ellj  tell  hungry  belly 

!  k-f-f 7  i-r-kr:- '  z:at  zk  Cu-rTcd,  as  isdicatire  of  the  kind  of 

•cc*.:1ac:~  \c*:  :f:cn  CTen  by  the  prosperoos  to  the  needy. 
\f *cy  :5i-=r?  nijh;  be  cited.  proTing  that  the  old  negroes 
Tfrs  :ar>fril  cr««crTers  of  men  and  things,  and  did  not 
fkL  :o  iij  cf  the  veaknesses  and  follies  of  their  fellow 

ri-f^  vas  az:;h€r  strange  kind  of  traditional  literature 
€XikZLi  a=::ng  the  people,  called  "  Anancy  Stories.**  The 
v*:ri  Azazey  siznines  a  spider  in  the  creole  African  patoU, 
bet  the  meaning  of  the  vord,  as  applied  to  the  foremost 
characwr  in  this~  fairy  mythology,  is  not  illustrated  by  any 
r«fci«iic«  it  contains.  Anancy  is  an  inferior  eharacterp 
and  mors  concerned  about  eatug  and  drinking  than  any- 


\ 


*  *  Or  fSM*  M  ihe  boitom  of  the  liTv.**  TIm  wiednestod ^ 

had  a  Ubis  of  poStiBC  the  Wlt«8wfa«e  il  ehoold  aol  K  and  el 
kaTiac  n  oos  whm%  H  ehoold  be. 
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ihing  else.  He  has  a  wife  named  CtvokUf  and  they  have 
a  son,  Taeooma.  This  Being,  though  described  as  much 
stronger,  is  not  so  canning  as  his  father,  and  disagrees 
with  him,  as  Anancy  also  does  with  his  wife.* 

Some  of  these  Anancy  stories  would  form  no  bad  addi- 
tion  to  the  fairy  stories  of  the  world ;  but  the  race  of 
nofuwy  or  Creole  nnrses,  who  used  to  tell  them  to  de- 
lighted audiences  in  the  old  country  re8idence9f  is  fast 
passing  away.t 

•       *  Introdnotioii  io  ^^Leetuss  on  Ntgro  FhyTsrbSt**  by  B«t.  J. 

t  TIm  Biateials  to  Uds  ehaptor  hsTs  been  obUinsd  from  BUwArt, 
J)%  la  BMbs,  Barabyt  MonkLnrls,  Miebasl  Beofttt  MsddMit  eon- 

MwnMMiBv  loosl  infiMmuilkMif  As* 
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PERIOD  V. 
From  Emancipation  to  1872. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THB  FIRST  DATS  OF  FREEDOM. 

When  the  let  of  Angust,  1888,  had  passed,  a  saecesBioii  of 
difficulties  demanded  the  attention  of  the  governor.  Before 
the  day  of  fall  emancipation,  indications  had  not  been 
wanting  to  show  on  how  inseoare  and  onsatisfaoiory  a 
footing  the  fature  position  of  master  and  labooror  was 
placed.  In  one  respect,  the  latter  seemed  to  be  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  former,  for  his  cottage  and  the  httle 
garden  around  it,  together  with  the  provision  lands  he 
cultivated,  were  on  tne  estate  of  the  master,  who  might 
summarily  dispossess  him  if  at  all  unruly.  Under  anv 
circumstances,  the  adjustment  of  the  grave  questions  which 
arise  when  a  long  enslaved  people  are  suddenly  restored  to 
freedom,  must  be  of  a  character  to  demand  the  highest 
statesmanship. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  negro,  and 
heartily  sympathised  with  the  missionaries,  but  he  had  not 
sufficient  generosity  to  forgive  the  planters  for  the  bard 
things  they  had  said  about  him,  nor  did  he  consider  soffi- 
cienUy  what  a  trial  to  their  temper  and  judgment  the  ordMd 
was  through  which  they  were  passing.  But  if  Sir  Lionel 
was  not  tne  man  to  conciliate,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
even  his  occasional  want  of  judgment  was  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  almost  utter  absence  of  this  quaBty  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  and  the  planters  generally.  These 
last  appeared  to  think  that  they  could  eoeroe  the  negroes 
as  they  had  hitherto  done,  not  indeed  by  the  whip,  but  by 
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means  of  Tm^nai  laws  perverted  firom  the  proper  porpoee 
of  such  pronsions,  by  ejeeting  offenders  from  tneir  estates, 
and  other  modes  of  petty  pforsecntion.  They  for^t  that 
there  were  Tast  tracts  of  yirgin  land  npon  whieh  the 
negroes  eonld  find  a  home,  and  be  far  more  independent  of 
thephuiter  than  he  eonld  be  of  them. 

West  Indian  parliamentary  papers,  from  1838  to  1840, 
goremment  des|)atehes  and  retoms,  together  wiUi  Tolomi- 
nons  controversial  documents,  illustrate  to  some  extent  the 
straggles  of  the  period.  For  several  weeks  before  the  day  of 
emancipation,  the  planters  were  engaged  in  making  pre* 
liminanr  bartons  for  work.  In  some  cases  the  labourers 
demanded  the  rate  at  which  they  had  seen  valuations  made 
during  the  apprenticeship ;  in  other  cases,  a  shilling  a  day 
sterling  was  asked.  In  July,  Sir  L.  Smith  embarked  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  visited  most  parts  of  the  parishes 
near  the  coast.  He  found  nothing  settled  as  to  the  question 
of  wages,  but  an  idea  generally  prevalent  that  a  shilling  a 
day  sterling  should  be  given  if  rent  was  to  be  paid  for 
houses  and  grounds,  or  a  shilling  currency  if  these  were  to 
be  free.  In  many  cases,  notices  had  already  been  given  to 
the  negroes  to  quit  their  houses,  in  the  hope  of  thus  coercing 
them  U>  accept  low  wages.  This  was  chiefly  done  by  smaU 
proprietors.* 

Sir  L.  Smith  issued  a  plain,  simple  address  to  the  ap- 
prentices, advising  them,  if  possible,  to  remain  on  the  old 
properties,  but  reminding  them  that  they  had  no  legal  right 
to  their  holdings.  He  at  the  same  time  urged  a  steady 
industry,  and  recommended  them  to  spare  their  wives 
••  heavy  field  work,"  that  they  mi^ht  attend  to  the  duties 
of  home.  When  the  dav  of  emancipation  arrived,  he  was 
able  to  report  how  soberly  and  quietly  it  had  been  obsmn^ ; 
but  on  tne  18th  of  August  he  officially  stated  that  the 
negroes  had  not  generally  returned  to  plantation  worik. 
The  only  approach  to  a  disturbance  had,  nowever,  been  in 
Fahnouui,  where  a  good  deal  of  alarm  had  been  excited  by 
a  threat  to  bum  Mr.  Enibb  in  effigy,  and  which  was  soon 
perverted  into  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  hung  in  realitv. 
imnTMotmrn  nombers  assembled,  with  sticks  and  cutlasses,  to 
defend  him,  hot  soon  dispersed*  A  few  days  after,  the 
eamttmimt  waa  e^en  greater,  in  eonieqaenee  of  a  report 

•  Or  lb  BurfOifli  LsMot  to  Lori  OlMMlf,  Jaly  17,  •ffl.  T»  la 
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that  Enibb  was  actually  killed.  Great  crowds  of  m^ 
assembled,  with  cries  for  yengeance,  and  at  Bio  Boeno 
the  report  bein^  communicaied  to  a  crowded  c<»gre- 
gation  by  an  excited  messenger,  the  alarm  and  ffoaw  wis 
as  great  as  at  Falmouth.  It  was  soon  allayed,  and  during 
the  week  Mr.  Enibb  showed  himself  at  numeroua  estates, 
to  assure  the  people  of  bis  safety.* 

After  some  little  delay,  tlie  question  of  wages  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactorily  settled ;  but  a  shilling  sterling  for 
a  day's  work  by  no  means  represented  what  an  abls-bodkd 
negro  could  earn.  Eighteen»penee  a  day  was  quoted  in 
many  parishes,  and  piecework  realised  fair  prices,  less  than 
the  same  work  cost  in  apprenticeship  or  slavery,  but  still  a 
sum  of  which,  where  fairly  paid,  there  was,  as  a  rule,  no 
just  cause  of  complaint.  The  real  grierance  of  the  negro 
lay  in  another  quarter.  The  rate  of  wages  was,  hj  a  most 
unparalleled  system  of  oppression,  made,  in  many  cases, 
a  mere  delusion  and  snare.  The  negroes,  it  has  beoi 
stated,  occupied  cottages  on  the  estates :  around  these  their 
fathers,  and  even  remote  ancestors,  had  been  buried,  and 
the  spots  were  thus  peculiarly  sacred  to  their  nund.  If  a 
little  ordinary  wisdom  had  been  exercised  by  the  proprietors 
and  their  agents,  the  former  slaves  and  their  descendants 
might,  by  means  of  these  feelings,  have  been  attached  to 
the  estates.  It  was  a  provision  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
that  the  holders  of  these  places  should  occupy  them  for 
three  months  after  freedom,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, even  by  many  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  that 
this  meant  rent  free.  The  attorney-general  of  Jamaica 
decided  otherwise,  and  the  result  was  deplorable.  It  led  to 
general  excitement,  and  retarded  or  mterrupted  many 
negotiations  on  the  labour  question  then  proceeding.t 
This  opinion  was  subsequently  set  aside,  on  the  judgment 
of  her  Majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-generals,  Bolfe  and 
Campbell. 

What  rent  a  man  should  pay  for  a  small  plot  of  generally 
worn-out  land,  containing  some  fruit  trees  of  his  own  or 
parents'  planting,  and  a  hut  which  he  had  for  the  most 
part  built  and  repaired  himself,  was  a  question  to  which  a 
moderate  reply  ^ould  have  been  given.  But  the  reply 

♦  ••Life  of  Knibb.**  p.  SMM). 

t  Sir  Lion«l  Smith  to  Loid  OkiMlg,  8«pi.  i4t  ins. 
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seldom  moderate.  In  some  instanoes,  only  a  shilling 
sterling  per  week  was  asked,  and  the  same  for  the  pro- 
vision gromid ;  bat  in  many  cases  more  was  demanded. 

Bat  this  was  not  all.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  bat  it 
is  a  simple  fact,  recorded  on  the  concarrent  testimony  of 
handreds  of  letters  from  forty  to  fifty  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, that  immense  nambers  of  people  were  compelled  to 
pay  rent  for  every  inhabitant  of  a  cottage;  that  is,  rent 
for  himself,  rent  for  his  wife,  and  rent  for  each  child !  In 
other  cases,  a  system  eqaally  objectionable  prevailed.  No 
rent  was  professedly  charged,  bat  it  was  anderstood  that 
the  occapant  and  his  family  shoald  work  on  the  estate;  bat 
when  any  one  was  absent,  tenpence  a  day  carrency,  or  siz- 
I>ence  sterling,  was  a  common  sam  to  charge  as  the  rent  of 
sach  an  absentee.  In  one  instance,  the  wife  being  anable 
to  go  to  the  field  in  conseqaence  of  illness,  sixpence  a  day 
was  forthwith  charged  for  the  shelter  she  enjoyed.  The 
rent  roll  of  a  certam  property  was  foand  to  amoant,  at 
these  rates,  to  £1800  per  annam,  a  sum  the  estate  had  not 
for  many  years  been  known  to  yield  ander  siayery.*  In 
another  ease,  a  man  was  sammoned  for  rent,  at  the  rate  of 
jE40  per  annam,  for  a  place  that  coald  not  have  cost  one- 
fifth  of  the  sam.  Bat  eyen  now  the  negroes  woald  not 
have  been  driven  from  their  cottages  and  croands,  if  for 
any  settled  sam,  at  all  reasonable,  they  coald  have  retained 
ihem  with  any  prospect  of  permanency.  Bat  thoagh  a 
year  was  needed  to  gather  in  most  of  the  crops  planted  by 
the  negroes,  no  lease  or  even  fixed  terms  were  cranted. 

On  some  caprice  or  other,  the  overseer  womd  raise  the 
rent,  and  if  remonstrance  was  made,  the  cattle  were  tamed 
into  the  groands,  and  the  growing  cropis  destroyed.  Cot- 
tages were  palled  down  withoat  notice,  and  in  short,  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  acts  of  tyranny  were 
perpetrated,  embittering  the  minds  of  the  more  immediate 
soflferers,  and  teaching  others  that  they  coald  not  be  sare 
of  a  home  anless  they  obtained  freeholcte  of  their  own. 

Wise  and  benevolent  owners  foand  their  profit  in  a  mild 
and  eoneiliatory  coarse,  thoagh  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  island  agent  and  others  to  persaade  the  British  peo^e 
that  the  negroes  would  not  work,  bat  the  statements  of  tti* 

«  LtilCT  from  lir.  Bwsrt,  in  Ftelismsnteiy  Fkip«ts  SA  W< 
1887,  p.  lU. 


icfaie  ttdft.  Then  H  vm  ■•• 
c^asaed  tfiX  tber  W&ved  thej  had  an  mdiqintaUe  n^ 
of  yxmemsdm  to  the  eot;ae»  and  gudens  thcr  heU  €B  tki 
€!&>:«  Tbe  ICai^vk  of  Xonuanby,  noivxihatandiiig  Ui 
prriocs  acquiBUDee  vith  the  people  and  eolonj,  m 
iwrarrf  to  beaere  thn  ■talement,  and  actoaDj  eenft  oil  i 
pmr'iimtinn  to  dbaboee  the  negroce  of  the  idea,*  8irL 
Scnha  drcolatcd  it,  thou^  reguding  it  aa  mifnlled  for, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  perf eet  inundation  of  addxeeoee  fron 
Baptist  and  other  eongrrgationn,  declaring  that  thej  new 
had  nch  an  idea,  and  did  not  behere  it  had  ever  bea 
entertained  except  by  a  ^ery  few.  A  large  amoont  of  ear- 
reapondenee,  firom  ministen  of  all  denonainatiana,  tbo 
eoi^fated  a  statement  made  bj  the  reetor  of  St.  Thoiaei 
in  the  East,  that  female  ^omgaej  had  inereaaed  in  eoa- 
scqoenee  of  Sir  Lionel*s  adTiee  relatiTe  to  iromen  aot 
wcvking  on  estates ;  and  that  Iforant  Bay  and  other  sea- 
side towns  were  daily  reeeiTing  aeeesaiona  of  jonng 
women  of  loose  habits,  in  conseqnence. 

Sir  Lionel  exposed  himself  to  animadveraion  in  eonse- 
qnence  of  a  somewhat  nnguarded  reply  to  the  Baptists,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  abandance  of  laboareni  where  they 
were  properly  treated.  But  only  a  few  days  after  be 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  proclamation  mrging  them  to 
retom  to  work  after  the  Christmas  holiday  of  1888.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  not  return,  but  they 
eventually  did  so,  explaining  their  delay  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  their  first  free  Christmas.  The  rent  difficulty 
was  not  removed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  result  was 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  free  Tillages.  In 
this  movement  the  ministers  of  all  religions,  the  Baptists 
especially,  exerted  themselves. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  was  a  pity  to  withdraw  so 
many  from  the  immediate  scenes  of  labour,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  settlers  gained  greatly  both  on  the 
score  of  morality  and  comfort.  Some  of  these  villages 
still  remain,  and  are  among  the  most  picturesone  in  Uie 
island ;  though  others,  settled  as  estates  more  favourably 
located  came  graduaUy  into  the  market,  have  in  many 
respects  surpassed  them.  This  drafting  of  the  negroes 
from  their  old  locations  on  the  estates  was  a  gradual  work. 

*  Letter  of  Ifsrqius  of  Normsnby  to  Sir  L.  Smitht  April  IS,  Vm. 
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r  That  new  settlements  should  have  sprang  np  was  nna- 
\  ^dable,  bat  the  absord  and  wicked  rent  system  is  ao- 
'  eoontable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  change  was 
effected,  and  the  resolts  it  prodaced  on  the  labour  market. 
As  few  planters  woald  sell  land  near  their  estates,  the 
location  of  the  people  on  that  at  a  distance  became  a 
matter  of  coarse.  All  difiScalties  in  the  labour  market 
now  are  to  no  small  extent  the  fniits  of  that  folly,  which 
originally  drove  the  labourer  from  the  soil  he  had  formerly 
eoltiyated,  and  to  which  he  was  attached. 

That  the  negroes  were  as  a  class  disposed  to  do  what 
was  right,  is  to  some  extent  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  two  years  of  emancipation  there  was  a  remarkable 
absence  of  crime  among  them,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  almost  all  the  stipendiary  magistrates.  Rumours  of 
intended  outbreaks  were  not  unfr^uent,  but  the  governor 
wisely  ordered,  that  ih  the  event  of  any  disturbance  requir- 
ing military  suppression,  only  the  regular  troops,  and  not 
the  militia,  should  be  called  into  action. 

The  session  commencing  in  October,  1888,  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  legislative  privileges  of  the  planters.  The 
imperial  parliament  had  pass^  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  government  of  jails  in  the  West  Indies,  and  this 
was  re^tfded  as  impinging  on  colonial  rights.  When  the 
usual  motion  was  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  governor's  opening  speecn,  it 
was  only  supported  by  ten  votes ;  and  an  amendment  was 
carried  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  island.  Next  day  five  resolu- 
tions were  reported. 

The  first  declared  that  an  Act  of  the  British  parliament, 
entitled  *'  an  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  Prisons  in 
the  West  Indies,**  was  an  infringement  on  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  legislature  in  Jamaica;  that  it  ''has  not 
and  ought  not  to  have  the  force  of  law  in  this  island, 
and  that  the  authorities  will  not  be  justified  in  acting 
oniL** 

The  tecond  resolution  pronounced  this  violation  of 
eokmial  rigbta  to  be  lees  excusable,  as  the  house  was 
prepared  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  prison  discipline 
ae  soon  ae  the  report  of  her  M^eety*s  commission  wae 
heiore  them* 
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Bc-,;rst  V&5  next  expressed  on  aeeonnt  of  the  miraerited 
C6i:5i:r>£«  pASs^d  cpon  the  inhAbiuiite  of  the  islAiid  (the  ernan* 
cirA:ed  p^AJAntrr  vere  col  included  in  the  term  inhabitanti), 
the  ex;ci:;  vy  vhich  the  public  mind  had  bem  poiaoDed 
a^^ainst  them,  the  reckless  maimer  in  which  laws  passed 
by  the  led^Iatore  had  been  disallowed,  and  the  system  d 
legislation  for  the  colonies  which  had  been  adopted^  so  that 
the  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist  for  any  nsefol  purpose. 

In  the  fourth  resolution  the  members  of  the  assembly 
declared  that  they  would  abstain  from  all  exercise  (rf  any 
legisl&tiTe  function,  except  such  as  might  be  neeessairto 
pres^rre  inTioIate  the  fiuth  of  the  island  with  the  publie 
er^iirrr.  ;indi  it  was  known  if  they  were  to  be  treated  u 
srr;£c»  haTing  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  to  be  goreraed 
ty  ;h-;  British  parliament  and  by  orders  in  eonneil,  u 
iz5:asced  in  the  late  amended  Abolition  Act. 

An  address  to  the  goTemor  was  then  ordered  to  be 
prepared  by  a  committee.  It  echoed  the  opening  speech 
of  the  governor,  but  declared  an  intention  of  adhering 
to  the  course  of  action  indicated  in  their  fourth  resolution. 
The  gbvemor  prorogued  the  house  for  a  day»  in  the  vain 
hope  that  having  recorded  its  opinions  it  would  then 
proceed  to  business.  On  the  3rd  of  November  he  reopened 
It  with  a  conciliatory  address.  The  police  bill,  he  observed, 
would  soon  expire,  together  with  other  bills  providing  for 
the  colle^rtion  of  taxes  and  other  important  matters.    He , 

Promised  to  lay  before  the  house  the  communications  he 
ad  re\*eived  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which  her 
Majesty  had  exercised  her  prerogative  of  disallowing  certain 
laws,  and  of  recommending  important  measures  regulating 
the  duties  of  masters  and  servants,  the  prevention  A 
vagrancy,  kc.  But  the  house  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed  in  the  former 
session.    It  was  therefore  dissolved. 

On  the  Idth  of  December  the  new  assembly  was  convened, 
and  opened  with  a  brief  speech,  in  which  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  past.  But  next  day  it  resolved :  **  That  this 
house  do  adhere  to  the  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to 
by  the  house  of  assembly  on  the  81st  of  October  last*  and 
which  have  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  constituency  of  the 
island."  On  the  following  day  stronger  language  than 
ever  was  employed.    It  was  asserted  by  Uie  members,  in  an 
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address  to  the  goyemor,  that  their  liberties  as  legislators 
had  been  invad^  by  a  law  to  regulate  the  jails,  wUoh  was 
a  measure  of  internal  regulation;  that  even  some  of  the 
laws  were  rendered  inoperative  by  influences  biassing  the 
decisions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates ;  and  that  so  long 
as  tiie  present  state  of  things  continued,  and  "  her  Maiesty's 
govemment  continued  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  already 
preponderating  scale  of  physical  strength  and  natural 
repugnance  to  labour,  they  saw  no  prospect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plantations  being  conducted  with  advantage 
to  the  proprietors." 

Captain  Darling,  afterwards  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
three  other  gentlemen,  alone  opposed  the  adoption  of  this 
address.  Thirty-two  supported  it.  When  it  was  presented. 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  expressed  his  regret  at  its  tone,  and  his 
gratification  that  his  conduct  had  not  provoked  it.  Nothing 
remained  but  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  constituency. 
But  on  the  provost-marshal  proceeding,  to  summon  the 
assembly  to  the  council  chamber,  an  extraordinary  scene 
ensued :  the  doors  were  closed  against  him,  and  admission 
denied.  He  attempted  to  gain  an  entrance,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  superior  numbers.  The  assembly  then  passed  a 
resolution,  from  which  only  two  dissented:  ''That  the 
conduct  of  the  proVost-marshal-general,  in  attempting  to 
force  an  entrance  into  this  house,  with  violence,  after  the 
closing  of  the  doors,  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this 
house.'* 

The  doors  were  then  opened,  and  the  excited  legislators 
duly  summoned  to  the  council  chamber ;  when  the  governor, 
having  thanked  the  council  for  the  readiness  with  which 
it  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  colony, 
thus  addressed  the  members  of  the  assembly: — "The 
authority  of  the  imperial  parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
eolonies  having  been  gpituitously  denied  by  the  late 
house  of  assembly  in  their  reckless  declaration,  that  laws 
passed  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  empire,  and 
•anetioned  by  the  soverei^,  ought  to  have  no  power  or 
effect  in  this  colony,  I  did  my  duty  in  appealing  to  the ' 
sense  of  the  electoral  body ;  and  I  remark,  with  regret, 
that  the  migority  of  you  genUemen  of  this  house  of  assem- 
Uy,  in  punning  the  same  destructive  course,  consider  such 
ooBMfaet  oonoborated  by  the  full  and  cordial  sanction  of  the 
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con?;i;Tirn«T  oi  the  isIaii'L  Althoiigh  I  am  folly  lem 
of  ;he  gangers  and  di&alties  to  which  your  rMok 
exposes  Toar  eoxmtrr  and  my  administrmtion,  I  shal 
f ouni  £rm  ai  mj  pos; ;  and  withoat  resorting  to  that  pi 
cal  ssreneih  alluded  to  by  yoa,  I  am  eonfident  I  ahal 
able  to  defend  the  weak,  to  pmiuh  oppression,  and  to  up 
the  majesty  of  the  laws.'* 

Teas  was  this  short-liTed  boose  of  assembly  dismisi 
and  vhen  men  began  to  reflect  eahnly  on  the  events  ol 
pe£t  few  months,  they  saw  little  caose  for  comfort  or  h 
except  in  the  wise  action  of  the  imperial  government, 
coancil  supported  Sir  L.  Smith  all  throogh  this  trying  ti 
bat  by  the  end  of  December  seventeen  of  the  awnnft]  i^^s 
expired,  and  among  these,  that  providing  for  a  police, 
to  a  great  extent  for  a  poblic  rerenoe.    Sir  Lionel 
powerless,  for  the  assembly  woold  not  act,  and  no  ol 
constituted  power  remained. 

When  the  British  government  became  acquainted  i 
the  Slate  of  af^irs,  it  was  felt  that  the  rebellious  legislal 
mast  be  brongiht  to  terms ;  and  it  was  determined  to  ini 
dace  a  measare  into  parliament,  suspending  the  constitd 
of  the  island  for  a  term  of  five  years,  during  which  pei 
a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  the  governor  i 
council,  was  to  administer  its  affairs.  This  was  certai 
a  mild  remedy,  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  Jams 
if  the  change  of  1865  had  been  effected  then.  The  progi 
of  decadence  would  have  been  to  some  extent  arrested,  i 
years  of  useless  party  conflict  avoided.  The  assembly  1 
proved  itself  totally  unfit  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
duties  demanded  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  colon 

But  mild  as  the  ministerial  measure  was,  there  wai 

strong  West  Indian  interest  that  viewed  it  with  suspicic 

while  others,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  planti 

could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  British  parliament,  and  tl 

one  lately  reformed,  depriving  a  colony  of  the  constitutioi 

rights  it  had  enjoyed  from  the  days  of  Cromwell.   Moreov 

Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  was  weak  and  unpopular  in  1 

extreme.    On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  Mr.  Labooehers,  tb 

tmder-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonieSv  hvoQ^  forwi 

the  proposed  measure.    Counsel  was  heav'  '^  Mialf  of  1 

assembly,  and  their  pleading  was  far  fn  % 

That  tliis  body  had  been  very  blaau  'ail 
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admitted ;  so  much  bo,  that  the  very  tenderness  occasionally 
suggested  for  naughty  children,  was  spoken  of  as  the  only 
proper  course.  Others  were  for  enlargmgthe  constituency, 
which  only  consisted  of  about  1500  Yoters ;  while  not  a  few 
felt  that  a  change,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  island,  and  saw  that  no  time  ^ 
could  be  more  fayourable  than  the  present.    The  ministers 

Iressed  their  measure,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
[ay  obtained  in  a  full  house  a  majority  of  only  five  in 
favour  of  it.  This  was  tantamount  to  a  defeat ;  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  Jamaica  assembly  would  believe  that  its 
conduct  was  upheld  by  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  crown  would  be  weakened  there  and  in 
other  colonies,  the  ministers  announced  their  resignation 
of  ofBce. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet,  a 
work  in  which  he  met  with  unexpected  difficulties  in  conse- 
quence of  the  questions  which  arose  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  her  Majesty's  household.  The  result 
was  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  office.  On  the  80th 
of  May  a  new  Jamaica  bill  was  introduced  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Labouchere.  It  was  greatlv  amended  in  its  passage 
through  the  lords :  in  fact.  Peel  and  his  party  held  it  m 
their  own  hands.  In  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  passed, 
it  allowed  the  assembly  time  to  re-enact  those  annual  laws 
which  were  so  necessary  to  the  credit  and  good  order  of  the 
island ;  but  should  the  assembly  refuse,  the  governor  in 
eouncil  was  empowered  to  pass  them  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months  from  the  time  of  the  assembly's  failure  to  do 
80.  This  simple  measure  passed  through  its  final  stages 
on  the  9th  of  July.  Soon  aiter,  Lord  Jonn  Russell  became 
eolonial  secretary,  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
who  had  held  that  office  for  some  months.  It  was  evident 
Hhti  a  new  and  firm  hand  would  be  required  to  guide  the 
colony  at  this  trying  period,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  an 
Indian  statesman  of  deserved  celebrity,  was  appointed  to 
the  oDfiroas  task.  ( 
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deliTered,  was  somewhat  lengthy,  was  receiyed  by  the  as- 
sembly with  a  general  burst  of  applause.  He  expressed 
his  anxiety  that  past  differences  should  be  buried  m  obli- 
yion,  and  his  hope  that,  thouch  he  would  haye  to  lay 
before  *[  them  the  recent  act  of  the  imperial  legislature 
occasioned  by  their  past  differences,  there  woula  be  no 
occasion  to  call  it  into  exercise.  He  was  there  to  preserye 
inyiolable  their  laws  and  constitution,  subject  to  those  laws 
by  which  the  whole  empire  was  regulated.  Peculiar  cir- 
cumstances had  necessitated  a  considerable  amount  of 
legislation  for  the  colonies  at  larce,  but  the  great  measure 
of  emancipation  being  completed,  there  was  no  reason  to 
anticipate  further  in^rference  with  the  action  of  local 
legislatures,  unless  it  was  of  a  tendency  to  counteract  or 
retard  the  benefits  designed  by  that  measure.* 

On  the  25th,  the  house  presented  its  reply.  It  defended 
its  past  conduct,  and  ass^ted  that  it  had  only  contended 
for  the  free  exercise'  of  deliberate  judgment  in  enacting  its 
laws,  and  had  neyer  claimed  a  right  to  pass  any  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.!  The 
struggle,  it  was  eyident,  was  now  at  an  end,  though  pre- 
yious  to  the  adoption  of  this  address,  resolutions  were 
passed  recounting  the  encroachments  of  the  British  go- 
Temment,  especially  in  the  Prisons  Act,  but  rejoicing  in  Uie 
recent  proceedings  in  parliament  as  affording  ground  for 
hope  that  the  colony  would  be  protected  from  flie  unwar- 
rantable acts  of  the  ministry,  and  preseryed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  ancient  rights.  I 

The  legislature  haying  yoted  £2000  to  Mr.  Surge,  the 
island  agent,  ^for  haying;  defended  the  priyileges  of  the 
colony  before  the  imperial  parliament,  went  steadily  to 
work ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  difficulty  respecting  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1842,  the  greatest  harmony  characterised  the 
proceedings  of  each  branch  during  Metcalfe's  administra- 
tion. No  other  goyemor  eyer  maintained  so  good  an 
understanding  with  the  assembly,  and  no  other  possessed 
the  authority  he  did  of  dispensing  with  its  sendees  in  the 
«yent  ot  difficulty  arising.  New  laws  and  institutions  suited 
to  a  state  of  general  freedom  were  needed,  and  though 
ICetealfe  gaye  ma  assent  to  some  measures  of  yeiy  qnes- 

•  ••Yoiss,*'i88e,p.7<-i8.  t  lud.,  laa^,  pp.  81-at. 

{  Ibid.,  188A,  pp.  IMa. 
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tiotuble  prodeDce,  tfae  legiBlation  of  the  timfl  deserm  Mmw 
liaise. 

The  mere  list  of  lawn  passed  daring  ihia  administrttioo 
*  vould  fill  sereral  pages.     PerhapB  the  most  importaiit  vera 

those  relating  to  the  adminietratioa  of  jastiea.  The  tiff- 
pre&ticeship  bad  remored  npwards  of  ibtw  bondred  thou- 
sand people  from  the  absolate  control  of  their  masteti  u>d 
of  the  old  slave  eoarts,  vhich  in  the  natnre  of  things  btd 
eeased  to  exist.  Freedom  had  placed  all  these  emancipated 
people  in  precisely  the  same  position  oa  the  rest  (^  her 
Majesty's  sobjects,  so  that  the  eoarts  of  jastice,  which  in 
former  years  had  jtmsdiction  only  over  the  free  people  of 
the  colony  as  distinct  from  slaves,  had  now  to  dnl  with 
-  the  entire  commnnity.  The  sapreme  coort  and  two  eourti 
of  assize  were  altogether  nnequal  to  the  work,  and  as  the 
chief  jastice,  Sir  Joshua  Bowe,  pointed  oat  at  the  close  of 
1B38,  tbe  necessity  of  delivering  the  jails  led  to  a  moit 
inconvenient  delay  in  civil  cases,  both  kinds  of  bnaiseM 
being  ihen  transacted  by  tbe  same  court.* 

In  S<<ptember  of  the  next  year.  Sir  Joshua  wrote  mors 
striiu^ly  on  the  subject,  and  urged  that  the  sapreme  conit 
should  consist  of  the  chief  juetiue  and  three  assistant 
judjxes,  sitting  three  times  a  year  as  a  court  in  franco,  and 
holding  three  courts  of  assize  in  each  county  during  the 
year.  In  addition  to  this  he  proposed  that  tbe  island 
should  be  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  that  to  each  t 
barrister  should  be  appointed  as  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions.  Thus,  be  thought,  stipendiary  magistrates  coold 
be  relieved  of  the  duties  they  then  performed. t  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sabject,  recommended 
that,  with  some  modifications,  these  suggestions  should  be 
Carried  into  effect-!  A  bill  was  in  conseqnence  introduced, 
and  after  passing  through  its  several  stages,  received  tbe 
governor's  assent  in  April,  1840.  It  provided  for  a  most 
elaborate  judicial  establishment,  costing  nearly  £20,000 
per  annum,  and  consisting  of  a  vice-chancellor,  two  u- 
sistant  judges,  and  nine  chairmen  of  quarter  Besuoni. 
if  Barristers  of  two  years'  standing  at  the  English  bar,  or 

,  I^  solicitors  of  ten  years'  island  practice,  were  made  eligible 

i  1  for  the  latter  office ;  but  the  judges  must  have  praotiaed  two 

*  "TotM,"  1889,  pp.  7S,  70.  t  Hud.,  ISSQ,  pp.  78,  Tt. 

I  Ibid.,  1889,  pp.  8S8-837,  ud  appaodix,  pp.  SHi-luX, 
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years  in  Jamaica,  or  eight  in  England,  a  distinction  to 
which  objection  was  not  unreasonably  made  at  the  colonial 
office,  though  the  bill  was  allowed.* 

While  these  matters  were  under  discussion,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  made  a  well-meant  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
establish  what  he  called  courts  of  reconciliation.  These 
had  preyented  much  litigation  in  Norway,  where  they  had 
existed  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Charles  hoped  that  they  would 
enable  the  labouring  population  to  settle  most  of  their 
disputes  with  one  another  without  havinj;  recourse  to  law, 
and  idso  that  they  would  assist  in  preparing  them  for  their 
new  duties  as  citizens.  For  a  time,  under  the  influence  of 
novelty,  these  courts  seemed  to  work  well ;  but  as  submission 
to  their  decisions  was  optional,  the  love  for  litigation  led 
the  people  to  prefer  the  law  courts,  and  thus  the  courts  of 
reconciliation,  becoming  useless,  were  soon  abandoned.! 

The  imperial  goyemment  was  anxious  to  see  the  neces- 
sary prison  reforms  commenced,  and  urged  the  matter 
upon  Metcalfe  before  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  the 
colony.  I  He  saw  clearly  how  delicate  the  subject  really 
was  after  what  had  already  transpired,  and  delayed  reopen* 
ing  the  question  until  he  perceived  some  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Captain  I^ringle,  who  had  oeen  ap- 
pointed  in  1887,  by  Lord  Glenelg,  to  report  upon  prisons  m 
the  West  Indies,  at  length  completed  his  task,  and  in 
November,  1839,  Metcalfe  sent  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the 
assembly.§  It  was  lengthy,  but  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  existing  system. 
Very  little  time  was  lost  by  the  assembly  in  declaring  that 
it  had  only  waited  for  this  document  before  legislating  on 
the  subject.  Still  it  was  pleaded,  not  without  reason,  that 
want  of  funds  prevented  the  immediate  erection  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. In  the  mean  time  it  was  recommended  that  the 
numerous  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation  should 
be  sent  either  to  Africa,  or  to  some  settlement  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  on  behalf  of  nXL  the  West  India  islands. 

But  far  the  tact  and  temper  of  Sir  Charles,  little  further 
progress  would  have  been  made  with  this  question.    He, 

*  **  ToltSv*'  184S,  pp.  8S1, 892. 

t  IML.  1940,  p.  14;  Bfm6k  of  Sir  0.  UMm^  XaWs  •*Uik  of 
Kcledii.*'  I  Ibid^  VOL  iL  p.  Ml. 

i  ApjwiHi  t»  *  Yens,'*  18S9,  pp.  96-ies. 
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however,  made  good  use  of  some  discretionary  p 
vested  in  him  by  a  bill  passied  at  the  close  of  the  m 
for  the  better  government  of  jails  and  houses  of  eorxe 
and  by  using  different  prisons  for  the  same  descript 
convicts,  some  kind  of  classification  was  secured.  ' 
the  assembly  next  met,  he  reported  at  some  length  wl 
had  done,  and  secured  a  vote  for  the  commencemeni 

Eenitentiary.  While  it  was  in  progress  a  temporary  i 
shment  was  set  up  at  the  Kingston  district  prison. 
exclusive  of  £25,000  voted  for  the  new  penitentiar 
ordinary  prison  expenditure  was  enormous.  In  1841 1 
£44,000.  In  no  jail  was  the  cost  of  each  prisonei 
tiian  £42  per  annum,  and  in  one  it  mounted  up  to  £1 
The  cost  of  courts  of  justice  and  of  jails  was  on! 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  established  church.  The  Tot4 
1841-42  on  this  account  were  only  a  little  short  of  JC6C 
Of  this,  £22,930  was  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
tion  to  the  support  of  fifty-nine  clergymen,  and  £748 
church  extension.  The  parochial  vestries,  however 
pended  £30,906  for  church  purposes,  and  £4603  for 
was  called  education.  These  liberal  grants  were  asi 
by  £8100  more  from  the  English  government,  and  £ 
from  the  Propagation  Society.  The  Church  Missic 
Society  had  also  agents  in  the  colony. 

While  the  governor  was  guiding  the  legislature  to  i 
practical  action  on  the  prison  question,  and  in  the  fa 
existing  extravagance  preparing  the  way  for  the  pn 
economical  system  of  management,  he  was  equally  zet 
in  effecting  ameliorations  in  the  penal  code.  The  pri 
were  filled  with  people,  against  whom  sentence  of  d 
had  been  recorded  for  sheep  stealing,  larceny,  and  ( 
offences.  It  was  never  intended  that  such  sentences  sb 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  governor,  after  consulti 
with  the  judges,  either  commuted  the  punishment  to  ti 
portation,  which  was  impossible,  or  to  imprisomneni 
urom  six  months  to  three  years.  Thus  was  the  most  a 
sentence  of  the  law  tampered  with.t  The  law  was 
changed,  and  the  sentence  of  death  only  passed  in  the 
of  ofiences  for  which  it  could  be  legally  inflicted  in  ] 
land,  while  the  punishment  of  whipping  was  ent 


♦  •«Vat«f,-  1842,  p.  IM. 
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abolished.^  The  police  were  a  tolerably  efficient  body, 
bat  cost  apwards  of  £40,000  per  annum,  while  some 
£15,000'  was  expended  on  the  militia.  Allowances  were 
also  made,  as  in  former  years,  to  the  officers  of  English 
regiments  serving  in  the  colony,  and  to  these  were  now 
added  those  in  command  of  negro  troops.  The  popularity 
of  Sir  W.  Oomm,  the  commander-in-chief,  no  doubt  secured 
this  act  of  justice  from  the  assembly. 

To  this  general,  in  connection  with  Metcalfe,  belongs  the 
eredit  of  having  established  the  barracks  at  Newcastle  for 
European  troops.  The  fearful  mortality  among  these  men 
has  been  referred  to  again  and  again  in  these  pages,  but 
BO  late  as  1840,  great  numbers  of  the  82nd  Regiment  were 
swept  away  by  a  terrible  visitation  of  yellow  fever.  Metcalfe, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  his  own  personal  responsibility, 

^caused  temporary  barracks  to  be  provided  on  the  hills. 

'  The  buildings  at  Newcastle,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Cathe- 
rine*s  Peak,  were  soon  after  erected ;  and  here,  at  an  eleva- 
lion  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
mortality  among  the  men  has  fallen  from  an  average  of 
140  out  of  1000  per  annum  to  from  22  to  23.  The  services 
of  General  Oomm  in  this  and  other  respects  were  gratefully 
admowledged  by  the  assembly.! 

While  these  and  other  reforms  were  in  progress,  a  better 
understanding  had  been  gradually  growing  up  between  the 
employers  and  the  peasantry,  though  enough  of  hostile 
feeling  remained  to  create  anxietv.  Relativel  v,  the  peasantry 
were  the  most  prosperous  and  independent;  they  were  rapidly 
acquiring  small  freeholds  of  their  own ;  and  though  as  a  rule 
the  cottf^es  they  erected  were  little  better  than  those  they 
occupied  m  the  days  of  slavery,  they  felt  the  joyousness  of 
freedom,  and  in  many  cases  acquired  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  strangers  in  the  days  of 
bondage.  They  were  fast  becoming  quite  independent  of 
estate  labour,  and  consequently  only  worked  when  it  suited 
them«  for  others ;  and  as  their  own  grounds  required  atten- 
tion  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  most  wanted  on  the  sugar 
estates,  the  planters  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  labour  when 
it  was  most  needed  for  the  safet^f  of  their  crops.  Had 
the  planters  at  the  time  of  emancipation  been  more  eon* 
amtarjt  the  eiy  f or  labour  whieh  soon  followed  would  not 

^«Yol8a,«'184«»pp.a07,868l  f  lUd.,  1S48,  p.  4aa. 
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have  b€«n  heard  lo  the  same  degree ;  but  Metcalfe  ira 
then  in  the  colon j,  aod  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  with  all  his : 
haired  of  oppression,  vas  too  much  of  a  partisan  an 
lihtle  of  a  statesman  to  mediate  between  the  opp 
classes. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  owners  of  broad 
would  be  willing  to  see  them  lie  waste;  and  thus,  as  i 
other  sugar  colonies,  except  those  densely  populated 
Barbadoes,  a  cry  for  emigration  was  raised.  In  Jan 
no  less  than  £150,000  was  Toted  for  the  purpose.  It  s 
almost  incredible,  bat  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  attej 
was  turned  in  the  first  instance  to  Europe  as  the  sour 
supply.  Some  years  before,  emigration  of  this  descri] 
had  been  attempted.  A  Mr.  Myers  had  brought  hone 
of  Germans  to  the  colony,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
been  spent,  and  many  lives  sacrificed,  to  say  nothing 
succession  of  miseries  truly  heartrending.  Considei 
sums  had  also  been  paid  by  way  of  bonus  to  planters 
others  vho  had  brought  out  labourers  for  their  own 
perties.  Bu;  now  more  treasure  must  be  wasted,  and 
sacrinoevl.  Wfore  the  legislature  and  the  planters 
elected  them  would  learn  that,  except  in  a  very  few  ci 
the  European  constitution  cannot  endure  hard  out 
lacK>ur  on  the  plains  of  Jamaica.  Yet  just  before  this 
scheme  was  decided  on,  certain  Scotch  settlers  at  1 
mont,  brought  out  in  1837,  had  been  telling  their  sii 
but  suggestive  story  to  the  assembly.* 

The  interposition  of  Lord  John  Russell  prevented 
emigrants  being  brought  to  the  colony  under  indent 
to  serve  for  any  longer  period  than  twelve  months, 
course  the  contract  could  be  renewed,  and  no  doubt  w 
be  if  the  labourer  was  kindly  treated.t  Late  in  1 
seventy-one  emigrants  arrived  from  America,  and 
January,  1841,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  came  i 
Stranraer,  in  Scotland.  A  month  later,  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  arrived  from  Limerick,  but  they  were  broi 
away  with  difficulty,  for  0*Connell  denounced  the  emi 
tion  scheme  with  ail  his  vigour,  declaring  it  to  be  not] 
else  but  a  system  of  white  slavery — a  new  wrong  infli 
upon  suffering  Ireland  by  the  Saxon  race.   The  ship,  i 

*  *«  Votei,"  1889,  pp.  S15,  S18. 

t  Dm^i^  printed  in  "Votes'"  of  1840,  pp.  69-«L 
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in  the  Irish  port,  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  the  police : 
only  one-third  of  the  number  she  was  intended  to  carry 
sailed  in  her,  and  no  steam-tug  would  venture  to  tow  her 
out  of  harbour.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  six  hundred 
other  emigrants  sailed  from  Aberdeen  and  London,  in 
addition  to  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  Africans,  in- 
cluding many  descendants  of  the  expatriated  Maroons  from 
Sierra  Leone.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  these  emigrants 
has  been  preserved,!  but  comparatively  few  of  them  sur- 
vived: exposure  and  intemperate  habits  swept  away  large 
numbers. 

Out  of  sixty-three  brought  by  one  ship  from  London, 
twenty-seven  were  sent  back  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the 
loud  complaints  they  made  of  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  upon  them.  Those  who  ^  were  induced  to 
come  by  the  Jamaica  emigration  agents  appear  to  have 
had  no  reasonable  cause  for  complaint  on  tnis  score ;  but 
an  association  called  the  "  West  Indian  Emigration  So- 
ciety "  had  sprung  into  existence  in  England,  and  made  a 
traffic  of  the  business.; 

Those  who  were  landed  at  Ein|[ston,  and  located  for  a 
time  at  Admirals  Penn,  near  the  city,  were  far  less  healthy 
than  those  removed  at  once  to  the  mountains.  But,  as 
Hr.  Barclay  pointed  out,  the  emigrants  most  likely  to 
serve  the  required  purpose  would  be  found  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Yet  how  to  encourage  free  emigration  from  the  - 
coast  of  Africa,  and  yet  not  foster  the  slave-trade,  is  a 
problem  English  statesmen  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
solve.  Hopes  were  at  this  time  held  out  that  captured 
Africans  from  slave  ships  would  be  sent  to  the  colony,  and 
an  official  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings  at 
Lime  Cay,  opposite  Kingston,  to  receive  them  on  first 
landing,  was  laid  before  the  assembly.! 

In  addition  to  the  larger  bodies  of  emigrants  above 
alluded  to,  some  three  hundred  others  were  brought  from 
Great  Britain  by  individual  residents ;  but  though  these 
were  imported  simply  to  further  their  employers'  interests, 
their  passage-money  was  paid  from  the  Jamaica  excheouer. 
For  example,  a  clergyman  brought  out  two  young  girts  as 
domestio  servants  in  his  family,  and  received  £30  as  the 


^  ~  Yotos,**  1811,  soDMidix,  pp.  a7-7«.        f  lUd.,  1841,  pp.  l-8a 
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restricting  banking  operations  in  the  colony.  This  action 
iKas  prompted  bv  a  commanication  from  the  Colonial  Bank, 
showing  that  in  June,  1838,  the  Jamaica  Bank,  with  i 
capital  of  only  £56.000  carrency,  had  notes  in  cirenlatioii 
to  the  amount  of  £269.000,  besides  other  liabihties.  Bj 
April,  in  the  following  year,  these  notes  amoonted  to 
£318,000.  To  add  to  the  peril,  it  was  foand  that  thoo^ 
at  first  the  notes  issued  bore  the  signatures  of  serenl 
persons  of  considerable  wealth,  the  late  issues  were  simplr 
signed  by  the  manager  and  cashier,  although  the  bau 
had  no  charter  of  incorporation.  Moreover,  these  notei 
were  not  redeemable  in  specie,  but  might  be  paid  by  ialaod 
cheques — one  kind  of  paper,  in  other  words,  being  ub- 
Btituted  for  another. 

Though  this  subject  first  engaged  attention  when  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  was  in  the  island,  the  changes  recommended 
could  not  be  carried  out  for  some  time.  A  committee  of 
the  council,  with  Sir  Lionel  at  its  head,  strongly  urged  the 
importance  of  all  notes,  whether  issued  by  banks  or  by 
the  island  treasury,  beinf»  reileemable  in  silver.  This  de- 
sirable change  was  gradually  effected.  A  part  of  the 
treasury  notes  were  exchanged  for  certificates,  bearing 
interest,  and  thus  some  paper  money  of  questionable 
character  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Other  banking 
operations  were  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  security  which 
before  had  been  wanting,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver  money  was  imi)orted,  to  supply  a  long  felt  want. 
The  absence  of  such  coinage  is  the  only  excuse  th&t  can  be 
offered  for  such  a  disproportionate  supply  of  paper  money. 
So  great  had  been  the  scarcity  of  silver,  that  6  to  6^  per 
cent,  premium  was  commonly  paid  by  the  planters  for  it, 
when  required  for  the  payment  of  wages.*  The  improTed 
system  of  keeping  accounts  in  sterling  money,  as  in 
England,  instead  of  in  currency  of  twelve  shillings  ster- 
ling to  the  pound,  was  at  this  time  introduced. 

Serious  and  woll-substantiated  complaints  were  made, 
about  the  same  tinio,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cor- 
poration of  Kingston  discharged  its  functions.  There  were 
those  who  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Act  of  1801 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  management  of  affairs  be 
entrusted  to  the  magistrates  and  elected  vestrymenp  as  in 

•  ••  Votei,"  1880,  pp.  234-286. 
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large  scale.  The  miserable  state  of  the  main  and  parochial 
roads  was  a  creat  drawback  to  any  great  development  of 
the  nndoabtecf  resources  of  the  colony.  Metcalfe  thonght, 
not  without  justice,  that  the  sums  voted  for  these  purposes 
might  be  far  more  usefully  spent  than  they  had  been. 

Without  the  colony,  an  undertaking  was  commenced 
which  contributed  greatlv  to  its  prosperity.  The  old  line 
of  packet  brigs  was  displaced  by  the  splendid  steamers  of 
the  Boyal  Miul  Company.  This  not  only  effected  desirable 
improvements  in  the  postal  service,  but  was  a  great  ac- 
oommodation  to  travellers,  and  also  tended  to  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  society,  by  the  freer  communication  thus 
established  with  England  and  other  European  colonies. 
No  good  is  unmixed  with  some  evil,  and  in  one  respect  the 
trade  of  Kingston  suffered  loss  by  the  change.  It  was 
now  easy  for  the  Spanish  American  merchants  to  visit 
European  markets  and  make  their  purchases.  Formerly 
Kingston  had  been  a  great  emporium  for  trade  with  the 
republics  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  had  once  been 
frequented  by  these  foreign  visitors  going  from  store  to 
store,  followed  by  servants  bearing  treasure  on  their  heads; 
but  many  valuable  stores  at  the  west-end  of  Harbour  Street 
and  Port  Boyal  Street  were  speedily  deserted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  colonial 
trade,  and  grass  grew  in  what  had  once  been  the  most 
thriving  poiiion  of  the  city.  The  improved  condition  of 
the  workm^  classes  afforded  some  compensation  in  the 
increasing  mt^mal  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  demand 
for  retail  establishments,  which  have  continued  to  increase 
in  importance  and  number. 

In  1841,  the  value  of  British  manufactured  goods  re- 
exported from  the  island  was  only  £220,080,  as  compared 
with  J£892,694  in  the  former  year.  Under  the  old  slave 
system,  banking  business  had  been  transacted  through  the 
medium  of  large  mercantile  houses,  but  the  ^wth  of 
joint-stock  builui  in  England  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  in  1887.  The  success  of  the  Jamaica  branch 
led  to  the  establishment  of  two  local  institutions  —  the 
Jamaica  Bank  and  the  Planters*  Bank.  In  1889  it  was 
tboaj^l  deairaUe  by  the  legislatoie  to  pats  some  lawr 
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ii'.rd  *i.'Ut'r*«d  f--.j  i-Vv  t:.!?  rir*-sij:*::_  lzii  "r-.-Li  ;_>=:r  r^r: 
:c  Ux*  '.v:c.:r:^  *r»7  .:  nij  nr.A.:L7  rr*^     1^.  ZzT:-:  job- 

▼:»:»i*r*?i  &;  lia;  Sir  Ci^>.=  5i.:cji  i-^*.  -r-.i-i  • — ■-   ^  * 

zi  rt-fc-tioTi  to  tLeir  T-v*::.caI  iLaZ  il-i^  rf:j^:i«  s'r.iz.iii^. 
Ilt-  Zi-:bb'5  bio^apLfrr  poi:::?  c-r;  li.-:  frriff  iz:--:  -riirziii- 
€c«rr*t:t  xsad  L?*^  fallen,  and  a:vr— t<:5  ;■:  €tt1iiz  :;_•  S- 
Cijr-*«  r^grett'rd  thf-  aiieriati:r.  &?  ^~-^i  i*  ^zj  •:-•«.  :.t 
b»  "TM  E.0  sTrarjqer  to  the  grea;  wTrk  Tr.-*  i-r- :-n:i:ii::r  Ifci 
fcr.'xnjli=i.fpd  in  India,  ani  •»&.=  i-i::z.5  v:  ^:— :r«Eri;-=  w 
i-s:Lr:i.'7  mliii  them  in  Jamaica  as  h*  La«i  d:-r  in  ^■=ri:l- 

^i-r  gratitude  of  ihf:  ooinmur.itT  for  1::?  s^rrirc*  ^is 
eT:T^?=^  in  the  prrii^.tuntior;  of  his  nan:^  in  liif  nt» 
isiir^h  of  Metcalfe,  and  in  the  vote  of  ihrte  :h?-5ii: 
ri:i.r*.«  to  erect  a  statue,  Irtt^Iv  removed  from  5pAn:*a 
7:-»t:  to  the  Central  Park,  in  Kin^rston. 

5ir  CnarkB,  durin^^  Lis  re«;idence  in  Jamaica.  Eot  only 
*T€r:i5^d  unbounded  hospitality,  but  most  jrf  nerously  aid-,  i 
lb*  ministers  and  missionaries  in  their  undertaking.  In 
T^z'.j  to  an  address  presented  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
dfrirtnre,  by  the  ministers  of  the  London  Missionary 
S:«::rty.  he  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  :  "  In  the  triding 
ecctrr&utions  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  make  to  the 
r&jj:::*a5  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  island,  it  has 
^-v^Ti  been  a  source  of  serious  re^et  to  me  that  they  hare 
3<«n'!0  utterly  inadequate  to  the  important  purposes  which 
•2.<T  bare  been  designed  to  promote,  and  that  the  habits 
xl'i£iS  world  consume  the  greater  portion  of  every  man's 
zj  in  expenditure  of  far  inferior  utility,  on  objects  com- 
•^t«Iy  iriTiAl  and  contemptible.  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
pjjti  duty  of  every  one,  on  whom  the  bounty  of  the 
Xaiocasy  has  generously  bestowed  abundance,  to  give 
'     rflffails»|ip.411.412,    t"LiieofIioidMtleaUi,'*?oLiL 
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freely  and  cordially^  each  according  to  his  means,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  less  fortunate  circomstances,  who  tread 
the  thorny  paths  of  life  and  need  assistance.  No  purpose 
can  be  conceived  having  stronger  demands  on  our  best 
exertions,  than  that  on  which  the  pious  ministers  of 
Christianity  in  this  island  unceasingly  labour — ^the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  the  great  mass 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  in  the  chains  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  bondage." 

The  subsequent  career  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  does  not 
belong  to  these  jMiges.  It  was  watched  with  deep  interest 
by  multitudes  m  the  island,  and  his  death  was  generally 
deplored. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FROM  THB  BETlRElfENT  OF  SIR  CHARLES  MBTCALFB  TO  THAT 

OF  SIR  CHARLES  ORBT. 

Major-General  Sir  Willum  Oomh  acted  as  lieutenant* 
governor  until  Mav,  1842,  when  the  Earl  of  Elgin  arrived, 
fiis  predecessor  had  happily  succeeded  in  healing  the 
dissensions  which  had  troubled  the  colony,  and  in  restoring 
as  near  an  approach  to  harmony  between  di£ferent  classes 
as  was  possible  in  so  short  an  interval  from  the  days  of 
slavery,  especially  in  a  community  where  caste  prejudices 
were  so  strong.  To  Lord  Elgin  belongs  the  distm^shed 
honour  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  colony,  and  of  developing  its  varied  industrial  resources. 
He  anticipated  the  coming  struggle  on  di£ferential  duties. 
The  cry  for  cheap  sugar  had  now  commenced,  and  though 
earnest  and  true-hearted  philanthropists  had  succeeded  m 
obtaining  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  they  were  power* 
less  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  policy  by  which  the 
produce  of  slaveholding  colonies  was  introduced  at  length 
into  Great  Britain  on  the  same  terms  as  that  from  her 
own  free  possessions.  The  struggle  between  the  friends  of 
the  slave  and  the  advocates  of  free  trade  with  slave  odoiiiea 
ynm  mtenae;  and  though  eonidentiooi  man  were  found 
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nf  111-17  »^"^  ^th  imhrinrr  tinr-rtrirhrtiimiMBrfth 
eondaet  of  icasj  tofvuds  tae  cmaadpated  peusalrf ,  i 
mot  b«  dmoas  that  id  a  cimiiUj  like  Jamaxsa*  intk 
btrndr^  of  thofusazidj  of  acres  of  laod  to  be  parchaMd  far 
a  mere  tii£e,  and  vita  mai^^rialu  oo  ererr  hand  to  end 
ecrtta^  smt^  to  the  requirements  of  imedacated  negroet, 
it  vafl  oseless  to  expert  tha;  amoimt  of  eontiniioiia  labour 
on  estates  which,  in  slare  eoloniee,  eonld  be  extorted  bjtb 
eoercion  of  the  whip.  That  free  labour  is  aa  cheap  aa  thit 
of  sUvefl,  may  be  conceded,  but  men  will  not  work  for 
others  when  they  can  torn  to  equal  or  betttf  adTantage  a 
freehold  of  their  own. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  saw  rery  clearly  that  whatever  depree- 
Bion  affected  the  sugar  market,  there  was  hope  for  the 
colony  in  its  capability  of  producing  so  many  other  things 
besides  sagar  and  mm.  To  the  development  of  these 
resources^  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
at  his  first  meeting.  The  planting  interest,  by  which  term 
in  Jamaica  the  large  sugar  planters  is  usually  meant,  had 
no  reason  to  complain  that  it  was  ignored.  It  was  still  the 
most  powerful  in  the  assembly,  though  other  classes  of  the 
community  were  more  fully  represented  than  formerly ;  and 
this  power  was  again  exercised  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of 
imported  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenues. 

Of  late  years,  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the 
imperial  government,  coolie  emigration  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  made  oonducive  not  only  to  the  seneral 
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prosperity  of  the  sngar  colonies,  bat  to  those  of  the  coolies ; 
but  the  first  attempt  to  employ  such  immigrants  under  Lord 
Elgin's  government  was  as  miserable  a  failure  as  the 
attempts  which  have  been  related  in  former  years.  From 
a  return  laid  before  the  assembly,  it  appears  that  £128,000 
bad  been  spent  over  immigration  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
1844.  For  this,  2685  immigrants  bad  been  introduced  from 
Great  Britain,  1038  from  Germany,  and  about  two  thousand 
Africans  from  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  and  America.* 
A  loan  of  £45,000  was  now  voted  to  import  coolies,  t  The 
first  lot  brought  to  the  island  were  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  of  Madras ;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  agriculture 
whatever,  and  little  inclination  for  labour  of  any  kind. 
Yet  in  October,  1845,  Mr.  Darling,  the  immigration  agent, 
reported  that  he  had  applications  for  eight  thousand  of 
them.  I  More,  it  was  aeclared,  would  be  applied  for,  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  obtaining  them. 

The  legislature  of  1843  assembled  in  October,  under 
somewhat  gloomy  circumstances.  Earthquakes  had  deso- 
lated some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  though  Jamaica 
had  escaped,  its  principal  town  had  been  greaUv  injured  by 
fire.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  houses  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  more  than  one  hundred  others  partially 
burnt  or  pulled  down,  while  some  had  been  blown  up  bjrthe 
soldiers  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Public  buildmgs, 
toother  with  the  valuable  stores  and  wharves,  escarod 
injury,  and  the  total  loss  did  not  exceed  £94,000.  The 
poverty  and  misery  occasioned  was  very  great ;  indeed,  many 
mpectable  bot  strnggling  families  never  r^soyered  them- 
selves.  A  vote  of  £5000  from  the  assembly,  £1000  from 
that  of  Barbadoes,  and  some  £5000  or  £6000  frt>m  private 
subscriptions,  was  some  assistance  to  the  sufferers;  but 
Tery  few  were  insured,  the  unreasonably  heavy  premiums 
demanded  by  insurance  companies  hehi^  a  sad  hindnuioe 
to  the  general  exercise  of  this  provident  precaution.  § 

The  crops  had  not  been  gOK>d,  owing  to  drought,  and  it 
was  admitted  by  Lord  Elgin,  in  his  opening  ad£ess  to  the 
Msembljp  that  capital  was  not  jrielding  a  fair  return 
wrliere  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits,    nie  plans  for  the 
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penitcDtiary  and  lunatic  asylnm  vers  maldng  more  m- 
gresB  than  anything  else  to  vbich  the  governor  alluded  in 
his  speech.  The  taxation  of  the  eolonj  was  very  btuden- 
Bome,  exceeding  as  it  did  half  a  million  per  annnm.  Anj 
comparison  with  the  amounts  then  apparently  raised  uu 
the  present  time  would  be  deceptive,  from  the  fact  that  tbe 
parochial  Testries  had  power  to  raise  money  by  local 
rates :  thus,  in  1844,  £390,000  was  raised  by  the  antboritj 
of  the  assembly,  and  £118,000  by  that  of  the  Teatrin. 
The  manner  in  which  these  taxes  were  assessed  was  tot 
oppressive.  Hereditaments  which  were  valued  at  tbiiteen 
million  sterling  were  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  ni 
per  cent.;  but  on  this  valuation  the  rate  of  taxation  varied 
from  one  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound  in  eooatij 
districts,  and  was  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  Eingston. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  parochial  income  came  from  ^ 
source.  The  balance  was  mode  up  from  taxes  on  hones, 
homed  stock,  asses,  wheels,  dogs,  &c.  In  Kingston  there 
wfis  a  tax  for  church  and  poor,  realising  from  £4000  to 
£5000  per  annum.  It  seems  to  hare  been  levied  more  it 
the  pleasure  of  the  corporation  than  on  an^  fixed  equitable 
principle.  The  parocliial  taxes  in  that  city  amounted  in 
all  to  upwards  of  £20,000  a  year,  and  there  was  a  debt  of 
nearly  £25,000.  The  leading  Tnerchonts  and  wealthy  men 
in  the  city  were  content  quietly  to  surrender  the  control 
of  the  public  moneys  and  the  conservation  of  the  peace  to 
a  clique  of  persona  for  the  moat  part  totally  unworthy  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  streets,  with  all  this  lavish 
outlay,  were  ao  neglected  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  life  and 
limba  of  those  who  walked  in  them  after  nightfall;  and 
there  was  not  a  publio  building  in  the  whole  city  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  long-saffermg 
inhabitants  now  and  then  petitioned  for  the  abohtioo  (^ 
the  jobbing  corporation,  but  that  their  protests  were 
couched  in  such  mild  language. 

The  revenue  generally  was  raised  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  now  by  direct  taxation,  the  total  of  the  import 
duties  being  far  less  than  in  later  years :  in  1842  they  only 
amounted  to  £69,000.  During  the  same  year  a  most 
objectionable  plan  was  adopted  to  provide  for  the  repairs 
of  roads  and  bridges :  this  was  no  other  than  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  inhabitants  of  the  island.    Itf.adoption  •Uisiied 
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the  strong  animadTeraionB  of  Lord  Stanley,  *  and  it  was 
soon  abandoned. 

The  importance  of  railways  engaged  much  attention. 
One  from  Ainsston  to  Spanish  Town  was  completed  and 
opened,  bat  other  projects  of  railways  aronnd  and  across 
the  island  were  not  carried  out,  thongh  in  some  cases  bills 
were  passed  giving  the  necessary  powers.  The  Kingston 
Water  Works  proved  a  successful  undertaking,  but  a  num- 
ber of  other  projects  for  the  development  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  island,  though  freely  ventilated  and  ably 
sustained  in  some  quarters,  were  abandoned  in  despair 
when  the  bill  equalising  the  duties  on  su^  from  slave 
colonies  with  those  of  British  free  colomes  passed  the 
imperial  parliament  in  1846.  Many  who  till  then  had 
been  hopefult  now  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  colony  was 
sealed. 

All  that  wise  patronage  and  judicious  advice  could  effect 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  colonists,  was  done  by  the 
governor.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  for  another  on  industrial 
schools.  Local  agricultural  societies  were  supplemented 
and  fostered  by  the  establishment  under  royal  patronage 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Intelligent  men  of  ail 
classes  were  connected  with  it  or  its  branch  associations, 
and  communication  was  opened  up  with  similar  associa- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  elsewhere.  As  the 
result  of  these  efforts,  a  variety  of  improvements  were 
introduced  in  modes  of  cultivation,  machinery,  &o. ;  and 
new  breeds  of  cattle  introduced.!  Proposals  then  made 
by  Lord  Elgin  to  establish  central  sugar  factories  for 
several  estates  were  not  seriously  entertained ;  yet  surely 
the  day  will  come  when  each  estate  will  no  longer  keep  up 
its  separate  sugar  mill  and  distillery,  except  in  isolated 
cases.  On  the  plains,  with  good  roads,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  one  central  manufactory,  provided  with 
the  best  appliances,  should  not  manufacture  the  sugar  and 
ram  produced  on  the  fields  of  several  estates.  Such 
lactones,  conducted  on  equitable  principles,  ou^^t  in  many 
districts  to  be  invaluable  to  small  settlers,  who  now  keep 
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their  little,  but  comparatively  costly,   sagar    mills  idk 
.daring  the  great  part  of  the  year,  and  maJce  veiy  little 
profit  from  that  which  in  larger  estates  is  converted  into 
rum. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  calkd 
forth  by  the  govemor*s  example,  Mr.  Edward  McGeaehy, 
the  crown  surveyor,  produced  his  valuable  pamphlet  on 
irrigation.*  Plans  similar  to  those  he  recommended  wn 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  government. 

Societies  of  a  social  and  benevolent  character,  unknown 
in  the  days  of  slavery,  began  to  spring  into  existence.  A 
mutual  life  assurance  society  was  formed,  and  has  eon- 
tinued  to  prosper.  Dispensaries  were  established,  but  hare 
not  proved  so  successful.  Friendly  societies  among  the 
working  classes  were  more  efficiently  supported,  and  their 
success  seems  to  prove  that  men  of  African  origin  are  not 
so  devoid  of  the  power  of  co-operating  for  their  mutiud 
benefit  as  many  have  asserted. 

Under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  Daughtrej, 
the  system  of  prison  discipline  was  greatly  improved,  and 
any  adaptation  of  existing  buildings  being  impossible,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  present  penitentiary  was  laid  in 
February,  1845,  by  the  Earl  o!  Elgin.  Several  other 
colonial  governors  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  having 
come  to  Jamaica  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  convict  settlement  for  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  a  pro- 
ject which  was,  however,  ultimately  abandoned,  as  it  was 
surrounded  by  insuperable  difficulties.t  The  penitentiarj 
has  gradually  become  less  burdensome  to  the  public 
through  the  labours  of  the  prisoners,  and  is  still  so  to  s 
very  creditable  extent.  The  public  hospital  during  this 
administration  was  enlarged  and  improved,  but  radical 
reforms  greatly  needed  were  deferred  for  many  years  later. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  wretched  condition  and 
treatment  of  lunatics,  and  a  spacious  and  costly  building 
commenced  for  their  reception,  though  not  completed  and 
occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years  later. 

Some  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  oolonv  were  labo* 
riously  employed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  during 
this  period.    Another  commission,  first  appointed  in  1848, 

*  PnbliBhed  by  De  GordoTft,  Kingston,  1846. 
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was  also  discharging  the  dnty  of  inqairing  into  the  extent 
and  management  of  the  different  charities  of  the  island, 
and  quietly  preparing  the  way  for  some  wholesome  reforms. 
Many  painful  facts  were  brought  to  light  relative  to  the 
culpable  alienation  of  benevolent  bequests  from  their  in- 
tended purpose ;  and  other  facts,  equally  discreditable,  in 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  existing  charities  were 
managed. 

DicKenson's  charity  was  a  sad  illustration  of  the  first- 
named  form  of  neglect,  and  the  Vere  school  of  the  second. 
The  valuable  and  comprehensive  reports  of  the  commis- 
siofaers  are  preserved  in  the  votes  of  the  house  of  assembly 
from  1843  to  1847,  and  supply  all  the  information  that  can 
be  desired  on  this  subject  up  to  the  later  date.  Some 
JC60,000  was  found  to  the  credit  of  the  different  charities 
in  the  treasury.  On  this  different  rates  of  interest,  averaging 
about  eight  per  cent.,  were  paid.  Yet  an  expenditure  of 
£4600  per  annum  only  secured  the  education,  such  as  it 
was,  of  1016  children,  of  whom  only  thirty*eight  were 
boarded.  Over  five  hundred  were  at  Woolmer*B  school  in 
Kingston,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Reid,  whose  arrival  in  the 
year  1800  had  so  terrified  the  assembly.  In  this  establish- 
ment the  cost  of  education  was  under  thirty  shillings  a 
head,  and  its  character  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of 
any  endowed  school  in  the  island.  When  Messrs.  Sturge 
and  Harvey,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  visited  the  islana, 
they  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  of  any  school  they  had 
Been  m  the  West  Indies  at  that  time. 

The  grants  which  the  imperial  government  had  for  some 

Jears  made  for  the  education  of  the  emancipated  peasantry 
ad  now  ceased.  The  parochiid  vestries  sustained  a  few 
schools,  chiefly  distingmshed  as  being  the  most  expensive 
and  least  efficient  of  any  in  the  colony.  As  the  colonial  office 
pressed  the  matter  of  education  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  a  return  was  sought  of  all  schools  in  the  island, 
and  special  information  was  solicited  respecting  any  of  an 
industeial  character.  As  the  custodes  of  the  pmshes  were 
asked  to  provide  these  returns,  they  were  most  imperfect, 
and  in  the  crude  form  in  which  they  were  laid  before  the 
assembly  oould  have  been  of  little  ^ue.  The  legislators  ' 
cared  veiy  little  about  the  matter :  if  any  planter  interested 
himself  inadoeation,  it  was  in  that  <rf  an  industrial  ohanM^ 
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Mr.  Niven,  a  PreBbyterian  minister,  saw  through  the  holkn 
nesB  of  this  new-bom  edncationai  zeal,  and  indisereetl; 
though  not  perhaps  nntmthfully,  said  the  proposer  <k  tl 
scheme  was  more  fit  to  be  in  school  himself  than  id  tl 
honse  of  assembly.  This  was  pronounced  a  breach  < 
privilege,  and  the  offender  was  ordered  into  custody. 

At  the  close  of  1848  an  Act  was  passed,  forming  an  edi 
cational  board,  and  £1000  voted  for  educational  purpose 
The  dole  was  ridiculous :  forty  Wesleyan  and  six  PtCMdr 
terian  schools  were  aided  to  the  extent  of  about  £5  esc 
on  an  average.  Only  one  Baptist  and  one  Congregatiom 
j    ||  school  applied.    The  bulk  of  course  went  to  the  EstabUsI 

ment.    Next  year  the  grant  was  increased  to  £2000.    Th 

-    latter  amount  is  little  below  the  average  of  all  the  annni 

grants  for  education  voted  by  the  assembly  firom  this  tin 

until  its  abolition  in  1865. 

:9  j  While  the  purse  strings  were  being  slowly  unloosed  fi 

education,  loud  complaints  were  not  unreasonably  made  i 
many  quarters  relative  to  the  lavish  expenditure  on  otht 
•  matters.   Grave  reasons  were  urged  against  the  immigratio 
schemes  of  the  day,  and  others  even  more  cogent  againi 
I:     ]\  the  heavy  grants  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  lul  the  moi 

*{    Hi  grievous  because  the  largest  proportion  of  the  people  si 

[  '  II  ^ndcd  nonconforming  places  of  worship. 

I  ;  j{  I  Dark  days  in  colomal  history  were  clearly  looming  whe 

'     ''  the  Earl  of  Elgin  retired  from  the  colony.     His  sojour 

had  been  clouded  by  a  painful  domestic  affliction.  Tb 
countess,  who  had  endeared  herself  to  all  who  had  tii 
privilege  of  personal  friendship,  died,  and  was  buried  i 
Spanish  Town  cathedral,  where  a  chaste  monument  orders 
by  the  house  of  assembly  testifies  to  her  worth.  Amid  tli 
intricacies  of  Indian  politics  the  earl  subsequently  gains 
renown  as  governor-general,  but  Jamaica  was  destined  i 
become  a  scene  of  social  disorder  and  of  political  an 
public  bankruptcy. 

During  this  administration  a  census  of  the  island  wi 
taken.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  bn 
according  to  the  published  returns  there  were,  on  the  8rd  ( 
June,  1844,  877,483  persons  in  the  island,  who  wefs  moi 
minutely  described  in  the  following  table : — 
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MALBS. 

mULBB, 

TOTAL. 

Whites 

Coloured ... 
BlMk  

...     9,289 
...    81,646 
...  140,688 

6,487 

86,888 

162,680 

16,776 

68,629 

298,128 

Total...  877,488 

On  the  retirement  of  Earl  Elgin  the  goyemment  devolved 
on  Major-(}eneral  Berkeley,  then  in  command  of  the  troops. 
It  was  soon  announced  that  Sir  Charles  Grey  had  been 
nominated  by  the  colonial  office,  and  in  expectation  of  his 
arrival,  the  lieutenant-governor  delayed  calling  the  as- 
sembly together  until  some  weeks  after  the  usual  time. 
"When  further  delay  became  impossible,  and  the  legislative 
bodies  met,  Berkeley  carefully  refrained,  in  his  brief  opening 
remarks,  from  any  aUusion  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
himself  to  the  mere  welcome  of  the  legislative 


But  the  long  dreaded  blow  had  been  struck  by  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  equalisation  of  su^  duties  was 
one  of  the  first  measures  of  Lord  Russell's  ministry,  and  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  passed  in  August,  1846.  The 
object  aimed  at  was  at  once  to  reduce,  and  ultimately  to 
abolish,  all  differential  duties  on  forei^  sugars  as  compared 
with  ^ose  of  British  colonial  production ;  m  other  woras,  to 
admit  slave-grown  sugar  into  the  market  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  which  was  the  product  of  free  labour.  The 
Juestion  had  been  fiercely  debated,  not  only  in  parliament, 
ut  at  public  meetings.  West  Indian  protectionists  and 
determined  abolitionists  were  united  in  their  protest  against 
the  project.  Some  of  the  latter  thought  that  free  labour 
might  compete  successfully  with  that  of  slaves,  but  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  censure 
ct  their  former  friends  by  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. 

Earl  Orey,  in  his  '*  Colonial  Policy,**  has  entered  fully 
into  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  rendered  the 
ehan«  desirable.  Under  a  sjrstem  of  monopoly  the  planters 
mvanablj  complained  of  their  position,  and  declared  that 
fhchr  capital  never  yielded  a  fair  return.  Earl  Orey  thought 
thai  too  high  a  price  was  paid  for  labour;  he  assarted  that 
tti  man  m  negro  earned  the  less  he  worked,  and  that  in 
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consequence,  the  dearer  labour  became,  the  less  was  t 
amount  of  production — precisely  the  same  assertion  as 
1873  is  made  of  the  Welsh  and  English  colliers.  In  Briti 
Guiana,  two  shillings  and  fourpence  was  paid  for  a  daj 
six  hours ;  but  with  wages  more  proportionate  to  those  p 
for  agricultural  labour  in  England,  this  statesman  thoof 
that  free  colonies  could  compete  with  those  in  which  slat< 
still  existed. 

Parliament,  in  equalising  the  sugar  duties,  provided 
other  alterations  which  it  was  thought  would  benefit  I 
colonies.  The  free-trade  policy  of  the  day  threw  q; 
colonial  ports  to  thid  admission  of  foreign  goods  on  1 
same  terms  as  those  of  British  manufacture,  and  the  rep 
-  of  the  navigation  laws  led  to  a  considerable  redaction 
freights.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  suppress  i 
slave  trade,  and  emigration  was  greatly  encouraged.  T 
1;  policy  thus  inaugurated  was,  to  some  extent,  justified 

;  .  results.     The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  from  all  the  sag 

;  colonies  increased  from  less  than  two  hundred  thonsai 

1 1  tons,  in  1844,  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousa 

^  tons  in  1851.     During  the  former  year,  British  sugar  eo 

without  duty,  84s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  against  28s.  8d.  in  the  latt< 
while  no  marked  change  was  noted  in  the  price  of  that  8€ 
from  Cuba.  Such  statistics  were  quoted  for  vety  differc 
purposes  by  the  free  trade  party  and  those  who  advocat 

{)rotection ;  but  that  the  policy  of  the  government  ultimate 
ed  to  greater  economy  in  the  cost  of  production,  is  unqui 
tionable. 

When  Major-General  Berkeley  reluctantly  met  the  i 
sembled  legislature  at  the  close  of  1846,  he  found  that  t 
greatest  excitement  and  indignation  prevailed  in  com 
quence  of  these  free-trade  measures.  The  assembly  dedar 
that  the  recent  policy  of  the  imperial  government  made 
impossible  longer  to  maintain  toe  existing  institutions 
the  colony  on  their  old  footing,  and  thus  was  sounded  t 
]j  key-note  of  a  struggle  as  bitter  and  disastrous  as  ei 

marked  the  financial  history  of  the  colony.  In  reply 
this  declaration,  the  lieutenant-governor  simply  express 
his  hope  that  such  a  conclusion  had  not  been  aznred 
without  a  deep  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  thai  soi 
.  means  would  be  devised  of  maintaining  the  oredit  of  i 
colony. 


A 
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BesolntionB  were  then  passed  b^  the  assembly,  in  accor- 
dance  with  the  character  of  their  reply  to  the  goTemor*8 
speech.  A  petition  to  the  qneen  was  also  preyed,  in 
which  all  the  evils  which  had  fallen  on  Jamaica  were 
attributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
tiie  first  blow  to  the  extending  commerce  of  the  island. 
The  recent  change  in  sugar  duties  was  declared  to  be  "  a 
flagrant  violation  of  national  faith,  consistency,  and 
honour/'  African  emigration,  and  a  measure  of  continued 
protection,  might  have  enabled  the  free  colonies  to  compete 
with  those  in  which  slavery  still  existed ;  but  now  it  was 
declared  that  the  chains  of  slavery  were  riveted,  and  the 
British  character  for  humanity  compromised.  The  house 
wound  up  by  demanding  compensation  from  the  imperial 
parliament  for  the  loss  entailed  upon  the  colony  by  its 
recent  legislation.* 

The  next  step  was  to  send  a  message  to  the  lieutenant- 
povemor,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  sugar  duty  bill,  the 
house  could  no  longer  defray  the  expense  of  coolie  emi« 
gration,  and  requesting  that  it  might  immediately  be 
arrested,  even  though  forfeits  should  have  to  be  paid  to 
tiie  vessels  engaged  for  the  service.  This  hasty  decision 
occasioned  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the  immigration 
department,  for  5000  coolies  had  been  ordeied,  of  whom 
1850  had  arrived  early  in  the  ^ear,  and  about  2000  more 
were  on  their  way  before  the  wishes  of  the  assembly  could 
be  carried  into  effect.t 

The  assembly  adjourned  a  week  before  Christmas.  On 
the  21st  of  December,  three  days  afterwards,  Sir  Charles 
Grey  arrived  as  governor.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
experience.  He  had  been  a  judge  in  India,  had  served  in 
Cuiada  as  a  commissioner  after  the  rebellion,  and  more 
recently  had  been  governor  of  Barbadoes.  His  talents 
were  respectable,  if  pot  brilliant,  and  if  his  administration 
in  Jamaica  failed  to  gain  for  him  distinction,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  condition  of  the  colony  was  such  as 
to  perplex  the  most  astute  statesmen  of  the  age. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1847,. Sir  Charles  met  the 

MMml^.    The  courtesies  of  a  first  public  interview  were 

■OQii  followed  by  soenes  of  disorder  and  personal  animosity. 

A  paity  known  as  determined  advocates  of  retrenohment 

^^Y^kmrWM.n.n^.  t  Ibid.,  1846,  p.  18L 
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jT  -was  springing  into  existence,  and  though,  daring  thii 

session,  they  were  nnable  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
men  who  were  not  prepared  suddenly  to  alter  all  the  paUie 
institutions  of  the  colony,  they  gradually  secured  a  mi- 
jority  in  the  house.  The  session  terminated  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  his  closing  speech,  eca^ 
gratulated  the  legislators  on  having  made  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  public  revenue  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  them, 
though  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  desponding  spiiit  thej 
exhibited.  But  the  struggle  which  was  to  involve  Uie  islind 
in  bankruptcy  had  commenced.  A  biU  to  tax  the  salariei 
of  all  officials,  from  the  chief  justice  downiinurd,  hadpasied 
the  assembly,  but  had  been  rejected  by  the  counciL  Stfll, 
a  reduction  of  a  fourth  was  made  in  the  police  expenditnn, 
and  parochial  salaries,  to  the  extent  of  about  jC2O,OO0, 
were  taken  to  the  public  account,  to  relieve  the  direet 
taxation  so  much  complained  of  in  the  parishes.    Thii 

i '  measure,  though  allowed  in  1848,  was  at  first  vetoed  brtlw 

'    y ,  colonial  office,  for  reasons  which  betrayed  profound  igDO- 

':     rf  ranee  of  the  character  of  a  Jamaica  vestry  board. 

j  In  October,  1847,  the  legislative  bodies  were  again  if- 

'\  :  sembled.    The  course  initiated  by  the  advocates  of  rt- 


■  j  t  trcnchmcnt    had    been    sustained    by   public    meetings, 

^]   ''  convened  in  all  parts  of  the  colony;  petitions  were  poorio; 

'  in,  urging  the  assembly  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure, 

and  protesting  against  the  recent  policy  of  the  EngliBh 
•  government.  Some  of  the  petitioners  thought  that  Africts 
emigration  should  be  asked  for,  at  the  cost  of  the  Enclisb 
nation,  while  others  urged  the  repudiation  of  the  debt  of 
jE200,000,  owing  to  the  imperial  treasury  by  the  eolony. 
Sir  Charles  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  session  in  i 
speech  of  unusual  length.  He  suggested  that,  while  hoo- 
ourable  members  deplored  the  changes  in  imperial  poIicj» 
it  would  be  wise  to  limit  their  demands  to  what  they  mi^ 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain,  and  not  waste  time  in  nia 
references  to  the  days  of  protection,  gone  beyond  recall 

Yet  they  had  claims  on  the  imperial  government,  and 
though  he  had  no  instructions  to  promise  relief,  he  thoo^ 
they  might  justly  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  tbiir 
sugar,  especiallv  as  English  finances  were  improving.  Iki 
facts  by  which  he  supported  this  opinion  may  be  of  mkni 
to  some  at  the  present  time.    In  Aogiiit,  1844«  Mnseofi'* 
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sugar  averaged  828.  4}d.  per  hundredweight  apart  from 
duty:  foreign  sugars  were  virtnall^  prohibited.  In  March, 
1845,  the  dnty  on  sugar  from  British  colonies  was  reduced 
from  24s.  to  14s.  a  hundredweight,  and  that  from  foreign 
colonies,  where  $larery  did  not  exists  was  fixed  at  28s.  4d., 
instead  of  the  former  prohibitory  rate.  In  August,  1846, 
foreign  sugars,  whether  slave  or  free  grown,  were  admitted 
at  the  same  rate,  namely,  21s.  a  hundredweight ;  but  this 
was  to  be  gradually  reduced,  until,  in  1861,  thev  would 
reach  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  was  imposed  on  the  free* 
grown  produce  of  English  colonies. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  had  been  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  value  of  sugar.  In  August,  1844,  under  protective 
dut^,  British  colonial  sugar  was  quoted  at  66s.  4id.,  of 
which  24s.  was  duty,  leaving  82s.  4^.  to  the  merchant. 
In  August,  1846,  the  price  was  89s.  6|d.,  of  which  14s.  was 
paid  to  the  revenue,  leaving  26s.  6^.  only  as  the  price  for 
production,  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  sellinff  price  was 
168.  lid.  less,  though  the  duty  was  only  reduced  10s.  The 
idea  entertained  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  that  these  facts 
justified  a  claim  for  a  further  reduction  of  duty  in  favour 
of  English  colonial  produce,  would  have  been  feasible  if 
finance  was  the  only  consideration  involved.  But  the  demand 
for  sugar  was  increasing  daily,  and  not  only  refiners,  but 
those  who  consumed  it  in  its  raw  state,  wanted  it  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British 
produce  would  not  have  been  acceptable  in  England  if  its 
only  desi^  had  been  to  protect  West  Indian  free  colonies : 
equalisation  of  duties,  bo  as  to  secure  the  article  as  cheap 
M  possible,  was  what  was  required. 

A  few  honest,  consistent  men  would  not  admit  into  their 
dwellings  any  sugar  which  was  the  product  of  slave  labour; 
bnt  multitudes  would  shout  themselves  hoarse  in  applaud- 
ing an  orator  who  denounced  the  evils  of  slaverv,  and  yet 
would  not  give  three  farthings  a  pound  more  for  their  su^ar, 
that  a  differential  duty  of  seven  shillings  a  hundredweight 
mu^t  be  imposed  on  the  slave-grown  article. 

The  effort  to  retain  protection  was  defeated  by  parliament 
.in  1848.  If  it  was  wrong  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar  it  was 
aqnaUr  mong  to  admit  slave-grown  cotton ;  bnt  had  the 
Is&ter  DMO  prohibited,  what  would  have  beeome  of  the  in- 
of  Lancaahire?   E$ipplj»  the  reeolt  has  proved 
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pffjmiM^.,  iikfCTH  vu  a  deficiency  of  il5,0CO  on  the  b«i 
iuh  j/rinUA  kniimMXeg,  and  h  wm«  eridcnt  thai  th»  ad 
rer^TiiM  «r/D]d  be  (kr  less  than  vas  estimated. 

Considerable  time  was  ocentned  bjr  a  eommittes  cf 
wbol^  boose  in  inquiring  into  tne  distoened  stale  of  94 
culture,  and  the  eitent  to  which  coItiTstiaii  had  been  afa 
donod  since  the  passing  of  the  EmandpatiaD  Act  in  18 
This  committee  arrived  at  the  eondosion  that  snnr  00 
not  be  produced  for  less  than  87s.  a  liandredwei^it»  1 
that  therefore  competition  with  slate  ocdoniea  waa  hog 
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less ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  elicit  any  facts  proving 
that  more  economical  plans  could  be  aaopted.  Every 
disaster  was  put  down  to  emancipation  and  to  negro  idle- 
ness ;  nothing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  proprietors  were 
absentees,  or  to  old-fashioned  modes  of  management  and 
cultivation.  Nor  was  any  allusion  made  to  the  fact,  now 
generally  understood,  that  very  many  of  the  old  sugar 
estates  were  located  in  spots  which  could  never  be  success- 
fully cultivated  except  under  a  system  of  protective  duties. 
The  committee  sorrowfully  declared  that  one  hundred  and 
forty  sugar  estates  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  coffee 
pluitations  had  been  abandoned  since  1832.  Much  was 
said  about  the  withdrawal  of  labourers  from  the  estates  and 
their  settlement  elsewhere,  but  this  was  the  result  of  the 
want  of  conciliation  already  recorded.  The  planters  were 
in  too  many  instances  reapmg  the  fruits  of  their  iU-judged 
policnr  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  freedom.  The  re^rt 
concluded  with  the  declaration  that  the  only  alternatives 
were,  **  protection  or  destruction.** 

Happily,  experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion. 
The  sugar  planters  of  the  present  day,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  equalized  duty,  are  far  more  prosperous  than  the 
men  who,  leaning  on  protection,  thought  of  no  other  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  their  position ;  and  who,  in  the  petition  to 
the  f  ueen  which  followed  their  investigations,  asked  for  a 
contmuance  of  distinctive  duties,  emigration  from  Africa 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  cost  of  the  imperial  treasury,  and 
the  remission  of  the  debt  of  £180,000  due  by  the  colony.* 

The  death  of  the  receiver-general  at  this  time  prepared 
the  way  for  some  improvement  in  the  system  of  keeping 
public  accounts.  Mr.  Barclay  was  appomted,  at  a  salary 
of  about  one-third  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  soon 
after  a  system  of  audit  was  introduced,  a  step  which  had 
bem  only  too  long  delayed.  The  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  deficiencies  to  a  great  amount  in  this 
department  was  intensified  by  the  difiiculties  into  which  the 
Planters'  Bank  was  plunged.  One  of  its  local  agents  had 
abeconded,  and  bills  to  a  large  amount  were  returned  from 
EnglaiML  A  loan  of  jS40,000  from  the  assembly  was  asked 
for,  but  refused :  had  it  been  carried,  the  ^[ovemor,  as  he 
iaSonned  Eail  Or^,  would  have  refused  his  assent.    The 

^  ••  YoltSp''  1847,  p^  8ai-8tt,  421-491. 
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b&nk  soon  after  wotmd  np  its  affurs,  which  were  far  bran 
hopeless.  Its  osaetB,  ob  statod  in  CTidenofl,  «-ere  ^193,000 ; 
its  Uabilitiea,  not  iDolnding  £98,000  dae  to  BliarehoUm, 
were  only  £78,000,  of  which  £48,000  was  for  notes  hi 
circulation. 

An  autumnal  Hession  had  become  neceasoiy  in  oonie- 
quence  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  colony.  Public 
meetings  in  several  parishes  urged  this  step  upon  the 
gOTomor,  for  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  hsd 
refused  to  exercise  the  right  they  had  hitherto  claimed  of 
issuing  treasury  certificates,  to  make  the  ways  and  means 
tally  with  the  expenditure.  A  scramble  of  public  erediton 
at  the  treasDiy  seemed  probable,  to  see  who  could  first 
secm-e  payment,  or  else  tne  treasurer  would  be  compelled 
to  select  from  the  rival  claimants  which  shoold  be  paid-  It 
will  be  understood  that  at  this  time  certain  reveaaes  ware 
not  applied  to  specific  purposes,  as  at  present. 

The  time  was  not  favourable  for  those  theories  for 
establiBhing  a  better  state  of  affairs  of  which  Sir  Charles 
Qrey  was  so  fond.  He  saw  that  something  in  the  form  (rf 
rcaponBible  government  was  desirable,  but  his  proposal  of 
six  apocific  subjects  for  consideration  was  listened  to  with 
indifference,  if  not  contempt.  They  embmced  the  better 
control  of  public  accounts  ;  the  funding  of  the  island  debt ; 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bonk ;  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  on  hereditaments ;  the  formation  of  reservoirs  for 
purpoBOH  of  irrigation ;  and  sundry  improvements  in  the 
practice  of  courts  of  justice.  In  answer  to  all  this,  the 
aBsembly  declared  its  "  utter  inability  to  enter  upon  im- 
provement of  any  kind,"" 

Controversy  upon  another  point  raised  by  the  governor 
was  very  bitter.  He  bad  referred  to  rumours  of  an  effort 
being  in  contemplation  to  restore  slavery.  That  some  such 
plan  waB  not  unlikely  to  be  attempted  was  believed  by  many 
negroes,  and  considerable  excitement  was  occasioaed.  The 
,  Tory  injudicions  remarks  of  some  leading  men  were  mia* 
represented  or  exaggerated ;  and  an  idea  generally  prevailed 
that  the  Americans  might  be  induced  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  and  reduce  the  peasantry  once  more  to  bondage. 

Persons  who  had  helped  to  create  the  alarm,  were  among 
the  first  to  urge  the  governor  to  take  strong  a 
•'<TotN,"1848,p.S9. 
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erery  case  of  local  riot.  In  June  and  Jubf  there  were  many 
mmonrB  of  insnrrection,  and  large  bodies  of  police  were 
despatched  to  two  districts  where  acts  of  violence  were 
apprehended.  The  governor  soon  after  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, assuring  the  people  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
attempt  being  made  to  reduce  them  again  to  slavery.* 

The  members  of  assembly,  alluding  to  the  passage  in  the 
governor's  opening  address,  declared  that  in  their  l^lief  the 
idea  of  restoring  slavery  had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  any  man  in  Jamaica ;  and  sent  an  address,  asking  for 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  ventured  to  make  the 
statement  he  had  done,  and  of  the  reason  of  a  circular  he 
had  sent  on  the  subject  to  the  custodes  of  the  several 
parishes.  He  declinea  to  furnish  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondence he  had  received,  but  pointed  out  that  it  was 
frequently  and  publiclv  asserted,  that  while  two  centuries 
had  been  required  in  England  to  relax  the  bonds  of  villein- 
age, all  the  mtermediate  conditions  had  been  passed  by  in 
Jamaica;  and  that  plans  had  been  discuss^  bv  which 
severe  vagrant  laws  should  be  made,  to  restrict  change  of 
residence  and  make  labour  attainable  on  easier  terms,  and 
also  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  African  emigration  under 
indentures  which  could  not  be  cancelled.  The  governor 
eould  not  well  say  more,  but  he  assuredly  knew  right  weU 
that  in  some  quarters  the  United  States  had  been  spoken 
of  as  affording  hope  for  the  revival  of  the  same  system  as 
then  prevailea  in  its  southern  states.  He  reminded  the 
house  that  the  liberty  of  speech,  which  was  theii^  privilege, 
might  be  so  freely  indulged  as  to  have  a  most  usurious 
effect  on  an  uneducated  people.  That  very  day  he  had 
seen  it  necessary  to  send  a  military  force  to  a  disturbed 
district* 

This  was  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  preceding  day  the 
house  had  declared  its  inability  to  raise  the  customary 
amount  of  supplies  for  1849.  Though  the  assemblr  remained 
in  session  for  seven  weeks  longer,  it  did  nothing  but  call  for 
returns*  send  messa^s  to  the  governor,  and  wran«^.  At 
length,  a  fall  from  his  horse  prevented  Sir  Oharbs  bwk 
coming  down  from  his  mountam  residenoe ;  and  the  housCt 
takjng  advantage  of  the  dreumstance,  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
memk  to  October,  which  was  granted. 

^  Oi^*s  •'OdloiiUa  Folkj,'*  fcL  L  p^  17»-iaL 
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Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  a  despatch  written  about  this  time  to 
the  colonial  office,  stated  that  the  assembly  would  haie 
transacted  the  necessaiy  business,  but  for  the  adrice  of 
influential  persons  in  England,  who  urged  them  to  with- 
hold the  supplies,  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  the  gorern* 
ment  at  home  in  relation  to  the  question  of  protection. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  sustained  by  that  of  the  goTemor  of 
British  Ouiana,  who  s^ke  of  the  policy  of  stopping  suppliei 
in  that  colony,  so  similar  to  what  was  done  in  Jamaica,  u 
generally  understood  to  be  instigated  by  the  West  In^ia 
party  in  England. 

By  thus  throwing  the  colonies  into  confusion,  it  wu 
hoped  that  the  free  trade  cabinet  of  the  day  would  apply  to 

Jarliament  for  means  to  carry  on  the  gOYemment  in 
amaica  and  Ouiana,  irrespective  of  their  legislatures.* 
In  the  existing  state  of  parties  such  an  application  woold 
have  been  as  unfortunate  as  that  made  by  Lord  Melbounie'i 
cabinet  in  1839,  and  thus  protection  for  a  period  might 
have  been  restored.  A  veir  significant  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  assembly  showed  how  intimate  its  relationship 
was  to  the  opponents  of  free  trade.  In  December,  1848,  a 
resolution  was  passed  deploring  the  death  of  Lord  Bentinck, 
the  great  protectionist  leader  :  for  such  an  act  there  was  no 
precedent.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  acknowledged 
the  resolution  of  the  house,  t 

The  October  session  of  1848  was  opened  as  usual  by  a 
long  address,  in  which  this  alleged  co-operation  with  pro- 
tectionist leaders  was  referred  to.  Sir  Charles  freely  spoke 
of  the  advice  given  to  colonial  legislatures  to  use  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  opposition,  so  as  to  secure  concessions 
in  the  matter  of  differential  duties.  He  urged  them  to 
establish  some  system  of  mutual  credit,  and  pointed  out, 
that  while  measures  of  judicious  and  economical  reform 
would  be  supported  by  the  colonial  office,  those  destruetiTe 
of  existing  interests  would  be  opposed. 

The  imperial  government,  in  sympathy  with  the  eoloniet 
now  exposed  to  competition  with  slaveholders,  had  sought 
to  afford  some  relief  by  a  loan  of  half  a  million,  of  which 
£100,000  were  appropriated  to  Jamaica.  This  was  felt  by 
many  leading  statesmen  to  be  unequal  to  the  exigenciea  of 

*  Grey's  ••  Colonial  Polioy,**  voL  L  pp.  147-161. 
t«*yotet,^1849,p.l76. 
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the  colonies ;  and  a  motion,  to  the  effect  that  the  remedial 
measures  proposed  by  the  government  were  inadequate, 
was  only  rejected  in  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  fifteen, 
246  voting  for  it.  This  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  protectionist  party,  and  encouraged  the  local  legisla- 
tures  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana  in  the  contest  on  which  they 
had  entered.  The  purposes  to  which  this  loan  might  he 
appropriated  were  defined  to  be — ^the  introduction  of  free 
labourers,  the  formation  of  roads,  railways,  works  for 
irrigation,  or  public  undertakings  of  a  similar  character. 
The  mode  of  appropriation  in  Jamaica  was  the  subject  of 
much  angry  controversy :  a  suggestion  of  the  governor's 
was  voted  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ultimately  the  house 
refused  to  accept  the  loan.* 

This  session,  like  the  former  one,  transacted  little  busi- 
ness of  any  importance.  In  the  middle  of  December  a 
resolution  was  passed,  intended  as  a  menace  to  the  council, 
declining  to  raise  any  revenue  after  the  15th  of  next 
February,  unless  a  measure  of  retrenchment  was  passed 
into  law ;  and  a  week  after  the  assembly  adjourned,  without 
the  governor's  consent,  until  the  28rd  of  January.  The 
day  after  Christmas  he  called  it  together,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  five  days  the  annual  bills  would  expire,  and  the 
greatest  confusion  result.  The  defence  offered  was,  the 
governor  had  departed  from  the  old  custom  of  assenting  to 
bills  from  time  to  time  as  they  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature— a  charge  easily  replied  to  by  the  fact  that  fliis 
had  only  been  done  when  the  bills  were  contingent  on 
some  other,  by  which  alone  the  necessary  revenue  could  be 
provided.  Such  bills  would  have  been  perfectly  useless  in 
many  cases,  if  the  revenue  ceased,  as  had  been  intimated, 
in  some  six  weeks.  However,  a  few  bills  were  passed 
during  that  and  the  following  dav,  and  once  more  the 
house  adjourned,  leave  being  asked  of  the  governor  until 
the  day  previously  named. 

Waste  paper  is  cheap,  and  at  the  price  of  this  article 
many  goodly-sised  volumes  of  the  votes  of  the  house 
of  assemblv  for  these  and  succeeding  years  may  be  pur- 
chased. If  there  are  those  who  feel  disposed  to  study  care- 
fdlly  the  doings  of  the  Jamaica  legislators  from  1849  and 
onwards,  the  materials  are  ample;  bat  most  assuredly  the 

* •'VoltSp**  1846, pp.  188, 184;  Sari Of^*s *•  Cdonial Poliqr.** 
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daeed  after  be^om  was  generally  complained  of,  yet  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  persons  wno  had  accepted 
these  or  other  appointments  had  done  so  on  a  reasonable 
understanding  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
Some,  indeed,  pleaded  too  strongly  for  what  were  called 
Tested  rights,  while  others  more  temperately  maintained 
that  no  proof  had  been  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
reduction ;  for  the  taxes,  it  was  said,  were  most  imperfectly 
collected,  and  public  money  shamefully  squandereil.  The 
ayerage  expenditure  on  roads,  by  the  assembly  and  paro- 
chial yesfanes,  exceeded  dS84,000  per  annum,  and  yet  their 
general  condition  was  bad  in  the  extreme. 

Prorogations  of  the  assembly,  though  necessary,  led  to 
no  practical  results ;  nor  did  a  timely  warning  of  the 
goyemor  that  he  had  no  resources  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  goyemment,  if  ordinary  supplies  were  refused,  ayeri 
the  threatened  eyil.  The  assembly  was  determined  upon 
forcing  its  retrenchment  scheme  on  the  council,  and  as 
that  body  resisted,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that: 
''A  legislatiye  body  depending  on  the  crown,  irrespon- 
sible to  the  people,  and  composed  of  judges  of  the 
land  and  salaried  officers,  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  British  constitution."  Its  reform  was  asked  for  in 
a  petition  to  the  queen  and  to  parliament.  The  latter 
took  no  action  in  the  matter,  but  from  the  colonial 
office,  on  behalf  of  the  soyereign,  it  was  replied  that 
on  the  occasions  to  which  the  assembly  had  referred, 
the  council  had  been  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  public 
welfare.* 

The  assembly  went  beyond  its  resolution,  and  passed 
some  bills  proyiding  a  reyenue  to  the  1st  of  October,  but 
80  maned  by  clauses  designed  to  stop  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  which  objection  was  made,  that  the  council 
could  not  pass  any  but  the  import  duty  bill.  No  proyision 
was  made  for  receiying  immigrants,  though  numbers  were 
on  their  way  at  the  cost  of  the  English  goyemment.  ^  The 
parochial  assessmente  were  unproyided  for,  and  prisons 
were  left  without  means  of  support.  With  the  colony  in 
utter  oonfusion,  the  house  was  prorogued  on  the  8rd  of 
MardL  On  the  26th  of  June  it  was  again  conyened.  In 
tlM  mean  time  Sir  Charles  Qrey  had  be«n  strengthened  by 
^  ••  Yeliib''  1BI9 ;  DwpOflh  of  End  Qnj. 
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a  despatch  from  Earl  Gr^i  dealing  iritti  all  the  points  it 
issue/  which  was  laid  before  the  assemhhr. 

Tlus  folly  sustained  the  goremor  in  the  aetion  he  had 
taken,  and  commended  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  eooBk- 
mnnications  with  the  legislatDxe*  Apart  from  fho  fMft  thst 
the  salaries  of  the  goremor,  the  jnages,  der^prt  and  oHmh 
had  been  secnred  hj  acts  not  then  enured,  il  was  shown 
that-  the  retrenchment  proposed  would  not  eooaliae  the 
income  and  expenditore  of  the  ookmy;  and  tnat  a  p«* 
sistent  refdsal  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  to  proridsths 
needfid  revenue  conld  mlj  result  in  disaster,  as  no  anibo- 
rity  was  vested  in  anyottier  quarter  to  kfr  taxes  or 
trol  the  expenditore.  The  desue  which  had  been  e^ 
in  some  quarters  for  responsible  government  now 
under  review,  and  Ead  Gre^  sketched  out  a  idaa  nmilsr 
to  tiiat  cdF  Canada,  and  which,  with  some  modiftssiaooib 
was  introduced  a  few  years  later. 

The  assembly  could  not  receive  the  despatch  of  the  esd 
without  attempting  to  justify  its  recent  proceedings.  Nine 
members  attempt^  to  introduce  an  acknowledgment  thst 
the  change  of  cp>vemment  suggested  would  be  acoeptaUe, 
but  nineteen  voted  against  them.  Other  efforts  to  tons 
down  tiie  angry  and  exaggerated  character  of  the  rq^y 
proved  equally  ineffectual,  and  it  was  moreover  resolved 
that  the  house  would  abstain  from  all  further  exercise  of 
its  legislative  functions  until  the  people  had  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  their  repie- 
sentatives ;  the  people  meaning  about  two  thousand  per- 
sons, spread  over  twenty-three  constituencies,  who  had  flu 
j' \\\  privilege  of  voting.    A  dissolution  immedisAely  followed, 

■   t  '  ,the  voters  being  reminded  by  Sir  Charles,  in  his  speeeh, 

t  '>.  that  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of  their  loyalty  wooU 

I  i  be  to  elect  as  their  representatives  ''  men  of  temperate  sal 

I I  considerate  minds,  not  likely  to  lead  them  into  troidils." 

With  few  exceptions,  they  returned  the  very  men  who  bid 
brouflht  thiBm  into  trouUie,  tat  there  were  lew  new  bmbi- 
hers  m  the  next  assembly. 

In  the  mesntime  anxiety  and  distress  prevafled  on  efeiy 

.  hand;  public  officials  and  other  creditors  could  onlr  dUiii 

sumqr  oy  sellmg  their  claims  at  a  eonsideraUe  cuseoBsi 

•  Oi^  ""Ookwlid  FoUort**  Appendix  0;  ••Telss*  of  Ji 
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The  island  ehennes  issned  from  the  treasaryy  and  commonly 
known  as  ''  red  cheques/'  were  at  a  discoont  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent. 

The  new  assembly  did  not  at  its  earlier  meetings  afford 
mach  indication  of  its  willingness  to  bring  this  onsatis- 
factory  state  of  things  to  a  close*  hot  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  colonists  generally  were  weary  of  the 
contest,  and  saw  nothing  but  disaster  as  likely  to  result 
from  its  continuance;  while  in  England  the  success  of 
the  free  tnule  policy  had  destroyed  the  hopes   of  the 

Jrotectionist  party,  on  whom  the  planters  had  so  largely 
epended.  Not  indeed  without  great  controversy  and  fresh 
struggles  with  the  council,  the  assembly  at  len^h  passed 
the  necessary  bills  to  support  the  credit  of  the  island  and 
provide  for  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the  former 
dissensions.  An  intimation  from  the  governor,  that  a 
conference  between  the  assembly  and  council  might  lead  to 
an  arrangement  for  reducing  the  expenditure  on  equitable 
principles,  failed  to  effect  the  desired  object,  and  thus  this 
question  was  left  to  be  revived  after  a  little  time  with 
undiminished  acrimony. 

The  next  session  opened  more  harmoniously.  Sir  Charles 
once  more  hopefuUy  unfolded  plans  for  the  advancement 
of  the  island.  Dame  schools  and  industrial  schools  were 
spoken  of,  as  well  as  a  possible  university.  Convict  labour 
was  to  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  an  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  hinted  at.  The  reply  was  so  favourable  that 
the  governor  said  he  could  not  wish  to  change  a  single 
word. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  dark  shadow  then  looming  over  the 
land  that  had  so  calmed  the  minds  of  men.  Political 
Questions  were  almost  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
dread  mysterious  visitor  who  now  took  possession  of  the 
eounfary.  The  governor  had  alluded  to  the  appearance  of 
Asiatic  cholera  at  Port  Boyal,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
upreading.  The  year  had  not  terminated  before  almost 
every  parish  had  suffered  severely  from  its  ravages.  It 
will  probably  be  below  the  actuiJ  fact,  if  the  mortality  is 
estimated  at  thirty-two  thousand  persons,  or  about  one  in 
thirteen  of  the  population  at  that  time.  Every  attempt  to 
arreit  its  progress  by  isolation  and  stopping  communica- 
tion with  mfeeted  distriets  was  in  vain.   •  The  terrible 
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matadj  exhibited  all  those  pecaliaritieB  as  to  prognu  h 
ToU  knomi  in  the  east. 

Tlie  towns  and  viUages  were  alike  destitute  of  all  props 
sanitai?  regulations,  while  such  precaationa  as  ooold  be 
taken  were  too  late  to  be  of  much  serrioe.  Kingston,  tba 
largest  iown,  was  in  a  most  uns&tisfactoiy  state;  filtbj 
hovels,  ntterl;  nnfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings, 
without  any  means  of  ventilation,  were  crowded  bjr  la^ 
families.  There  was  no  drainage,-  hoga  roamed  at  laiis 
in  the  streets  and  lanes,  rooting  up  the  pathways  aai 
roads,  and  seeking  for  garbage  among  the  hesps  of 
manure  cast  into  the  ruts  made  by  the  rains.  It  will 
hardly  excite  surprise  that  out  of  about  thirty  tbonaand 
inhabitants  8676  fell  victims.  The  military  prisoners  wen 
removed  from  the  penitentiary  the  day  after  the  diseaw 
appeared,  but  ont  of  606  others  who  were  left,  138  died. 
In  the  little  town  of  Port  Maria  more  than  one  half  of  tb* 
people  perinhed :  one  eighteenth  of  the  popnlatioQ  died 
m  a  single  day. 

Some  parishes  euETered  far  more  than  othflTB.  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Catherines,  and  St.  Andrews,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  suffered  a  loss  of  seven  thousand.  In 
St.  James  and  Trelawny,  on  the  north  side,  nearly  fiva 
thousand  fell  victims.  The  mortality  was  greatest  near 
rivers  and  morasses,  while  in  Uanchester,  where  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  ponds  for  water,  only  twenty 
persons  died. 

A  central,  and  several  local  boards  of  health  wen 
formed.  Medical  men,  though  comparatively  few  in  number, 
distinguished  themselves  as  members  of  that  noble  did- 
fcsaion  almost  invariably  do  in  times  of  real  danger ;  whils 
in  most  parts  of  the  iBland  persons  were  found  ready  to 
act  under  their  instructions,  and  minuter  to  the  snner 
ing  around,  in  many  cases  with  satishotory  results. 
In  Kingston  and  other  towns  gentlemen  volonteend 
their  services,  and  went  from  house  to  house,  giviofi 
advice,  watching  for  the  first  indications  of  disesM,  and 
helping  the  wretched  sufferers.  The  spectacles  they  wen 
in  some  instances  compelled  to  witness  were  frequently  of 
the  most  awful  character :  the  misery  they  preTanted  €r 
alleviated  will  only  be  known  when  the  good  oeeda  of  tnw 
Samaritans  shall  be  proclaimed. 
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The  peasantry,  where  nnder  Christian  influence,  dis*. 
played  a  readiness  to  assist  their  suffering  friends  worthy 
of  all  commendation,  and  if  there  were  deeds  which  dis- 
honour the  name  of  man,  thejr  were  comparatively  excep- 
tional. Clergymen  and  missionaries  were  foremost  m 
setting  an  example  to  their  flocks;  yet  thousands  died 
without  assistance,  so  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the  malady. 
The  British  government  sent  out  Dr.  Milroy  to  Jamaica, 
who  subsequently  published  a  valuable  report,  containing 
msnj  suggestions  for  the  future  sanitary  government  of 
the  islanoT  which  were  for  the  most  part  unheeded  when 
the  dimger  bad  passed.*  The  assembly  voted  the  necessary 
funds  for  medical  and  other  expenses,  an^  not  only  in  the 
eolony,  but  in  England  and  Barbadoes,  contributions  were 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  sufferers. 

When  the  disease  abated,  and  the  assembly  proceeded 
with  the  public  business,  little  satisfactory  progress  wad* 
made.  Several  of  the  bills  which  were  passed  .were  sub- 
sequently disallowed.  The  police  bill  was  lost,  and  one 
passed  in  its  stead,  enabling  each  parish  to  appoint  its  own 
constabulary  and  frame  regulations  for  its  government. 
Other  measures  having  reference  to  a  new  loan,  and  another 
to  promote  emigration,  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  though 
the  session  had  been  prolonged  from  October  to  the  end  of 
May,  the  governor  only  proro^ed  the  house  for  a  fortnight 
in  the  first  instance.  He  intimated  that  he  indulged  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  mem- 
bers wished  to  be  called  together  again,  that  they  might 
reconsider  some  of  these  measures ;  and  with  the  view  of 
aiding  them  in  so  doing,  he  pointed  out  changes  and 
amendments  he  thought  desirable. 

When  the  house  once  more  assembled  in  October,  its 
first  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  this 
well-meant  but  unfortunate  prorogation  speech.  The  go- 
vernor anticipated  the  coming  storm  by  remarking  that  in 
England  the  views  of  the  government  were  made  Imown  to 
parliament,  and  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  inconveni- ' 
enoe  of  measures  being  passed  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  executive  to  consent.  The  assembly,  however,  at- 
■orted  its  rights  and  privileges  in  twelve  resolutions. 

•  Qm^  ••Colonbl  FbUsj,**  pp.  191-195;    AppMdix,  p.  M7; 
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Borne  time  before  Mr.  '^Tmiiam  Smith,  m  man  of  eon- 
riderable  energy  and  forethoQ^ty  had  enggeeted  the  eetab- 
liehmentofasystemofreeponnblegoTemment.  TbenbanM 
had  met  with  the  appovai  of  Earl  Orey.  A  bfll  was  mm 
introduoed  to  mte  effeet  to  the  propoatumt  and  aft  UMiami 
time  to  limit  the  power  of  paroohial  Teetriee,  and  eapeeiil|| 
to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  impoaing  tazea.  Thi 
oolcmy  was  not  then  prepared  for  the  ehange.  PMitioBi 
against  it  were  sent  up  mm  several' pariahea,  and  the  UD 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  house  of  tfairl| 
members* 

Besolntions  were  passed  declaring  the  eokmy  to  be  ea 
the  verge  of  rmn,  and  an  address  to  the  queen  ad<qptedt  in 
which  the  evils  of  oompetitioa  with  slave  colonies  wen 
pointed  out.  With  sin^olar  inoonsistency  the  aaaamUli 
passed  a  bill  for  promoting  emigration,  providing  for  flu 
expense  bv  impoemg  a  tax  on  exports,  though  thej  hd 
declared  that  these  were  in  danger  of  ceasing  altogether. 
These  emigration  schemes  were  all  most  nnfortonate.  Two 
thousand  one  hmidred  and  twelve  coolies  had  been  importad 
in  the  years  1845  and  1846,  but  in  1847  two  thonsand  fooi 
hmidred  and  forty-four  were  introduced.  The  mortahb 
among  them  was  very  considerable.  The  agent-gsnsnl 
for  immigration  stated,  in  1851,  that  onl^  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  those  imported  in  1847  were  ahve,  while  tbcsa 
who  lived  were  but  ill-fitted  for  the  labour  of  sugar  estates. 

Attention  was  given  to  a  plan  for  introdueinfl  fipse 
coloured  people  nom  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
^100  was  voted  to  meet  the  expense  of  preliminary  in* 
quiries.  Mr.  W.  Wemys  Anderson  was  requested  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  these  people,  and  ascertam  their  views  oa 
the  subject.  He  was  greatly  assisted  in  Canada  by  Ur. 
John  Scoble,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Soeielyf 
and  met  many  coloured  people  at  Toronto  and  daeiriiere. 
Jamaica,  however,  presented  few  attractions  to  them :  tfafe 
wages  offered  were  too  low,  and  the  idea  of  behig  indea- 
tuied  was  not  approved  of.  Mr.  Anderson  did  aU  in  Us 
power  to  meet  their  objections,  but  if  the  free  people  el 
Canada  emigrated  at  all,  it  was  dear  it  moat  be  on  other 
conditions  ^an  those  proposed.* 

nbe  house  during  this,  as  in  the  fonner 

^  ••  Yeleeb**  len,  p.  Ml,  aa 
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a  bill  to  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  £450,000,  to  meet 
the  growing  deficiencies.  To  this  the  governor  once  more 
refused  his  assent,  for  the  measure  was  most  imperfect. 
The  financial  state  of  the  colony  was  most  deplorable. 
The  deficiency  in  1846  exceeded  £64,000 ;  in  1847,  Je44,000 ; 
in  1848,  £16,000 ;  in  1849,  £38,000.  The  expenses  of  the 
cholera  had  reached  about  £50,000,*  and  altogether  there 
was  a  debt  of  £680,000  in  January,  1851,  with  every  pro- 
spect of  further  increase — a  mere  trifle  if  the  colony  nad 
l>een  prosperous,  or  even  in  its  adversity  had  been  wisely 
governed ;  but  the  assembly  was  altogether  unequal  to  the 
crisis,  and  while  it  held  the  purse-strings  of  the  island,  the 
other  branches  were  almost  powerless.  Public  building 
were  falling  into  disrepair,  and  the  roads  were  becoming  in 
places  almost  impassable. 

The  assembly  made  one  attempt  to  preserve  public 
morality  by  expelling  a  member  who  had  received  sums  of 
money  on  account  of  roads,  which  he  had  not  expended, 
and  suspended  certain  others  for  forty-eight  hours  for 
disturbing  the  dignity  of  the  house  by  a  fnicas,  in  which 
glasses,  books,  and  inkstands  were  used  as  missiles.t  It 
also  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  place  in  which  it  held  its  sittings,  and  thus  secured  an 
official  statement  that  the  furniture  was  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  not  only  endangering  the  raiment  of 
honourable  members,  but  their  limbs ;  that  the  walls  of 
the  assembly-room  were  stained  and  dirty,  and,  like  Joseph's 
coat,  of  many  colours ;  that  from  lamps  and  chandeliers 
oil  and  candle  grease  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  assembled 
legislators ;  and  that  in  the  retiring-room,  the  only  place 
of  escape  from  uninterestinff  speeches,  there  was  no  cnair, 
bat  a  large  collection  of  old  bottles,  ink  jars,  and  oil  cans.! 
,  While  the  assembly  was  seeking  by  such  means  as 
emigration  to  stem  the  progress  of  decay,  public  meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  consider  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  press  upon  the  home  government  the  necessity 
of  some  zemedial  measures.  In  1852  three  gentlemen  were 
sent  home  as  dele^^tes  firom  the  island  to  describe  its  con* 
diticm,  and  if  possible  secure  assistance :  these  were  Messrs. 
Thompaon,  Oirod,  and  W.  Smith.    Their  mission  had  Uttie 

^  ••YelM,**  1861,  pp.  194-449.  f  JUL,  1861,  pp.  168-184. 

{  B^pofft  of  BpMial  Coomiiltoe,  1861. 
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S radical  result.  On  the  10th  of  May  a  petition,  signed  hj 
amaica  clergymen  and  missionaries,  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
and  asking  for  assistance.  For  once  these  gentlemen  and 
the  planting  interest  were  in  harmony :  they  all  felt  that 
the  gradual  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  free  and  slaTe- 
grown  sugar  was  a  gross  injustice.  It  had  developed  the 
resources  of  Cuba,  while  the  production  in  Jamaica  was 
declining. 

Sir  Charles  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  ulti- 
mately avert  ruin  from  the  colony  but  the  abolition  of  all 
duties  then  levied  on  Jamaica  produce.*  In  return,  he 
would  stipulate  that  no  import  duties  should  be  imposed 
on  British  manufactures  brought  to  the  island :  he  would, 
in  fact,  make  Jamaica,  as  one  of  its  earlier  gOTemorB  had 
suggested,  a  great  free  port,  for  which  its  position  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  existing  distress  was  very  great ;  wages  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  rate  ever  known  in  the  colony,  crime  was  on  the 
increase,  and  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  condition  of  all 
classes  was  becoming  desperate.  Happily  the  worst  of  the 
crisis  was  passing  by,  and  though  not  without  much  in- 
dividual suffering,  brighter  days  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
colony. 

A  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  assembly  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  course  of  eyents.  Its 
fourth  session  commenced  in  November,  1852,  some  weeks 
after  the  usual  time  of  meeting,  but  even  then  no  business 
of  importance  was  done  for  several  days.  The  governor 
did  not,  in  his  opening  address,  make  the  usual  demand 
for  supplies,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  relieve  the  finances 
of  the  colony  was  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  When  on  the  15th  of  February,  1853, 
he  did  so,  he  informed  the  assembly  that  a  guaranteied  loan 
of  £100,000  had  been  provided  for.  He,  however,  was  told 
that  provision  could  only  ])e  made  on  a  reduced  scale. 

A  committee  was  then  sitting  to  investigate  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  parochial  expenditure,  and  devise  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  retrenchment.  It  recommended  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  salaries,  with  certain 
exceptions.    The  members  of  the  judicial  bench  petitioned 

*  Deq^atch  to  Sir  John  Pskington,  Jum  Mh,  1861L . 
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against  this,  and  asserted  that  the  publio  were  as  mnoh 
pledged  to  them  for  the  amoont  of  their  salaries  as  to  any 
other  publio  creditors,  and  this  view  was  maintained  by 
most  of  the  officials,  the  der^  included.  The  cost  of  the 
established  church  was  certainly  considerable  in  relation 
to  the  total  revenue  of  the  colony.  It  exceeded  £40,000 
per  annum.  There  were  eighty-one  clergymen  and  ninety- 
six  churches,  accommodating  about  fifty  thousand  people, 
but  the  clergy  claimed  124,586  adherents,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  iiie  island. 

One  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Stevenson,  was  not  satisfied  with 
petitioning,  but  on  the  28th  of  March  he  published  a  letter 
m  the ''  Morning  Journal,'*  protesting  aminst  the  conduct  of 
the  assembly  in  attempting  to  retrench  without  affording 
compensation.  This  letter  being  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  house,  was  pronounced  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  on  the 
80th  the  judge  was  arrested  and  brou^t  to  the  bar  of  the 
house.  He  protested  against  his  arrest,  as  unconstitutional. 
The  house  asserted  that  its  privileges  had  been  violated, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  unprec^ented  course  of  com- 
mitting one  of  the  judges  of  the  land  to  what  was  called  in 
the  warrant  the  common  gaol  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.* 
Friends  were  not  wanting  to  console  the  pnsoner  in  his  cap- 
tivity, but  after  such  an  event  the  colonial  office  saw  he  could 
not  advantageouslv  retain  his  office  in  Jamaica.  Ho  was 
therefore  appointea  to  the  government  of  British  Honduras, 
and  some  years  later  to  that  of  Mauritius,  a  position  then  far 
more  desirable  than  that  of  Jamaica.  He  had  consequently 
no  reason  to  regret  the  course  the  assembly  adopted  to- 
wards him. 

The  revenue  IhUs  passed  by  the  assembly  failed  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  council,  and  it  was  told  with  bitterness 
how  that  chamber  had  rejected  six  bills  since  1846,  in 
which  retrenchment  had  been  aimed  at.  The  council, 
thoudi  certainly  largely  composed  of  officials  whose  stipends 
would  be  affected  1^  the  proposed  chanaes,  nevertheless 
contended  for  a  principle  maintained  by  the  English 
govemmenty  and  generally  reoogniaed  as  equitable  in  its 
aharaeter. 

The  legidature  was  now  prorogued  for  a  few  da^,  but 
wImo  again  oonvtned  it  refused  to  do  buiineM  with  the 

^••YeiMb**  lan,  pp.  4a6^i9i. 
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eooncil.  Another  prorogation  fallowed,  and  at  th>  not 
meeting  the  goremor  pointed  ont  the  critical  itat*  into 
which  then  duMnmona  were  plonging  the  colony.  The 
revenDe  laws  had  expired  on  the  80tb  of  Ajnil,  ud 
£100,000  would  be  dne  to  the  public  creditors  befora  the 
ordinary  meeting  in  October,  if  things  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  jKvsent  condition.  It  wonld  aooD  be 
neerasary  to  diwharce  all  priBoners,  and  the  p(diee,  not 
receiving  pay,  would  he  relc«sed  from  their  engagements. 
Even  if  the  revenne  bills  were  at  once  renewed,  it  would 
be  foond  that  the  country  had  already  lost  half  of  the  ood- 
templated  saiiog  by  retrenchment. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  import-dntr 
bill,  ships  had  arrived  in  Kingston  barbonr,  and  landed 
cargoes  on  which  £10,000  of  doty  bad  been  lost.  There 
had  been  ugly  mmonrs  in  the  colony  that  members  of  the 
house  had  antici^ted  such  a  contingency,  and  provided  for 
it.  Sir  Charles  Grey  said  that  he  wonld  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  collnBion  for  snch  a  pnrpose,  bnt  American  hoiuea 
had  certainly  been  prepared  for  the  opportonity.* 

Up  to  October  a  loss  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  woald 
be  entailed,  and  an  immense  qaantity  of  nun,  free  from 
excise,  would  be  pnt  into  the  storeo.  The  honse  refused  to 
act,  and  its  reply  was  acrimonions.  The  governor  had  now 
lost  all  patience,  and  bluntly  said  that  £e  pain,  pleasure, 
or  indifference  with  which  he  heard  remarks  on  his  public 
conduct,  depended  on  his  estimate  of  those  who  made  them. 
This  was  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  honse  a^jonmed  to  the 
26th,  and  then  thirty-nine  pages  of  its  journals  are  oecn- 
pied  by  statements  that  on  certain  days  }dx.  Speaker  and 
a  few  members  attended,  bat  no  quorum.  This  continued 
until  the  80Ui  of  September.  Early  in  October  Sir  Henry 
Barldey  arrived  as  governor,  and  on  the  6th,  the  assembly 
was  prorogued  by  proclamation. 

Sir  Charles  remained  some  montha  in  the  island,  to  which, 
as  a  residence,  he  had  great  attachment.  Perhaps,  under 
happier  eironmstances,  he  would  have  gained  reputation  as 
awise  and  Uioaghtfnl  ruler.  As  things  were,  he  was  charged 
irith  folly,  and  looked  npon  by  many  as  the  chief  eaDie  of 
the  ealamitiea  which  befell  the  eolony.  Borne  <tf  ths 
luanrai  he  propoeed  are  now  engapng  gaoenl  attitttioat 
*"TotM,~18SI,p.4 
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yet,  when  first  propounded  in  his  lengthy  speeohes,  they 
were  regarded  as  the  dreams  of  a  mere  &eorist. 

Hie  distress  in  which  many  in  the  colony  were  plonged 
by  the  stopiNige  of  supplies  was  very  great.  Officials,  who 
had  not  sayings  upon  which  to  fall  back,  were  glad  to  sell 
their  elauns  at  a  considerable  discount,  and  the  island 
eheques  for  a  pound  each  were  often  sold  for  twelve  shillings. 
At  such  a  crisis  there  were  plenty  ready  to  take  undue 
adTantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 


CHAFTEB   IV. 

RESPONSIBLB  OOTERNICENT. 

8iB  Henrt  Babklxt  met  the  legislative  bodies  in  October, 
and  on  the  18th,  delivered  his  opening  speech :  the  session 
did  not  terminate  until  the  13th  of  April,  1854.  Daring 
this  protracted  sitting  no  bill  was  passed  to  which  he 
was  unable  to  give  his  assent,  though  to  one  of  a  question- 
able character  it  was  only  given  in  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  distress.  This  was  a  bill  sanctioning  an  issue  of 
£100,000  in  island  notes  and  certificates,  secured  by  the 
promised  loan  of  the  imperial  government.  £500,000  had 
been  offered  to  relieve  the  disbress  into  which  the  colony 
was  plunged,  on  condition  that  the  constitution  of  the 
island  should  be  changed  in  some  important  particulars. 
There  was,  for  some  time,  danger  of  collision  between  the 
assembly  and  council  as  to  the  details  of  the  new  measure, 
but  all  difficulties  were  at  length  overcome.  It  was 
arranged  that  an  executive  committee  of  not  more  than 
four  persons  should  be  appointed  as  responsible  advisers  to 
iba  governor,  with  whom  alone  all  measures  requiring  an 
expenditure  of  pubfic  funds  must  ori^ate,  thus  tudng 
awajtha  power  originally  possessed  bymdividual  members 
of  introdueing  bills  involving  a  chtfge  ujpon  the  island 
fevenue.  It  was  hoped  that  a  proper  equipoise  would  in 
fatme  be  eetablished  between  income  ana  outlay,  and  the 
ammal^y  inereaaing  defieit  of  former  yean  avoided.    This 
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plan  also  provided  k  war  by  which  the  views  of  the  govenidc 
coald  be  commanicated  to  the  assembly  withoat  the  pn- 
petual  reoiitreDce  of  those  qneations  of  privilege  wbieli 
had  done  so  mnch  mischief  in  former  years.  la  eonsidenk 
tion  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  responsible  gorenmeiit, 
and  the  provision  of  an  income  of  £26,000  per  annnm,  to 
be  appropriated  in  payment  of  certain  solajies,  the  imperial 

'  government  guaranteed  a  loan  of  half  a  millioa  aterliaa 
the  repayment  of  which,  within  thirty  years,  together  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  sen:.,  was  Becnred  by  a  aDin 
of  £30,000  per  annnm.     This  arrangement  aeeured  tb* 

-  immediate  settlement  on  favourable  terma  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  claims  then  outstanding,  and  placed  tlw 
salaries  of  the  judges,  the  exeoative  committee,  the  receiver- 
general,  and  many  other  pnblio  officers,  beyond  the  danger 
of  being  interfered  with  by  the  legislature. 

The  proposed  change  met  the  approval  of  both  brancbea 
of  the  British  parliament,  and  the  guaranteed  loan  wu 
taken  np  at  par,  thus  showing  that  confidence  was  in  soma 
degree  restored.  That  the  constituency  of  the  island  ap- 
proved of  the  action  taken  by  their  representatives  was 
indicated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of 
the  members  who  had  supported  this  change  in  the  con- 
stitution were  re-elected  at  the  general  election  which 
followed.  An  important  alteration  also  took  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council  chamber.  Hitherto  this  body 
bad  discharged  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body,  and  also 
those  of  a  privy  council.  The  eleven  members  of  the  old 
council  were  retained  in  the  new  legislative  body,  which 
was  increased  in  number  to  seventeen,  but  deprived  of  the 
duties  of  a  privy  council.  A  new  privy  council  was  formed, 
consisting,  at  first,  of  sixteen  members,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  legislative  council,  others  of  the 
assembly,  and  a  few  were  unconnected  with  either  branch 
of  the  legislature,  but  held  responsible  government  offices. 
The  new  assembly  did  not  meet  until  the  close  of  No- 
vember, 1854,  by  which  time  all  had  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  the  first  executive  committee  appointed.  To 
these  gentlemen,  only  three  in  number,  dC800  per  annum 
woe  given ;  they  had  also  a  seoretaiy,  for  whom  £400  was 
allowed.  The  chief  feature  of  this  assembly  waa  tbfl 
adoption  of  a  neir  import  bill,  hy  which  a  far  larger 
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amount  was  songht  to  be  raised  than  hitherto,  in  the  way 
of  indirect  taxation.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  non-enome- 
rated  articles  was  raised  from  five  to  twelve  and  a-half 
per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  remains.  Some  time  necessarily 
elapsed  before  the  revenue  recovered  its  elasticitjr.  The 
quantity  of  ram  which  had  been  warehoused  daring  the 
late  dead  lock  had  lessened  the  demand  on  the  manu- 
facturer, and  consequently  the  amount  of  excise  duty ;  while 
Hie  warehouses  being  filled  with  imported  articles,  on 
]irhich  no  duty  had  l^n  paid,  afiected  for  some  time  the 
customs.  GraduaUy  thing^  resumed  their  accustomed 
course,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1855  men  felt  that  the 
crisis  was  over,  and  hoped  that,  with  a  better  system  of 
government,  the  island  would  flourish  once  more,  in  spite 
of  the  competition  with  slave  colonies  and  other  drawbacks 
to  prosperity. 

During  the  April  and  May  of  1854,  Sir  Henry  Barkley 
visited  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island,  and  while 
pained  to  witness  the  number  of  abandoned  estates,  he  was 
gratified  by  many  indications  of  progress  among  the  pea- 
santry. Ijiough  not  feeling  that  the  sanguine  expectations 
entertained  by  many,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  had  * 
been  realised,  he  could  not  join  with  those  who  anticipated 
a  relapse  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  Hayti.  Education,  he 
felt,  had  been  neglected,  but  he  bore  ready  testimony  to  the 
judicious  and  successful  efforts  of  missionaries  to  elevate 
the  people.  Strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
he  saw  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  its  clergy  alone  to 
perform  all  the  necessary  work,  had  the  missionaries 
been  withdrawn.  A  minister  for  education,  and  a  plan  of 
eoolie  emigration,  were  among  the  suggestions  he  offered 
to  the  secretary  of  state.*  The  latter  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  essential,  if  sugar  cultivation  was  to  be  con- 
tinued on  a  large  scale ;  but  with  such  assistance  he  thought 
that  successful  competition  with  slave-grown  produce  was 
not  altogether  impossible  on  estates  favouraoly  situated 
lor  sugar  production ;  a  condition,  it  must  be  remembcured^ 
that  exists  only  in  the  case  of  a  limited  numbor  ^  disfadett 
in  Jamaica. 

Under  the  administration  of  Sir  Hemj  Barkley,  the 
n0W  plan  oi  government  worked  well.    Ine  colony  had 

^  Dwpateb  to  Dnke  ol  NtwMstle,  Hay  Ml  18M. 
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been  wearied  oat  with  past  dissensions,  and  not  only  the 

governor,  bet    Ladj  Barklev,  were   popular   with  most 

'\      •  classes  in  the  commanitv.    The  retrenchment  which  had 

be^n  so  Ion;;  demanded  was  effected,  if  not  to  the  satis- 

I*  faction  of  all  parties,  yet  on  terms  which  on  the  whole 

were  eqnitable.    The  redaction  of  the  judicial  establishment 
4  inrolTcd  a  radical  change  in  the  plans  elaborated  by  Sir 

^  Giarles  Metcalfe.    The  Act  of  1855  secured  pensions  to 

t   \  several  retiring  judges  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions. 

A  chief  justice  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  £1800  a  vetr, 

f  instead  of  £3000,  as  formerly  paid,  and  three  assistant 

I      '  jadzes  received  £1200  a  year  each. 

I    }      I  the  old  clergy  bill  had  yet  some  time  of  its  original 

\    I      '  term  of  fourteen  yean  to  run,  but  a  measure  was  presented 

to  the  legislature,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renew  that 

bill  for  twenty  yean  from  date,  and  thus  secure  the  position 

of  the  several  incumbents  for  a  longer  time  than  was 

assured  by  the  existing  law,  but  with  the  understanding 

that  a  redaction  in  their  stipends  should  at  once  be  made. 

\^  The  dfty  island  curates  were,  under  the  existing  law,  in 

I  .    receipt  of   £390  per  annam ;  this  was  to  be  rcdaced  to 

I  £340,   unless  the  incumbent  elected  to  receive   his  full 

■  amount  during  the  term  secured  by  the  old  bill,  in  which 

case  he  would  only  receive  £297  lbs.  when  that  term  ex- 
•  pired.    The  stipends  of  the  rectors  varied  in  the  several 

parishes,  bat  reduction  was  effected  in  their  case  on  the 
!  same  general  principle.    Provision  was  also  made,  about 

1  the  same  time,  for  ten  additional  curates,  at  a  salary  of 

f,        . ;  £300  a  year,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  island 

I  treasury,  and  the  other  half  out  of  funds  at  the  disposal 

,.  .,  ;  of  the  bishop,  who  was  then,  as  he  had  been  for  many 

}  U  years,  a  non-resident. 

.  \  Perhaps  no  changes  were  on  the  whole  more  beneficial 

than  those  effected  in  the  management  of  the  parochial 

boards  or  vestries.    The  vicious  system  of  expnenditure  was 

i  Y  brought  under  control,  and  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  or 

I    '  of  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  certificates  called 

'  1      .  "  parish  papers,"  was  taken  away.  The  general  supervision 

I  ^  ';       .  of  parochial  affaurs  was  vested  in  the  executive  committee, 

and  thus  some  security  was  given  that  pablio  funds  would 
be  more  faithfully  watched  over  and  expended.  The  ob- 
jectionable tax  on  hereditaments  was  abolished. 

80» 
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It  was  a  loBB  to  the  oolony  when,  in  May,  1856»  after  a 
recddence  of  a  little  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  Sir 
Henry  Barkley  retired.  The  distinguished  manner  in 
which  he  has  since  discharged  his  duties  as  governor  in 
other  colonies  renders  all  further  praise  unnecessaiy.  His 
place  in  Jamaica,  for  some  fourteen  months,  was  filled  by 
Major-General  Edward  Wells  Bell,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  troops.  No  events  of  importance  occurred  during 
his  administration  to  call  him  into  prominence,  but  he  left 
the  island  amid  general  expressions  of  esteem.  An  amiable 
and  kind-hearted  gentleman,  he  discharged  his  temporary 
duties  with  quiet  mgnity  and  courtesy. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1857,  Charles  Henry  Darling,  Esq., 
arrived  as  governor.  To  give  any  detailed  account  of  his 
administration  would  involve  frequent  references  to  painful 
party  struggles  and  personal  animosities.  The  details 
would  interest  few,  and  the  events  of  October,  1865,  so 
completely  annihilated  the  prospects  of  men  who  sought 
personal  advantage  from  the  results  of  political  strife,  that 
the  record  would  illustrate  no  essential  point  in  the  history 
of  the  colony,  beyond  the  fact  that  a  representative  body 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare  in  a  community  where  not 
one  in  two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  vote,  and 
where  old  systems  and  prejudices  had  raised  barriers  in  the 
way  of  progress  which  only  a  strong,  wise,  and  impartial 
government  could  eradicate.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  state 
of  parties,  and  of  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion,  will 
satisfy  most  readers. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  a  good  strong  government,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  were,  at  this  time,  two  distinct  and  rather 
powerful  parties  in  the  assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  give  to 
either  a  sunple  distinctive  name.  The  town  and  country 
party  were  terms  not  unfrequently  employed.  By  the 
latter  was  understood  what  has  also  been  called  the  pluit- 
in^  interest.  Those  who  belonged  to  it  were  usuaUy  pro- 
pnetors  of  large  estates,  or  else  represented  the  proprietors 
as  attorneys.  The  town  party  was  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  thai  ci  Jordon  and  Osoom,  but  the  definition  was  not 
qinta  eonraet,  at  all  events  if  it  was  meant  to  imply  thai 
aU  tbor  followers  were,  like  themselves,  gentlemen  of 
aolov.    The  aoUe  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Joidim  in  the  days 
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of  civil  disabilities,  had  enlisted  on  his  side  nearly  sll 
vhoBO  liberties  he  had  helped  to  Beenre.  Ur.  Osbom  vai 
his  partner  in  bosiness,  and  few  men  vere  erer  better 
acquainted  vith  the  practice  of  the  honse  of  assemblj. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  stateflmaalike  qnaUtiet  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  pointed  them  oat  as  leaders,  not  onl;  to  tht 
class  to  vhicQ  they  belonged,  but  to  many  others  whow 
interests  vere  not  identical  with  those  of  the  eonntiy 
party. 

The  town  party,  as  with  this  explanation  it  may  bt 
called,  bad  one  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  eoontiy. 
They  mostly  resided  in  Spanish  Town  or  Kingston,  sh 
thns  the  time  to  which  the  session  was  prolon^d  did  not 
materially  affect  them.  But  gentlemen  whose  estates  lay 
in  the  rural  districts  were  anxious  to  get  the  business  of 
the  session  over  before  Christmas,  so  that  they  could  r^ 
turn  to  their  properties  and  attend  to  their  personal  a&in. 
If  therefore  the  session  could  be  prolonged  into  January 
or  February,  the  town  party  was  in  a  position  to  canr 
their  meaGOres  without  opposition.  Beyond  these  parties 
were  a  number  of  men  voting  with  either,  as  principle  or 
personal  interest  dictated — "  waiters  on  providence,"  to  OM 
a  newly-coined  English  parliamentary  pnrase. 

The  first  executive  committee  was  a  compromise:  it 
consisted  of  Mr.  Jordon  and  Mr.  Hosack,  a  planter.  Tlit 
Ilonourable  Brj-an  Edwards,  of  the  council,  was  for  a  short 
time  a  member  of  it,  but  he  soon  gave  place  to  the 
Honourable  George  Price.  It  was  under  the  coidance  of 
these  gentlemen  that  the  measures  of  retrencnment  and 
reform,  alluded  to  during  the  government  of  8ir  Henij 
Barkley,  were  carried  into  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  tp- 
prove  of  all  that  they  recommended,  but  tuey  did  a  good 
deal  to  restore  public  confidence,  and  place  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  had  been  known 
for  many  former  years. 

For  a  time  they  worked  harmoniously  with  Governor 
Darling,  but  in  1860  a  serious  difiSciUty  arose.  The 
QcceBsity  of  improving  the  roads  in  the  colony  was 
admitted  by  all  parties;  a  considerable  sum  from  ths 
taxation  of  the  colony  was  therefor*  expended  in  this 
direction,  and  a  loan  for  the  >aina  pupoH  wm  anihoriied. 
Yet  in  addition  it  was  found  thil  w  ombI 
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in  one  year,  had  expended  £17,000  beyond  the  amount 
authorised.  Mr*.  Darling  maintained  that  they  were 
responsible  to  the  assembly  for  this  transaction.  They 
denied  their  responsibility  to  that  body,  either  for  acts 
of  maladministration  or  for  over-expenditure  like  that 
alluded  to.  A  great  deal  of  angry  controversy  followed, 
some  asserting  that  the  executive  committee  were  "mere 
clerks  of  the  governor/*  and  others  declaring  that  the 
governor  ''had  conjured  up  a  demon  in  the  shape  of 
limited  responsibility,  which  would  not  jbe  laid  for  many 
years.**  It  was  an  unlucky  business,  but  a  majority  in  the 
assembly  upheld  the  governor  in  the  view  he  had  taken. 
The  existing  committee  was  dismissed,  and  Messrs.  Smith, 
Solomon,  and  Baron  Ketelhodt  were  called  to  office  in  their 
place. 

This  question  of  responsibility  had  not  been  settled  bv 
the  Act  appointing  an  executive  committee.  Mr.  Smith 
was  anxious  it  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  before  his 
nomination,  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  the  power 
is  inherent  in  the  house  to  invoke  that  responsibility 
whenever  the  occasion  for  so  doing  may  arise."  Mr. 
Westmoreland  moved  an  amendment,  adding  to  the  fore* 
going  assertion  another  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  governor  for  the  proper  control  of  public  affairs 
was  clearly  established  b^  the  Act  for  the  better  govern- 
ment  of  the  island.  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
Beventeen  to  twelve. 

The  members  of  the  new  executive  committee  were  not 
well  versed  in  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  above  all  they 
required  time  to  prepare  their  measures,  and  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  business  and  finance. 
No  consideration  was,  however,  shown  them  by  their  op- 

Sments,  and  much  time  was  lost  in  debate.  The  session 
d  not  dose  until  the  22nd  of  March,  1861,  and  little 
really  profitable  came  out  of  all  its  discussions.  The  next 
mssemoly  met  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  sat  until  the 
15th  of  February.  A  change  in  the  committee  had  taken 
plaee,  bj  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  the  appoint* 
ment  ci  Mr.  Whitelock. 

The  lulijeet  which  attracted  most  public  attention  during 
18tl»WMiiotpoliticalinit8charater.  His  Boyal  Highness 
*^       JUtni  was  then  a  midshipman  on  board  H.M.S. 
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the  St.  George.  After  visiting  other  West  Indian  iBlaodi, 
that  vessel  reached  Jamaica  on  the  2iid  of  April.  Eieij- 
thing  that  the  goTemmeiit  and  the  citizens  coald  do  to  gin 
him  a  suitable  reception  was  done.  Banners,  evergreeni, 
Sowers,  and  frcit  almost  hid  many  of  the  LoaeeB ;  and,  in 
addition  to  levees  at  the  seat  of  government,  an  oppor- 
tunity  was  given  to  the  multitude  to  Bce  the  yoong  prine^ 
not  only  in  his  journey  through  Kingston,  but  by  • 
reception  on  the  parade.  Triumphal  arches  were  abnadut, 
bat  most  vonderfol  of  all  was  the  immense  concoorse  of 
people.  A  large  pavilion  had  been  erected,  and  here  muj 
addresses  were  presented,  while  temporary  platforms  were 
prepared  on  which  upwards  of  two  thousand  Sunday-school 
children  were  gathered,  singing,  as  the  prince  approached, 
the  well-known  strains  of  the  National  Anthem.  During 
his  brief  visit,  the  prince  visited  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vsle ; 
bat  other  excursions  and  arrangements  made  for  pnblie 
festivities  were  brought  to  on  end  on  the  6th,  by  the  arrinl 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  His 
Boyal  Highness  immediately  went  on  board  his  ship.  But 
though  his  visit  was  so  painfully  terminated,  it  will  long  be 
remembered  with  pleasure  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  Governor  Darling  obtained  lea^e 
to  visit  England,  and  Mr.  Eyre,  then  at  one  of  the  smaller 
islands,  was  removed  to  Jamaica,  to  fill  the  office  of 
lieutenant -governor  during  his  absence.  Mr.  Eyre  dis- 
covered, when  the  assembly  opened  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
that  the  government  of  the  colony  would  be  no  easy  task. 
A  very  strong  party  in  opposition  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee had  been  formed,  led  by  its  former  members,  rein- 
forced by  Mr.  WcBtmorelond,  who  for  some  time  had  taken 
a  prominent  position  in  the  house.  This  gentleman  com- 
menced the  struggle  by  a  speech  in  opposition  to  tbe 
budget.  Other  measures  were  so  opposed  or  retarded  in 
then:  progress,  that  it  became  necessary,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  to  prorogue  the  house,  which  was,  two  days  after- 
wards, dissolved  by  proclamation.  There  was  oonsiderable 
excitement  throughout  tbe  island,  and  when  the  new 
assembly  met  on  the  34th  of  March,  I86S,  it  was  found 
that  the  opposition  was  stronger  than  before. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  reply  to  the  opening  ipeeeli 
of  the  heatenant-govemor,  the  exeootin  oomniittM  wu 
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defeated,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Besignation 
followed,  and  Mr.  Westmoreland  and  Mr.  Jordon,  together 
with  the  Hon.  G.  L.  Phillips,  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
Mr.  PhillipB  soon  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Price  resumed  his  old 
position.  It  was  remarked  that  the  new  committee  when 
in  power  had  little  that  was  new  to  propose.  Indeed,  these 
gentlemen  carried  into  effect  the  very  measures  they  had 
80  vehemently  opposed  when  in  opposition.  These  in« 
claded  a  biU  for  the  abolition  of  toll-gates,  the  loss  in 
revenae  being  met  by  a  small  addition  to  the  import  duties. 

Mr.  E^e  failed  to  gain  the  favour  of  any  large  section  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  assembly,  nor  was  he  sustained 
as  he  should  have  been  by  the  executive  committee. 
Besolutions  affecting  him  were  prepared  and  handed  about, 
which,  if  carried,  would  have  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
government,  and  have  precluded  all  hope  of  his  obtaining 
another  colonial  appointment.  These  were  chiefly  used  for 
purposes  of  annoyance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
proposed  but  not  supported  by  Mr.  Groves,  were  never  put 
on  the  motion  paper. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Eyre  had  taken  a  step 
which  elicited  the  hearty  approval  of  the  missionaries 
and  many  others  interested  in  the  social  well-being  of  the 
colony,  but  which  was  most  severely  criticised  by  a  large 
number  of  persons.  This  was  the  publication  of  what  was 
known  as  the  morality  proclamation.  In  this  document 
Mr.  Eyre  announced  that  in  future  no  person  would  be  put 
on  the  list  of  applicants  for  public  appointments  unless  he 
was  able  to  transmit  a  certificate  from  a  minister  of  reli^on, 
or  other  trustworthy  person  of  position  and  responsibility, 
stating  that  the  candidate  was  strictly  honest,  sober, 
and  moral  in  his  conduct  and  habits.  In  the  case  of  any 
one  then  in  the  public  service  who  was  setting  an  evil 
example  by  leading  an  immoral  life,  such  conduct  would  be 
»  bar  to  promotion.^  Heads  of  departments  were  notified 
that  they  were  not  in  future  to  recommend  any  one  they 
had  reason  to  bdieve  was  given  either  to  intemperate  or. 
imrnoral  habits. 

Some  oommeni  was  afterwards  made  with  relation  to 
evtain  amointments,  hot  most  assuredly  the  responsibility 
lay  not  imh  Jb.  Byn,  hot  with  those  who  had  furnished 
Iht  iMOMBMiatkmi.    Thai  this  proclamation  gave  great 
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icwrcce  ib«f«  nn  be  no  qiiestion,  and,  in  eombmation ' 
I  c^^r  tLin^,  cremted  &  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to 

HjTe,  Bua.  if  f>3€«  vere  nnmeroaB,  fnends  were  active, 
xnanj  addresaea  in  his  iaToor  came  np  from  all  parts  oi 

Ieolcny. 
'.  *  In  Febmarr.  1S64.  Mr.  Evre's  conduct  formed  the  t 

I   '    •  of  other  discnsfions  in  the  assembly.     On  the  8th  of 

ccnih.  vhen  fev  members  vere  present .  a  series  of  e 
re3<?luuon5  vere  passed,  enumerating  the  grievances  ol 
hoas«.  Among  other  thins:s,  it  was  complained  that 
I:€s;«z:an;-£:oTemor  had  refused  to  supply  copies  of  eer 
I  '  corrr^pondence  between  himself  and  the  colonial  secret 

that  he  had  interdictiEd  the  agent-general  of  immicra 
from  d^e  CTidence  before  a  committee  of  the  hoi 
that  he  ha*!  referred  to  the  colonial  secretary  for  insi 
tions  on  certain  matters  under  discussion  in  the  assemi 
and.  above  ail,  that  he  had  instructed  the  attorney-gen 
to  take  proceedings  by  way  of  habeas  corpus  to  impe 
!  the  rl^ht  of  the  house  to  imprison  for  contempt.    On  tl 

and  some  other  minor  grounds,  the  few  members  who  v 

present,  and  constituted  the  house,  resolved  to  do  no  furl 

I  business  with  him.    Thirteen  out  of  seventeen  meml 

Eurp*?r:eii  this  determination.     The  executive  commi 
(  mijrut  have  fallen  back  on  the  forms  of  the  house,  wl 

would  have  delayed  discussion,  and  given  time  for  mt 
.    .  hers  to  come  up  from  the  country,  but  they  did  not,  i 

!  ;  their  action  favoured  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not  k 

t    ;      ;.  to  their  chief. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  who  could  not  look  uj 
this  proceeding  without  taking  steps  to  vindicate  the  c 
f  racter  of  the  bouse,  and  an  energetic  protest  was  dra 

up  by  sixteen   members  who  were  absent  on  the  oc 
sion,  protesting  against  the  resolution  which  had  b 
i  passed.     This  protest,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  mi 

addresses  approving  of  Mr.  £yre*s  public  conduct,  led 
colonial  ofSce  to  confirm  him  in  his  appointment,  with 
full  rank  of  governor.    The  commission  arrived  in  M 
1864,  for  Mr.  Darling  had  been  appointed  covemor 
Victoria,  and  thus  the  government  of  Jamaica  nad  beco 
vacant. 

The  confirmation  and  promotion  of  Mr.  Eyre  must  h 
greatly  disconcerted  many  in  high  places.    The  exeoul 
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committee,  whose  want  of  energy  has  been  shown  in 
reference  to  the  vote  to  do  no  business,  had  taken  a  more 
decided  step  in  the  way  of  opposition.  In  April,  Mr.  Eyre 
had  seen  fit  to  send  down  to  ihe  house  a  despatch  he  had 
received  from  the  colonial  office  in  the  early  part  of  the 
former  year,  having  reference  to  the  very  discussions  which 
had  brought  the  existing  committee  into  office.  In  this 
document  the  colonial  secretary  laid  down  the  principle 
that  if  ''  a  bare  majority,  formed  by  accidental  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  shall  be  headed  by  interested  persons 
to  obstruct  public  business  on  slender  and  futile  pretexts, 
and  by  questionable  methods,'*  the  conduct  of  such  persons 
''will  be  regarded  by  her  Majesty's  government,  not  as 
entitling  them  to  seats  in  the  executive  committee,  but  as 
disqualifying  them  from  serving  in  it.  If  therefore  (add^ 
the  colonial  minister)  the  new  assembly  should  unfortu- 
nately follow  in  the  steps  of  its  predecessor,  and  offer, 
not  merely  fair  opposition,  but  factious  obstruction  to 
pubUc  busmess,  designed  to  force  certain  parties  into  office, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  yon  should  nevertheless  retain  the 
services  of  the  present  executive  committee  as  long  as  they 
shall  be  willing  to  serve."* 

This  despatch  did  not  reach  Jamaica  till  April,  1868,  by 
which  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  new  assembly  had 
met,  and  continued  the  opposition  to  the  members  of  the 
old  committee,  which  led  to  their  resignation  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  existing  body.  Its  publication,  twelve 
months  after,  greatly  annoyed  these  gentlemen,  and  Mr. 
Price  prepared,  as  he  subsequently  admitted,  a  resolution, 
which  was  moved  in  the  house  of  assembly  by  Mr.  Alberga, 
in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business  was  condemned.  A  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Eyre  followed,  and  ended  in  Mr.  Itice's 
dismissal  from  office. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Price  had  not 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  when, 
Mr.  Evre's  full  appointment  arrived,  it  was  expected  that' 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  would  resign.  They 
xetained  their  seats,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  who  had  re- 
fnaed  to  do  bosiness  with  Mr.  Eyre,  moved  a  resolution  to 
ihi  e&et  that  the  retention  of  office  hj  the  membm  of  the 

^  DmgtMkfnm  the  Duke  of  Ntweaslto,  Harah  le^  186IL 
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flxeontiTe  eommiUee  in  th«  KBBembly,  while  ■*«i"t'"g 
subvert  the  poIiCT  of  the  governor,  iru  contrary  to  < 
spirit  of  the  Aet  for  the  better  government  of  the  islsi 
aikd  detiimentsl  to  the  ehuaeter  of  the  usembly.  Th 
was  much  hot  diBOOBsion.  Several  of  the  "thirtee 
asserted  that  in  what  the;  had  done  the;  felt  they  had  ■■ 
moral  sapport  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  eonunit 
seated  in  that  honse,  bot  the  resolation  fell  to  the  groni 
The  assembly  and  the  oonntry  vanted  rest,  and  Mr.  Ei 
being  now  folly  recognised  as  governor,  was  disposed 
oondone  all  past  offences. 

Mr.  Jordon  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  reeeiv 
general,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  island  secrets 
He  was  snoaeeded  in  Ihe  committee  by  Mr.  Hosack,  i 
Dr.  Hamilton  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Pnoe  in  the  eooDiiil 
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1889  TO  1866. 

BEroRE  entering  upon  a  oonsideration  of  the  painful  eve 
of  1666,  a  brief  review  must  be  taken  of  those  moveme 
of  a  religions  and  social  character  which  marked  the  per 
since  emancipation.  A  purer  code  of  social  morality  1 
been  introduced  among  all  claEseB  of  society.  In  the  di 
of  slavery,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  married  overseet 
bookkeeper.  Tbie  state  of  things  no  longer  exists;  i 
while  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  much  soc 
impurity,  a  vast  improvement  has  token  place  in  t 
respect.  Where  vicious  habits  are  indulged,  the  fact 
more  generally  known  than  in  the  great  cities  of  Euro 
for  in  small  communities  these  things  are  not  hidden  as 
the  great  centres  of  population. 

The  habits  of  the  upper  classes  have  become  more  c< 
formed  to  those  genereJly  prevailing  in  Europe  or  Ameri< 
Colonial  life  is  not  so  isolated  as  it  onoe  was.  The  f 
qaent  and  rapid  oommonioation  by  steam  baa  had 
marked  efiwA  on.  wwwhii  ^miBially ;  and  the  visitor  to  I 
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West  Indies,  introduced  into  a  respectable  circle,  would 
observe  very  little  distinction  between  the  prevailing  man- 
ners and  customs,  as  compared  with  England,  that  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  tiie  difference  of  climate ;  while 
education,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  property  af- 
forded to  those  whose  ancestors  were  affected  by  social 
disabilities,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing middle  class.  Among  the  rural  population  gene- 
rally many  will  be  found  who  are  not  greatly  improved  in 
their  habits  or  condition  since  the  days  of  slavery,  but  this 
statement  would  be  quite  untrue  if  applied  to  more  than  a 
small  minority.  In  the  case  of  most,  a  great  and  truly 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected.  The  serfs  of  the  past 
generation  are  the  freeholders  of  the  present ;  they  possess 
a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  soil,  and  are  producing 
an  annually  augmenting  proportion  of  the  articles  exported 
from  the  colony;  while  the  improvement  in  their  social 
condition  leads  to  an  increasing  demand  for  articles  of 
British  manufacture. 

After  Dr.  Underbill's  return  from  visiting  the  island  in 
1861,  he  published  a  volume,  in  which  he  gave  many  in- 
teresting statements  illustrative  of  the  fact  last  named. 
Some  statements  he  made  as  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
people  have  been  questioned,  but  they  are  repeated  here,* 
with  the  conviction  that  the  estimate  might  now  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  efforts  of  the  various  religious  bodies  since  1888  do 
not  supply  so  many  striking  facts  as  at  the  earlier  period. 
The  days  of  persecution  ha^  ended,  there  was  free  access 
to  the  people  at  large,  and  gradually  the  work  of  faithful, 
earnest  pastors  assumed  the  characteristios  which  mark 
it  in  countries  where  Christianity  is  recognised  as  the 
xdigion  of  the  people. 

^  Dr.  Undcihill'stUtemeiitisMlbllowt:— 

eft,000  lioiiaes,  with  toniiiire,  aI  XIO  Mch  ...  ^,040,000 
89i,ff79  sens  oi  Und,  aI  SOi.  sn  mto  .........        681,868         i 

CkMm  hr  68,000  fiuniliM,  si  M  eseh 960,000 

BMk  en  fteeholda,  si  18  eseh  hnulj .       195,000 

m^ak^^JnOmA. — ...............        ^000 

MM...............M ......  49,809 

18,196,961 
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The  UoraTians,  after  emancipation,  found  it  necessary  U 
enlarge  sereral  of  their  places  of  worship,  and  the  eost  wai 
defrayed  by  their  congregations,  aided  bj  Mends  in  Eng' 
land.*  A  Normal  school  vas  also  estabhshed  at  Fairfield. 
When  pnhlie  attention  was  drawn  to  the  desirability  0 
African  colonisation,  by  the  Niger  expedition  of  .  1640 
several  persons,  some  of  whom  were  married,  went  oai 
Vt  I  -  with  two  nuBBionaries  from  Basle  to  Akrapong,  near  Goasi 

Castle,  Guinea.  The  experiment,  though  not  a  failure,  waj 
by  no  means  so  snoceesfnl  as  to  lead  to  its  continoanee. 

But  while  yoan^  converts  were  thus  sent  forth  ii 
the  hope  that  their  example  wocld  tell  beneficially  oi 
the  heathendom  of  Africa,  old  superstitions  were  strug 
gling  to  regain  their  former  ascendency  over  the  minS 
of  Christian  commnnicants  in  Jamaica.  In  1842,  severa 
negroes  residing  on  an  estate  near  Montego  Bay  mm 
themselves  ont  to  be  Myalmen ;  and  in  St.  James,  West 
moreland,  and  Trelawny,  thousands  of  deluded  peopli 
became  their  followere.  They  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  after  nightfall,  generally  beneath  the  Bhadoi 
of  a  cotton  tree.  Fowls  were  saeriSced,  and  wild  songi 
sung,  in  the  choms  of  which  the  multitude  joined.  Dancing 
then  began,  becoming  more  and  more  weirdJike  in  character 
tmtil  one  and  another  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground,  whu 
j!':4|  their   incoherent   utterances   were   listened  to   as  divini 

revelations.  Half-demented  creatures  sat  among  tin 
branches,  or  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  singing 
while  others,  with  their  heads  bound  in  a  fantastic  fa^on 
ran  about  with  arms  outstretched,  and  declared  that  Uiej 
were  flying.  It  became  necessary  at  last  to  swear  in  severa 
hundreds  of  special  oonstables,  and  to  punish  numbers  o 
these  deluded  people  for  disturbing  the  peace.  It  is  satis 
factory  to  add  that  very  few  members  of  churches  wen 
implicated  in  these  proceedings.!  Some  six  years  later  i 
Myalman,  called  Dr.  Taylor,  gave  much  trouble  in  MaU' 
Chester  and  Clarendon,  drawing  great  crowds  after  him 
He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  where  he  was  aceidentsJlj 
killed.  In  1662  the  delusion  again  appeared:  some  nov 
gave  themselves  out  to  be  prophets,  and  saw  visions,  bu< 
the  finnness  of  the  missionaries  soon  put  an  end  to  tiiest 
piactices. 

«  "lCttm\issVa3ims&BC  ^n.'VVL.  t  IbU., pf.  ia»-UL 
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In  1847  a  yisitation  of  the  Moravian  churches  was  held 
by  Messrs.  Herman  and  Mallalien.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  established 
a  mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  which 
still  continues  to  prosper.  During  the  cholera  the  losses 
among  the  people  were  rery  great:  at  one  station  one 
hundred  and  forty  church  members  died,  but  on  the  whole 
much  prosperity  has  attended  these  missions.  In  1853  the 
Moravians  bad  thirteen  stations,  at  which,  to  use  their  own 
phraseology,  there  were  seventeen  brethren  and  sixteen 
sisters;  4182  persons  were  members  of  their  churches; 
and,  including  children,  there  were  12,800  persons  in  all 
connected  with  the  congregations.  In  1865  the  returns 
were  somewhat  similari  and  fifty-two  day  schools  were  in 
operation. 

For  some  time  after  freedom  the  Baptists  increased  in 
number;  in  three  years  eleven  thousand  persons  were 
baptised.*  At  the  close  of  1842  it  was  reported  that  in 
ten  years  the  churches  had  increased  from  about  10,000 
members  to  38,658,  the  cha^ls  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and 
that  the  congregations  comprised  80,000  persons,  of  whom 
nearly  15,000  were  inquirers.t  A  discussion  as  to  the  purity 
of  these  large  churches  was  commenced  about  this  time  by 
the  Bev.  O.  Blyth,  a  Scotch  missionary  of  great  experience. 
His  views  were  endorsed  by  all  the  Presbyterians,  by  many 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  some 
earnest  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  by 
a  few  Bai>ti8t  ministers.  A  catalogue  of  the  pamphlets 
and  more  important  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on 
this  subject  would  fill  several  pages :  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Brown's  ''  History  of  Missions."  t 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  controversy  only  ceased 
when  the  missionaries  and  churches  in  Jamaica  declared 
themselves  altogether  independent  of  the  parent  society 
in  England.  dE6000  was  then  contributed  by  the  socie^ 
to  pay  off  some  chapel  debts,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  mission  in  Jamaica  should  seek  no  further  Bupp<Nrt 
from  hcMne. 

Immense  sums  of  money^  were  at  this  time  raised  by  the 
Baptist  dinrohes.  Mr.  Knibb,  in  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall, 
m  London,  stated  that  in  a  few  yean  £60,000  had  betii 

#  F|riIlbpo*s  **  Jsmaloai*'  pi.  SOT. 
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conirlbuitd  br  the  people  for  "  hoascs  for  God."  His  own 
ecnzTrr^ti'TZi  had  bail;  him  a  house,  which  they  had  for- 
nisbcd  and  proTided  wiih  a  library,  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly 
jt'1^0.  TccT  also  contributed  i^IOOO  to  build  a  boose 
vhich  should  belong  to  his  widow  and  iaiaily  in  the  erent 
of  bis  deadi.*  While  thus  frank  about  matters  io 
which  he  had  a  personal  interest,  he  was  not  able  to 
*^??*7  similar  returns  as  to  the  expenditure  at  other 

Mr.  Kr.ibb's  influence  amoni;  the  people  was  immense. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Missionarr 
Socierr,  at  his  station,  called  Kettering,  nine  thousand 
pecple  assembled.  As  many,  it  was  computed,  were  present 
at  his  funeral,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1845,  for  he  died 
when  only  forty-two  years  of  a^.  He  was  soon  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  accomplished  friend  and  co-worker, 
Mr.  Bare  hell. 

In  1>42.  a  party  of  forty-two  persons,  including  wires 
and  children,  mostly  natives  of  Jamaica,  sailed  in  the 
C^.l'^.ir'K^  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
llr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Prince,  who  accompanied  them,  were 
devot'cd  missionaries,  but  even  under  their  superintendence 
the  enterprise  met  with  only  partial  success. « 

In  1S43.  Calabar  College  was  established,  to  train  a  native 
ministry :  it  was  at  first  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Mr.  Tinson, 
who  died  in  ISoO.  Two  vears  after,  the  Bev.  D.  J.  East 
came  from  England  as  principal,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendence, and  that  of  his  predecessor,  many  excellent 
pastors  have  been  trained  for  their  work.  In  September, 
ISoo,  a  Normal  school  for  training  teachers  was  commenced, 
and  is  still  in  operation.  Both  institutions  have  lately 
been  removed  to  Kingston.  They  are  aided  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  English  society,  and  from  friends  interested 
in  the  work. 

The  general  depression  of  conmiercial  affairs,  beginning 
in  1$-16,  grratly  affected  the  resources  of  the  Baptist 
churches ;  the  contributions  of  the  members  declined,  while 
a  spirit  of  worldliness  on  the  part  of  those  whose  religious 
eonvictions  had  never  been  very  deep,  still  further  affected 

•  KnibVi  SpMeh  at  Ezetw  Hall,  April  S8, 1849  ;•«  Life  of  Kaibb,'' 
pp.  419^432.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  4S0, 489. 


;  *•  YoiM  of  JubflM,"  pp.  180-188,  Ao. 
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the  finances  of  the  mission.  Some  missionaries  were  so 
seriously  embarrassed  as  to  leave  the  island,  others  suffered 
much  privation ;  and  the  cholera  still  farther  told  upon  the 
material  progress  of  the  churches.  Appeals  were  m  con- 
sequence made  to  the  society  in  England  for  aid :  they  were 
not  responded  to,  as  the  committee  of  management  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  independence  laid  down,  but  special 
subscriptions  were  raised  to  afford  assistance  to  needy 
churches  for  a  limited  time.*  More  recently,  some  slight 
departure  has  been  made  from  the  strict  rule  of  not  aidmg 
the  Jamaica  pastors. 

Inl861,Dr.Underhill,one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  arrived  in  the  island,  and  spent  four 
months  in  visiting  the  different  congregations.  He  found 
that  in  1859  there  were  19,800  church  members  and  2300  in- 
quirers. He  estimated  the  average  number  attending  all 
the  places  of  worship  at  85,000.  There  were  seventy-seven 
churches,  but  only  thirty-eight  pastors,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  were  Europeans.!  The  total  amount  contributed  for 
religious  purposes  was  about  £8000.1 

In  1865,  there  were  eighty-seven  places  of  worship  i 
twenty  white,  and  eighteen  native  pastors ;  nearly  22,000 
members ;  sixty-six  day  schools,  and  4000  children  on  the 
books ;  and  about  the  same  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  in 
which  there  were  750  teachers.  The  chapels  were  estimated 
to  contain  51,828  people.  § 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  gain  precise  information  relative  to 
the  Weslevan  body.  No  books  have,  of  late  years,  been 
published  by  its  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  but  that  it  has 
made  steady  progress  is  indisputable.  In  every  parish  in 
the  island  its  cha^ls  will  be  found,  and  in  some  districts 
every  village  has  its  society.  A  comparison  of  statistical 
statements  shows  some  loss  in  the  number  of  adherents. 
In  1844  there  were  26,685  members ;  in  1850, 19,554 ;  m 
1860,  17,575 ;  in  1864  there  were  18,105.  They  had,  at 
this  last  date,  seventy-two  chapels  and  fifty-five  preaching 
■tatians.  Twenty-six  missionaries  laboured  among  these  ' 
people,  and  a  numerous  staff  of  local  preachers.  For  many 
jsan  the  Ber.  Jonathan  Edmondson  superintended  theae 


^  ** BsplisI  MWonaiT  Henld"  far  1861,  4e. 
4 ~TlM  Wcslliiaasst'^by  Dr.  UBd«riiill« p.  4S9, 
•ilUi.  f  Blue  Book  te  1865. 
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misatons  with  fidelity  and  seal.  They  still  reeeiTe  aid 
from  tlie  poroot  society,  but  are  making  vigoroiu  efForti  to 
keep  the  amount  as  low  as  possible. 

Tbe  patty  vbich  broke  oS  firom  this  denomination  ta 
1887,  under  tbe  leadersbip  of  Mr.  Finnoek,  passed  through 
many  viciBHitudes.  In  1850  it  bad  about  two  thonsaod 
members,  under  the  care  of  6ix  ministers,  meeting  in  ten 
chapels.  A  division  took  plaoe,  and  Ur.  Baxter,  a  man  tt 
considerable  power,  was  sent  out  from  England,  and, 
through  his  inSuence,  an  association  was  formed,  nndw 
tbe  name  of  tbe  United  Methodist  Free  Church.  It  wu 
affiliated  with  the  body  of  the  same  name,  and  enjoys  a  fair 
measure  of  prosperity. 

In  1847.  the  stations  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  were  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churoh.  Tbe  first- 
named  society  had  been  formed  on  the  broad  basis  (tf 
unitiof!  all  Scottish  Prosbyterian  churches  in  the  work  of 
Chrititiiin  miBsions,  but  of  late  years  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  tbe  United  Secession  Cbnrrb 
had  established  eepnrate  missions;  and  though  these  did 
not  for  a  time  affect  the  older  society,  the  controversiei 
that  subsequently  aroBe  on  the  question  of  church  estab- 
lishments miule  it  evident  that  the  support  of  Jamaica 
missions  would  become  increasingly  difficult.  The  mis- 
sionaries in  the  island  bod,  with  one  exception,  been  con- 
nected with  tbe  United  Secession  Church  before  they  left 
Scotland,  and  that  body  bad  now  been  amal;n^mated  with 
what  were  known  as  the  Relief  Churches,  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  missionaries  ae- 
cordingly  agreed  to  unite  themselves  with  the  new  organi- 
sation, which  had  also  established  some  churches  in  the 
island.  The  whole  were  therefore  united  as  one  miasion, 
nnder  the  same  management. 

This  mission  for  some  years  suffered  greatly  from  the 
mortality  among  those  sent  out  by  tbe  society.  It  was 
often  no  easy  task  to  supply  their  place,  and  tbe  chnrches, 
on  this  account,  suffered  more  than  others,  as  little  was 
done  to  develop  that  lay  agency  so  effioient  when  jadieioosly 
selected.  In  1S65,  there  were  twentr-aix  stations,  twenty- 
two  missionaries,  and  forty-eight  schools,  with  1791  ehil* 
dien  in  attendance.  The  ofaapel  aoeommodati<»i  was  for 
81 
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12,675  persons,  and  the  average  attendance  7055.  In  18C0, 
the  cost  of  the  mission  was  about  £5000  to  the  parent 
society,  and  £3000  was  also  contributed  at  the  stations. 
No  other  British  society  is  so  liberal  in  its  expenditure. 

The  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  commenced 
in  1834,  continued  to  make  quiet  progress.  In  1848,  the 
Bey.  J.  J.  Freeman,  one  of  the  secretaries,  visited  the 
island,  and  examined  carefully  into  the  state  of  the  mission. 
The  result  of  his  visit  was  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  English 
schoolmasters,  and  an  increased  development  of  native 
agency.  Mr.  Cargill,  while  engaged  as  government  in- 
spector, visited  the  schools  connected  with  the  several 
stations,  and  reported  them  as  among  the  best  in  the 
island.  In  1865,  there  were  fifteen  chapels  connected  with 
this  bodv,  at  which  churches  were  organised,  and  eighteen 
village  chapels  or  preaching  stations.  The  accommraation 
was  for  9010  persons ;  the  congregations  averaged  6610. 
In  1856,  an  institution  at  Mandenlle  was  established  for 
the  training  of  a  native  agency.  It  was  relinquished  after 
three  years,  and  a  system  introduced  more  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  a  small  mission  in  such  a  colony 
as  Jamaica. 

Shortly  after  freedom  an  American  mission  was  com- 
menced, chiefly  among  the  mountains  in  Metcalfe.  Six 
missionaries  had  charge  of  as  manv  stations,  and,  in  1865, 
reported  that  their  chapels  would  seat  1340,  and  were 
attended  by  750  persons. 

Five  or  six  priests  ministered  to  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  island.  They  had  eight 
chapels  in  1865,  and  about  three  thousand  adherents,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  whom  were  refugees  from 
Hayti,  or  descendants  of  Haytien  families  who  had  pre- 
viously settled  in  the  island. 

In  Uio  returns  printed  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1865,  from 
which  many  of  the  firares  Quoted  above  are  taken,  refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  to  tne  fact  that  both  schools  and 
congregations  were  smaller  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years.  To  what  extent  this  was  owins  to  the  feelings  of 
dissatisiiaction  and  insubordination  wnioh  culminate  at 
Morant  Bay,  it  would  be  difficult  io  say,  but  of  tibe  fact 
then  ean  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

In  1861»  there  had  been  a  very  remarkable  religions  move* 
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ment,  known  as  "  tbe  reviTal.**  It  commenced  among  the 
Morarians,  and  gradoally  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Like  a  mountain  stream,  clear  and  transparent  as  it  spring 
from  the  rock,  but  which  becomes  foul  and  repulsive  as 
impurities  are  mingled  with  it  in  its  onward  course,  so 
with  this  most  extraordinary  movement.  In  many  of  the 
central  districts  of  the  island  the  hearts  of  thoughtfal  uid 
good  men  were  gladdened  by  what  they  witnessed  in  the 
changed  lives  and  characters  of  people  for  whom  they  long 
seemed  to  have  laboured  in  vam ;  but  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts there  was  much  of  wild  extravagance  and  almost 
blasphemous  fanaticism.  This  was  especially  the  cue 
where  the  native  Baptists  had  any  considerable  influence. 
Among  these,  the  manifestations  occasioned  by  the  inflnenra 
of  the  Myalmen,  as  described  on  page  461,  were  very  com- 
mon. To  the  present  time,  what  are  called  revival  meet- 
ings are  common  among  these  people. 

Apart  from  these  accessories,  the  moTement  effected  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  Tbe  extravagances  attracted 
public  attention;  the  quiet,  purifying  influences  were  less 
observable.  Many  thousands  of  marriages  were  celebrated 
among  people  who  had  lived  together  for  years  in  disregard 
of  that  sacred  tie.  Evil  habits  were  abandoned.  The  mm 
shops  were  forsaken  by  multitudes,  and  thousands  were 
added  to  the  different  congregations,  of  whom  many  became 
communicants,  and  have  remained  faithful.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  facts  connected  with  the  movement  was 
the  increased  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Thirty-seven  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
Those  who  have  carefully  considered  the  details  of  similar 
movements  in  America,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  will  need  no 
further  information  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this  in 
Jamaica.  It  was  similar  in  all  essential  features,  so  far  as 
it  was  under  the  guidance  of  earnest,  judicious  pastors. 

Some  of  the  more  important  facts  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  historical  events.  In  1839,  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  nine  clergymen  and  twenty-six  cate- 
chists  labouring  in  the  island,  on  whom,  together  with 
grants  for  erecting  churches  and  schools,  they  expended 
£19,000.*    Two  years  later,  a  return  showed  that  there 

«  «« Yotat^*'  1889,  p.  818. 
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i¥ere  twenty-one  rectors  and  thirty-eight  oorates  on  the 
establishment,  receiving  £22,930  from  the  public  fmids. 
£7480  more  was  granted  for  church  extension,  and  £80,906 
was  paid  in  addition  from  parochial  funds.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  £8100  more  from  the  British  government, 
£8000  from  the  Propagation  Society,  and  lar^e  sums,  as 
seen  above,  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  is 
true  that  a  far  better  class  of  clergymen  were  now  at  work 
than  in  former  years,  but  the  spiritual  results  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  lavish  expenditure.  The  Bishop  of 
Jamaica  was  an  absentee  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  a  sofiragan  bishop,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  King- 
ston, discharged  his  auties,  and  in  addition  to  his  stipend 
as  archdeacon,  received  rather  less  than  half  the  sum 
(£8000  a  year)  paid  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica.  Had  the  colonial  instead  of  the  im- 
perial parliament  been  responsible  for  these  stipends,  such 
an  arrangement  would  not  have  been  sanctioned.  The 
Bev.  Beginald  Gourtenay,  D.D.,  who  was  appointed  suffra- 
gan in  1858,  delivered  his  primary  charge  in  the  same 
year.  The  mission  churches  were  graduallv  transferred  to 
the  island  establishment,  and  aid  from  England  almost 
entirely  ceased.  In  1865,  there  were  eighty-six  churches, 
capable  of  accommodating  46,434  persons,  and  reported  as 
attended  by  39,710.*  The  number  of  clergy  was  rather  in 
excess  of  that  of  churches. 

^  In  connection  with  the  religious  and  educational  opera- 
tions of  different  sections  of  the  church,  must  be  remem- 
bered the  liberality  of  several  English  associations.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  and  other  similar  institutions,  greatly  aided 
those  who  were  toiling  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
people ;  liberal  subscriptions  were  given  by  them  for  many 
Tears  to  country  schools,  and  occasional  deputations  evinced 
kindly  interest  in  the  labours  of  those  who  were  seeking 
the  moral,  social,  and  religions  advancement  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  advancement  of 
tlia  people,  etpeeially  in  the  eastern  districts,  was  found  in 
tlM  mflimnee  of  the  native  Baptists.    To  the  superstitious 
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Iniiir.-rj  in  the  hous^r  of  MseiablT  seldom  resulted  in 
Tizz'z  z»i,  for  .he  accused  parties  had  friends  amon;:  ti:e 
zieziWrs.  Thus,  thoagh  these  abuses  were  spoken  of  from 
tiiiie  lo  time,  no  measares  were  taken  to  bring  them  to  an 
end  until  the  year  1658,  when  the  matter  was  warmlT 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Bowerbank,  one  of  the  leading  members 
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of  the  mddieal  profession  in  Kingston.  The  management 
of  the  hospital  and  asylum  was  vested  in  a  body  of  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  house  of  assembly,  but  these 
gentlemen  paid  little  attention  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  indefatigable  doctor.  For  some  years  the  most  untiring 
efforts  were  made  to  awaken  general  interest ;  the  pub- 
lic, the  assembly,  and  the  governor,  were  all  appealed  to, 
and  at  length  Dr.  Bowerbank  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  English  commissioners  in  lunacy  to  the 
subject.  After  a  series  of  efforts,  and  at  an  outlay  of 
money  which  would  have  discouraged  any  ordinary  man, 
the  doctor  secured  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in 
1861  to  investigate  the  alleged  abuses.  The  disclosures 
made  on  this  occasion  fully  justified  the  persistence  with 
which  most  of  the  charges  had  been  pressed,  and  reform 
speedily  followed. 

While  necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  old  place  of 
confinement,  the  new  buildings  were  pressed  forward  to 
completion.  A  honorary  board  of  visitors  was  appointed, 
and  a  medical  gentleman,  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  sent  out  from  England.  The  lunatic  asylum  may 
now  bear  favourable  comparison  with  similar  institutions 
in  Great  Britain.  The  order,  discipline,  and  good  behaviour 
of  the  inmates,  the  absence  of  restraint,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  establishment,  afford  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dirt,  misery,  and  disorder  of  the  former  re- 
eeptacle  for  lunatics,  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Keforms  also  followed  in  the  management  of  the  public 
hospital,  and  though  the  existing  buildings  are  not  very 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  has  become,  Uke  the  asylum, 
a  credit  to  the  colony.  Some  attention  was  also  given  to 
sanitary  matters,  and  in  this  also  Dr.  Bowerbank  rendered 
considerable  service.  A  society  for  promoting  sanitary, 
educational,  social,  and  moral  remedial  measures,  was 
started;  but  though  it  elicited  and  published  some  im- 
portant facts,  it  did  not  long  continue  m  existence. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  an  Agricultural  Society  was  formed.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  years  1842  and  1848  are  very  interestinff, 
and  ^tnre  that,  in  almost  all  the  parishes  in  the  island, 
gnat  interest  was  felt  in  the  proceemngs  of  the  society,  by 
nany  kading  men.    Cattle  showsi  plooghing  matches,  and 
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^<.^..«^  inTormation,  were  nnmerons.  In 
Azrisi.  1^54.  lie  Eovai  Society  of  Arts  was  esUblisbed, 
%z.i  Z..I  o=It  Ck?rre!»pocde<i  with  siznilar  societiefi  abroad, 
L-;  p-.:'.:5h«#i  s-ome  Terr  izi:ere  sting  transactions,  and  pro- 
zi.:;^i.  in  no  inconsiierable  degree,  the  interests  of  the 
col'.nj.  Larre  conuibctions  of  motive  productions  wot 
sri.;  10  the  nr«t  exhibitions  in  London  and  Paris,  and » 
TrZT  intcr€Siin^  local  maseum  established.  Ten  yean  later 
i;  was  tbonzht  wrli  to  unite  what  remained  of  the  Agri- 
coltorai  Society  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  an  Act  of 
In:orporation  was  obtained  from  the  house  of  assemblj. 
L;;;>  goo>i  came  of  the  change,  and  ultimately  the  societr 
cease^i  to  exist,  and  the  museum  was  handed  over  to  the 
government. 

Among  the  questions  mooted  at  some  of  tho  earlier 
mee;in;:s  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  one  relating  to  tba 
existing  juvenile  depravity.  As  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
two  reformatories  sprung  into  existence :  one  for  boys, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  D.  U.  Campbell,  now  arch- 
deacon, was  established  in  1858;  and  one  for  girls,  under 
that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Watson,  of  the  United  Presb\"teriAn 
Church.  For  some  vears  these  institutions  were  umltTtbe 
care  of  committees,  deeply  interested  in  the  work  they  had 
un'iertaken.  aided,  as  in  England,  by  government  grants. 
Ultimately  the  number  of  inmates  increased  so  much,  that 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  hand  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  boys'  reformatory,  which  in  1859  had  only  32 
inmates,  had  140  in  16G7.  That  for  girls  had  not  so 
the  number  in  16G7  was  81. 

No  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  benefit  societies 
established  in  England  and  those  which  have  sprung  up 
since  emancipation  in  Jamaica.  Still,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  especially  in  Kingston.  Tbes« 
societies  hold  their  meetings  in  school-rooms,  and  not  in 
public-houses,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  England.  No 
rent  is  charged,  and  the  working  expeuseH  are  exceodiuizly 
small.  They  afford  an  illustration  of  tho  fact  that  the 
working  classes  in  Jamaica  can  co-operate  for  piurposes  of 
mutual  advantage.  In  1864,  a  building  society  was  estab- 
lished by  a  few  friends  anxious  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  working  and  middle  classes.  Its  income  at  first  was 
small,  but  in  1871  profits  wore  for  tho  first  time  dcclardl 
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and  Bhares,  upon  which  sixteen  guineas  had  been  paid 
by  instalments  of  four  shillings  a  month  for  seven  years, 
were  found  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  interest,  making  £20, 
and  a  bonus  of  £5  9s.  6d.  in  addition.  The  safety  of  the 
project  being  thus  proved,  great  numbers  have  since 
joined,  and  its  income  in  1872  was  about  £20,000.  It  is 
purely  mutual  in  its  character,  and  has  provided  many 
people  with  excellent  homes  they  could  have  obtained  in 
no  other  way. 

A  little  was  done  before  1865,  and  more  has  since  been 
attempted,  in  the  way  of  providing  alms-houses  for  the 
destitute,  and  in  other  ways  of  meeting  the  necessities  of 
tiie  poor.  But  the  class  who  can  assist  to  any  great 
extent  in  these  undertakings  is  limited.  Men  who  make 
fortunes  in  Jamaica  generally  retire  to  Europe  to  spend 
them,  and  thus  little  is  done  by  the  wealthy  to  assist  in  the 
religious  and  benevolent  efforts  put  forth  in  the  colony. 
The  obligation  which  is  gradually  being  laid  upon  the 
members  of  all  sections  of  the  church,  to  sustam  their 
pastors  and  ehuroh  institutions,  will  for  many  years  absorb 
neariy  all  their  means ;  still,  indications  are  not  wanting 
of  a  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  among  many  of  the  people 
of  all  classes.  The  Hebrew  community  have  their  alms- 
houses, and  make  liberal  provision  for  their  numerous 
poor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  OUTBBSAX  AT  ST.  THOMAS  IN  THB  BAST. 

• 

It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  Governor  Eyre  if  the 
appointment  he  so  greatly  coveted  had  been  withheld. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  evil  times,  for  never,  since  the  day  of 
emaneipationy  had  the  island  been  in  circumstances  of 
greater  peril.  The  house  of  assembly  was  (generally  felt 
to  be  a  barrier  in  the  wa^of  all  progress,  and  in  no  proper 
•nee  of  the  word  could  it  be  re^purded  as  a  representative 
bo^.  Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  half  a 
■lillioii,  was  divided  into  twenty-three  parishes  or  electoral 
retiming  forty-seven  members  in  all.    But  in 
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1864,  the  anited  registries  showed  only  1903  perwu 
qualified  to  Tote,  and  at  the  last  general  election,  held  thit 
Tear,  only  1457  persons  exercised  their  privilege.  The 
highest  namber  of  votes  recorded  for  any  one  eandidaU 
was  in  Kingston,  where  803  were  given  for  Mr.  JordoL 
Thirty-two  members  who  were  at  this  time  elected  hid  len 
than  fifty  votes  each,  and  twenty-five  of  these  had  less  than 
thirty.' 

With  snch  small  oonstitnencies,  it  was  an  easy  matter  far 
any  man  anxioue  to  obtain  a  seat  to  do  so,  and  in  parishH 
where  bribery  and  cormption  could  not  be  tnpposed  to 
inflaenoe  the  votes,  there  was  no  representation  of  toe  great 
body  of  the  people  for  whom  the  assembly  was  assnmed  to 
legislate.  In  the  county  of  Cornwall,  containing  five  la^ 
parishes,  and  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island, 
there  were  only  246  voters,  162  of  whom  retamed  ten  mem- 
bers to  the  assemblv-f 

That  many  upright  and  honoarable  men  were  elected  by 
such  small  conetituencies  muBt  be  admitted,  and  yet  such 
men  occasionally  complained  to  their  intimate  friends  that 
they  were  fast  losing  their  self-respect.  For  the  pact 
twenty  years  the  character  of  the  house  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating,  and  its  deliberations  were  often  painfully  in- 
terrupted by  scenes  of  confusion  and  strife.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive  committee  bod  led  to  no  permanent 
improvement,  for  after  the  first  few  years  a  oonstut 
struggle  for  place  and  power  was  maintained,  and  partisao- 
sbip  became  more  bitter  than  before.! 

The  violent  language  so  often  used  in  the  honse  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  people  at  large.  At  public  meet- 
ings expresBions  of  a  very  seditious  character  were  commonly 
employed,  and  a  turbulent  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  many 
parts  of  the  island.  The  community  bad  grave  reasons  for 
complaint,  for  while  the  assembly  was  wasting  time  in 
wrangling  about  its  so-called  privileges  and  rights,  glaring 
abuses  in  almost  all  public  institutions  were  unredressed, 
and  very  little  was  done  to  promote  the  e  sial  elevation  or 
true  prosperity  of  the  ooont^. 

*  BetoiBi  of  proToct-msiwhal,  »ppMid«d  to  Blue  Book  to  USt. 

f  Ibid. 

;  "  Tfaa  Problem  of  Janiaia*,"  fint  poblialMd  In  tha  EU^tambv 
niiaib«T  of  tha  "  £olaotie  UoTiaw,"  1B6S,  sad  ■nbaaqvoitlr  pnnUd  h 
apampldat. 
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Early  in  1865,  a  circumstance  happened,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  to  be  deplored.  Dr.  Underbill,  whose  visit  to 
the  island  has  been  referred  to,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  which  he  embodied  the 
substance  of  a  variety  of  statements  that  had  reached  him 
relative  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  island,  and  pointed 
out  some  plans  which  he  thought  might  prove  remedial. 
He  wrote,  as  any  English  gentleman  might  have  done,  to 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  who  regarded  the  letter  as  suf- 
ficiently important  to  justify  him  in  sending  it  to  the 
governor,  with  a  request '^that  he  would  make  a  report  on 
its  contents.* 

Mr.  Eyre,  anxious  to  render  his  reply  as  complete  as 
possible,  caused  the  letter  to  be  printed,  and  then  forwarded 
copies,  with  a  circular,  requesting  information  on  the  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Underbill.  This  was  sent  to  the  custodes  (or 
chief  magistrates  of  parishes),  to  clergymen,  missionaries, 
and  many  others ;  and  in  this  way  the  document  became 
public,  and  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and 
at  many  public  meetings.  It  suited  certain  persons  of  no 
position  in  society,  but  who  had  long  been  connected  with 

Eolitical  intrigue,  to  form  what  was  known  as  the  "  Under- 
ill  Convention,**  and  thus  they  associated  the  name  of  the 
respected  secretary  of  a  peaceful  society  with  an  organisa- 
tion of  a  very  questionable  character. 

The  greatest  mischief  was  done  in  St.  Thomas  in  the 
East,  where  an  inflammatory  address  drawn  up  by  Mr.  6. 
W.  Gordon  was  distributed,  and  meetings  of  a  seditious 
character  held.  It  might  have  been  well  it,  when  so  manv 
revolutionary  sentiments  were  being  expressed  or  printea, 
active  measures  had  been  taken  to  arrest  the  mischief  by 
prosecuting  some  of  the  ringleaders ;  but  it  was  cenerally 
understood  that  the  attorney-general  was  opposed  to  such 
a  course,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  make  these 
persons  inore  important,  by  constituting  them,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  fnends,  political  martyrs. 

It  was  no  secret,  however,  that  there  were  persons  who 
indulged  in  open  threats  against  the  governing      ^^^ 
dedand  their  intention  of  going  from  pariffli 
teUinff  the  people  that  they  were  oppressed* 
end  <N  July,  matters  became  so  alarming  in 
^  Dtipateh  fipom  Mr.  Gsrdwell,  Jairatijr 
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Tne 
ep  has  since  been  questioned  bj  some, 
'rLile  c-;ht:r?.  c:i:;c  as  Jjl^It  to  be  well  informed,  aasert  that 
;h>  de=:oi.s:ra:::n  preTested  an  outbreak. 

In  Kinrsion.  and  some  other  parts  of  the  island,  atten- 
i::n  Lad  'c<<^n  drawn  U>  the  fact  that  considerable  numbers 
c:  p-er^'Tss  met  tczelher  for  drill,  generally  under  the  name 
cf  "  sL^m  Tolunieers."  This,  in  some  places,  was  probably 
r.'y  ncre  than  an  imitation  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
which,  as  in  £ii:;land.  had  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  hu^ 
r::n:C'er3  of  vounz  men  ;  but  in  the  district  around  Morant 
Baj  it  was  far  more  serious  in  its  character. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
all  thcse  discussions,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
formerlv  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  a  great  planting 
atiomev :  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  colour.  In  eark 
life  he  kept  a  store  in  Kinriston.  and  even  then  attracted 
a::en:::ii  by  his  peculiaritie?.  In  course  of  time  he  became 
p-:'55es?^d  with  a  perfect  mania  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
and  K'Uirht  prpi-rties  in  several  parts  of  the  island.  Thev 
never  pai<i  uniler  his  management,  and  at  the  time  of  bU 
death  tLev  were  all  mortgaged.  His  admitted  liabilities 
an:ounte.i  to  i:3.5,000.*  In  his  dealings  with  the  labourers 
and  others  in  his  employ,  his  conduct  was  often  called  into 
question,  and  most  certainly  it  was  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  the  position  ho  assumed  as  friend  of  tbe 
people. 

In  early  life  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, he  then  identified  himself  with  a  kirk  connected  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  was  regarded  by 
many  who  formed  his  acquaintance  at  that  time  as  a  venr 
exemplar}'  character.  After  a  brief  connection  with  a 
Congregational  church,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
native  Baptists  in  1861.  Among  these  people  he  assumed 
a  leading  position,  preaching  to  them,  and  administerin*; 
the  ordinances.  He  it  was  who  appointed  Paul  Bogle 
(afterwards  known  as  the  leader  in  the  disturbances  at 
Morant  Bay)  to  the  office  of  deacon.  The  certiiicato  to 
this  e£fect  was  among  the  documents  laid  before  the  royal 
commission.! 

Mr.  Gordon  was  fond  of  power.     Unfortunately,  neither 

*  "  Report  of  Jamaica  Royal  Commission,**  p.  88.      f  Ibid. ,  p.  10. 
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in  his  relations  to  tho  churches  he  was  first  connected  with, 
nor  in  his  public  life,  was  his  conduct  and  ability  such  as 
to  secure  it.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  house  of  assembly,  then  he  was  unseated,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  was  unable  to  resume  that  position  :  he^ 
was,  however,  a  member  for  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  at  the' 
time  of  the  outbreak.  In  accordance  with  an  unwise 
custom  long  prevailing  in  Jamaica,  he  was  also  magis- 
trate in  six  or  seven  parishes.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
assign  him  any  clearly  defined  position  in  the  political 
circle  of  the  colony.  He  certainly  had  not  the  confidence 
of  those  gentlemen  of  colour  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  assembly,  and  he  not  only  un- 
sparingly condemned  their  measures  at  times,  but  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  bitter  invective  against  them. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  been  prominently  connected  with  affairs 
in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Last  for  many  years,  but  the  only 
points  of  general  interest  date  back  to  some  months  before 
the  outbreak.  Among  other  things,  he  had  complained  of 
the  condition  of  a  building  used  as  a  lock-up  at  Morant 
Bay,  and  also  of  tho  conduct  of  a  brother  magistrate  in 
relation  to  it.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  ordered  into 
the  matter,  the  building  was  condemned,  but  it  was  thought 
that  he  must  have  known  that  the  charges  made  against 
the  magistrate  were  untrue.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  all  the  commissions  he  held  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  this  extreme  course' on  the  part  of  the  governor 
was  approved  of  by  the  colonial  minister.* 

He  had  also  been  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  church- 
warden, but  his  right  to  act  in  that  capacity  was  disputed, 
as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
alleged  want  of  qualification  formed  the  subject  of  an 
action  at  law,  in  which  Baron  Ketelhodt,  the  custos  of  the 
palish,  was  the  defendant.  On  two  occasions  verdicts  had 
been  given  in  favour  of  tho  latter,  and  a  third  trial  was 

Ending  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  t  These  proceedings 
A  created  great  ill-feeling  among  the  native  Baptists, 
BjiA  formed  the  subject  of  some  severe  comments  in  letters 
llr.  Gordon  addressed  to  Bogle  and  others.  Some  extracts 
from  these  communications  are  given  by  the  commissioners. 
One  opponent  is  described  as  ''  a  most  worthless  fellow;'* 
•  •* Bepoii el  Royal OommiMioii,'* p. 0.  tIUd.,p.9. 
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another  as  "  a  great  villain."  To  one  friend  be  wvft, 
"  Some  calamity  will  come  on  them."  To  another  be 
writes,  "The  reign  of  others  will  eoon  be  cut  short." 
"  We  must  wait  and  see  the  end  of  these  evil  doen."* 
"The  wicked  shall  be  dcntroyed." f  At  public  moi-tinsi, 
both  at  Morant  Bay  and  in  Vere,  Mr.  Gordon  used  very 
strong  languaf^e,  so  mnch  bo  as  to  lead  a  friend  to  prepnn 
an  article  in  his  defence ;  or,  as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
"  to  shield  yon  and  them  from  the  charge  of  anarchy  ind 
tumult,  which  in  a  short  time  must  follow  these  fearful 
demoQEtrationB."  t 

Mr.  Gordon  was  warned  by  others  of  the  possible  con- 
seqnenceB  of  these  meetings,  and  to  one  gentleman  ba 
observed :  "  If  I  wanted  a  rebelhon,  I  could  have  had  oh 
long  ago.  I  mast  upset  that  fellow  Herschell,  and  kick 
him  out  of  the  vestry,  and  the  baron  also,  or  bad  will  corns 
of  it."§  To  another  gentleman  be  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bihty  of  people  resistrng  troops  by  keeping  in  the  moon- 
tarns  while  the  latter  perished  by  fever.  |i  The  mort 
striking  proof  of  Mr.  Gordoa's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  proceedings  of  his  friends  about  Morant  Bay  wu 
fumielicd  by  bis  wife,  who  stated  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  outbreak  he  brought  her  the  news,  bat  do 
intelligence  reached  the  authorities  or  the  public  till  the 
middle  of  the  next  day.  The  commissioners  at  first  sup- 
posed that  Mrs.  Gordon  hod  mistaken  the  day,  but  this  sbe 
assured  them  was  not  the  case,  and  stated  another  fact  in 
confirm  ation.U 

The  melancholy  events  of  that  and  several  succeeding 
days  must  now  be  related,  notice  first  being  taken  of  some 
preliminary  disorders.  On  the  7th  of  October  a  lad. 
charged  with  assaultiug  a  woman,  was  tried  at  Morant 
Bay,  and  fined  four  shillings  and  costs,  whereupon  a  man 
called  to  him,  and  told  him  to  pay  the  fine  but  not  the 
costs,  and  then  continued  to  make  a  disturbance  in  the 
court.  He  was  laid  hold  of  by  some  oonstables,  but 
rescued ;  a  second  attempt  to  arrest  him  failed,  and  the 
constables  were  beaten.  After  order  was  restored,  a  case 
of  trespass  came  on  for  trial,  but  this  had  no  eonneotioa 
with  the  subsequent  disturbances,  as  often  stated,  except 

*  "  Baport  of  BoTkl  CommiMioii,"  p.  SO.  f  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  U.      {  Ibid.,  p.  SO.       |f  lUd.,  p.  SL       1 1bU.,  ^  SS. 
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60  far  as,  it  being  of  some  interest,  it  had  led  to  an 
nnuBoally  large  attendance  at  the  court-house.*  Paul 
Bogle  was  one  of  the  rioters  on  .the  7th,  and  three 
days  after  he  and  nineteen  others  sent  a  letter  to  the 
governor,  in  which  they  complained  of  their  treatment, 
asked  for  protection,  and  declared  that,  if  this  was  refused, 
they  "would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.*'  The 
commissioners  say  they  cannot  regard  it  as  indicating 
peaceful  intentions.  ''Its  language  is  that  of  scarcely 
concealed  defiance,  and  looking  at  its  terms,  at  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  acts  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied and  followed,  it  seems  to  us  to  partake  rather  of 
the  character  of  a  manifesto,  preparatory  to  and  attempt- 
ingto  justify  a  recourse  to  violence.**  t 

Warrants  had  been  issued  against  Bogle  and  others  for 
the  rioting  in  the  court-house :  eight  constables  went  to 
arrest  him,  and  found  him  at  a  place  called  Stoney  Out, 
four  miles  from  Morant  Bay,  where  he  lived.  He  called  for 
help,  and  a  bodv  of  men,  estimated  at  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred,  almost  immediately  rushed  out  of  the 
chapel  in  which  Bogle  preached,  armed  with  sticks,  cut- 
lasses, and  pikes.  The  policemen  were  beaten,  three  of 
them  detained  for  some  hours  as  prisoners,  and  only  re- 
leased on  their  swearing  to  "  join  their  colour.**  I  Bogle 
then  avowed  his  intention  of  marching  down  to  Morant 
Bay, ''  to  kill  all  the  white  men,  and  all  the  black  men  that 
would  not  join  them.*'  It  was  proved  that  meetinfi;s  had 
been  held,  oaths  administered,  and  names  of  confederates 
recorded :  large  bodies  of  men  had  been  drilled  in  different 
places,  and  several  persons  were  spoken  of  as  colonels.§ 
whether  the  events  of  the  7th  precipitated  the  plans  of  the 
leaders  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  but  there  was  some 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  Christmas  time  had  been  spoken 
of  as  the  period  for  action. 

On  the  11th  of  Octob^,  Bogle  and  his  associates  marched 
down  to  Morant  Bay.  The  vestry  of  the  parish,  who  were 
elected  by  the  same  constituency  ||  as  the  members  of  tiie 

«<«B«poiielBoyalGoiniiiiBsioii,'*p.8i.  tlbid.,p.7. 

I  ma.,  p.  4.  §  MA.,  m.  5,  S. 

I  libel  of  11mm  w«rt  negroet ;  ih«  iiamM  of  Mglo  and  Mvml 
eC  Us  eoBMeialM  mosr  m  tho  liit  It  wm  notorkms  thM  Mr. 
Ooiifla  iMd  wma  to  tMr  qvalifioalioii  under  the  eziitiBg  law*  snd 
"1*  "     ■ 
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.£i^r^ae»v  vexB  assembltd  on  ofdi 
narj  puo?hiftl  CG<in€«£,  bat  3Ir.  Gordon  vas  ftbeent 
I>.«ve^£  ;lrt«  Aiki  f>^  o'cl>xk.  Hie  nevs  came  that  a  bmi' 
of  Crn  'w%B  ft7pr:«f iizj:.  Thej  vere  armed  like  those  i 
Sioi^rT  G=i.  "vuh  ilv  addition  of  a  few  markets  and  uTg 
n-sts  ^z^ej  hu  c<}<uiz.€d  ir:>m  the  police  sution  vhich  th^; 
L^  rl^cdT^cd  on  ihiir  vaj.  Baztm  Ketelhodt,  on  accocL 
c:  ih-r  di5;::rtie>i  «ta:e  of  the  parish,  had  written  to  t:^ 
rr'Tem-rr  for  trx^ps«  which  had  not  ret  arrived,  and  calla 
c^;  the  Toloziwer^ :  the«e  las;  were  hastilv  got  together 
ar.i  iravn  up  in  front  of  the  conrt -boose.  The  baroD 
K^-  ••'•g  on  the  rseps.  asked  the  people  what  thej  wanted 
and  was  ziet  or  ch^  oi  *'  War."  He  then  be^ran  to  retc 
;l.-r  Rii-t  Act,  and  while  reading  it.  etonea  and  bottles  ven 
tLrc-wn.  and  the  captain  of  the  Tolonteers  stmck  on  tb 
f  :-rchf sd.  The  order  was  then  given  to  fire :  it  was  done, 
bci  uie  znob  was  close  to  the  volunteers,  and  immcdiatel; 
r::5b<£d  on  them,  and  disarmed  the  greater  namber ;  some 
cf  the  rest  fled,  and  others  took  shelter  in  the  eooit- 

A  ftw  nf  xte  xnacisu^tcs  and  others  in  the  court-honse 
es-rir-ed  bv  the  liack  windows.  Those  who  remained  were 
p«el;cd  wi:h  stones  or  nred  at  bv  the  rioters,  and  the  tre 
w^«  rct;inied  bv  the  few  volunteers  who  had  retained  their 
nirs.  A  crv  was  then  heard:  "Go  and  fetch  fire:" 
**  B:im  the  brutes  out !"  and  Bogle's  voice  was  heara. 
direc:in«:  nre  to  be  applied  to  the  court-house,  which,  like 
S-:  riAnv  buiidin-rs  in  Jamaica,  was  covered  with  wooden 
similes.  A  school-room  near  bv.  together  with  the  coon- 
h:u5e.  were  soon  in  dames,  and  the  roof  of  the  latter 
berAn  to  fall  in  as  the  sun  went  down.  The  inmates  do« 
K'ught  safetv  in  dight,  or  by  concealing  themselves  in  the 
£rst  convenient  refuge,  but  manj  were  seized  or  dragged 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  beaten  to  death.  Eighteen, 
including  the  custos,  were  killed,  and  thirty-one  more  or 
le^  severely  wounded.t 

A  party  now  proceeded  to  the  prison,  and  eompelled  the 
gaolers    to  throw  open    the   doors  and  release  all  the 

Srisoners,  fifty-one  in  number.    An  attempt  to  force  the 
oor  of  the  magazine,  containing  three  hundred  aerviceabla 

^  **  Report  of  Boyal  CoiiimiHioii«*  p.  A. 
t  Ibid.,  Kewspapcn,  Letia%  4e. 
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Btaod-of-anns,  happily  failed,  but  many  stores  were  plun- 
deredy  and  from  one  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
taken.  Some  incidents  that  occurred  during  these  pro- 
ceedings serve  to  show  that  this  was  no  accidental  riot,  but 
a  planned  resistance  to  the  constituted  authority  of  the 
land.  When  Mr.  Price,  a  black  gentleman,  was  caught, 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  what  should  be  his  fate.  "  Don't 
kill  him,*'  said  one ;  *'  we  have  orders  to  kill  no  black,  only 
white."  **  He  has  a  black  skin,  but  a  white  heart,*'  was 
the  reply,  and  he  was  beaten  to  death.*  A  man  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  doctor  was  released  by  Bogle  on  promising 
not  to  dress  a  white  man's  wounds.t  **  Colour  for  colour,** 
was  the  exclamation  continually  heard.  Other  expressions 
were  proved,  indicating  the  prevailing  feeling.  "We  want 
blood;**  *'We  must  humble  the  white  man;**  ''We  are 
goinff  to  take  the  lives  of  the  white  men,  but  not  to  hurt 
the  ladies;*'  ''Buckra  country  for  us.  Never  mind  the 
bnckra  women,  we  can  get  them  when  we  want ;"  "  We 
don*t  want  the  women  now,  we  will  have  them  after- 
wards.** It  seemed  strange  that  incendiary  fires  were 
rare,  but  it  was  explained  by  the  remark,  "  Don*t  bum  the 
trash-house,  we  want  su<^  to  make  for  ourselves  ;**  "  Don*t 
set  fire  to  the  house,  only  kill  the  white  man,  we  have  the 
house  to  live  in  ourselves.**  Golden  Grove,  a  fine  mansion, 
was  to  be  retained  for  Bogle*s  residence.  I  Doctors,  as  well 
u  women,  were  to  be  preserved,  and  one  man  was  spared 
because  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Gordon.§ 

Daring  the  night  following  the  massacre  at  Morant  Bay, 
Bogle  returned  thanks  in  Us  chapel  at  Btoney  Gut,  ''  that 
God  had  succeeded  him  in  his  work.  "II  He  seems  to  have 
remained  there  during  the  next  day,  for  large  numbers  of 
men  were  drilled,  and  told  by  Bogle  ''  that  this  country 
would  belong  to  them;"  ''that  it  had  long  been  theirs ;" 
ftnd  "  they  must  keep  it  wholly  in  possession.**  Plans  were 
then  made  for  defence,  in  case  "  the  enemy  came.**ir  Next 
day  Bogle  was  seen  marching  up  the  Blue  Mountain  YaXLejt 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men.  Three  days  after,  when 
troops  were  ap|uroaching,  he  advanced  to  sive  them  battle* 
Imt  being  disraaded  from  the  attempt,  his  followers  became 
panio-stricken»  and  fled.**    Other  parties  were  marching  in 

••BepoitelBojslOoiBiiiianom*'ii.r.   tIbia.,B.e.    tIUd.,p.a 
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different  directions.  Bath,  eight  miles  to  the  north-cast  of 
Morant  Bay,  was  visited  by  an  armed  band,  with  drams 
beating  and  flags  flying;  murders  were  committed,  and 
many  persons  were  barbarously  beaten.  To  the  east,  in 
the  Plantain  Garden  Biver  district,  there  was  also  great 
excitement,  in  consequence  of  insurgent  bonds.  The  point 
furthest  from  Morant  Bay  visited  by  them  was  Elmwood, 
thirty  miles  to  the  east.*  The  crops  were  left  oninjured, 
and  most  of  the  buildings  preserved,  but  plunder  was  un- 
restrained. "  The  intention  of  taking  the  lives  of  the  whitei 
was  openly  avowed,  and  diligent  search  was  made  for  par- 
ticular individuals.**  f  The  few  white  and  almost  all  the 
coloured  inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods,  or  at  Port  Antonio 
went  on  board  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  timely  arrival  of 
troops  prevented  further  bloodshed,  and  enabled  about  two 
hundred  persons  who  had  left  their  home^  to  reach  Kings- 
ton. This  town  was  soon  crowded  with  refugees  from  all 
parts.  The  parochial  buildings  were  set  apart  for  some 
who  were  poor,  the  corporation  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  for  their  immediate  wants,  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tions were  raised. 

No  attempt  has  been  mode  in  this  account  to  depict  the 
alarm  which  prevailed :  the  bare  facts,  as  recorded  by  the 
royal  commissioners,  have  alone  been  referred  to.  Bat 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  white  population  of 
the  entire  parish,  according  to  the  census  of  18G1,  was 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons,  of  whom  many 
were  women  and  children:  there  ^erc  23,230  blacks.  That 
many  of  these  were  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  is  un- 
questionable, and  noble  instances  of  devotion  on  the  part 
of  servants  were  frequent ;  but  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  Bogle  was  very  great,  and  until  the  arrival  of  troops  the 
insurgents  did  whatever  they  desired. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Boron  Ketelhodt  had  written  on 
the  10th,  requesting  military  aid.  The  letter  was  received 
by  the  governor  next  morning,  who  sent  to  Major-General 
O'Connor,  requesting  him  to  despatch  one  hundred  men. 
They  reached  Morant  Bay  next  day,  but  only  in  time  to 
preserve  that  place  from  a  second  attack  by  the  insurgents. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  news  of  the  massacre  reaehed 
Kingston.     More  troops  were  at  once  despatched,  ud 
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orders  were  sent  to  Newcastle  for  a  detachment  to  march 
dowD  the  interior  mountain  passes,  to  intercept  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  been  heard  of  in  that  direction.  It  was 
this  party  from  which  Bogle's  detachment  fled. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  privy  council  was  con- 
Tened  at  the  official  residence  of  the  major-general,  and 
came  unanimously  to  the  decision  that  it  was  desirable  to 
poclaim  martial  law.  But  a  recent  Act  *  of  the  Jamaica 
legislature  had  provided  that  martial  law  should  not  be 
proclaimed  in  future  except  by  the  consent  of  a  council  of 
war.  The  govemor,  the  privy  council,  and  the  members  of 
the  house  of  assembly  composed  this  council,  together  with 
certain  military  and  naval  officers,  twenty-one  being  a 
quorum.  Thirty  of  these  met  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
including  men  of  all  parties,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  martial  law  should  be  proclaimed  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall;  Kingston,  for  commercial  reasons, 
bemg  exempted  from  its  operation.  The  royal  commis- 
sioners were  of  opinion  that  the  council  of  war  had  good 
reason  for  the  advice  it  gave,  and  that  the  governor  was 
justified  in  acting  upon  that  advice,  t 

Seamen  and  mannes  were  landed  at  Morant  Bay,  to  co- 
operate with  the  troops,  and  Major  Nelson,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  appointed  to  the  command.  These  and 
other  similar  arrangements  were  subsequently  pronounced 
to  have  been  "prompt  and  judicious;*'  for,  ''by  confining 
the  insurgents  to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  and 
its  neighbourhood,  the  disturbances  were  kept  in  check, 
and  were  prevented  from  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the 
island."  t 

Into  all  the  details  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
different  officers  in  command,  thero  is  no  occasion  to  enter. 
Only  a  few  particulars  need  be  mentioned.  At  the  Bhine, 
near  Bath,  nearly  one  hundred  refugees,  women  and  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  had  undergone  severe  privations,  wero 
found*  and  escorted  to  Port  Morant,  whence  they  embarked 
for  Kingston.}  Some  of  these  were  wounded,  and  all  were 
in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Other  detachments  ^sed 
Hkmoifik  difEerent  districts  around  Morant  Bay.  ||  Their  pro* 
m&Baf^  in  Mttqr  mms  cannot  be  defended,  but  the  com- 

-  ^«  Isfort  d  Boysl  Coounlssioii.'Vim.  10, 11. 
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Hobbs  bad  borne  the  name  of  being  not  onlja  kind-hearted 
man,  but  one  of  deep  ChriBtian  feeling.  He  took  a  Uyely 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  and  in  Einffston  he 
was  known  as  one  who  heartily  sympathised  with  the  social 
and  reli^oos  niovements  of  the  day.  In  judging  his  con- 
dnet  dorinff  this  trying  time,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
eondncted  his  oi>erations  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rains  and 
among  swollen  rivers ;  that  he  was  thus  cut  off  from  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  ontbreak^ 
or  the  actual  strength  of  the  insurgents ;  and  that  his  first 
despatch  relative  to  prisoners  had  elicited  a  reply  calcu- 
lated to  convey  the  idea  that  leniency  to  the  gmlty  was 
not  to  be  exercised.  The  major-general,  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived  on  the  21st,  wrote:  ''I  am  much  pleased  by 
your  adopting  a  decided  course  with  respect  to  captured 
rebels.-  • 

A  few  weeks  after  the  investigation  before  the  royal  com- 
mission, Ck)lonel^  Hobbs  sailed  for  England.  He  had  pre- 
viously shown  signs  of  mental  derangement,  but  one  day 
he  managed  to  escape  the  visilance  of  his  attendant,  and 
threw  himself  overboard.  All  efforto  to  save  him  were  in 
vain. 

While  these  active  measures  were  being  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Morant  Bay,  and  in  the  interior,  Captain 
Hole  was  also  engaged  in  the  extreme  eastern  district  of 
the  island.  Eigh^-nine  persons  were  tried  by  oourt-martial 
and  executed,  numv  were  flowed,  and  among  them  about 
twenty  women.  The  infliction  of  this  punishment  was 
reprooated  by  the  rojral  commissioners,  though  they  admit 
the  difficult  position  in  which  Captain  Hole  was  placed,  as 
he  offered  these  people  pardon  if  they  would  give  up  the 
property  it  was  proved  they  had  stolen.t  Another  serious 
matter  m  connection  with  this  district  was  the  lawlessness 
of  eertain  black  soldiers.  Captain  Hole,  when  on  the 
march  with  his  detachment,  found  eleven  dead  bodies,  at 
different  places  on  the  road,  shot  by  a  band  of  six  or  seven 
black  soldiers,  not  of  his  party,  who  had  broken  loose.  It 
was  this  fact  that  gave  nse  to  the  sensational  story,  told 
in  England,  about ''  eight  miles  of  dead  bodies."  Anothei: 
negro  deserter  shot  on  one  day  ten  pris<mer8  he  had  taken 
horn  the  charge  of  native  constables,  who  did  not  interfere 
•«BipeflerBoyalOoBnBiirioo,'*p.l4.  tIUd..p.lAu 
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id  t^ticiil  tLe  b«rii«r(Hi8  deed.  Three  other  soldien  re 
p:r;«d  ihMl  shej  also  hsd  shot  ten  persons,  and  thf] 
vryz^zX  in  tvo  vm^;gon-losds  of  plundered  propertr  thr 
u#i  reeorercd.  The  troops  under  Captain  Hole's  oommazii 
vere  eridenilT  an  anmlj  lot.  Two  eorporals  were  degraded 
ere  was  sentenced  to  penal  serritnde  tor  seren  yean  la 
bununz  booses  without  orders,  and  another  flogg^.* 

Some  doubts  had  been  entertained  as  to  whether  tb 
Maroons  woold  prove  faithfoL  Bogle  and  his  friends  hsi 
tried  to  win  them  over  to  their  caase.t  and  great  care  vu 
taken  bj  the  insurants  not  to  injure  any  one  connected 
with  them.  I  On  the  13th  a  party  of  them  oeeapied  Bsth, 
an]  took  active  measures  to  put  down  disorder.  On  thfl 
20th  another  party,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fvfe, 
entered  that  little  town.S  Next  day  Colonel  Fyfe  attackeid  • 
Eort  of  fort  the  rebels  bad  made  at  a  place  called  Torrington. 
The  approach  was  dangerous,  and  one  man  was  wounded 
by  the  shots  fired  at  them,  but  the  insurgents  were  sood 
driven  out  with  a  loss  of  seven  men  killed. :  This  was  aboat 
the  only  attempt  at  resistance  after  the  arrival  of  troops: 
one  shot  only  had  been  fired  at  the  soldiers  who  entered 
Stoney  Gut.^  Large  quantities  of  plunder  were  found  io 
the  huts  near  Torrington,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
cottages  were  burnt ;  but  Colonel  Fyfe,  who  was  an  old 
resident  in  the  colony,  ordered  that  a  shelter  should  in  all 
cases  be  left  for  women  and  children.  Between  TorringtoD 
and  Stoney  Gut  a  sort  of  barricade  had  been  thrown  acrosi 
the  road,  which  was  removed  with  difficulty. 

Many  reports  were  circulated  relative  to  the  cruelties  oi 
these  Maroons.  It  seems  that  twenty-five  persons  in  all  were 
pat  to  death  by  them ;  and  with  respect  to  the  floggings  al 
Bath,  which  at  first  were  very  numerous,  it  is  only  justice 
to  Colonel  Fyfe  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived-,  he  can 
positive  orders  to  discontinue  the  practice.^*  It  was  here 
that,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  local  magistrate,  bal 
before  Colonel  Fjto's  arrival,  cats,  round  which  wirei 
were  twisted,  were  used  for  the  punishment  of  men.  Nc 
language  is  sufficiently  strong  to  use  in  condemnation  ol 
such  barbarity. 

•  "  Report  of  Bojal  ComTniiwinn,*'  m.  14, 15.       f  ^Ind.,  pp.  6, 7. 
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This  ontline  indndes  all  that  ean  be  of  interest  with 
respect  to  the  plans  taken  to  suppress  the  msorreotion. 
The  royal  commissioners  observed,  respecting  them,  that 
**  by  the  prompt  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  different 
movements  were  executed,  the  outbreak  was  overcome  in  a 
Tery  short  period."  ♦ 

The  act  which  occasioned  most  sensation  during  these 
exciting  times  was  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  }di.  Q. 
W.  Oordon.  Immediately  after  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
Mr.  Eyre  went  to  Morant  Bay  in  the  French  steamer 
CarareUe.  During  his  absence  Dr.  Bowerbank,  the  custos 
of  Kingston,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Westmoreland  and  Mr. 
Hosack,  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  arrest  Mr. 
Gordon.  Dr.  Bowerbank  then  went  to  Major-General 
0*Ck)nnor,  who  objected  to  its  being  done,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  a  single  soldier  to  spare  in  case  of  its 
occasioning  a  disturbance. 

Fears  were  entertained  by  many  that  serious  disorders 
.would  occur  in  Kingston,  and  at  a  meeting  of  about  forty 
magistrates.  Dr.  Bowerbank  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr. 
Eyre,  urging  him  to  put  that  city  under  martial  law.  This 
Mr.  Eyre  declined  to  do.  But  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
pensioners,  formerly  attached  to  West  Indian  regiments, 
were  called  out,  and  in  all,  upwards  of  six  hundr^  volun- 
teers were  enrolled ;  mounted  companies,  under  Captains 
Be  Cordova  and  Astwood,  rendering  great  service  in  keening 
up  communication  with  the  disturbed  districts,  and  in 
guarding  Bock  Fort,  about  four  miles  from  Kingston,  where 
large  Quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  deposited. 

Mr.  Eyre  returned  from  Morant  Bay  on  the  17tn,  and  at 
once  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Gordon.  Search  was  made 
for  him  at  a  relative's,  and  at  his  residence,  but  he  was  not 
found;  his  office  was  also  visited  in  vain.  Later  in  the 
day  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  general,  and  was  arrested. 
Dt.  Bowerbank  accompanied  him  to  see  his  wife,  and  he 
was  then  Uiken  on  lx>ard  the  fFott^mn^,  which  at  once 
•ailed  for  Morant  Bay  with  the  governor,  who  returned 
to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  but  Mr.  Gordon  was  not 
landed  until  tiie  20th.  There  was  then  a  court  sitting, 
oompoeed  in  part  of  members  of  the  le^slatnre,  but 
Bngadier-GenmJ  Nelson  did  not  think  it  right  that  'Ux. 
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ins;  hJTn,  He  accordic^Ij  ftdjociLfd 
.  consisiing  of  one  mili'.i.7 
me  irial  took  pl&ce  on  the  21s:, 
The  eLarges  were  for  high  ireaRJi, 
ir-i  f :r  Mnil:«T  w::i  p&ru€s  enjrajred  in  the  insnrrectioc. 
I;  :^  :=z*:-=-sicle  f :r  azij  clear-Lc^ed,  ncprejndiced  man  ;o 
liik-i  iLi  ZLivts  of  this  trial  viUioat  coinciding  in  the  remark 
cf  lir  roT&l  cczniLLssioziiTS,  that  ^the  evidence,  oral  and 
c:^iz:rz.tarT,  &pp-£ars  whoUj  insa£cient  to  establish  Xtt 
chirrs  -p<n  wL:ch  the  prisoner  took  his  trial-"*  He  ws«, 
LcTrTer,  foTZid  jroiltr,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Brigadier 
Neli-'.n  appr-TTcd  of  the  nnding,  bnt  delajed  execution  of 
f^TLMence  ziAil  Mondaj.  In  the  meantime  he  sent  copies  of 
ih?  pr:<e<«iinzs  and  evidence  to  Major-General  O'Connor, 
I'T  vhom  thev  were  read  to  two  members  of  the  execotire 
coz:r:i;;ee,  and  then  forwarded  to  Mr.  Eyre,  who  cooma- 
nicai'e^i  to  Xelson  his  concnrrence  in  the  justice  of  the 
s-er-i-riice,  and  ihe  necessity  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  This 
G-rsraTch  reached  Morant  Bav  on  the  23rd,  before  Jlr. 
G:ri:::  wa-"  executed.  General  O'Connor  next  day  trans- 
xri:;'e  i  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  to  the  militarr 
serreiary  at  the  Horse  GaarJs,  a  copy  of  all  docaments 
reliitin^  to  the  transaction,  and  in  reference  to  the  fro- 
vemor's  approval  of  the  sentence,  adds,  "  In  which  I  fullr 
coincide."  ^  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  append  to  tbe 
account  of  this  deplorable  event,  that  the  stories  told  of 
indignities  offered  to  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion are  unfounded.  4 

During  the  month  of  martial  law  eighty-five  persons 
appear  to  have  been  put  to  death  without  trial,  in  some 
cases  wantonly,  in  others  under  the  impression  that  the 
act  was  justified.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  others 
suffered  death  after  trial  by  court-maftial.  In  all,  about 
six  hundred  were  flogged,  and  about  one  thousand  cottages 
were  burnt. 

Wlien  the  tidings  of  the  outbreak  reached  Cuba,  tbe 
governor-general  immediately  despatched  two  vessels  of  war 
with  an  offer  of  assistance,  which  was  courteously  declined. 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope  afterwards  arrived  in  the  Dvn 
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from  Canada,  with  troops,  but  not  being  required  they  soon 
retomedy  as  a  Fenian  outbreak  in  that  colopy  seemed  to 
be  impending.  A  vessel  had  been  despatch^  to  Barba- 
does  tA  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  which  had 
then  returned  with  parts  of  an  English  and  of  a  West 
Indian  regiment.  These  were  speedily  located  in  different 
districts  of  the  island  where  alarm  was  felt  and  troops 
seemed  desirable. 

The  tidings  of  the  outbreak  first  reached  England  from 
America  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
Noyember  the  despatches  of  the  governor  and  major-general 
were  received.  Very  different  f  eelmgs  were  awakened  by  these 
communications.  B^  some,  the  conduct  of  the  authorities 
was  praised  in  the  highest  terms,  and  old  stories  of  negro 
ferocity  and  worthlessness  were  reyived :  the  enemies  of 
the  race  imagined  that  now  they  had  at  last  proved  the 
truth  of  every  prediction  as  to  the  folly  of  emancipation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ruthless  murders  at  Morant  Bay 
and  elsewhere,  the  terrible  sufferings  of  hundreds  of  women 
and  children  hiding  in  the  bush,  amid  the  inclemencies  of 
the  rainy  season,  in  peril  of  their  lives,  and  of  what  to 
a  pure-minded  woman  is  dearer  than  life,  were  forgotten  in 
indignation  at  the  retribution  inflicted,  and  above  all  at 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

Ur.  Eyre,  in  his  opening  si>eech  to  the  legislative  bodies 
early  in  November,  used  language  which  no  one  in  his 
position  should  have  done ;  for  he  not  only  condemned  the 
conduct  of  men  he  was  pleased  to  call  **  pseudo-philan- 
thropists," but  he  spoke  also  of  the  misdirected  efforts  and 
misguided  counsel  of  certain  ministers  of  religion ;  **  sadly 
00  miscalled,*'  he  proceeded  to  say,  "if  the  Saviour's 
example  and  teaching  is  to  be  the  standard."  For  any 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  a  single  nonconforming  minister 
eonnected  with  an  English  society  or  denomination,  Mr. 
Eyre  had  not  the  least  warrant.  Only  a  few  months  before 
tm  outbreak  there  had  been  a  serious  altercation  amoiig 
the  leaders  in  a  native  Baptist  chapel  near  Morant  Bay, 
because  two  English  ministers  had  been  permitted  to  hold 
a  terviee  in  one  of  their  chapels.  "  Colour  for  colour  "  was 
the  amiment  used. 

Li  m  des|^atches  to  the  oolonial  minister,  Mr.  Eyre 
^nole  m  %  similar  strain,  and  thus  did  not  a  little  to 
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intensify  the  indignation  with  which  his  eondaot  in  oth 
respects  was  regarded.  The  unfortanate  animtu  he  di 
played  towards  tliose  he  regarded  as  opponents  did  a  gn 
deal  to  prevent  justice  being  done  to  the  painful  circui 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  or  to  the  promptitude  wi 
which  he  dealt  with  the  outbreak  in  its  first  stages. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  in  his  first  despatch,  called  attention 
J  :)  Mr.  Gordon's  case,  and  asked  for  explanation  on  this  ai 

'^  :l  other  points;  but  the  intense  excitement  in  England  i 

'P    I  quired  stronger  measures  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  determin 

'J  ( ;  '  to  send  out  a  special  commission  to  make  inquiry'  into  i 

'J  '    I  origin,  nature,  and  circumstances  of  the  outbreak,  and  il 

<'    '  measures  adopted  in  its  suppression.     The  following  ge: 

tlemen  were  appointed: — Lieutenant -General  Sir  Hen 
Knight  Storks,  G.C.B. ;  Bight  Honourable  Buasell  Gume 
M.P.,  Becorder  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  J.  B.  Uaol 
Esq.,  Becorder  of  Leeds.  The  former  was  also  empower 
to  act  as  governor  of  the  island  and  commander-in-chief 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  and  nntil  t1 
final  decision  of  the  British  government  was  made  knowi 
I .  These  gentlemen  discharged  their  duty  in  the  most  eoi 

I  plete  and  impartial  manner.     Counsel  were  permitted 

I  I  watch  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  like 

to  be  affected  by  the  resnlt  of  the  inquiry.  Beporters  fro 
several  English  newspapers  were  present,  and  thus  t1 
utmost  publicity  was  given  to  till  the  proceedings.  Tl 
commission  was  formally  opened  in  Spanish  Town,  ( 
Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  January,  and  sat,  almost  vitha 
intermission,  until  the  2l8t  of  March.  The  commissione 
also  visited  Morant  Bay  and  Stoney  Gut,  and  took  evidenc 
Mr.  Russell  Gurney  held  a  separate  court  at  Morant  Ba 
Bath,  and  Manchioneel ;  and  Mr.  Maule  at  Monkland 
Leith  Hall,  Golden  Grove,  and  again  at  Morant  Bay.  Fift 
one  days  in.  all  were  spent  in  the  examination  of  sen 
hundred  and  thirty  witnesses.  The  commissioners,  in  the 
report,  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  which  were  afiinrdi 
them  by  all  classes  for  the  prosecution  of  their  inquii 
which  was  a  most  exhaustive  one.  From  their  report  mo 
of  the  faots  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  relatave  to  i 
outbreak  and  its  suppression,  have  been  taJten,*  bat «  fi 
povn^A  ft^  lODuin  to  be  noticed. 

'I  i 
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With  respect  to  the  conrts-martial,  they  said  that,  *'  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  evidence  seemed  nnobjec- 
tionable  in  chazacter,  and  qnite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
finding  of  the  court."  Exception  was,  however,  taken  to 
sereral  cases  b^de  that  of  Mr.  Gordon,  which  are  meci- 
fied  ;*  and  it  was  observed  with  respect  to  some  of  these, 
that  **  at  Port  Antonio  the  evidence  allowed  to  be  given 
WAS  of  a  most  objectionable  description."  This  place  was 
most  distant  from  the  centre  of  operations  where  Brigadier 
Nelson  was  located.  Tet  the  commissioners  add  that  other 
evidence  seems  to  have  been  given  in  some  oases  beyond 
what  appears  on  the  notes,  from  which  they  alone  formed 
their  opmion ;  and  that  in  one  case,  where  the  evidence 
appeared  most  defective,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was 
proved  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  own  inquiry.t 
A  very  considerable  number  of  sentences  of  imprisonment 
passed  could  not  be  carried  out,  as  the  power  of  these 
courts  did  not  extend  beyond  the  duration  of  the  martial 
law  which  had  called  them  into  existence. 

Mr.  Gordon's  case  had  special  consideration,  and  after  a 
earefhl  review  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  his  conduct,  the 
commissioners  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
explanation  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  accotmt  he  had 
given  of  himself.  "  I  have  gone  just  as  far  as  I  can  go, 
and  no  further. **  "If  I  want^  a  rebellion  I  could  have  had 
one  lon^  ago.'*  *'I  have  been  asked  several  times  to  head 
a  rebelhon,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  I  will  try  first  a 
demonstration  of  it."t  "  Mr.  Gordon,"  the  commissioners 
observe,  "  might  know  well  the  distinction  between  a  *  re- 
bellion' and  a  'demonstration  of  it,'  but  that  would  not  be 
00  e^Bj  to  his  ignorant  and  fanatical  followers.  They  would 
find  it  difficult  to  restrain  themselves  from  rebellion  when 
making  a  demonstration  of  it."  But  while  civing  weight 
to  the  (act  that  "  the  conduct  of  Gordon  had  been  such  as 
to  convince  both  friends  and  enemies  of  his  being  a  party 
to  the  rising,"  and  that  he  himself  admitted  that  ''  this 
was  the  general  belief  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  outbreaJc 
was  received,"  the  commissioners  did  not  feel  justified  in 
foing  beyond  the  statement  that  **  it  appears  exceedingly 
that  Mr.  Gordon,  by  his  words  and  writings,  pro* 
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c-T-ri  A  =A^?ri^  effort  on  the 
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f-..:-*T?.  i^i  i:i  zzzz'z  lo  pr>i::c€  tha;  stale  of  eiciicS?:: 
tzi  L^^rz*;.?-;  iz  i-z-rrez;  rans  of  the  island  which  nz 
irTrri •Jif  srr*a-i  cf  ih*  iz5::rr*<ri:cn  exceedingly  prcbabie."' 
"^'rii  rrr^ri  ;•:  -nh-er  inTwnrtant  points,  the  commissionrn 
c'r-r-rrTr :  "  xza;  rj  the  c»:z;inaance  of  manial  law  in  its  ;'ii 
Z'.TZr  :o  th*  extr^ne  linit  of  its  statntorr  operation.  ti:« 
r*;-:  J  .-r  wrre  drrriTfii  fcr  a  loncer  than  the  necessarr  pezici 
•::  '.if  rrea:  «x:?;:;-i:onaI  priTileges  bv  which  the  secarin 
::  U-  Lz  i  rrrp^nj  is  proTiaed  for  ;■*  and  lastly:  "  Tha;  ihi 

f  :c:€d  were  excessive ;  that  the  ponishmeii 
Lzecessarliy  frequent :  that  the  flogging 
TrTr  rrcilr^e.  tho5e  at  Bath  being  positively  barbarou: 
azi  :zi:  the  bcming  of  one  thousand  houses  was  wactoD 

C-n  ;ze  ISih  of  June,  1866,  Mr.  Card  well  forwarded  i 
C€?ra:ch  in  reply  to  the  report.  He  agreed  with  the  vie^s 
eirrersei.  but  oc*ervrd  th^t  no  instructions  had  hithtrto 
i-5-:z  ziven  to  colonial  zoT»-mors  with  respect  to  Fuch  an 
ezi-rrr-rZTT  as  that  wLi.h  had  arisen :  and  that  Mr.  E^re 
Li :  iziv  l-^-rn  rartiallv  informed  of  the  measures  actual> 
:-.k-n.  Lor  Lad  any  complaints  been  made  to  him  again?; 
;L^  cm  '.jc:  of  oficers  in  command  during  the  whole  peric-J 
c:  ziiniril  law.  Yet  "her  Majesty's  povemmeni,  while 
rlvir.  J  Mr.  Eyre  full  credit  for  those  portions  of  his  conduct 
to  wLi:L  creiit  is  justly  due,  feel  compelled,  by  the  result  of 
•Le  lEsuiry,  to  disapprove  other  portions  of  that  conduct.*' 
Mr.  Eyre  was  not  in  consequence  restored  to  the  govern- 
mtc:.  and  for  a  time  Sir  H.  K.  Storks  continued  to  role 
the  colony. 

The  commissioners  had  expressed  their  opinion  that,  as 
en  the  30th  of  October  Mr.  E\Te  had  stated  that  the  re- 
bellion had  been  put  down  and  its  chief  instigators  pun- 
ished, "  directions  might  and  ought  to  have  been  given 
that  courts-martial  should  discontinue  their  sittings,  and 
the  prisoners  in  custody  have  been  handed  over  for  trial  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals.'*!  This  would  not  have  made  much 
difference  in  the  number  executed,  and  an  amnesty  had 
been  already  proclaimed  to  all  but  ringleaders  or  mur- 
derers.    But  Mr.  £yre*8  own  remarks  fully  justify  thii 
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opinion.  He  told  the  legislative  bodies,  in  his  opening 
speeeh,  that  ''within  three  days  from  the  first  intelligenoe 
of  the  rebellion  reaching  Kingston  it  was  headed,  checked, 
and  hemmed  in :  within  a  week  it  was  fairly  crashed/'  Tet, 
that  his  position  may  be  fairly  estimated,  it  must  be  added 
that  if  he  had  suspended  the  action  of  the  military  courts  he 
would  haye  acted  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  almost 
all  around  him;  and  if  by  pursuing  a  different  courBe  to 
tiiat  he  adopted  at  the  outset,  the  rebellion  had  gained 
cround,  or  broken  out  in  other  districts,  there  were  those 
in  high  positions  who  would  haye  held  him  responsible  for 
whateyer  consequences  ensued. 
During  martial  law,  a  number  of  persons  who  were 

gnerally  known  as  political  prisoners  had  been  arrested. 
»me  of  these  were  Haytiens,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
reyolutionary  projects  with  respect  to  the  existing  goyem- 
ment  in  that  island,  but  who,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of 
eyents,  were  not  unreasonably  suspected  of  some  connec- 
tion with  the  outbreak  in  Jamaica.  Others  had  spoken  or 
written  what  was  now  regarded  as  seditious.  One  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Sidney  Leyien,  was  arrested  at  Morant  Bay, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  scene  of  disorder : 
he,  howeyer,  was  released  b^  writ  of  habeoi  eorput.  Nelson 
questioned  his  power  to  bring  these  political  prisoners  to 
trial,  and  Mr.  Ayre  considered  he  had  acted  wisely  in  his 
decision.  Of  these,  some  were  tried  by  ordinary  courts, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  slight  sentences  were  passed.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners  were  also  tried  some  months 
after  the  outbreak,  for  complicity  in  it.  Two,  against  whom 
the  crime  of  murder  was  proyed,  were  executed,  and  others 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  penal  serritude. 

While  martial  law  was  still  in  operation,  the  assembly 
was  oonyened.  Mr.  Eyre,  in  his  opening  speech,  com- 
mended, in  the  most  eulogistic  terms,  those  officers  who 
bad  been  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  danger  to  which  the  island  had 
been  and  was  still  exposed.  The  want  of  the  colony,  he 
said,  was  a  stiong  goyemment,  and  to  obtain  it  he  was  of 

ymon  there  was  but  one  course  open.  The  existing  form 
eonstitatioii  must  be  abolished,  and  another  one  sub- 
alitoted, ''  in  which  union,  oo-operation,  consistency,  and 
jfnmpUnfm  of  aetion,  may  as  far  as  possible  be  secured.*' 
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He  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  all  whose  offices  were 
abolished  ought  to  be  compensated.  The  address  of  the 
legislative  council  re-echoed  the  speech  of  his  excellencr, 
and  60  also  did  that  of  the  assembly;  which  went  so  far  u 
to  take  up  an  expression  of  the  govemor,  and  assert  that  ft 
strong  government  was  necessary  to  save  Jamaica  from 
sinking;  "  into  the  condition  of  a  second  Hayti.*' 

Mr.  Westmoreland,  the  leading  member  of  the  execotire 
committee,  lost  no  time  in  introducing  a  bill  to  alter  the 
constitution.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  existing 
chambers,  and  appoint  a  legislative  council,  whose  mem« 
hers  should  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  hold  office  for 
life.  This  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  council  should 
consist  of  twenty-four  members,  half  of  whom  should  be 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  half  elected,  four  for  each  of 
the  three  counties  into  which  Jamaica  is  divided.  This 
bill  was  not  passed  without  much  opposition :  nine  mem- 
bers in  the  assembly  voted  that  it  should  be  read  a  second 
time  in  six  months ;  and  in  the  council,  Mr.  Moncrieff 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  only  one  legislative  chamber. 
It  turned  out  that  this  was  not  a  measure  that  her  Majesty's 
government  could  accept,  and  on  the  14th  of  December 
another  bill  was  introduced,  and  finally  adopted,  which 
placed  the  future  constitution  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
imperial  government.  It  provided  that  her  Majesty  should 
assume  entire  management  and  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  island,  and  by  orders  in  council,  or  otherwise,  conduct 
its  affairs,  such  orders  to  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

No  doubt  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  anti- 
cipated a  continuance  of  place  and  power  under  the  new 
order  of  things :  indeed,  they  threw  out  hints  to  that 
effect.^  But  if  the  British  government  disapproved  of 
Mr.  Eyre's  conduct,  they  could  not  reinstate  in  authority 
those  who  had  been  his  responsible  advisers.  A  review  of 
the  bills  introduced  by  the  executive  committee  during  this 
session  will  fully  justify  the  change  which  was  effected!! 
One  empowered  the  governor  to  detain  in  custody  persons 
arrested  during  maiiial  law.  Another  providea  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  persons  eon- 
Tioted  of  treason  or  felony  during  the  rebellion.    A  thiid 
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proTided  for  the  trial  of  oflfences  oommitted  during  the 
rebellion  by  military  tribunals  after  martial  law  had  ex- 
pired.   All  these  were  disallowed  by  the  queen. 

The  most  absurd  of  all  measures  was  one  prohibiting 
the  importation,  sale,  and  use  of  the  agricultural  instru- 
ment called  a  cutlass ;  and  when  Mr.  G.  Henderson  calmly 
pointed  out  that  the  negro  had  been  so  trained  to  its  use 
firom  the  days  of  slavery  that  it  was  now  indispensable, 
and  far  less  dangerous  as  a  weapon  than  the  macheat  or 
billhook,  Mr.  Westmoreland  rose  at  once  and  moved  that 
the  doors  should  be  closed.*  This  last  was  a  common 
practice  during  this  session,  when  there  was  an^hing  like 
freedom  of  discussion.  This  bill,  together  with  one  to 
form  the  Maroons  into  military  clans,  was  rejected.  So 
also  was  another,  which  carried  the  thoughts  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts.  It  proposed  to  register  missionaries 
*  and  schoolmasters,  to  regulate  the  times  of  worship,  and 
generally  (while  exempting  the  established  churches)  to 
bring  nonconforming  places  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
power.  The  prompt  and  earnest  protest  of  the  ministers 
in  Kingston  led  to  its  withdrawal.  ^ 

Among  measures  left  to  their  operation  by  the  crown 
may  be  enumerated  an  Act  to  indemnify  the  governor  and 
others  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  one  to  prevent 
the  training  of  persons  in  the  use  of  arms;  one  to  empower 
the  ^vemor  to  send  away  aliens  where  necessary  for 
pubhc  safety;  and  another  to  prevent  the  administration  of 
imlawfnl  oaths.  Before  Christmas  the  house  was  dissolved 
by  Mr.  E  vre,  who  complimented  the  members  on  having 
patriotically  immolated  their  privileges.  Never,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  patriots  less  appreciated. 
Hen  and  women  went  about  the  common  business  of  life 
as  usual,  apparentlv  unimpressed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
■aerifices  which  ha^  been  made. 

When  Sir  H.  E.  Storks  arrived,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1866,  be  a^ain  called  the  legislature  together,  but  only  to 
pan  two  biila  necessary  to  carry  out  effectually  the  pur- 
poiai  of  tho  rc^yal  oommission.  On  the  10th  of  January 
wo  biitoiy  of  xepresentative  institutions  in  Jamaica  terxm- 
aated  far  a  oa^  ■'wu  after  having  existed  for  two  hundred  and 
¥  ^km  baa  raised  the  masses  of  the 
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people  to  ft  far  higher  Bta&dard,  vhen  old  prejodicM 
animoBitiea  are  forgotten,  then,  bot  not  till  then,  tb^  i 
be  adTaatageouely  restored.  In  the  mean  time  nu»t  i 
wiU  ftgree  with  Sir  J.  P.  Gniit,  that  it  is  best  to  It 
■  things  as  they  now  are.* 

After  the  royal  oommismonerB'  report  had  beeo  appro 
by  the  colonial  secreta^,  Mr.  Eyre  retired  from  the  vtk 
He  had  preriooaly  reoeived  numenniB  addreasee,  ngned 
about  five  thoasand  men  and  three  tboasand  five  hand 
Tomen,  ezpreesing  approral  either  of  all,  or  of  portion 
his  eondact  during  the  late  outbreak.  In  England 
Eyre  found  many  influential  friends,  and  some  injndid 
ones.  Enemies  vere  nnmerous :  he  ma  brought  bel 
tbe  magietrates  in  the  county  where  he  resided,  and  ebai 
vith  murder,  but  acquitted.  A  subsequent  attempt  to  t 
viet  him,  and  also  Brigadier  Nelson,  in  London,  uilfld, 
grand  jury  throwing  out  the  bill.  Committees  were  fbn 
for  purposes  of  prosecution  and  defence,  and  large  sum 
money  raised.  The  painful  story  was,  it  is  presun 
brought  to  a  dose  on  the  8th  of  July,  1872,  by  a  U 
m^ority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ordering  a  paymen 
over  £4000  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Eyre,  to  reimburse  him 
the  expenses  of  his  defence.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bus 
Gnmey  pointed  out  that  the  ex-govemor  had  remainet 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  painful  atrocities  in 
repression  until  they  were  brooght  to  light  by  the  inre 
gations  of  the  royal  commission.t 

In  Jamaica,  Mr.  Glordon  Bameay,  who  had  acted  i 
extreme  severitj  as  provost-marshal  during  martial  1 
was  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder  at  St.  Thomai 
the  East,  but  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill.  This  e 
was  subsequently  adduced  by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  as  one  tea 
for  the  abolition  of  grand  juries  in  Jamaioa.I 

A  dosen  Enghsh  officers  of  high  rank  were  also  Sent 
to  bold  a  court-martial  on  two  officers,  who  were  aces 
of  wilfully  ordering  the  shooting  of  three  men  doiing 
outbreak.  The  court  sat  for  several  weeks,  but  tbe  ehi 
.  was  not  proved.  That  tbe  men  were  shot  was  nnqnesti 
able,  bat  by  whose  -orders  ms  not  olear. 

•  I.MtertaHon.0.  SoIoduml  f  XMwtoia'mmM.-Aa 

t  DMwtali  lo  B«mUr7  of  Stati^  No.  18,  Ootebw  M,  1886;  Ba 
oa  BhwBook  in  ISTO-TL 
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Some  inquiries  were  also  institated  into  the  cases  of 
those  who  had  soffered  loss  by  the  military  occupation  of 
the  district,  and  compensation  given  to  a  limited  amoont. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  ADIONISTIUTION  OP  SIB  JOHN  nBTBR  GRANT. 

In  Angost,  1866,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  arriyed  as  governor  of 
Jamaica.  He  was  well  known  as  an  Indian  statesman, 
and  his  appointment  was  very  generally  welcomed  by  all 
elasses  of  society  throagboat  the  island.  ££fect  had  been 
given  to  the  laws  passed  by  the  assembly  to  alter  and 
amend  the  constitution  by  the  imperial  parliament/  in  an 
*'  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  Government  of  Jamaica.'* 
By  the  exercise  of  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the 
qneen,  an  order  in  council  was  passed  on  the  11th  of  June, 
establishing  a  legislative  council  in  Jamaica,  consisting,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops, 
the  colonial  secretary,  the  attorney-general,  the  financial 
secretary,  the  director  of  roads,  and  the  collector  of  customs, 
together  with  a  few  non-official  members. 

On  the  16th  of  October  the  first  le^slative  council  was 
convened,  consisting  of  all  the  official  members  named 
above,  except  the  director  of  roads,  who  was  not  then 
appointed,  and  of  three  non-official  members,  the  Honour- 
abies  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Moncrieff,  and  McDowell.  One 
of  the  most  important  measures  passed  at  the  first  sitting 
of  this  council  conferred  upon  the  new  government  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  former  executive  committee 
and  of  various  other  boards,  and  abolished  the  elected 
vestries  and  road  boards  of  the  several  parishes.  It  also 
enabled  the  governor  to  nominate  persons  in  their  stead,  to 
wbcmi,  nnder  the  tiUe  of  municipal  boards,  were  entrusted 
ifae  duties  formerly  discharged  by  those  bodies. 

The  subsequent  abolition  of  the  offices  of  financial  so- 
oretaiy  and  of  ooUeetor  of  customs,  rendered  another  ocder 

•WTistMi^ia. 
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^  proeeentor.  The  old  office  of  official  assignee,  not  without 
^-  good  reason/  has  been  abolished,  and  the  duties  entrusted 
to  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  The  office  of  the 
masters  in  chancery  has  also  ceased  to  exist,  and  under 
the  able  supervision  of  the  present  chief  justice,  Sir  J. 
Lucie  Smith,  the  duties  have  since  been  efficiently  and 
eeonomicidly  despatched.  The  paucity  of  barristers  has 
been  in  part  supplied  by  a  law  allowing  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  to  admit  attorneys  of  seven  years*  standing 
^  to  practise  as  advocates. 

^^/Another  great  reform  has  been  the  abolishment  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  except  by  order  of  a  competent  court 
nf  juBtifft,  and  then  onlv  in  cases  of  dishonesty ;  while 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  English  bankruptcy  law  is 
a  further  advance  on  the  measure  which  gave  the  district 
courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  insolvency,  and  through 
which  dividends  were  declared — almost  a  new  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  colony. 

These  judicial  changes  have  had  a  marked  e£fect  upon 
the  community  at  large.  Confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
legal  decisions  is  now  general;  old  abuses  have  been 
swept  away,  and  simple  but  eflfectual  remedies  are  pro- 
Tided  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
law. 

Among  other  laws  passed  during  this  administration,  two 

should  bB  especially  noticed,  from  the  contrast  they  afford 

to  the  proeeeiings  of  the  former  executive  committee.   The 

one  repealed  the  provisions  relating  to  the  declaration  of 

^martial  law,  and  the  other  imparted  to  aliens  the  same 

/  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  as  is  ei^joyed  by 

I  ^ritislu  subjects.     A  very  considerable  number  of  enter- 

Xprising  Cubans  and  others  have  in  consequence  purchased 

prope^  in  the  island.    While  facilities  have  thus  been 

affofded  to  all  willing  to  settle  in  the  colony,  determined 

steps  have  been  taken  to  put  down  squatting.    Abandoned 

pn^Mrties  are  leased  by  government  for  a  term  of  seven 

jears»  durinff  which  time  an^  person  having  a  valid  title 

maj  eome  forward  and  obtam  possession,  subject  to  the 

leases.    The  squatters,  as  a  rule,  are  glad  of  ttie  seeurity 

thus  offered,    rrovision  has  also  been  made  that  when 

Vnt-isnts  and  land-tax  have  been  long  in  anrear»  the  land 

•  Bepoti  en  the  Bfaie  Book  te  1868|  pp.  S,  flL 
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may  be  sold,  after  legal  proceedings  in  the  circuit  conrti 
and  public  notifications  at  three  months*  interval.  Uany 
such  extensiye  tracts  of  land  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

A  determined  and  partially  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  really  efficient  and  trustworthy  police 
force.  Only  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men 
have  yet  been  appointed,  but  the  maximum  number  autho- 
rised by  law  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more  than  double 
the  former  force.  This  body  is  formed  upon  the  plan  ol 
the  Irish  constabulary,  and  the  men  are  enlisted  for  five 
years.  They  undergo  military  drill,  but  only  wear  amu 
when  called  out  on  special  duty,  in  case  of  riot  or  disorder. 
No  opportunity  has  happily  been  afforded  of  proving  how 
they  would  behave  if  required  to  act  in  any  reall;^  seriooa 
emergency.  Their  appearance  on  several  occasions  hu 
been  sufficient  to  restrain  violent  men  from  proceeding  to 
open  resistance.  A  bill  has  also  been  passed  to  establish 
a  rural  constabulary,  and  more  efficient  regulations  intro- 
duced with  respect  to  habitual  criminals. 

The  requirements  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  plant- 
ing interest  have  not  been  ignored,  though  for  four  previom 
years  no  Indian  immigrants  had  been  introduced.  Daring 
18G7,  1636  coolies  were  brought  into  the  colony,  of  whom 
nearly  one-third  were  females,  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  in  former  years.  Next  year  the  immigration 
ceased,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  agent  in 
India ;  but  Mr.  W.  M.  Anderson  was  sent  from  Jamaica, 
and  his  selection  has  been  far  more  judicious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Important  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  provision  made  for  the  treatment  of  these 
people.  Former  laws  had  only  made  it  compulsory  on  the 
employer  to  provide  the  coolie  labourer  with  rations  for 
three  months.  After  that  period  he  became  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  wages,  which  rarely  amounted  to  s 
shilling  a  day :  many,  especially  the  sickly,  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  could  not  earn  enough  to  recovex 
health  and  strength.  It  was  now  made  compulsory  that 
every  coolie  shoiUd  receive,  either  in  wages  or  food,  six^^ 

Sence  a  day  for  the  whole  period  for  which  he  was  in< 
entured,  enough  to  support  him  in  health  and  strength, 
or  to  maintain  him  in  hospital,  if  iU.  Daily  rations  an 
supplied  on  a  scale  and  at  a  price  approved  of  by  th< 
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STenior  in  coancil.  Wages  are  fixed  at  one  shilling  a 
7  for  men,  and  ninepence  for  women  and  boys  of  from 
twdye  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Work  mast  be  found  for 
MX  days  a  week,  and  task  work  is  permitted,  if  thereby 
the  immigrant  can  earn  not  less  than  the  stipulated  sum. 
Hoig[>italB  are  provided  by  the  government  at  the  cost  of 
the  immigration  fond,  and  the  medical  men  attending  the 
coolies  are  now  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  paid  from 
the  same  fond,  and  not  by  the  employer,  as  was  formerly 
the  case. 

Not  only  are  these  provisions  excellent  as  regards  the 
wdfare  of  the  labonrer,  bat  that  they  suit  the  employer  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  coohes  have 
been  applied  for.  1894  were  introduced  in  1869,  906  in 
1870,  and  1854  in  1871.  Applications  were  made  for  2400 
to  arrive  during  1872.  In  1871,  925  coolfes,  whose  in- 
dustrial residence  of  ten  years  in  the  colony  had  expired, 
returned  to  India,  taking  with  them  £7229  in  treasury  bills, 
beside  a  large  quantity  of  specie.  1215  coolies,  also  en- 
titled to  a  return  passage,  elected  to  remain  in  the  colony, 
and  received  £12  each  as  bounty  for  adults,  or  £6  for  idl 
children  over  three  years  of  age.  Great  improvements 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  those  under  in- 
denture, and  instead  of  the  old  system  of  barracks,  separate 
cottages  are  now  more  generally  built.  The  desire  to  remain 
in  the  colony,  receiving  the  bounty,  instead  of  returning 
to  India,  increases ;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
Indian  immigrants  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  out  of 
692,  who  amved  in  1860,  only  128  had  died,  while  there 
had  been  122  births.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  seems  quite  justified 
in  his  remark,  that  had  there  been  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
lexes,  the  births  would  have  trebled  the  deaths.* 
^  The  fact  that  so  laiqge  a  proportion  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  island  have  oecome  freeholders,  and  oon- 
lequentlv  independent  of  employment  on  estates,  has  made 
coolie  laoour  essential  to  sugar  cultivation  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  is  therdFore  satisfact^  to  find  that  the  evils  of  the 
mtem  have  been  so  far  overcome  bv  good  manag«ment. 
or  1879  who  embarked  in  1870-71,  only  twenty-five  died  on 
the  passage.  In  two  of  the  three  vessels  the  mortality  was 
uder  QOM  per  cent.,  while  the  death  rate  in  the  ooloiij» 

•  Bepott  on  BfaM  Book  te  1870,  p.  M. 
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since  the  introduction  of  the  new  regnlations,  has  greatij 
declined.  7798  Indians  were  reported  in  the  census  d 
1871.  The  cost  of  immigration  is  met  by  an  export  duty 
on  sngar,  rum,  and  coffee,  the  articles  chiefly  caltivi^ed  by 
the  coolies. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  generally  haye  not  been 
left  to  complain  that  no  regard  nas  been  had  to  their  well- 
being.  The  hospitals  hare  been  greatly  improyed,  and  t^ 
goyemment  medical  seryice  established :  forty  medical  men 
are  stationed  in  different  districts,  receiying  salaries  of  from 
£200  to  £300  a  year.  They  haye  care  of  all  paupers, 
prisoners,  and  police ;  parochial  hospitals  are  also  under 
their  charge.  It  is  their  duty  to  attend  to  yaccination,  and 
generally  to  keep  the  goyemment  informed  on  all  matters 
relatiye  to  thp  public  health.  The  system  costs  little  more 
than  was  formerly  paid  to  medical  men,  mostly  in  towns, 
to  attend  to  those  who  were  dependent  upon  goyemment ; 
but  it  places  medical  adyice  within  the  reach  of  large 
numbers  to  whom,  of  late  years,  it  had  not  been  ayailable. 
Gould  dispensaries,  under  qualified  superintendence,  be 
established  in  rural  districts,  still  greater  benefits  would 
be  derived.  The  subject  has  been,  and  is  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  goyemment. 

Sayings  banks  had  been  for  many  years  established  in  the 
colony,  and  in  most  cases  well  managed.  Defalcations,  how- 
ever, occurred  from  time  to  time,  and  a  most  distressing 
one  in  Trelawny,  where  over  eight  thousand  pounds  was 
found  deficient,  induced  the  government  to  adopt  a  modifies-  ^ 
tion  of  the  English  system.  In  1870,  a  government  savings 
bank  was  established,  the  parochial  treasurers,  who  collect 
the  taxes  and  attend  to  government  financial  business, 
managing  the  branches.  After  a  given  date  the  interest, 
four-and-a-half  per  cent.,  allowed  by  the  treasury  to  the  pri- 
vate savings  banks,  ceased,  and  in  consequence  all  accounts 
have  been  transferred  to  the  government  institution.  The 
highest  number  of  private  banks  at  any  one  time  was 
nine ;  there  are  now  nearly  three  times  as  many  places 
where  deposits  can  be  received.  The  amount  has  increased 
year  by  year :  in  1864  the  total  amount  deposited  was 
under  £50,000,  in  1871  it  was  £105,478. 

The  post-o£Sce  has  also  greatly  improved,  the  means  of 
imunication  are  increas^,  and  the  rate  of  interoolonial 
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postage  reduced.    The  reyenne  has  been  augmented  in 

consequence.    The  returns  of  1871  show  a  total  of  1,862,000 

letters,  papers,  and  book  packets,  conyeyed  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  in  many 

districts,  great  numbers  of  letters  are  still  sent  by  priyato 

hands. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  changes  effected  under  the  new 

.  constitution  has  been  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 

'    of  England,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  popular 

r  \^  education.    From  an  early  period  of  the  administration  of 

^V  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  he  had  refrained  from  filling  up  yacancies 

^  as  they  occurred  in  the  clergy  list,  in  anticipation  of  a  com- 

i    plete  change  in  the  existing  system  with  the  expiration  of 

the  clergy  bill.    So  early  as  1867,  the  cost  of  the  incidental 

^  expenses  of  worship,  amounting  to  ;C8000  a  year,  had  been 

thrown  upon  the  congregations,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

t  ^bishop.*    But  a  moiety  of  this  was  not  giyen,  as  proposed, 

^  to  other  church  purposes.    A  lengthy  correspondence  en- 

Ji  sued  between  the  goyemor  and  the  bishop,  and  also  with 

«    the  colonial  office.    Many  plans  were  suggested  to  reduce 

expenditure,  while  yet  mamtaining  connection  with  the 

state;  but  in  1870  disestablishment  was  finally  decided 

upon,  regard  being  had  to  the  claims  of  the  existing  cler^, 

who  retain  their  incomes  while  discharging  the  duties 

reouired  at  their  hands. 

The  disestablished  "  Church  of  England  in  Jamaica  **  at 
once  put  forth  a  degree  of  energy  and  yitality  unknown  in 
former  days.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1870,  a  conyention, 
or  synod  of  the  clergy,  with  a  number  of  lay  delegates, 
assembled  in  Kingston,  and  sat  for  a  week.  A  good  deal 
of  business  was  done,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  future 
management  of  the  church.  Questions  were,  howeyer, 
raised  as  to  the  legality  of  this  synod,  and  during  the  year 
an  Act  was  passed  proyiding  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
'  stitution  for  the  future  goyemment  of  the  church  on  the 
yoluntary  principle ;  and  giying  power  to  her  Miyesty^  to  in* 
corporate  by  charter  the  duly  appointed  representatiyes  of 
the  free  church,  in  whom  should  then  be  yetted  idl  eede* 
aiastical  property.  This  law  was  framed  yery  much  on  tlM 
principle  of  those  adopted  in  Canada  and  Ireland*  Under 
lis  proyisions  another  qr^od  was  held,  and  arrangenMnto 
»  «  Ltll«r  lo  Sfar  H.  X.  SlorkB.  Ai«a  19,  leea. 
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made  for  a  snstentation  fond,  and  for  the  general  gOT( 
ment  of  the  church.  A  most  commendable  degree  of  ! 
and  earnestness  is  being  displayed  by  many  of  the  ck 
and  laity,  and  if  wise  councils  prevail,  the  future  proepe 
of  this  body  may  be  safely  predicted. 

A  resolution  of  the  Enghsh  parliament  had  some  1 
before  provided  that  the  stipends  hitherto  paid  out  of 
consolidated  fund  to  colomal  bishops  ana  archdeac 
should  terminate  with  the  demise  of  the  existing  inc 
bents.  Early  in  1872  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  died,  and 
British  government  declined  to  continue  the  paymen 
that  portion  of  his  stipend  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  < 
tury,  had  been  paid  to  the  sufiragan  Bishop  of  Kings 
He  is,  however,  still  entitled  to  his  stipend  as  arohdeac 
this  will  be  supplemented  from  the  funds  of  the  churel 
Jamaica,  so  as  to  secure  hun  an  income  of  £1200  a  y 
far  less  than  he  has  hitherto  received,  but  more  than  i 
intendecT  to  pay  to  any  future  bishop. 

In  the  grants  that,  to  a  very  limited  amount,  had 
many  years  been  made  for  educational  purposes,  no  fi 
principle  of  distribution  had  been  recognised,  and  tl 
was  in  fact  no  defined  standard  either  of  efficiency 
numbers.  In  1867,  a  system  was  introduced  by  wt 
grants  in  aid  were  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
merits  of  the  school  and  the  numbers  in  attendax 
ScboolB  were  divided  into  three  classes.  To  those  wb 
passed  in  the  third,  or  the  lowest  of  these,  £10  y 
awarded ;  to  the  second  class  schools,  £15 ;  and  to  th 
which  attained  to  the  first  class,  £20.  In  addition  to  tl 
a  capitation  grant  is  given  on  the  average  attendance 
the  year,  of  four,  five,  or  six  shillings,  according  to  the  n 
attamed  by  the  school.  No  grant  is  made  if  the  aver 
attendance  is  less  than  twenty,  or  if  the  school  has 
been  opened  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  davs  in  the  yc 
The  inefficient  vestry  schools  were  abolishea,  and  with 
funds  thus  saved,  four  model  schools  were  establish 
Gradual  steps  in  the  way  of  progress  and  improvem 
have  also  been  taken  with  regajrd  to  the  twenty-n 
endowed  schools. 

In  1867  there  were  three  hundred  and  seventy-n 
elementary  schools  in  the  island,  mostly  under  the  supei 
tendence  and  management  of  clergymen  and  missioiuuri 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  received  aid  from 
the  gOTemment.  Nearly  half  were  connected  with  the 
established  church,  for  a  very  considerable  nnmber  of  non- 
conforming ministers  had  persistently  refused  to  accept 
government  aid.  Nor  was  it  until  they  were  convinced 
Uiat  there  was  no  intention  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  education  imparted,  and  that  the  amount  of  aid 
would  be  regulated  solely  by  the  attainments  of  the  children 
*  in  secular  subjects,  irrespective  of  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, that  they  gradually  fell  in  with  the  plan. 

During  the  first  year  that  this  system  was  in  operation, 
only  ninety-six  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  schools 
came  up  to  the  government  standard,  one  in  the  first  class, 
six  in  tne  second,  and  the  remainder  in  the  third ;  but  out 
of  the  hundred  and  ninety  that  failed,  eighty-eight  were 
recommended  for  an  exceptional  grant  of  one  half  that 
allowed  in  the  third  class.  A  few  Baptist  schools  earned 
four  times  as  much  as  they  had  accepted  under  the  old 
system,  and  Wesleyan  schools  earned  more  than  twice  as 
much.  Next  year,  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
schools  inspected,  only  forty-five  failed  to  pass,  and  the 
returns  showed  three  times  the  number  in  firist  and  second 
classes.  In  1870,  the  number  of  inspected  schools  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  passed  with  a  mark^  increase  on  the  higher  grades. 
Next  year  the  same  rate  of  progress  was  maintained.  Four 
hundred  and  eight  schools  were  examined,  and  of  these,  six 

Eassed  in  the  first  class,  sixty-eight  in  the  second,  and  two 
undred  and  thirty-nine  in  the  third.    The  grants  are  by 
)j*    no  means  large,  the  average  being  a  little  over  £54  to  first 
/      ckss  schools,  £3i  to  the  second  class,  and  £20  to  the  third. 
i '         Additional  provision  has  been  made  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters  at  two  Normal  schools  established  by  govern- 
ment;  and  additional  students  are  received  at  the  Mice 
Institution,  from  which  some  of  the  best  schoolmasters  in 
the  colony  have  been  sent.    The  Baptists,  the  Moravians, 
and  the  Presbyterians  also  continue  to  sustain  institutions 
for  training  teachers.    There  is  one  serious  defect  in  the 
existing  system :  no  provision  is  made  for  preparing  female 
teachers,  and  as  a  consequence  very  few  are  employed. 
Oiris,  as  well  as  infants,  are  now  mostly  taught  by  men, 
and  with  very  rare  ezeeptiona  all  are  mixed  together  in  the 
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same  Bchool.  In  mral  districts  the  miztnre  is  tuiAToida 
bnt  it  ought  not  to  be  continned  in  the  larger  eentrei 
population.  Women  vho  voold  be  admirably  fitted 
the  vork  of  edacation,  if  properly  trained,  could  be  foi 
if  a  suitable  Normal  Bchool  was  established.  A  small 
pitation  grant  of  tvo  shillings  is  allowed  for  all  girls  ^ 
are  taught  sewing.  In  1871,  ;£846  was  thas  granted, 
it  is  not  in  all  casea  that  the  necessary  instruction  eau 
secored.  School  fees  are  generally  exacted,  and  as  a  i 
those  are  tiie  beet  schools  where  they  are  most  recall 
paid. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  nearlj;  jESO.OOO  wH 
required  for  educational  grants  for  1878,  including  a  j 
liminary  vote  for  a  college  about  to  be  estabhshea 
Spanieh  Town ;  while  the  allowances  for  eoclesiastieal  ] 
poses  have  fallen  to  less  than  £18,000,  and  will  of  cot 
aiminisb  year  by  year,  until  they  entirely  cease. 

The  ceDBSB<^  1671  showed  n  oonsideraDle  increase  in 
population  of  the  colony.  The  following  is  the  off 
return. 
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Both  in  religions  and  in  educational  matters,  ac 
meanures  are  atill  required  to  provide  for  these  augmei 
numbers. 

The  appoiotment  of  Lientenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Ml 
B.E.,  as  director  of  roads  and  superintendent  of  pu 
works,  and  the  formation  of  a  competent  staff  of  assista 
has  resulted  in  a  far  more  economical  and  well-diret 
expenditure  in  these  departments  than  was  formerly 
case.  A  saving  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  has  b 
effected  in  the  cost  of  repairing  ue  pouie  roads,  and 
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work  is  also  much  more  efficiently  performed.    Some  new 
roads  have  been  made,  or  commenced,  connecting  impor- 
''^^^;^tant  districts  of  country,  and  bridges  constructed  where 
^i^  greatly  required.    The  public  buildings  are  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  at  any  former  period,  and  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  their  number.    In  Kingston,  a 
desert  of  eight  acres  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  called 
,  the  parade,  has  been  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  public 
^      garden  or  park.     A  really  excellent  market,  admirably 
\;A    adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  climate,  has  replaced 
''        the  sheds  formerly  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  muddy 
beach  near  it  has  been  enclosed  by  a  substantial  sea  waU, 
and  provided  with  a  handsome  and  commodious  landing- 
place. 

The  water-works  at  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  have 
become  government  property,  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  by  which  Kingston  will  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  that  necessary,  and  the  means  secured  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fires.  Other  improvements  have  been  effected  by 
this  most  efficient  department. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  public  works  hitherto 
commence^,  is  the  one  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  irrigate  a 
large  tract  of   country  now  lying  comparatively  waste. 
/    When  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  first  arrived  in  Jamaica,  he  was 
'^      impressed  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Rio  ColrOi 
^     which  runs  by  Spanish  Town,  for  such  a  purpose.    Ifr. 
\        Hutchins,  an  engineer  formerly  employed  in  similar  works 
in  India,  was  brought  to  the  colony,  and  the  cost  of  the 
entire  project  is  estimated  at  £60,000.    The  river  will  be 
dammed  up  a  few  miles  above  Spanish  Town,  and  the 
waters  brought  down  by  a  canal,  capable  of  conveying 
45,000  cubic  yards  an  hour.    It  will  then  diverge  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  irrigating  48,000  acres  of  land.    Com- 
petent engineers  speak  hopefully  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  proprietors  of  three   large  sugar 
estates  have  undertaken  to  contribute  largely  to  the  ex- 
pense :  they  thus  afford  practical  evidence  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  value.    Should  this  plan  realise  the  expeeta- 
tions  which  are  formed  respecting  it,  other  parti  of  the 
island  will  in  all  probability  be  improved  by  a  similar 
process. 
Among  private  imdertakiiig9»  the  extension  d  the  railwaj 
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firom  Spanish  Town  to  Old  Harbour  may  be  meationed. 
Under  tne  former  mtem  of  goremment,  several  thotuud 
poandfl  were  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  conBtmct  a  tr&mwiy 
between  these  places,  ander  a  guarantee  from  the  pnblu 
funds.  The  conduot  of  the  oontractor,  and  of  the  goreni- 
ment  oflScial  who  ought  to  have  eeen  to  the  proper  eieeo- 
tion  of  the  work,  were  alike  very  reprehensible,  and  the 
work  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  present  government 
has  not  afforded  encooragement  to  projects  for  fmtbcr 
extending  railway  communication  under  a  guarantee  from 
the  public  funds.  If  the  resources  of  the  colony  will  admit 
of  the  outlay,  snob  works  could  more  profitably  be  under- 
taken at  the  cost,  and  under  the  direct  supervision,  of  tlw 
Board  of  Works. 

When  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  arrived  In  Jamaica,  the  finanees 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  On  the  80th  of  Septembff, 
18C6,  there  was  a  debt  of  £757,816,  after  allowing  for  sink- 
ing funds :  by  the  same  time  next  year  it  was  £788,090. 
The  annual  charge,  including  sinking  funds  and  soma 
perpetual  annuities,  was  £70,473. 

The  expenditure  for  the  first  of  these  years  was  in  exceu 
of  the  revenue  by  £68,238.  For  five  preceding  yean  the 
total  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  had  amounted  to 
£229,S33.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  the  excise  duty  on  rum 
consumed  in  the  colony  was  increased  from  28.  9d.  to  5i.  ■ 
gallon,  giving  an  additional  revenue  of  over  £80,000  a  year. 
Some  new  taxes  were  also  imposed,  chiefly  a  trade  licen§e 
on  merchants  and  general  dealers,  of  from  £1  to  £25  per 
annum,  and  a  tax  of  from  2s.  to  6s.  on  houses  nnder  the 
value  of  £12  a  year,  which  had  formerly  been  exempted. 
These  taxes  amounted  to  about  £24,000  ppr  uTmnm-'Th* 
day  was  however  not  far  distant  when  it  was  found  possible 
to  remit  other  taxes  to  an  equal  amount.  The  tonnage  duty 
on  shipping,  long  protested  against,  was  abandoned,  tboudi 
yielding  £16,000  a  year ;  and  also  a  tax  on  breeding  stock, 

Sroducing  £9000  a  year.  The  import  duties  were  also  re- 
uced  from  13|  to  12^  per  cent. 

Measures  were  taken  to  collect  the  revenue  more  impar- 
tially than  bad  hitherto  been  the  case,  by  means  of  a  well* 
organised  department.  During  the  fonr  years  ending  ia 
1873,  there  have  been  surpluses  exceeding  £180,000  in  all. 
The  debt  has  been  reduced  to  a  similar  amonni,  and  th* 
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charges  for  interest  and  siokinf;  fands,  by  judicious  arrange- 
menU,  greatly  diminished.     Debentures,  on  which  six  per 
eent.  was  formerly  paid,  have  been  exchanged  for  others  on 
^    which  five  per  cent,  is  allowed,  and  these  last  are  generally 
.    told  at  a  small  premium.    Not  only  is  the  income  of  the 
%  colony  in  excess  of  its  expenditure,  but  the  latter  is  now 
r  regulated  on  sound  principles  of  equity  and  economy. 
/     In,^tnnung  to  Jhe  list  of  imports  and  exports  of  late 
Yveim^o  ve^^^nsiderable  advance  can  be  traced:  there 
L  f*^^  }}Qyr^Y^^^r^^^^i^rr-i^^^^  The  averagS"  of^the 

exports  from  the  colony  for  the  three  years,  1866  to  1868 
inclusive,  was  £1,112,265;  and  during  the  next  three 
years,  £1,281,498.  In  imports  the  improvement  has  been 
more  marked ;  the  value  during  the  first  three  years  being 
Jl>967,420,  and  during  the  last  three,  £1,281,819.  The 
inhabitants  have  consequently  been  larger  consumers  of 
imported  goods  than  formerly,  and  have  thereby  shown  an 
improvement  in  their  material  condition ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  larger  proportion  of  island  products  are 
consumed  within  the  colony  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  exhibited  in  the  returns 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Bank.  The  value  of  the  notes  circu- 
lated is  one-third  in  excess  of  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 
In  1867  it  was  as  low  as  £88,022.  In  1871  it  was  £127,856. 
From  1866,  to  the  5th  of  March,  1872,  £155,000  worth  of 
silver  had  been  imported  by  this  establishment,  and  of  this, 
£95,000  during  the  last  half  of  the  period.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  silver  is  ever  exported.  But  apart 
from  all  statistics,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  patent  to 
ev^ryjceipident  jnjhfi-ialand^  that  never  since  the  abolition 
the  sugar^cTuties,  in  1846,  have  the  inhabitants  generally 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  or  contented  state ;  and  never, 
at  any  former  period,  has  the  prosperity  that  is  eigoyed 
~  on  a  sounder  basis. 
Tho  produce  of  sugar  and  coffee  depends  very  much  on 
the  seasons.  In  1870-71,  87,010  hogsheads  of  sugar  were 
exported,  the  largest  quantity  for  nineteen  years.  The 
coffee  crop  of  1870  reached  9,047,284  lbs.,  the  largest  since 
1838 :  next  year  it  fell  below  iYie  %i^«t^  Vox  hask)  ^^vev 
pmst  Mere  ram  is  now  made,  in  "f^^B^vcmVA  ^sa^s^^^^^ 
foimarlj.    The  nombcr  of  punohMDm,  >JKa!Sq  ivwt%  ^«^> 
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wai  aboDt  one-third  tbat  of  hogsheads  of  sngar :  it  is  eoi 
more  than  one  half.  A  considerable  fruit  tnule  has  Bpmni 
up  with  America ;  excellent  tobacco  has,  of  late,  been  cd 
tivsted,  esjpeciallf  b;  Caban  settlers.  Cocoa  is  once  mor 
resuming  its  place  among  the  protlucta  of  the  colon; 
thirty-two  tons  were  produced  in  1670,  though  in  1867  th 
totul  was  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  quantity.  It 
growth  is  steadily  increasing  &om  year  to  year. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  now  removed  from  Bath  to  Castle 
ton,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Kingston,  bus  had  anaini 
core  bestowed  upon  it :  a  number  of  rare  plants  have  bee: 
introduced,  as  many  as  two  hundred  varieties  in  one  yeu 
Several  kuids  of  valuable  fibres  have  been  brou(;ht  t 
maturity,  and  a  few  new  fruits,  notably  the  Bombay  man;? 
have  been  introduced.  An  extensive  cinchona  plantatlo 
is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  in  the  Blue  tlountaini 
and  plants  of  Assam  tea  appear  to  have  taken  kindly  to  tL 
soil  and  climate  of  the  loftiest  hills.  On  the  Palisailoei 
opposite  Kingston,  cocoa-nut  trees  have  been  planted  i 
great  numbers  by  prisoners,  whose  labour  has  thus  bee 
turned  to  profitable  account ;  while  a  sand-bank  of  seven 
miles  in  length  is  gradually  being  converted  into  a  mognil 
cent  grove.  Jamaica  is  not  dependent  on  her  exports  i 
sugar  and  rum.  In  a  soil  so  varied  a  variety  of  tropici 
and  semi-tropical  plants  can  be  brought  to  perfection,  ao 
in  days  to  come  this  fact  will  be  more  fully  recognist 
than  it  is  at  present. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  six  years,  it  is  evidei 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  existing  condition  ai 
future  pospects  of  the  island  has  been  effected.  The  di 
content  which  once  characterised  so  many  of  the  people 
now  rarely  witnessed.  Taxes  ore  more  cheerfully  pai 
because  it  is  known  that  they  will  be  carefully  expended  !• 
legitimate  purposes.  Education  is  extending,  and  Chri 
tian  churches  are  flourishing.  Crime  is  under  centre 
Industrious  habits  ore  stimulated  by  the  prospects  of  sn 
cess,  while  the  commercial  and  agricultural  condition 
the  island  alike  indicate  steady  but  real  progress.  To  S 
John  Peter  Grant  no  small  share  of  the  credit  of  this  sta 
of  things  is  due,  nor  has  he  lacked  the  aaaistanM  of  ab 
•ad  uuQUB  oo-workers. 
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His  fall  period  of  service  as  governor  will  soon  come  to 
a  cloee,  bat  whether  he  then  retires  from  the  colony,  or 
stays  for  a  longer  period,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  m&ny  thoasands  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  certain 
that,  whatever  honoars  may  be  awarded  him  by  the  sove- 
reiai  he  has  so  long  and  faithfallv  served,  he  will  bear 
with  him,  whenever  he  may  go,  the  gratelFdl  thanks  of 
a  united  people,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  hj 
their  desoeodants* 
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Tn  following  tnnBlfttion  of  the  L«tiii  poem  on  ptgei  900  ml 
SIO,  is  from  the  pen  of  E.  J.  CBDfiioax,  £iq.,  ILA.,  LLJ., 
of  Oks  ICuion  Oolkge,  BUekbwth : 

A   FOEIC  JN   HONODB   OF 

SIB   QEOBGE    HALDANE,   ENT., 


Since  the  btea  wish  tlwt  tho  tsu-  ihonld  come  At  iMt,  bU  Um  joji 
which  Are  to  be  eeen  throogh  >  lengthened  d%y  u»  pneent.  The  peopL 
having  slisken  off  their  ftniietieB,  ue  proBperona  under  ft  bright  inu^ 
•nd  the  land  flouri^hiog  uoder  Uw.  While  thon  art  ruler,  tht  neelee 
things  which  hkd  been  done  bv  »n  iU-edviiiDg  mind  will  not  retora  k 
thy  appearant»>.  Therefore  all  the  people,  eren  the  nbble,  will  m 
that  uion  host  remoTed  the  Toke  clingiag  to  their  necke,  knd  the  iU 
which  the  goiltleea  ieland  hM  formerly  endured  with  dreadfol  tortoiei 
The  bnrden  would  hATe  been  exoeisively  painful  did  not  thy  Tietohoo 
haud,  previously  renowned  for  valoiir,  wish  of  ita  own  acconi  to  »id  oi 
state  going  to  ruin.  The  British  king  has  no  better  servant  than  thai 
art,  while  Scotland  rejoioei  in  thy  talent.  Thon  art  the  beet  of  hero* 
to  prop  np  the  fall  of  a  nation ;  while  the  ialand  sorrivee,  the  memor 
of  thee  will  also  survive.  Ouadaloape  will  lecogniM  thee  as  her  goo 
qaeror,  and  will  deservedly  despise  the  plundered  oamp  of  its  govemon 
The  golden  Iris  will  weep  for  her  boaatfiil  atandards,  and  toother  wit] 
her  inhabitants  will  groan  for  the  conquered  towns.  Believe  me,  it  i 
not  in  my  power,  O  man,  dear  to  Hars  I  M inem  deniee  to  an  Bthio 
pian  to  celebrate  the  wars  of  generals.  Buchanan  would  sin^  thee  ii 
a  poem,  he  would  desoribe  thee  ae  equal  (o  Achilles  in  oouncil  and  i 
war.  That  hmons  poet,  the  honour  of  his  eountry,  is  more  wnrthyt 
relate  thy  exploits,  and  is  soarosly  inferior  to  tbs  m^jsstio  Vii^^W 
live  under  an  ApoUo  driving  his  own  flams4)ringing  Isam.  E*wr  Un 
of  sloqueaoe  is  lacking  to  slaves.  Bsoeivs  this  at  aoy  nt*.  llwof 
poured  forth  frcm  one  very  Usck,  it  is  Talosbls,  wnning  flram 
•oBoroas  monlli;  not  from  his  skin,  bnt  bom  his  hssit.  ^Af  bonatilk 
X>sttri  with  R  iMDd  powtiM  and  fliin,  has  girw  tha  MOM  Nol  to  ns 
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of  all  rmoes,  nothing  tUnding  in  hif  way.  Virtae  itself,  and  pradenee, 
are  free  from  oolour;  there  is  no  ooloor  in  an  honourable  mind,  no 
eoloor  in  skilL  "Whr  doet  thoa  fear  or  doabt  that  the  blackest  Mnse 
may  sealo  the  lofty  house  of  the  western  Cesar  f  Go  and  salute  him, 
and  let  it  not  be  to  thee  a  eause  of  shame  that  thou  wearest  a  white 
body  in  a  black  skin.  Integrity  of  morals  more  adorns  a  ifoor,  and 
ardour  of  intellect  and  sweet  elegance  in  a  learned  mouth.  A  wise 
heart  and  the  lo^e  of  his  ancestral  Tirtue  the  more  remoTe  him  from 
his  oomrades  and  make  him  oonspicuous.  The  island  (of  Jamaica) 
gays  me  birth;  the  renowned  Bntons  bron^t  me  up;  the  islana 
which  will  not  griere  while  thou  its  father  art  welL  This  I  pray: 
O  may  earth  ai&  baaTsn  see  thea  without  «Dd«  xulhig  a  flonnahing 

'***^  FBANCI8  WILLIAM&  - 
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